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A Review of ihe World 



Chills and Fever on the 
Stock Exchanges. 

WHEN the compass begins 
to wobble, even a Co- 
lumbus may turn pale. 
Our national compass 
seems to be a bit wobbly 
these days and the Stock Exchange has 
been showing signs of panic. Just how 
the business man should lay his course 
for the near future has become a puz- 
zling problem with more than two un- 
known quantities in it. A reconstruc- 
tion of our whole tariff schedule is a 
serious enough thing. The proposed 
remaking of our whole banking sys- 
tem is in many respects still more 
serious. But more serious than either, 
and more disconcerting, is the read- 
justment going on in the relations be- 
tween government and large industrial 
enterprises. It is this that is spring- 
ing surprises upon us week after 
week and bringing upon the stock ex- 
changes a case of chills and fever. 
There is that noted captain of indus- 
try, Charles M. Schwab, for instance, 
who employs 20,000 men at Bethlehem 
— not of Judea. A cable from Berlin 
last month reported him to have been 
saying that at the rate union labor is 
now marching in this country he will 
consider himself lucky if. fifteen years 
hence, his property is intact and his 
life spared. There is H. S. Priest, of 
St Louis, attorney for the- receivers 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
railway system. Investing money in 
American railroad securities just now, 
he says, is like taking the gambler's 
chance, because of the legislative ex- 
ploitation to which the railroads arc 
now subjected. All business, he goes 
on to say, is in a halting condition for 



the same reason. It needs emancipa- 
tion from legislative influence. "It has 
been pursued until it is a nervous 
wreck." Colonel George Harvey finds 
that development of natural resources 
in this country has practically ceased, 
and "the business of a mighty commer- 
cial country is, in a comparative sense, 
at a standstill." 



A Bewildering Series of 
Event* (or the Business 

Man. 

JUST what policy the present ad- 
ministration is going to adopt in 
regard to the trusts is still a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. Several confusing 
things came to light last month. The 
attorney-general's course in trying to 
reopen the case against the tobacco 
trust by means of a graduated excise 
tax on any company doing more than 
a certain amount of business each year 
was regarded at first as incredible and 
then denounced as intolerable. The 
final passage of the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill with the clause forbid- 
ding the department of justice to use 
any of its appropriation for prosecut- 
ing lal>or unions or agricultural or- 
ganizations for violations of the Sher- 
man law, elicited protests equally em- 
phatic. The testimony elicited by the 
Senate Committee in West Virginia, 
showing that martial law had been de- 
clared at the request of the labor 
union leaders, and man after man 
tried, condemned and sentenced to 
state's prison by courts-martial while 
the regular courts were in session, was 
a bewildering development. The ac- 
tion of a federal grand jury in the 
same state, in indicting the lal>or 
union leaders for conspiring with 



mine-owners of other states to restrain 
trade in West Virginia in violation of 
the Sherman law was another astound- 
ing piece of news. Then came the 
Minnesota rate decision, following 
close on the failure of the Frisco sys- 
tem, with its 7.500 miles of railway, 
and for a time it looked as tho Wall 
Street would blow up. "The wearied 
business man," said the Wall Street 
Journal, "toiling to make a living for 
himself and his family and his work- 
people, wishes he could have some- 
thing like finality in the never-ending 
assault upon efficient business condi- 
tions." 

The Supreme Court Speaks— 
A "Wild Stampede" Ensues. 

THE plight of the railroad man is 
beginning to excite an especial 
degree of sympathy. So far 
have we come from the days of the 
haughty railway magnate with his 
"public be damned" attitude, that the 
X. Y. Journal of Commerce admits 
that the railroads "are in a suppliant 
mood toward the public" and "willing 
to submit their claims to judicial con- 
sideration and accept what a fair and 
reasonable judgment will allow." The 
Chicago Tribune sees "a decided re- 
action in their favor." indicated by the 
veto of a full-crew bill in Oklahoma 
and the approval of an important mer- 
ger in Texas. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court last month on the Min- 
nesota rate case is regarded by the 
Journal of Commerce as "the first 
step in a momentous adjustment of 
slate and national jurisdiction." Two 
important questions were considered 
in this decision and in the subsequent 
decision a week later on rate cases in 
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and in others not. The 
apparent effect of this is 
that several rates may ex- 
ist at the same time in the 
same state, an inefficient 
road being privileged to 
charge more than an ef- 
ficient road ! But as a 
matter of fact, the X. V. 
Times point! out, this per- 
mission for some roads to 
charge a higher rate than 
others is "an illusory kind- 
ness." inasmuch as eco- 
nomic experience shows 
that "there can he but one 
rate between competition 
companies or competitive 
points." In other words, 
shippers will not pay one 
road the higher rate when 
they can pay another road 
the lower rate for the 
same service. The eco- 
nomic effect of the deci- 
sion is to establish the 
state rate for all roads, at 
least for all competitive 
points. 



CRIME OF BEING A IUSINESS 
— Roger* in 



Missouri, Oregon. Kansas and West 
Virginia. One of these questions re- 
lates to the never-ending controversy 
over states' rights ; the other relates to 
the basis of physical valuation for 
railways. It was this decision that 
threw Wall Street into what the papers 
called "a wild stampede" in one direc- 
tion one day and into another "wild 
stampede" in the opposite direction the 
next day. Or perhaps it would be 
r.earer the truth to say that the head- 
lines in the newspapers created the 
first stampede and the decision itself 
created the reaction. For the opinion 
handed down by Justice Hughes is 
long and closely reasoned, and the 
views taken of it are strangely con- 
flicting. 

Penalising Efficiency in the 
Railway Rusiness. 

WHAT the court decided was 
that the rate of two cents a 
mile fixed by the state com- 
mission of Minnesota for traffic wholly 
within the state and a maximum 
freight rate fixed by the same commis- 
sion were legal for two railroads — the 
Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
ern— and illegal for a third^the Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis. The reason for 
this is that the latter railway proved 
that such rates would leave it no profit 
and were therefore confiscatory, while 
the other two railways failed to show- 
that the rates would be confiscatory in 
their case. The subsequent decision of 
the Court in the Missouri rate cases 
was similar. In the case of some rail- 
roads the rate was decreed confiscatory 



MAX The Supreme Court'* Pcei- 

N. Y. Herald lion in the Railway Rale 
Cases. 

BUT the political effect of the 
court's decision is more funda- 
mental. The railway attorneys 
argued that the fixing of any rates by 
the state for interstate railroads is il- 
legal since Congress has sole power to 
regulate interstate commerce, and if 
each state is to be allowed to fix its 
own rate a conflict must ensue. The 
decision on this point has been awaited 
with keen solicitude. If each of the 
forty-eight states can fix their own 
rates independently of each other and 
independently of the federal regula- 
tions, the complexity of the situation 
for the trunk lines is apparent at a 
glance. What the court decides is that 
Congress has the power to fix rates: 
but until Congress exercizes that 
power, the state can make rates. "The 
court." says ex-President Taft. in 
commenting on the decision, "holds 
that Congress has complete power to 
control interstate commerce and to 
regulate it. and that this necessarily in- 
cludes the power to regulate such busi- 
ness within state lines as affects in- 
directly interstate business. But the 
court holds that until Congress acts in 
respect to such business within the 
state it must be left to the action of 
the state. It further holds that the 
present interstate commerce act does 
not cover or seek to regulate such 
state business by its terms, and that 
in no other statute has Congress de- 
clared its intention to take over 
control of this class of state busi- 
ness." Until Congress, therefore, 
takes further action, each state can 



regulate the rates for all railroads on 
intrastate traffic, provided it makes 
rates that are not confiscatory and 
which do not interfere with the inter- 
state regulations already in force. 
As the interstate commerce commis- 
sion had made no claim of such in- 
terference in the Minnesota or Mis- 
souri cases, the court refused to nul- 
lify the rates. On October 14th an- 
other set of cases is to he argued, in 
which the interstate commerce com- 
mission has claimed that interference 
with the federal regulations ensues 
from the action of state commissions 
in Texas. Alabama, Florida and I^ou- 
isiana. The decision on these cases is 
necessary to a complete understand- 
ing of the future situation of the rail- 
roads. 



Conflicting Views on the 
F.fTcct of the Court's 
Drcisinn. 

WE ARE fortunate to be able 
to give our readers almost 
any kind of comment they 
want on this decision of the Supreme 
Court! It is, says the X. Y. Evening 
Post, "an advance toward the rail- 
ways' chief desire — the orderly regu- 
lation of both state ami interstate 
rates." It is. says an official of one 
of the roads affected, as quoted ( with- 
out being named) by the Wall Street 
Journal, "the worst blow the railroads 
have received in ten years." In the 
judgment of another high railway 
official. Newman Erb, the decision 
will "go far to establish confidence the 
world over in American railroad in- 
vestments and should be helpful in 
the present condition in restoring con- 
fidence and general prosjMsrity." Mr. 
Erb believes that other state legis- 
latures will undoubtedly l»e deterred by 
the decision from making rates. But 
as the interstate commerce officials 
view it, according to the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post correspondent, "the net re- 
sult of the court's decision will be to 
stimulate rate-making and rate-reduc- 
tion by every State Railroad Commis- 
sion or Legislature in the country." 
and will give courts and lawyers all 
they can do in the near future in de- 
termining just when a rate is confis- 
catory and when it is not. As the 
Buffalo Times looks at the matter, the 
decision "is a distinct victory for 
states' rights." As the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch (and most other pa- 
pers) look at it. it is "a strong asser- 
tion of the doctrine of nationalism as 
opposed to the doctrine of states' 
rights." The Brooklyn Eagle finds 
that the Court has "cleared the at- 
mosphere." and the Toledo Made finds 
that it "has made the question more 
difficult and forbidding for the average 
citizen and brought new complications 
into the labors of lawyers, railway 
men. shippers and experts." 
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"OPEN VOIR MOVTII AND SHUT VOI R BYES" 

— Murphy in San Francisco Call 



'WHO'S GOING TO TAKE ("ARE OF VSV 



The Supreme Court 
Gives .1 Broad Hint 
to Congress. 

IN THIS wide variety of opinion 
one gets an idea of the confusion 
that prevailed last month not only 
in Wall Street but in business and 
legal circles generally as to the effect 
of the decision. But a careful study 
of these varying views seems to reveal 
that the favorable comment is made 
by those who arc considering the ul- 
timate effect of the decision and the 
adverse comment is made in contem- 
plating the immediate effect. The im- 
mediate effect is to make certain a 
diversity of rates in different states 
and even to make possible a diversity 
of rates within each state. N'ot forty- 
eight different legal rates for the coun- 
try but two or three times that many 
arc conceivable, and a separate case 
for the courts might conceivably arise 
for each railroad in each state, as to 
whether a rate is confiscatory in its 
particular case. The ultimate effect 
may be the direct reverse of all this. 
The decision may re>.ult in one rate 
for the whole country if the broad hint 
of the Court to Congress is taken. 
The confused situation thus needs to 
exist only until Congress makes up its 
mind to regulate intrastate as it now 
regulates interstate rates! 



Putting the Railway Ques- 
tion Back Into National 
Pol it ic*. 

AS ONE corporation lawyer puts 
it. the Court took the position of 
k "refusing to skin any skunks for 
Congress." The decision, says the 
Wall Street Journal, clears the way 
for Congress to act; but "who sup- 
poses that Congress is going to take 



it or be able to take it during the next 
half dozen years? A Democratic Con- 
gress surely won't ; and would such a 
Republican Congress as we had before 
the last election, with a strong in- 
surgent Republican element ready to 
make common cause with the Demo- 
cratic members, do any better?" The 
N. Y. Sl'orld (Dcm.) is unable to see 
any reason, however, why a Demo- 
cratic Congress should balk at such 
legislation, for it is "not in conflict 
with any known principle of the Demo- 
cratic party*'; and the Progressive 
Chicago Tribune sees no reason in the 
world why Progressives should balk 
at it. "This decision," it says, "so 
admirably free from ambiguity or legal 
metaphysics, presents to Congress a 
question with which it is the duty of 
that body to deal as .promptly as due 
deliberation and wise determination 
permit. We have been shirking this 
issue ever since the establishment of 
the regulative principle. We can af- 
ford to shirk it no longer." The 
Tribune goes on to say: 

"The railroads have complained that 
we have not known our own minds; 
that we have subjected them to incom- 
patible policies; that they are being 
crushed between the upper and nether 
millstones of regulation and enforeed 
competition, of general regulation and 
local discipline. The railroads have been 
in the main right in this complaint. It 
is to be devoutly hoped this issue may 
be determined without partisan division, 
without selfish, short-sighted local inter- 
est, without demagogy or misguided de- 
votion to shibboleths. Perhaps no greater 
responsibility confronts Congress to-day 
than to face this question with the hon- 
esty, foresight, and courage of statesman- 
ship" 



— Krmblc in N. V, Bvttdmi Sun 

One of the unfortunate things about 
the decision, says the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem. I, is that it may thus "throw the 
railroad-rate question back into na- 
tional politics." 

The U. S. Senate Decides to 
Investigate West Virginia. 

EVERY question that arises 
nowadays in national politics 
seems in one way or another 
to impinge upon that "twi- 
light zone" where the end 
of the powers of the state and the be- 
ginning of the powers of the nation 
merge more or less indistinctly. The 
dispute with Japan has brought that 
zone clearly into view. The Minnesota 
railway rate cases have done the same. 
In the regulation of the trusts the same 
region stands out clearly in all the 
discussions. And now the troubles in 
West Virginia between the miners and 
the mine-owners has resulted in action 
by the United States Senate which 
goes further, according to Senator 
Bacon, than anything yet done to break 
down the rights and powers originally 
reserved by the states. "It is the first 
time in the history of the country," 
says the NetVS and Courier of Charles- 
ton, S. C. "that Congress has ventured 
to undertake an investigation of the 
official acts of the executive author- 
ities of a sovereign state." Opposing 
the act for the appointment of a com- 
mission of inquiry. Senator Bacon 

said : 

"If the time has come when the official 
acts of a state through its courts cannot 
be depended upon to establish and do 
justice and maintain order; if the time 
has come when that particular function 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States times without number has 9aid 
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to be the function of the state can no 
longer be left to the states; if the time 
has come when the states can no longer 
be relied upon to accomplish and perform 
that duty, then we have reached the sad 
period when our dual system of govern- 
ment is a failure." 

But the appeal of Mother Jones pre- 
vailed over the Senator's arguments. 



A State of War Declared 
in West Virsinia. 

THE coal strike in West Virginia 
was begun in April of last year. 
Three times during the next ten 
months pitched battles ensued between 
armed forces — the miners on one side, 
the mine-guards on the other. Three 
times was martial law declared, and 
offenders were summarily tried by 
military commissions and sentenced to 
the penitentiary. The ordinary courts 
seem to have been open all this time, 
but for some reason failed to cope with 
the situation and were ignored by the 
commissions. Twenty-five or thirty 
murders had been committed and no 
prosecutions had been made in the 
regular courts, according to the then 
governor, Glasscock. The final "battle 
of Mucklow," as it has been called, 
and the arrest of Mother Jones, travel- 
ing organizer of the United Mine- 
Workers of America, first woke the 
nation up and brought the contest into 
the newspaper headlines. Mr. Michel- 
son writing for Everybody's and Mrs. 
Fremont Older writing for Collier's 
described the scenes in luried colors 
that compelled attention. Now the 
whole country- has been amazed to 
learn the details of what has been go- 
ing on for over a year, as witnesses 
have been summoned before the Sen- 
ate committee to give their testimony. 
There have been cases where the 
courts-martial, or military commis- 
sions, have sentenced men for longer 
periods than the maximum sentences 
imposed by the criminal laws. One 
man was sent to prison for seven and 
a half years for perjury. Others were 
sentenced for four and five years for 
"interfering with i»fficers." Forty-nine 
men were tried at one time by one of 
the military commissions. "There was 
no opportunity for a man to get a new 
trial on the discovery of new evidence, 
no opportunity to get bail, no possibil- 
ity of a stay of execution." Ex-Gov- 
ernor Glasscock explained that the 
long sentences were imposed for "mor- 
al effect." He had an understanding 
with the commission that if they would 
make the sentences heavy he would sec 
that they were afterward suspended! 



PuttinK tbe Constitution of a 
State in Cold Storage. 
T~\ UT the real surprise of this 
|^ West Virginia drama lies in the 
fact that both Governor Glass- 
cock (one of the seven governors who 
urged Mr. Roosevelt to become a can- 



didate for President) and his succes- 
sor, Governor Hatfield, took the step 
of declaring martial law at the urgent 
solicitation not of the mine-owners 
but of the miners themselves and their 
lalior union officials. The operators 
were the ones who protested against 
this course. There seems to be no 
room for doubt on this point. Preced- 
ing the Senate investigation, a com- 
mittee of Socialists, including Mr. 
Debs and Victor Bcrgcr, made in- 
quiry into the situation and reported 
as follows: 

"He [Gov. Hatfield] had inherited 
martial law from Gov. Glasscock, and 
the reason he permitted it to remain ef- 
fective was because he was requested to 
do so by the union miners themselves, to 
prevent them and their organizers from 
being assaulted and beaten up by the 
Baldwin-Fcltz thugs in the employ of the 
mine-owners. This statement of the 
governor was subsequently verified by all 
the officials and organizers of the United 
Mine Workers." 

This Socialist committee vindicates 
the present governor — I I at field — but 
blames his predecessor; yet the latter 
gives the same reason for his action 
that Governor Hatfield gives — the de- 
sire to protect the miners from the 
mine-guards supplied by a detective 
agency. "There was a reign of ter- 
ror," says Ex-Governor Glasscock, and 
he considered martial law an "absolute 
necessity." The Supreme Court of the 
State upheld the legality of his course, 
but one judge dissenting. This has 
brought forth caustic and open criti- 
cism of the court. "I have great re- 
spect for courts." remarked Senator 
Cummins, one of the Senate commis- 
sion of inquiry, "but that is the most 
extraordinary thing" — referring to the 
decision — "I have ever heard in all my 
life." "I am going to ask to have it"— 
the decision— "printed," said Senator 
Kern, "as a Senate document, because 
it exposes the iniquity not only of the 
conditions in West Virginia but of the 
court itself." Apparently the constitu- 
tion of the state was set aside tem- 
porarily as well as the courts. It de- 
clares that the writ of halieas corpus 
shall never, under any circumstances, 
be suspended, either in war or peace, 
and that no citizen not in the military 
service shall ever be called on to an- 
swer before a military court for a civil 
offense, even under the plea of neces- 
sity. 

"The Wrrclc nf a State." 

NEWSPAPER comment on this 
condition of affairs in West 
Virginia seems, for the most 
part, to be held in reserve, pending the 
report of the Senate committee. Rut 
the X. V. World, which was one of the 
first jiapcrs to send a special corre- 
spondent to the seat of trouble, ex- 
presses itself editorially without re- 



serve. Far more serious, in its opin- 
ion, than the proclamations of the two 
governors or the disorders and assaults 
of the strikers, is the course of the 
State Supreme Court. In two judg- 
ments (Nance and Mays, and Paulson, 
Batlcy, Boswcll and Mary Jones), it 
accuses the court of having "falsified 
facts and falsified law openly, defiantly, 
arbitrarily." The basis of the court's 
decision was that Kanawha county 
was in a state of war, and was to be 
considered as "enemy country," or 
conquered territory, over which the 
governor had a right to exercize prac- 
tically unlimited power. Says the 
World: 

"The territory placed under this ter- 
rorism is not conquered, is not belliger- 
ent, is not menaced by a foreign foe and 
is not 'enemy country.' It is a part of 
what once was free America. It is in- 
habited by those who once were free 
Americans, most of them peaceable. 
Every authority but one quoted in de- 
fense of this tyranny by the West Vir- 
ginia court refers to actual war, to dis- 
tricts occupied by hostile armies, to re- 
gions battle-stricken in which the courts 
were no longer open, to territories in- 
vaded or conquered by armed hosts. 
The one exception is that of the State of 
Colorado against the Western Federation 
of Miners, and the record even here has 
been distorted in its presentation. What 
Colorado did in that emergency was to 
sustain the civil authorities by force of 
arms. What West Virginia has done is 
to suppress and supplant the civil ; 
ties by force of arms." 



"Martial Law Must Stop at 
the Door of the Court- 
Room. " 

UCH a situation, says the World 
further, concerns every inhabi- 
^ tant of the United States, for "if 
a republican form of government may 
be wrecked in one state it may be 
in forty-eight states." The 
its of the court are "the boldest 
assertions of autocratic power ever re- 
corded in the United States.''' The 
N. Y. livening Post is one of the pa- 
pers that has reserved its comment un- 
til the Senate inquiry is finished: but 
it gives, with evident approval, a digest 
of some of Senator Borah's remarks 
before the Senate in discussing this 
case: 

"When public order cannot be pre- 
served by the ordinary officials, let the 
soldiery be called in without hesitation. 
Let rioting and insurrection l>c put down 
with the sternest hand. If the processes 
of the courts cannot lie executed by 
sheriffs and constables, let them be ex- 
ecuted by the militia. Hut, affirmed Sena- 
tor Itorah, martial law must stop at the 
door of the court-room. The troops may 
run down and arrest criminals and hold 
them under guard ; but when it comes to 
ascertaining their guilt and fixing their 
punishment, that is a work for judge and 

jury- 
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When Is a Man Drunk? 

WHEN Sam Jones, the 
evangelist, was once 
asked why he persisted 
in chewing tobacco, his 
answer was, "to get the 
juice out" An equally simple state- 
ment of the reason why a man gets 
drunk is, because he drinks too much. 
But that answer hasn't the Bnality of 
Sam Jones's answer, for the question 
immediately arises, What is too much? 
Mr. Roosevelt emerged triumphantly 
last month from an attempt to prove 
to a jury in Michigan that he never 
in his life drank too much and there- 
fore was never drunk. He proved it 
to the satisfaction not only of the jury 
but of the judge and even of the de- 
fendant in the case, his libeler. Rut 
the lawyers for the defense missed a 
great chance to make the case one of 
scientific as well as political interest. 
Had they taken the position taken by 
many total abstainers they might at 
least have prolonged the trial and con- 
fused the issue. That position is that 
the word "drunk" applies to every man 
who drinks alcoholic liquors either in 
large or small doses. A man may 
drink but little and be a little drunk, 
or he may drink much and be dead 
drunk. Mr. Roosevelt admitted that 
he drinks a little once in a while. 
Many a teetotaler holds that a little is 
too much, and that a single glass of 
champagne is competent to make a man 
a little drunk. If that issue had only 
been raised we might indeed have had 
a cause celebre, with noted scientists 
and philologists on the witness stand as 
well as statesmen. It was not raised, 
and the question when is a man drunk 
still remains to be decisively 



Mr. Roosevelt'! Ubel Suit. 

ALL the same it was an interesting 
occasion. Not only was Mr. 
^Roosevelt himself there, but a 
large number of other important men 
were present, among them ex-Secre- 
tary Robert Bacon (a chum of Roose- 
velt's at Harvard). ex-Secretary Gar- 
field, ex- Secretary Newberry, Dr. 
Rixcy (surgeon-general), Lawrence 
F. Abbott, Gifford Pinchot, William 
I-oeb, Jr., Jacob Riis. Edmund Heller 
(the naturalist), and a number of 
newspaper men. It is said that it is 
impossible to prove a negative; but Mr. 
Roosevelt came as near to doing that 
impossible thing as any man ever came. 
Practically all of his active life was 
covered — his home life, his campaign 
tours, his hunting excursions, his war 
experiences, his life at the White 
House, his habits at public banquets. 
Not one scintilla of evidence appeared 
to show that he had ever been visibly 
affected by alcoholic liquor. The state- 
ment made in The Iron Ore. a weekly 
trade paper published in Ishpeming, 
Mich., with a circulation of two or 




"LIPS THAT TOUCH LIQUOR SHALL NEVER TOUCH MINE" 

— Klrby in N. Y. World. 

Mr. Roosevelt's Habits 
as to Drinking. 

HOW docs it happen that, as Mr. 
Newett stated, forty men were 
willing to depose that, in their 
opinion, Mr. Roosevelt was intoxicated 
when they saw him ? The probable ex- 
planation is given by a correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times. He says: 

"There are certain peculiar mannerisms 
of his. known to all who have seen him 
often, such as a muscular action of the 
jaw which bares. his teeth when he is 
speaking very earnestly, and a falsetto 
sound in his voice when he seeks to be 
emphatic. Those who hear him speak 
imagine that these are intended as efforts 
at humor on his part, hut they arc natural, 
unconscious, and unavoidable. ... It is 
no secret that most of the people who 
imagine they have seen Roosevelt drunk 
base their belief on a glimpse of these 
queer mannerisms." 

What Mr. Roosevelt's actual habits 
as to drinking arc he explained at 
length with even,' appearance of abso- 
lute candor. In the last fourteen years 
be has not drunk whiskey half a dozen 
times. He has never, since he has been 
of age, "been in even the smallest de- 
gree under the influence of liquor." 
He has not drunk anything at a bar 
in twenty-five years. He never drank 
a cocktail or a high-ball in his life. 
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three thousand, was: "Roosevelt lies 
and curses in a most disgusting way. 
He gets drunk, too, and that not infre- 
quently, and all his intimates know 
about it." After Mr. Roosevelt's inti- 
mates had testified one after another, 
George A. Newett, the proprietor of 
The Iron Ore, rose and made a state- 
ment of retraction. He admitted that 
he was unable to secure any evidence 
of his charges. He said: 

"Both my attorneys and myself, in 
numerous places in various parts of the 
country, found reputahle witnesses who 
were willing to swear that from observa- 
tion during certain of the addresses and 
public appearances of Mr. Roosevelt, they 
believed that he was intoxicated when they 
saw him. 

"We have been unahle, however, to find 
or produce witnesses who will swear that 
tliey have actually seen Mr. Roosevelt 
drink to excess. When the statements 
attributed to such persons were sifted, 
it was found in each instance that the 
witness did not himself know that Mr. 
Roosevelt had drunk to excess, or that if 
he had made such claim he was not will- 
ing to testify. 

"It is fair to the plaintiff to state that 
I have been unable to find in any section 
of the country any individual witness who 
is willing to state that he has personally 
seen Mr. Roosevelt drink to 
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He never drinks beer, because he dis- 
likes il. The only wines he drinks are 
white wines — Madeira, champagne, and 
occasionally a glass of sherry. He 
never has drunk whiskey or brandy ex- 
cept when the doctor prescribed it or 
on some rare occasion after severe ex- 
posure. On his campaign trips, just be- 
fore going to bed. he takes a goblet of 
milk with a teaspoonful of brandy in 
it, on advice of his throat socialist. 
He used to carry a flask of brandy or 
whiskey on his hunting trips twenty 
years ago . but he found tea was pref- 
erable. He drank just seven ounces of 
brandy in his entire South African trip. 
At public dinners he drinks sometimes 
a glass of champagne and sometimes 
two glasses. As for his profanity, 
Jacob Kits testified that he had never, 
in all his intercourse, heard Mr. Roose- 
velt use anv stronger language than 
"by Godfrey!", and Callan O'l-ough- 
lin. former assistant secretary of state, 
swore that "he [Mr. Roosevelt] has 
one of the cleanest minds I ever knew. 
He isn't a profane man in any sense of 
the word." 

Mr. Roosevelt * Suit 
a Public Service. 

COMMENT on Mr. Roosevelt's 
libel suit is nearly all of a 
piece, whether it comes from 
friendly or hostile papers. The X. Y. 
Tribune, for instance, declares: "He 
was courageously fighting not his 
own battle, but the battle of all self- 
respecting public men for immunity 
from the attacks of scandal-mongers. 
. . . The atmosphere of public life will 
l>c cleared by the vindication which 
Colonel Roosevelt has successfully 
sought. In pursuing and exposing his 
detractor he has rendered a distinctly 
valuable public service." The X. Y. 
Evening Pott, which hates Roosevelt 
almost as much as it hatCS Tammany 
1 1 nil. says of the trial: "He undertook 
•t not only for his own sake and that 
i>f his family and his future fame, but 
in the public interest : and Ins course 
in the whole affair deserves nothing but 
praise." The Philadelphia Ledger rec- 
ognizes that the trial may be construed 
as "a shrewd gallery-play on the part 
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of Mr. Roosevelt to draw the limelight 
once more upon himself," and thus 
"make him conspicuous again as a 
potential candidate for another presi- 
dential term"; but it thinks, neverthe- 
less, that whether or not such a trial 
was necessary, he was justified in refut- 
ing the slanders. The Hartford Times 
also recognizes a disposition to regard 
the case as the firing of a 13-inch gun 
to kill a fly; but it calls attention to 
the fact that this particular libel has 
persisted for a long time and has been 
most industriously circulated It sim- 
ply had to 1* stamped out, and nation- 
wide publicity and the authority of a 
court of law were necessary to accom- 
plish that. 

Why Mr. Roosevelt Had to 
Brio* Suit tor Libel. 

IN THE far West especially, accord- 
ing to a K. Y. Times correspondent, 
the Roosevelt slander had grown to 
such proportions that newspaper men 
who have t< aveled with him on his 
campaign to' rs were continually being 
asked whether it was true that Mr. 
Roosevelt was "drunk all the time"! 
The Springfield Republican says that 
as long ago as the winter of 1911 five 
stories reached it, from widely sepa- 
rated sources, in one week, all reflect- 
ing upon Mr. Roosevelt's drinking 
habits, some of them "staggering in 
their precision of detail and apparently 
authoritative origin." The newspapers 
were not responsible for their circula- 
tion. It was a year ago that the 
Colonel declared that if he could find 
any paper printing the scandal he 
would bring suit. He had to wait six 
months before any paper, and that a 
very obscure one, gave him his chance. 
"On the whole," says the Republican, 
"the American press has no reason to 
be ashamed of its record in this mat- 
ter. . . . The most villainous false- 
hoods are not those exploited by the 
newspapers. The most mendacious 
and atrocious assaults upon private 
character are those one hears in the 
smokinjj-rooms of the hotels, clubs. 
Pullman cars and ocean steamers, or 
even the card tables of beautifully 
gowned women, or. it may be. by the 
chaste firesides of the first citizens." 



Bibulous Stories of Other 
Presidents Now Dis- 
credited. 

THE tone of the public press in 
America, in its treatment of pub- 
lic men, is far better, the Sacra- 
mento Bet asserts, than it was in the 
days of Greeley, Dana, Raymond and 
Bennett. "At that time it was the 
common practice of journalists to 
spread the most abominable falsehoods 
concerning the characters and the pri- 
vate lives of political opponents. Their 
motto seemed to be that everything is 
fair in politics." Now even the bitter- 
est newspaper opponents of Mr. Roose- 
velt would not give voice to the stories 
about him tho they had been whispered 
about for months in the very corridors 
of the national Capitol. The same 
charge of drunkenness, says the San 
Fancisco Call, has been brought against 
Presidents Taft, Cleveland and Grant, 
and it would not be strange to sec it 
brought against President Wilson be- 
fore the end of his term. In none of 
these cases, the Bee declares, was the 
charge justified. "Only one President 
is known to have taken too much 
liquor, but that was an accident and 
occurred but once." It refers to An- 
drew Johnson, who. when inaugurated 
as vice-president, was under the influ- 
ence of a drink of whiskey which he 
had taken when worn out from a long 
trip and highly nervous, and which 
went at once to his head. Mr. Roose- 
velt's course is taken by many journals 
to have discredited not only the stories 
told about him but also the stories 
told about his predecessors and about 
many other public men. "Even yet." 
says The Independent, "men discuss 
whether Daniel Webster did not try to 
make speeches when drunk, and most 
people believe it." More than the ques- 
tion at issue was involved, says the 
X. V. Timet. Mr. Roosevelt's course 
was an expensive one but "it was worth 
while." "We doubt." says Harpers 
Weekly, another journal personally 
hostile to Mr. Roosevelt, "if there was 
ever a man in public life in this coun- 
try with a smaller gift for disguising 
himself in liquor than Colonel Roose- 
velt. If he had ever been drunk 
every one would have known it" 
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PEACEFUL ADJUSTMENT OF OUR DIFFERENCES WITH JAPAN 



Magnitude of the Issue 
in Anti-Japanese Legis- 
lation. 

THE size of the issue raised in 
California in the recent enact- 
ments against the Japanese 
seems to grow greater the 
longer it is considered. The 
new land law seems to have settled 
nothing. There is dissatisfaction in 
California over the clause giving the 
Japanese the right to make three-year 
leases of agricultural lands, and the de- 
mand is made that the law be submitted 
to a popular referendum, the effect of 
which would doubtless be a vigorous 
fanning of the flames in the style of the 
sand-lot agitation against the Chinese 
forty years ago. The Japanese govern- 
ment, so far from being satisfied with 
the situation, has made formal protest 
to our state department, asserting that 
the "equal protection of the laws" guar- 
anteed by the fourteenth amendment of 
our federal Constitution to "any person 
within its jurisdiction" is violated by 
the new law. The questions raised not 
only involve the fundamental relations 
of our federal government to the 
states, and the international relations 
between Japan and the United States, 
but the still wider and deeper relations 
between two great races. In this form 
it is recognized in European capitals. 



that the 
doomed together." 

tiou was due to the fear that we might 
be obliged to arbitrate before the 
Hague Court the question raised by 
the new anti-alien land law of Cali- 
fornia. The fear that the question of 
Panama Canal tolls might also have to 



—Will you allow my mo»t undcairablc claw, the predatory truit. to go 
over to Japan and acquire land and property?" 

— McCutcheon in Chicago Triton* 

treaties "were all anti-alien legislation bitterly, has since 
Not all the opposi- come to the conclusion that a matter 



"of little or no consequence legally" 
was given unmerited importance by 
the despatch of Secretary Bryan to 
California. "The Japanese," says the 
Times, after studying the new law, 
"will not lose a chance to buv an acre 



be arbitrated was an important factor, of land by the law, and California will 
As a result of the combined opposi- gain nothing by it except the ill-will 
tion on these two questions the leader- of a people who have not been obtru- 
ship of the United States in the mat- sive and who, so far from exercizing 
tcr of international arbitration is their legal right to colonize here, have 
placed in jeopardy. But this is not for years lessened their incoming and 
the only side on which the Japanese increased their outgoing." The N. Y. 
question affects Washington. Japan's Tribune also thinks that the actual re- 
protest raises three issues which are lations between the two nations have 
likely to reach our Supreme Court — been but little affected by the law it- 
the alleged violation in spirit of an self. "We are utterly unable," it re- 
international treaty ; the alleged viola- marks, "to see any aspect of the situa- 
tion of the federal Constitution, and tion which can stir reasonable rcscnt- 
thc rights of the Japanese as belonging ment or anger in cither nation." A 
to the "white" and not the Mongolian still more unexpected conclusion has 
race, to citizenship under our present been reached by Theodore A. Bell, the 
naturalization laws. "The knotty and Democratic candidate for governor of 
far-reaching questions," remarks the California in 1906. So far from view- 
Atlanta Journal, "which, it was pre- ing the law as an injury to the Japanese 
dieted, would grow out of California's he objects to it for a directly contrary 
ill-considered anti-alien land act are reason. It is "worse than no law at 
materializing. A problem that was all"' because it not only confirms the 
relatively simple in the outset, that was Japanese in all their treaty rights but 
limited to one group of facts and that extends their privileges so as to per- 
might have been diplomatically solved mit "a perpetual leasing of lands." He 



and especially in London, as a world- } vitl,out provoking other and complex adds: "Senate bill No. 5, therefore, if 



issue of the largest possibilities. "Cali- 
fornia," says the Baltimore American, 
"has opened the Pandora box and the 
world will have to bear with the ills let 
loose." "The magnitude of the ques- 
tion," says the London Times, "is out of 
all proportion to the immediate dis- 
pute." 

"The Gravest Issue of a 
Generation." 

THE first striking result of the new 
situation was seen in our Senate 
last month when the subject came 
up of renewing the twenty-five arbitra- 
tion treaties made during President 
Roosevelt's administration with nearly 
all the nations of the civilized world. 



issues, has In-come manifold and pro- not an invitation to the Japanese to 

foundly disquieting." The Baltimore come here and settle upon our lands. 

American considers the issue "unde- at Last jdves an implied assent to their 

niably the gravest that the United immigration into California. Besides, 



States has had to meet in a genera- 
tion.' 



Has California Gained Any- 
thing by the New Law? 

YET with all this disposition to 
view the question in its larger 
aspects and its future bearings 
as a very serious one. the immediate 
effects of the controversy seem to lie 
less serious than were expected. The 
Japanese Parliament, for one thing, 
proceeded promptly to appropriate 
$600,000 for the Panama-Pacific cx- 



if Japan insists, it gives her provoca- 
tion, if not justification, for the abroga- 
tion of the 'gentlemen's agreement' 
against immigration that accompanied 
the treaty of 191 1." 



'Bitter opposition," it is reported, de- position, thus dispelling one apprchen- 
veloped to the renewal of these treaties, sion that had been entertained. The 



The Japanrv Sure to 
Win Sunnl and Polit- 
ical Ki|Uality. 

LOOKING at the larger aspects of 
the question, that student of Jap- 
'anese affairs of many years' stand- 
ing. Dr. William Elliot C.riftis. former- 
ly professor of physics in the Imperial 
University at Tokyo, concludes that 
'another 'irrepressible conflict' is be- 



and the opinion was expressed by many Los Angeles Times, which fought the fore us." Whether this is to be an 
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armed conflict or not he docs not say; 
but of the final result he seems confi- 
dent. In the end the Japanese, both 
deserving and winning success, "will 
gain social as they have already won 
political equality with Occidentals, and 
the world will be the better for it." 
He bases this conclusion upon their 
history and upon their ethnological 
character. It is absurd, he says, to 
class them as Mongolians. They arc 
the most un-Mongolian people in Asia. 
Physically unlike, the two races are 
mentally antipodal. The Japanese are 
a composite stock, made up of four 
races — Aryan, Semitic, Malay and 
Tartar. The borrowing of Chinese 
writing and models was an accident, 
a mere matter of geography. The 
aboriginal people of Japan were the 
Ainus, and they were white and their 
speech was Aryan. They were con- 
quered but not exterminated, and were 
incorporated among their conquerors. 
Hundreds of roots in the Japanese, 
Sanskrit and Aryan languages are the 
same. But there are no traces of Mon- 
golian influence. Says Dr. Griffis (in 
the North American Revieu<) : "The 
Japanese are not 'Mongolian.' They 
justly refuse to be classed as such. It 
is the disgrace of the United States 
that the Japanese cannot as yet obtain 
citizenship." 

Where the Scientist* Are 
All at Sea. 

LITTLE stock is taken in the eth- 
nological argument by the Spring- 
J field Republican. "It is useless," 
it says, "in practical affairs, to trouble 
with such refinements of genealogy 
about which scientists are likely to 
quarrel until doomsday." Whether the 
Ainu was really the aboriginal of Ja- 
pan is disputed. Whether he was an 
Aryan no one knows. How far his 
blood has entered into that of the Japa- 
nese it is impossible to tell. Professor 
Keane sees in the Ainu physical char- 
acters which "point to a remote con- 
nection with the Caucasic nations"; 
but Hilgendorf, Doenitz and Scheube 
conclude that they were Mongolians. 
Moreover, no one can locate a primi- 
tive Aryan stock. It is disputed that 
the blond races of northern Europe 
were Aryans. The suggestion is made, 
even, that the Anglo-Saxons and Teu- 
tons came from Africa. Max Miillcr, 
the great apostle of Aryanism, used 
the word not to denote a race but a 
language. Aryans meant to him "sim- 
ply those who speak an Aryan lan- 
guage." What we must concern our- 
selves with, therefore, says the Re- 
publican, is not the speculations of 
ethnologists regarding prehistoric peri- 
ods, but the character of different peo- 
ples as they arc to-day. "The differ- 
ence between the Japanese and the 
Chinese may be as great as the dif- 
ference between, a Sicilian and a Ger- 
man; but the difference between any 



Oriental and any Westerner is incom- 
parably greater." The Republican does 
not, however, tell how our judges 
can construe the phrase "white race" 
in our naturalization laws without a 
resort to ethnology. As a matter of 
fact, so the N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
points out, our own federal govern- 
ment has committed itself to the state- 
ment that the Japanese are not Mon- 
golians. This was done in the bill of 
complaint filed by the government 
against the Board of Education of San 
Francisco in 1907. 



the Problem by 
Naturalizing the Japanese. 

WHETHER or not the Japanese 
are Mongols, there is a strong 
motion that the simplest and 
best way of solving the problem that 
has arisen is to give them the right to 
become citizens. But this does not 
mean to allow unrestricted immigra- 
tion. Dr. John R. Mott, secretary of 
the international committee of the Y. 
M. C. A., believes in naturalizing them 
with the understanding that the Jap- 
anese government will continue to re- 
strict the migration of its subjects to 
our shores. Galen M. Fisher, for fif- 
teen years a resident of Japan and sec- 
retary for the Y. M. C. A. for that 
country, speaking in behalf of this 
same policy, argues as follows: 

"Admission of Japanese to citizenship 
by the United States might set the 
democratization of that country ahead by 
fifty years. The Japanese have never 
wanted it until now, and their desire for 
it at this time is a result of the growth 
of democratic ideals in their country. 
Japanese recognize that there is an eco- 
nomic objection to permitting their sub- 
jects to come to this country, and they 
would still recognize and respect this ob- 
jection if they were given citizenship." 



Dr. J. Ingram Bryan, 
with the Imperial Naval College at 
Tokyo! puts his finger on the same spot. 
"Will America have trouble with Ja- 
pan?" he asks. "As an experienced 
resident of Japan 1 answer yes, unless 
American ideas of justice and in- 
ternational amity undergo a radical 
change. At present America denies to 
Japan the right hand of equality. 
America* grants the privilege of natu- 
ralization and citizenship to Europeans 
and refuses it to Japan. This is uni- 
versally regarded by the Japanese as 
offensive and unjust." In support of 
this policy an extract from a message 
sent to Congress by President Roose- 
velt Dcccmltcr 31, 1906, is being widely 
distributed. Referring to the hostility 
toward the Japanese in this country as 
"most discreditable to us as a people," 
Mr. Roosevelt went on to say: "I rec- 
ommend to the Congress that an act be 
passed specifically providing for the 
naturalization of Japanese who come 
here intending to become American 
citizens." 



Let Japan Have the 
Philippine*. 

WHATEVER we do or don't do. 
the Japanese, says a writer in 
Harper's Weekly, are bound 
to obtain the Philippines soon or late. 
This writer, Victor Rousseau, warns 
us that the issue between the two na- 
tions is due not to sentiment but neces- 
sity. Japan has a population of nearly 
fifty millions on an area of about two- 
thirds that of California, and two- 
thirds of this area is mountainous and 
valueless for agriculture.. The average 
farm in Japan is about three acres in 
extent. No other nation, net even 
Germany, is in such need of colonies. 
"She must expand or die of inanition." 
There is only one territory, we are told, 
where she can adequately settle her 
surplus population. The Philippine 
Islands have an area larger than that 
of Japan and a population of less than 
eight millions. They are in the direct 
path of Japan's southern expansion. 
Says Mr. Rousseau: 

"Thus it is inevitable that Japan must 
acquire the Philippines, peacefully if she 
can, forcibly if she must. The law of 
self-preservation is mightier than any of 
the Commandments. Her galling poverty, 
which is advanced as her most urgent 
reason for keeping the peace, is thus her 
keenest incentive. No state has been 
restrained from war by poverty. Japan 
have land or 



Whom I* 
Japan Arming? 

SINCE her war with Russia, Mr. 
Rousseau tells us, Japan has 
been arming more feverishly than 
ever. Her naval expenditures have in- 
creased from $19,231,945 in 1906 to 
$46,158,216 in 1912. Against whom is 
she arming? Certainly not against 
Russia, whose navy is now pitifully in- 
ferior to her own. Certainly not 
against England or Germany, jealously 
watching each other on the North Sea. 
"Nothing but the prevision of a lifc- 
and-death struggle with the United 
States would stimulate Japan to make 
these desperate sacrifices." And noth- 
ing in all history, says Mr. Rousseau, 
would be so ironical as the spectacle 
of the United States waging a seven- 
years' war with Japan in defense of ter- 
ritories we do not want and only to 
"save our face." The writer concludes 
as follows: 

"A Philippine republic : s an unrealizable 
aspiration, nor could it survive ; nor could 
we carry out our guarantee of protection. 
To set up one would be to invite rcoccu- 
pation within a term of years. But to 
approach Japan, offering her the pro- 
tectorate over the islands, would convert 
an inevitable enemy into a friend and ally 
whose assistance would be of incalculable 
value in the development of our Chinese 
trade, the recognition of our title to the 
Hawaiian Islands, and our security upon 
our western shores." 
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HOW CHINA TOOK HER NEW PLACE AMONG THE NATIONS 



The gathering that listened to the perusal of President Wilson's letter recognising the republic of which Yuan Shi Kai ia the bead. The great 
Chinaman la in uniform and top boots in from. At his left is Mr. E. T. Williams, in charge of the American legation at Pelting. Members of the 
Chinese administration and of the legation staff complete the group. 



Tokyo and Washington in 
Animated Correspondence. 

JAPANESE Jingoes failed com- 
pletely last month in that effort 
to drive Admiral Yamamoto 
from the post of Premier which 
began with the appearance of 
the now celebrated land bill in the 
legislature of California. All the in- 
timations in the Osaka Mainichi and 
journals of like bellico.se temper that 
Japan needs a "strong man" as well as 
a powerful fleet have impressed only 
a few extremists. Mass meetings of 
the uncompromizingly patriotic in 
Tokyo, addressed by eloquent depu- 
ties, make less impression than even 
the followers of the peaceful Prince 
Katsura feared. The pacifists organ- 
ized I demonstration which, say the 
month's despatches, convinced edu- 
cated Japanese opinion that the Amer- 
ican attitude has all along been mis- 
understood. The people of the United 
States do not regard the" subjects of 
Voshihito as an inferior race. The 
negotiations are conducted on a plane 
of perfect equality between the parties 
to them. Such assertions, definitely 
made in the Kokumin Shimbttit, tend 
to minimize the arguments of the Jin- 
goes, who asserted that in this country 
Japanese are placed on a level with 
negroes. The newer and more benign 
face worn by the crisis does not hlind 
the Tokyo statesmen to its importance. 
There has been in progress between 
our Department of State and the Tokyo 
foreign office, if the world's press be 
well informed, a correspondence so 



animated that, as the Paris Temps 
says, unusual caution is exercized with 
regard to the phraseology. As this 
correspondence proceeds the foreign 
office of Great Britain tends to be 
drawn into it. 



The Whole World Watching 
Our Japanese Crisis. 

AMERICAN opinion is misled re- 
rrarding one point of importance 
1 in the Japanese crisis, according 
to the Paris Matin. It is not a matter 
affecting primarily official Tokyo and 
official Washington. Official London 
has become gravely concerned — is even 
injecting itself into the dispute, cau- 
tiously and tactfully, to be sure, but 
definitely. Indeed, as European press 
comment elucidates these mysteries of 
the far East, there is not a power on 
earth with Asiatic possessions which is 
not involved or, rather, which docs not 
deem itself involved, in the issue. 
Never were the chancelleries so active 
in ■ dispute and never did a rain of 
despatches descend from so many 
capitals. The result, according to a 
COT re s po nd e n t of the Paris Temps, has 
been disconcerting to the Japanese gov- 
ernment. It finds itself isolated in an 
unexpected fashion. The somewhat 
swift change of tone in the Ltmdoil 
lirr-.^ — at first inclined to side with 
Japan — reflects a new attitude of the 
I'ritish Foreign Office to the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Great Britain, as 
the I-ondon Standard remarks, could 
not side with Japan against the United 
States. 



British Dominions, the United 
States and Japan. 

OFFICIAL London has heard 
from the British dominions with 
marked effect since California 
enacted a land bill. This intelligence, 
disseminated in some English and 
French dailies, suggests that a severe 
strain would be placed upon loyal sen- 
timent in Australia, in New Zealand 
and even in Canada were the United 
States to find England on Japan's side 
in a controversy involving such sore 
points throughout the Pacific Aus- 
tralian organs of solid respectability, 
like the Melbourne Age. are with the 
radical Sydney Bulletin to that extent. 
Even those opposition papers in Lon- 
don which, like The Standard and The 
Outlook, once championed Japan, now 
incline to chide Sir Edward Grey for 
his failure to foresee this crisis when 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance was re- 
newed. German dailies like the Krcuc- 
Zcitumj (Berlin) have little doubt that 
British diplomacy will contrive to ex- 
ploit the situation as fresh evidence 
that Germany is encouraging the Jap- 
anese to defy the United States. 
Tokyo's discovery that the treaty with 
Britain is turning out a broken reed 
will, the Berlin Vossischc says, make 
the Japanese wary. 



Japan's Emperor a Pcr- 
munrnl Invalid. 

YOSHIHITO seems to have recov- 
ered from the attack of pneu- 
monia which held him prisoner 
in the Ayoatna Palace at the height of 
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News ItrM: "NtuntUlions between Japan and the United 
State* are prc*re>5itiK Mti»factorily. It U expected 'hat a .friendly 
and permanent solution of the difficulty will be reached." 

— Orr in Nashville American 



the United States, "a pre- 
posterous and impossible 
contingency against which 
Washington has to guard." 
California is in a position 
to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
while Japan is going to 
The Hague. The situa- 
tion is on its constitu- 
tional side a great em- 
barrassment to the Wilson 
administration, according 
to the French daily, while 
a British periodical, the 
London World, sees in the 
complication a warning 
against Home Rule for 
Ireland The Dublin gov- 
ernment, it argues, might 
create for London the em- 
barrassment created by 
Sacramento for Washing- 
ton, and embroil the nation 
in foreign complications. 



Japan, it must be remembered, has al- 
ways been jealous of western races 
acquiring too strong a hold in her terri- 
tory, and has deliberately sought to re- 
strict the activities of foreign residents 
and merchants. She has not to fear an 
influx of laboring men, but she has al- 
ways been on the alert to guard against 
the undue extension of the power of alien 
capitalists, and apart from the prohibition 
of the right to own land there is a con- 
stant tendency to put difficulties in the 
way of the foreign trader." 



Our Japarte" 
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the California crisis. A procession of 
priests went on a pilgrimage to the 
sacred mountain of Fujiyama to im- 
plore the intercession of the first im- 
perial ancestor in the potentate's be- 
half, as a result of which, according 
to the Niclii Niehi, his Majesty is on 
the way to recovery- This news is 
contradicted by the European de- 
spatches. They proclaim Yoshihito a 
permanent invalid, owing to the natural 
weakness of his constitution. The 
reign may terminate abruptly at any 
moment, we read in the Independence 
Beige of Brussels. He granted an au- 
dience to the elder statesmen shortly 
after his removal to the modern Chi- 
yoda palace, a fact which proved to 
the Kuropean correspondents that the 
crisis over California must he grave. 
A relapse followed. The sickly aspect 
of the Fmperor when he appears in 
public gives the impression that he can 
never display the energy essential to 
his alleged plan of personal rule. As 
a factor in his country's diplomacy he 
is said to be eliminated. 
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How the Tokyo Foreign 
Office I'un Its Cast. 

STATESMEN in Tokyo are most 
reluctant to submit their griev- 
ance in California to the judg- 
ment of an American court. They may 
in the end invite Washington to The 
Hague. This information, afforded by 
the Paris Figaro, is coupled with the 
assertion from an official Japanese 
source, that, whatever the decision, 
Washington would not enforce it 
against California (if we lost) by a 
resort to arms. This much is implicit, 
from a Japanese point of view, in the 
official correspondence. The Hague 
might, by a decision, declare California 
in rebellion against the government of 



Japan Scolded by the 
British Press. 
RITISH diplomacy is somewhat 
annoyed at Tokyo for springing 
a Pacific crisis upon the world 
time when Europe and especially 
is preoccupied with grave 
problems at home. This is the key to 
the noticeable change of attitude in 
London, according to the Berlin For- 
ti'iirts. Traces of the same state of 
mind are detected in the Paris Tempi 
and other organs amenable to the offi- 
cial influence of the Quai d'Orsay. 
They saw the force of the Japanese 
contention only at first. Now they 
look at the crisis more and more from 
the standpoint of Cali- 
fornia. Returning to the 
subject in the light of 
considerations which had 
not occurred to it at first, 
apparently, the London 
Post observes that no 
amount of argument will 
persuade the people of 
California to accord to 
Japanese the same rights 
as they grant Europeans. 
It states the case from this 
point of view as follows: 

"The Calif ornians, and 
the American nation in gen- 
eral, are apprehensive of the 
growth within their midst 
of a community alien not 
only in the outward features 
of race, !<ut in thought, tra- 
dition and feeling. The 
United States has one great 
racial problem to deal with. 
She does not want another. 
It is i ossil Ic thin tin Japa- 
nese Government may see 
the futility of insisting on 
the right of its subjects to 
seltlc freely among a people 
by whom they arc regarded 
as unwelcome straneer *. 



Crisis as a 
>rld Problem. 
NLESS the nations of Europe 
be brought to perceive that the 
"ultimate point" in dispute be- 
tween Washington and Tokyo does not 
affect the United States alone, still less 
the State of California— that it is es- 
sentially a world question— a grave in- 
ternational issue may confront civiliza- 
tion unawares. Such is the gist of a 
solemn warning addressed by the Lon- 
don Times to British opinion upon the 
basis of an article by that noted expert 
on world politics, Sir Valentine Chirol. 
"Japan," says the great daily, "has won 
mighty victories at immense cost to 
herself; and, having established her 
prowess in modern warfare on land and 
sea, she seeks from the powerful white 
races which have long dominated every 
continent recognition upon terms of 
equality." Her claim first becomes 
acute as a cause of trouble in Cali- 
fornia. That is due only to the "ac- 
cident of propinquity." Steam has 
brought the Pacific slope of America 
into close touch with the yellow races : 

"California is now the frontier line of 
the white races, beyond which are the 
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MEXICO STILL SEETHING WITH REVOLT 
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modern weapons, at least Cuban vantage point, a revolution 
here and there. The story that is economic purely and simply, 
goes that these muniments to satisfy the needs of the hun- 
gry and dispossessed. It is a revolu- 
tion tending to develop into a grand 
social transformation of society. "The 
simple peasants have grasped the con- 
ception of a free society, of solidarity, 
of mutual support.'" They have not 
read Marx and Kropotkin but they 



of war emanate from a 
source of supply upon 
which the United States 
government looks with 
suspicion. The official re- 
ply to that intimation, so 
far as it can be gleaned 
from the month's contra- think as if they had. 
dictory despatches, is to — — 

the effect that the weap- 
ons have been procured 
in a legitimate manner to 
be stored for army pur- 
poses. The arsenal which 
figured so melodramatic- 
ally in 



Fulminat<-» 
Again*) Hutrrta. 

ZAPATA, the most persistent and 
perhaps the most radical of all 
the Mexican revolutionaries, has 
placed himself at the head of what he 
the Madero trag- calls the "revolutionary junta of the 
edy has. apparently, been State of Morclos." In that capacity he 
replenished. That Mexico directs, apparently, the armed move- 
has a legitimate use for mcnts of the southern and central por- 
wcapons and ammunitions tions of the republic. He announces 
in large quantity is held to that he does not recognize the pro- 
be proved bv the renewed visional government of Victoriano 
teeming populations of Asia. Time was activities of the notorious Zapata and Huerta and will take the field against 
when Mu^ovv and Poland and the plains other revolutionists. The recent loan that usurper. The revolution, an- 
of Hungary and the Danube valley held is intended to defray pressing charges, nounccs Zapata, will not end until it 
the bulwarks of the white races against i Ilc ludir»g indemnities and railroad sub- has seen its promises realized, and "it 
the irruption of an Asiatic flood. By one sidicS Some fifty thousand more will struggle, with virile and Titanic 
of those mysterious pulsations of hu- \j auscr r ifl cs have been ordered from efforts, until it has secured the libera- 
manitv which evade complete analysis the \ „_ co arma factory in Tokyo tion of the people, until it has recovered 



STILL SORE 

— Orr in Nuhville Amtrican 



T , the Japanese arms 

because the army under Huerta is to the lands, forests and waters that have 



growth of an ordered Europe, the in- 
crease of the white populations, the long 
start given to the West by the discoveries 
of science, the slow desiccation of the in- 
tervening regions, have all helped to turn 
the gaze of Asia in new directions. We 
shall not judge this question aright un- 
less we first seek to make allowance for 
the nervous apprehensions which un- 
doubtedly pervade the inhabitants of the 
Pacific slope. Their fears arc exag- 
gerated and premature, but they arc not 
entirely groundless. There should be 
room enough and to spare for the sur- 
plus millions of China and Japan in the 
undeveloped territories of the Asiatic 
mainland for many decades to come. But 
California sees that she offers to the am- 
bitious Asiatic a quicker pathway to afflu- 
ence, ana she knows from experience that 
the white races can never compete on 
equal terms against Asiatic industry. No 
useful purpose will be served by blind 
condemnation of the tendencies of public 
opinion in the western States. They 
spring not so much from race hatred as 
from the instinct of self-preservation, and 
even if the present minor dispute is com- 
posed they will assuredly recur." 

Hiwrta and the Mexican 
Loan of $100,000,000, 

HOW President Huerta will 
expend the loan of a hun- 
dred million dollars which, 
from all accounts, a French 
syndicate was glad to grant 
the Mexican government, remains a 
mystery to the Congress of that re- 
public. There have been large ship- 
ments of arms into the country from 
across the seas. For the first time since 
Porfirio Diaz fell, the troops of the 
republic are beginning to exhibit really 



1 e increased shortly to eighty thousand been taken by usurpation." In fulfil 



men and the manufacturers whose bid 
was approved were lower in price and 
more generous in quality than their 
German rivals. Talk of a Japanese 
"foothold" in Mexico is officially pro- 
nounced preposterous. 



mcnt of these purposes, Zapata has 
summoned a conference of all the revo- 
lutionists in Mexico at a point fixed 
upon but not made public. Felix Diaz 
is denounced as the greatest enemy of 
Mexico, who aims at supreme power. 



Activity of Mrxican 
Revolutinnarits 

PEON'S arming them- 
selves in all parts of 
Mexico and joining 
revolutionary organiza- 
tions to foment agrarian- 
ism have Income a prob- 
lem to Huerta which no 
ingenuity of his can solve. 
Impartial observers seem 
agreed on this point, 
whether one refers to 
European dailies like the 
Koluischc Zcilung or im- 
passioned local comment 
in refugee organs like 
Regeneration ( I-os An- 
geles) or the Tierra 
(Havana). Mexico is in 
the throes of a spiritual 
and mental revolt as well 
as a military one. accord- 
ing to Regeneration. The 
revolutionary organs pro- 
fess to believe that Hu- 
erta will not last. They 
foresee intervention by 
the United States at the 
instigation of Europe. 
The world is witnessing 
in Mexico, declares the 
radical TiVrra from its 
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of Mexican 

OPTIMISM continues to be the 
note of the Huerta administra- 
tion as it faces the future. Za- 
pata brands as falsehoods stories of 
surrender on the part of rebel leaders. 
Nevertheless Morales, the revolutionist 
leader from Tepic, and Villa, the rebel 
chief who escaped under Madero. have 
offered their adherence to the provi- 
sional president. Roinulo Figucroa. 
commander of ruralcs, who revolted 
some time ago, likewise wishes to yield 
to the established government. There 
are others, according to official ac- 
counts. The revolutionary chiefs arc 
many, however, and for the first time 
they manifest a tendency to combina- 
tion. They derive encouragement, 
fears the Pais, published in the capital, 
from the attitude of Washington, which 
persists in withholding recognition. 
The United States is thus placed in a 
position which to the Mexican organ 
is "ridiculous." The "most power- 
ful, cultured and civilized nations of 
Europe"— Spain, France, F.ngland and 
Austria— have conferred recognition 
and yet the austere, the Puritan Wood- 
row Wilson hesitates !" That makes 
the inspired Mexican organ indignant. 



fighting deputies would be 
reinforced by others whose 
parliamentary duties keep 
them in the capital. "It 
is even possible that the 
popular chambcr.dissolvcd 
in the metropolis, might 
reassemble on the Coa- 
huila border, under the 
wing of the revolution." 
"Already," adds the Dia- 
rio, "we ha% r c with us 
anarchy, brigandage, a 
chaotic congress, govern- 
mental instability, an in- 
cendiary press and incen- 
diary parliamentary ora- 
tors. What is there lack- 
ing to place us on a level 
with Kaffir bu)d?" Mexico 
seems to this organ of 
moderate opinion to be 
going in for "showy Jaco- 
binism" and make-believe 
democracy. It will take 
time to work that sort of 
a thing out of its system. 




Chaotic Conditions in Mexico. 

WORKINGMEN throughout the 
Mexican republic are too 
prone to listen to irresponsi- 
ble demagogs, laments the Pah, in 
close touch with the provisional gov- 
ernment. Wage - earners have been 
listening to agitators in the capital it- 
self, we read, the object of the mal- 
contents being to spread the spirit of 
rebellion. It is no secret to the Nacion, 
a somewhat conservative paper, that 
many deputies in Congress— perhaps 
forty— are fighting on the side of the 
revolution. That is why the Mexican 
congress should not be dissolved. The 
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Hucrta'a Mexico No Better 
Than Madero'*. 

AILROAD bridges are destroyed 
all over Mexico still, passenger 
trains are blown up and travelers 
despoiled of their effects, towns are 
assaulted and commercial establish- 
ments sacked. Those who own coun- 
try estates arc shot, the authorities arc 
hanged by rebels, the clergy are killed, 
archives are burned. Battles have been 
fought with no other weapons than 
dynamite bombs. Trains have been set 
on fire after an end has been made of 
all the crew. Mines and banks have 
been seized and looted for the benefit 
of revolutionists. These were the or- 
dinary events of the Madero 
mcnt and they have not 
Huerta. That is the sum of things 
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Mexican, writes J. F. Moncaleano, who 
was editor of La Lus in Mexico city 
until he was expelled. He continues in 
Rcgeneraci6n : 

"Why have these ideas of Social Revo- 
lution taken such an increased hold? 
Why are the papers at the capital so 
troubled and why arc they crying out 
that society is in danger? Why is the 
people moved to proceed thus? I.ct us 
look at the interesting phase in which 
this people finds itself. 

"Let us go to the great Aztec metropo- 
lis, and there we shall meet what is sim- 
ply a drunken population; one that has 
only the prison for its home. It earns 
little, and one cannot go a block without 
meeting a tavern, a pawnshop, a brothel, 
barracks, or one of those centers of in- 
fection they call -hospitals." One sees 
men half-naked, more than two thousand 
blind persons who live by public charity, 
an infinity of churches, mothers who 
punch out the eyes of their newly-born 
sons to blind them and thus assure them 
a future in which they will be supported 
by alms. The workers declare a strike 
and are murdered by orders from the 
government. The factories are 
but the barracks arc open." 
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YOUNG TURKEY REPROACHES EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 
"And yrt you promised n the victory:" 



— Pam Fitcro. 



The New Peril of the 
in the llalkans. 
O SOONER had the pre- 
liminary treaty of peace 
bdwcm Turkey and the 
Ralkan states been signed 
at St. James's Palace than 
all other issues were overshadowed by 
the actiteness of the quarrel between 
Servia and Bulgaria. Even the assas- 
sination of Mahmoud She fleet Pasha 
seemed bv comparison no mure than 
a ripple on the surface of the stream 
of events. The Grand Vizier in 
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THE CLASH OF INTERESTS IS THE BALKANS 



Constantinople had announced that 
in the event of a conflict between the 
allies, Turkey could not remain neutral. 
He had just received word of the 
signing of the "peace." In no long 
time he was slain. The treaty pro- 
vides that the Sultan shall cede to 
the allies all Turkish territory on the 
mainland of Europe, west of a line to 
be drawn from Enos to Midia. The 
boundary will be fixed by an inter- 
national commission. The Albanian 
frontiers and all questions concerning 
that new kingdom are left to the pow- 
ers. Turkey cedes Crete to the allies. 
The powers are to decide the destinies 
of all the Turkish isles in the Aegean 
except Crete and the peninsula of 
Mount Athos. A conference of the 
powers at Paris is to settle financial 
details and boundary disputes. Such, 
in outline, are the terms of a peace so 
provocative that it was the direct oc- 
casion, according to the I-ondon Tele- 
graph, of increased tension among the 
parties to it. A most uncompromizing 
speech, delivered in the Skupshtina at 
Belgrade by Premier Pasitch of Ser- 
via, led to a war scare in Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. Indeed, only the direct 
and very great pressure exerted by the 
British Foreign Minister. Sir Edward 
Grey, led to the signing of the peace, 
which has yet to be ratified in four 
capitals. 

Downfall of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe. 

PRACTICAL extinction of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe last 
month and the rise in its stead 
of what the I-ondon Times calls "new 
and vigorous young communities, akin 
in blood and creed to the rest of 
Christendom." do not leave that great 
journal at ease regarding the imme- 
diate future. "As we look forward, 
we are conscious of a future so dim 
and uncertain, fraught with such un- 
told possibilities of good and overhung 
by such serious menaces of evil, that 
the wisest must shrink from predic- 
tion." The very manner in which the 
eclipse of the Sultan's rule in Europe 
has been effected is a lesson to our 
contemporary in the fallibility of all 
political prophecy. "It has been 'fore- 
told for centuries, but who would have 
ventured to assert, a very few years 
ago, that the Balkan states would have 
wrought it in one brief campaign by 
their unaided strength?" I.ule Burgas, 
we are assured, sealed the doom of the 
O.smanli in Europe. After that, the 
Turks made but little resistance, save 
behind the walls of their fortresses. 



Revival of the Concert 
of Europe. 

MORE marvelous than any other 
conspicuous feature of the sud- 
den Balkan peace, to the Paris 
Temps, organ of the foreign office, is 
the fact that Europe could live through 
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WHEN SCUTARI SURRENDERED 

The emblems of the allies were unfurled at the citadel and the town took it- place among the 
spoil of the Ilalkan War until the great powers likewise hoisted their own ensigns. 



a first-class war that involved no great 
power. The inference is that the con- 
cert of Europe, so long derided, still 
lives, still means something. The same 
idea strikes the London Telegraph 
forcibly. "If there was one thing of 
which all Balkan students were per- 
suaded, it was that the breaking up 
"of the Turkish power in Europe would 
be attended by convulsions and catas- 
trophes affecting Europe at large." 
Hence it was dreaded. The dire war 
came, however. It is just over. "The 
extraordinary result has been achieved 
that Europe at large is more earnestly 
set on peace than it was when the con- 
flict began." The war raged from 
early in October last, when Nicholas 
of Montenegro made his spectacular 
dash to Scutari, through two months 
of artillery duelling that brought tri- 
umph to the Servians at Uskub and 
Kumanovo, the terrible check of the 
Sultan's troops at Lule Burgas and the 
occupation of Salonica by the Greeks. 
Then, last December, came a peace 
conference that lasted some six weeks 
in vain. War had to rage again. Adri- 
anople fell in March and Nicholas of 
Montenegro got into Scutari. Nine 
months in all have elapsed since Eu- 
rope was first startled by the declara- 
tion of war. observes the British daily, 
and in that time the whole face of the 
"near East" has been altered. 



Can the Immediate Future 
of the Ualkani be Peace ? 

QUESTIONS of an order so 
critical face the powers within 
the next few months that the 
pessimists of the Balkans deem the 
Albanian problem alone insoluble, even 
tho it were not complicated by the 
others. Greece and Italy wage a warm 
press campaign over that. Servia is in 
a state of fury, fears the Paris Dcbats, 
over her thwarted aspirations on the 
Adriatic. The Italian Prime Minister 
has set up claims to the Aegean isles 
which affront Prime Minister Vcni- 



zelos at Athens. To make matters 
more .disagreeable for all concerned. 
Belgrade and Sophia, at loggerheads 
over so many other things, arc agreed 
that the powers mean to saddle them 
with Turkey's national debt and they 
refuse in advance to submit to any- 
thing of the sort. In some respects, 
therefore, as the London Telegraph. 
unusually well informed on the point, 
sorrowfully concedes, the situation 
looks blacker than it has been for a 
long time. "The Bulgarians are trans- 
ferring with the utmost speed their 
forces from Chatalja to Macedonia. 
The Greeks are complaining that once 
more they have been attacked in their 
own country. The dispute between 
Bulgaria antl Servia seems more acute 
than before." Nevertheless, the lead- 
ing dailies of London and Paris refuse 
to give up hope altogether. The 
stormy petrel is still the fighting Kinjj 
of the Hellenes, whose dreams of set- 
ting a son of his upon a throne at Con- 
stantinople arc deemed premature by 
his own Prime Minister. 



Servian* and Greeks 
Against Bulgarians. 

AT LAST accounts. King Peter of 
t-\ Servia and King Constantinc of 
(.recce were for trying conclu- 
sions in the field with Czar Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria. That a battle did not 
come last month is pronounced by the 
Paris Matin fresh evidence both c»f the 
political genius and of the persuasive 
powers of Prime Minister Vcnizelos 
of ( ireece. The Servians, it seems, did 
not anticipate that their own victories 
over the Turk would prove so tre- 
mendous. They made a treaty with the 
Bulgarians based primarily upon the 
efficiency of Czar Ferdinand's army. 
Belgrade protests that, having done an 
unexpectedly large proportion of the 
conquering, a division of the territorial 
spoil ought to be modified accordingly. 
Bulgaria is unable to appreciate the 
force of this logic. To her, explains 
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the Paris paper, a bargain is a bargain 
however the fortunes of war may go 
after it be made. Czar Ferdinand will 
not yield an inch, a circumstance amply 
demonstrated to the press of Europe 
bv the coming and going of artillery 
and battalions along his new frontiers. 

Turtccy'n Internal Conflict 
over Constantinople. 

A PLAN to remove the Sultan's 
capital from Constantinople to an 
interior city of Asia proved so 
fruitful of factional strife that the 
(.rand Vizier summarily suppressed 
discussion of the topic in the fkdam 
and other dailies just before he 
was killed. The suggestion is un- 
derstood to find favor with the 
Young Turks and with the Sultan 
himself. It is opposed by the Sheik- 
ul-Islam and the clergy as a retreat 
in the face of the infidel, if the Paris 
Figaro is accurate. No such scheme 
would be tolerated by the powers, ac- 
cording to the official organ of Czar 
Ferdinand in Sofia, because the Turks 
could reorganize their army under 
cover in the interior of Asia. While 
the Sultan is under observation, he 
can be kept out of mischief. This is 
taken to mean that the Balkan powers 
may get into a new conflict among 
themselves over Constantinople, upon 
which both Ferdinand and Con- 
stantine still cherish designs. The 
Young Turks arc urged to remove 
their country's capital from the his- 
toric city by Field Marshal von dcr 
C.oltz. the great German soldier who 
did so much for their military educa- 
tion. He warns the world in the 
Vienna Seuc Frcie Pressc against the 
inference that the future of the Sul- 
tan's empire is to be calm and peace- 
ful, lie urges the Young Turks to 
take in hand their military reorganiza- 
tion at once. I-et them fix their capital 
at Aleppo or even at Damascus. "No 
government with its seat at Constan- 
tinople has remained for long healthy 
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and strong." N'o doubt, the shifting 
of the capital would lie no easy thing 
Kulers and grandees would not want 
to leave the "paradise on earth." Hut 
the statesman who carried out the idea 
would win immortal glory. The tier- 
man F.mpcror himself is said to wel- 
come the idea, but for some reason it 
is not liked in St. Petersburg. 



Russia. Austria and the 
Spy Scandal in Vienna. 

DURING the severe strain in offi- 
cial relations between Vienna 
and St. Petersburg over Scrvia's 
attitude occurred the sensational sui- 
cide of Colonel Alfred Kedi. This 
brilliant officer of the general staff at 
Vienna was told to kill himself, if we 
may believe despatches in the Paris 
Humanilc. by his own superiors. He 
had for some years been selling mili- 
tary secrets to the Czar's government 
under circumstances gravely compro- 
mizing not only to the Russian army 
magnates but to the Russian diplomatic 
corps as well. If the somewhat sen- 
sational stories of the month be true, 
the heir to the Austro-1 lungarian 
throne, Franz Ferdinand, possesses 
evidence that the Russian embassy in 
Vienna had every detail of the recent 
mobilization in the Dual Monarchy. 
Such information could have been se- 
cured, says the Zcit, only through 
gross, systematic treason of more than 
one high officer. Colonel Kedl lived 
far beyond his means. He was a poor 
man. He received large remittances 
through the Russian consul at Prague. 
Had there been a conflict between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary as a re- 
sult of the Balkan crisis, adds the daily 
just named, the Czar's information 
bureau would have ln-en informed of 
every detail of strategy outlined in 
Vienna for the entire campaign. So 
profound is the scandal arising in con- 
sequence of this affair that it seems 
to have strained the international situ- 
ation in Europe itself. 



A Scheme to Discredit 
Rmiai 

SO SINISTER, from a St. Peters- 
burg standpoint, are the events 
accompanying the signing of the 
Balkan peace pact that a plot to dis- 
credit Russia with all the Slav peoples 
in what was Turkey is hinted at in the 
Savoy c I 'remya. The spy scandal in 
Vienna follows a tale that the Czar 
bribed Essad Pasha to give up Scutari 
at the eleventh hour to Nicholas of 
Montenegro. There is said to be 
no truth in these and other fantastic 
legends, including the theory that be- 
neath the surface tension exists be- 
tween Nicholas in St. Petersburg and 
Franz Ferdinand, future Austrian Em- 
peror and Hungarian King. Neverthe- 
less, notes the well-informed Doctor 
E. J. Dillon, in the London 7V/<\t,-r.r/>/i, 
official St. Petersburg is mystified by 
what goes on under its eye-. Long 
military trains laden with ammunition, 
soldiers and provisions are rolling one 
after another from Sofia to the Servian 
frontier, the tone of the Servian and 
Bulgarian press is mutually provoca- 
tive and threats arc being made in deed 
as well as in word. Speaking with 
authority, the expert on the Balkan 
gives us in the great London mouth- 
piece of diplomatic St. Petersburg this 
view of the dispute: "The Servian na- 
tion feels convinced that, whether or 
not Bulgaria's claims are borne out by 
treaty, to recognize them would be to 
liestow the hegemony of the Peninsula 
upon a rival who will revolve in Aus- 
tria's orbit, and to deal a terrible blow 
to the Servian race. And all other 
considerations fall into a secondary 
place when compared with this." 



King Gcnr*.' Gets a Shock 
at the Derby. 

CG before the tragedy at the 
Derby which cost the life of 
that active militant woman 
suffragist. Emily Wilding Da- 
vison, King George had ex- 
pressed a willingness to receive a 
deputation of those who favor votes 
for women. The idea was pronounced 
impractical by Prime Minister Asquith. 
who caused a search of constitutional 
precedents to be made with care. Thus 
runs the London gossip as collected in 
The Throne and other papers. When 
His Majesty returned from Berlin 
after the royal wedding there, the mili- 
tants, at the suggestion, it seems, of 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst. who talked 
with them at Paris, arranged to hurl 
a petition into the royal carriage at 
Victoria station. The plan was frus- 
trated. Then it was that the idea of 
effecting a spectacular stroke at the 
Derby, during the following week, 
found favor with the followers of Mrs. 
Pankhurst. Popular interest in the 
contest for the blue ribbon of the Brit- 
ish turf was at its height. Craganour. 
owned by a distinguished ship magnate 
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THE DERBY, THE COLT ASD THE SUFFRAGET 



of Liverpool, was the favorite ; but, ac- 
cording to our London contemporary, 
Sporting Life, this horse was born un- 
der an unlucky star. The King's own 
entry, Anmcr, a Sandringham-brcd colt 
by Florizel II., seems never to have 
been in the running, for it has ranked 
always as an inferior animal. At New- 
market Anmer had failed in the Payne 
Stakes when the opposition was only 
second class. However, the King had 
arranged to be at Epsom in the royal 
box on each day of the meet. The 
suffragets laid their plans accordingly. 



tants arranged a spectacular funeral. 
The martyr was about forty years old, 
and long a recognized heroine of the 
cause. She was a pioneer hunger 
striker and had been in prison eight or 
nine times. She would barricade her- 
self in a cell until extricated by means 
of the fire hose. 



The King's Colt and tbc 
Surtraget. 

TATTENI1AM CORNER is the 
name given to that part of the 
Derby course at which the mili- 
tant suffraget made her now historic 
dash. It was all over in a trice — the 
field of galloping horses, the seizure of 
the bridle, the plunge of the startled 
colt, the throwing of the jockey prone 
and unconscious. Miss Davison struck 
on her head when she had turned a 
complete somersault, sustaining a frac- 
ture of the skull which ended her life 
in four more days. Her plan had mis- 
carried, say the despatches, through 
the action of a spectator who tried to 
intercept her as the horses slowed to 
turn the corner. She had a narrow 
escape from lynching by the mob. 
Enormous bets were jeopardized by the 
episode, but the effect upon the agita- 
tion in favor of votes for women re- 
mains to be seen. The Pankhurst mili- 



Rampant Suffraget Militancy 
in London. 

HOW the King was affected by the 
Derby tragedy is not disclosed 
by the newspapers, but it is sig- 
nificant that no royal message of con- 
dolence was sent. The late Edward 
VII. never failed to send a message of 
sympathy to any spectator, however 
humble, who met with accident at a 
Derby. If the King sent no word to 
the ladies, they did not ignore him. 
"Constitutional methods of approaching 
our King having failed." ran the suf- 
fraget telegram to the palace, "and 
Miss Emily Wilding Davison having 
given her life to call attention to the 
women's passionate demands for the 
franchise, we ask the King to give 
serious attention to this appeal for 
womanhood." There was no cessation 
of the scries of fires which in different 
parts of London inspire fear of a possi- 
ble general conflagration. An attempt 
to set the royal academy afire was 
frustrated by the timely discovery of a 
can of oil and a time fuse. The first 
of the suffraget bombs to do any serious 
damage was exploded at the royal ob- 
servatory at Edinburgh. 



Mrs. Pankhursi In and 
Out of Prison Again. 

BARELY a week had elapsed since 
the release of Mrs. Pankhurst 
from Holloway Jail when the 
tragedy at the Derby shocked all Eng- 
land. Since her rccommital she had 
taken no food. She was so very weak 
from a hunger strike that no |K>ssiblc 
connection between her movement s and 
those of the hapless Miss Davison can 
he traced, despite efforts to suggest her 
complicity. Since she was given three 
years of penal servitude for instigating 
the fire at Mr. David Lloyd (ieorge's 
golf villa at Walton-on-thc-Hill. Mrs. 
Pankhurst has spent but thirteen days 
in prison. Her friends describe her 
condition as "very bad indeed": but the 
London Throne prints a picture of the 
lady "fainting artistically" for purposes 
of the camera in a fashionably made 
tight skirt and a Duchess hat. Another 
of the "solemn warnings" with which 
the Home Secretary. Reginald McKen- 
na. irritates the London Standard has 
just been issued by that gentleman. 
He proclaims "no mercy." Militancy, 
he affirms, "has got to stop." / 'oles for 
Woman retorts that militancy will not 
stop. "The aroused women," it says, 
"are only beginning their campaign." 



Suffragets Cause Chaos in 
Asquith's Cabinet. 

BELIEF in the Liberal party is 
very general, says the London 
Times, that a crisis over mili- 
tancy within the cabinet is responsible 




Poor little Violet's heart is sore, 
Her tears flow fast by the old church door. 
She rolled a bombshell under the pews, 
But the mean old sexton cut the fuse- 




Sprightly Sal with tresses red 
Broke a London Bobbie's head! 
Whenever things are rather dull, 
Sally always cracks a skull. 
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for the paralysis of the Home Sec- 
retary's hand in dealing with the 
Pankhurst ladies. Sir Edward Grey, 
the foreign minister, and Mr. Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
agree that the women should be en- 
franchised at once. They are for find- 
ing some formula to save the face of 
the ministry and giving the women their 
vote without seeming to surrender to 
threats of violence. Winston Church- 
ill, stormy petrel of the cabinet, insists 
that things have gone so far as to 
render any giving in to the Pankhursts 
impossible. Mr. John Redmond favors 
postponement of any woman suffrage 
bill until Home Rule is achieved, es- 
pecially as the new parliament at 
Dublin would want to deal with the 
issue for itself. This is the deciding 
factor with Prime Minister Asquith. 
according to the I-ondon Post. Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, leader of the anti- 
suffrage agitation, declares that a ref- 
erendum and not a House of Commons 
should decide for or against the funda- 
mental change demanded by the Pank- 



was adamant. Women 
must vote in England 
on the same terms as 
men. An argument 
from the opposite point 
of view is advanced 
by the organ of the 
British aristocracy, the 
London Post, a most 
conservative journal, 
which tells us that it 
has hitherto been part 
of the Liberal creed 
to justify violence as a 
mode of political agita- 
tion : 

"The Liberal theory 
of the franchise is, we 
should have thought, that 
it is to express the will 
of the people. It does 
not matter whether the 
people arc wise or un- 
wise, have or have not a 
strike in the country, are 
educated or uneducated, 
so long as they arc 
adults. The Conservative 
theory, on the other 
hand, is, or used to be, 
that the object of gov- 
ernment is not the will 
but the good of the 
people, and that the object of the fran- 
chise should be to get the opinion of 
what is best and most stable and most 
responsible in the community. The latter 
theory has broken down because succes- 
sive Governments have lowered the fran- 
chise until property is swamped and the 
most ignorant and the least responsible 
of the population are enfranchised. The 
present Government is completing the 
process as far as men arc concerned, by 
introducing a bill to abolish the plural 
vote. Therefore the Liberal theory is 
that the franchise should include the 
whole people, without any distinction of 
person, or any attempt to sift the wheat 



from the chaff. How such a theory ex- 
is not quite clear to us." 
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The Reign of Terror 
in Portugal 

INDIFFERENT to the hornet's 
nest which has l>cen raised about 
his ears in consequence of a 
European agitation against Lis- 
bon's prison horrors, Senhor 
Alfonso Costa. Prime Minister of Por- 
tugal, has just sent a fresh batch of 
exiles to the Azores. There will be no 
relaxation, he assured the chamber of 
deputies last month, in the repressive 
measures directed against conspirators. 
Hundreds in that class have !>een ar- 
rested, and. if we may believe the Paris 
Gaulois, to say nothing of the London 
Times, held in durance upon the most 
frivolous pretexts. The reign of terror 
in Lisbon is ascribed to the activity of 
those secret societies which, since the 
establishment of the republic, have 
waged a war of annihilation against all 
who do not accept the principles they 
profess, especially the official atheism. 
Fathers, mothers, children of Christian 
tendencies, arc, "upon the hint of base 
informers." alleges the British daily, 
" thrown without regard to rank, age 
or condition into the common prisons, 
there to remain for weeks, months, or 
it may be years, herded with the vilest 
criminals." The facts are vouched for 
likewise by the Duchess of Bedford, 
who. horrified by the stories from Lis- 
lion, made a personal investigation on 
the spot. False witness and intimida- 
tion having secured wholesale arrests, 
it is affirmed, the same methods bring 
about conviction and deportation. Tor- 
ture, the use of forged documents and 
the denial of all human rights arc now. 
wc are asked to believe, the normal 
course of procedure in republican Por- 
tugal. 



How the Aristocrats Would 
Srttlc tht Suffragist Crisis. 

CONSERVATIVES in Great 
Britain have for some time 
past been considering the be- 
stowal of a vote upon those women 
who, as the London Standard says, 
" have a stake in the country." It is 
rumored that Mrs. Pankhurst was ap- 
proached recently with a suggestion 
that the vote be Riven, as a pre- 
liminary, to those of her sex who arc 
fitted by financial responsibility for an 
exercize of the privilege. The lady 
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How the Secret Society 
Slaughters Portugal'* 
Innocent. 

NO TYRANT could devize a more 
infamous system of terrorism 
than is now carried out in Lis- 
ten by the Carbonarios. The indict- 
ment is drawn by the Duchess of Bed- 
ford herself, confirmed by the London 
Times and accepted upon the basis of 
its own investigations by the Berlin 
I'ossische. The Carbonarios. it must 
be explained, are that section of the re- 
publican party which professes radical- 
ism in the extreme sense. Its devotion 
to the theories of Danton, Robespierre 
and Marat is not concealed. It glories 
in being the philosophical successor to 
the men of 1789 in Paris. The instru- 
ment rather than the leader of these 
Carbonarios is Prime Minister Costa 
himself. "Spies are in every house- 
hold," we read in the London Throne. 
"The very walls have ears and every 
window is an eye. Justice and truth 
play no part where convictions are de- 
termined beforehand. False witnesses 
can be had for the asking. An acquit- 
tal might be followed by murder."' It 
is affirmed in some European papers 
that the Portuguese tyranny is not de- 
fended by many republicans in Lisbon. 
The party is, however, completely at 
the mercy of its own radical wing, 
which has captured the organization 
and rules through the all-powerful 
secret society. It is a twentieth-cen- 
tury realization of the Rosicrucian 
mysteries in the fiction of Dumas. 



Republican Laws in 
Radical Portugal. 

SINCE the Carbonarios rule the 
chamber at Lisbon, and since the 
Premier is their representative, it 
was an easy matter to enact a law for- 
bidding a Roman Catholic to teach 
anybody anything. Were it not for the 
state of the law on this point, many of 
the prosecutions would, the German 
daily says, have no meaning. The 
schools have been remodeled along 
atheistic lines. The children are 
taught that there is no God. Their 
processions are given color through the 
medium of banners bearing big devices 
to that effect. All the bishops of the 
■ Portuguese episcopate addressed rep- 
resentations to the president of the re- 
public last month, setting forth the 
story of the persecution to which the 
faithful are subjected. The response 
has not been published. The London 
Post, which was the first newspaper in 
Europe to take up the agitation now in 
full swing, sets forth the abuses against 
which it protests as three — detention 
of political prisoners for long periods 
without trial, condemnation of suspects 
by suborned and inadequate testimony, 
and the existence of a secret society 
in the pay of the government whose in- 
terest it is to denounce suspected foes 
of the republic. 



Official Portugal Denies the 
Chances of Cruelty. 

FOR an answer to the charges of 
wholesale cruelty to Portuguese 
political prisoners, one is re- 
ferred to the statements of the offi- 
cially inspired Lisbon Scculo. There 
is not the slightest foundation in fact, 
it declares, for the misrepresentations 
of the clerical press of Europe with 
reference to prisoners in Portugal. 
There may be individual instances of 
ill treatment ; but these, when investi- 
gated are "corrected." The ill will 
of the "papal press," the machinations 
of royalists and priests and the organ- 
ized agitation led by English aristo- 
crats in the London press, explain to 
the Scculo all the calumny of which 
the republic is the victim. "Few of 
the specific charges made are an- 
swered, the arguments being mostly 
abstract and lame." Thus retorts the 
London Post, reiterating all that has 
been alleged. The official and inspired 
denials of the Lisbon daily receive 
equally short shrift in the I.ondon 
Times. Premier Costa, it opines, must 
long since have become aware of the 
imbecility of the persecutions of po- 
litical prisoners and of the discredit 
they bring upon the republic abroad. 
"Unfortunately he is no longer his own 
master." 

Canada's Senate Defies 
Her Prime Minister. 

A GENERAL election through- 
out the Dominion of Canada 
seems the only possible solu- 
tion of the deadlock between 
the Prime Minister and the 
Senate which has brought parliamen- 
tary life at Ottawa to a crisis. That 
may be deemed the gist of press opin- 
ion not only in Canada but in Great 
Britain itself, where the situation re- 
sulting from the refusal of the Senate 
to vote the thirty-five million dollars in 
aid of the King's navy occasions much 
political excitement. The Canadian 
Senate, in thus blocking the cherished 
policy of Prime Minister Borden, ex- 
plains the Toronto Globe, desires no 
more than a reference of the whole 
subject to the people. Mr. Borden, 
however, will demand the reform of 
the Senate, having framed proposals 
for the abolition of a nominated cham- 
ber and the election of the Senators by 
popular vote. He is alleged to be op- 
posed to any referendum on the ground 
that the last election, in bringing his 
party to power, gave it a mandate 
which must be obeyed. There is a 
vague suggestion that the defeated 
navy bill is to be introduced again. 
The supporters of Sir Wilfrid I -wrier 
in the press and in parliament behold 
his complete vindication in what has 
happened, according to the Ottawa 
Free Press, a Liberal organ. This 
journal predicts a general election as 
a matter of the near future despite the 
protestations of the ministerialist pa- 



pers that such talk is idle. Con- 
servative dailies see in all agitation for 
a general election another Liberal 
scheme to draw Canada closer to the 
United States. 



Canada's $35,000,000 
Dreadnought Cam- 
paign. 

EVER since the introduction into 
the Canadian Parliament of the 
Borden bill to appropriate a 
huge sum for British Dreadnoughts, 
there has raged a controversy so fierce 
that, as the Toronto Globe observes, 
matters of domestic concern are neg- 
lected. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the for- 
mer Prime Minister, who was over- 
whelmed at the polls over the reciproc- 
ity issue, lost no time, as Liberal 
leader, in challenging the Borden 
Dreadnought innovation. "Our pol- 
icy," he declared, "is a Canadian navy, 
built in Canada, manned in Canada, 
under the control of the Canadian 
Parliament and the Canadian people, 
and ready if Britain should ever be in 
danger." To this Prime Minister Bor- 
den has replied through his organs 
that the Dreadnought bill is an emer- 
gency measure, necessitated by the 
peril facing England through Ger- 
many's swollen fleet. Three extra 
ships must be built for King George's 
navy in haste. It is imperative that 
these ships be constructed where they 
can be finished in the shortest time. 
The menace of foreign armaments and 
the trend of events in Europe empha- 
size the necessity for immediate gifts 
of money to Great Britain. 



Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Prime Minister Borden. 

NEITHER emergency nor peril to 
Great. Britain of the kind em- 
phasized by Mr. Borden exists 
except in Tory Canadian imaginations, 
affirms Sir Wilfrid. He has contended 
ever since the struggle grew warm that 
the only sound Canadian policy in the 
permanent interest of the British Em- 
pire is the organization of a national 
navy to guard local waters from which 
the King's ships have been removed 
for concentration in Europe. He de- 
fined the Liberal position, according 
to an Ottawa correspondent of the 
Toronto Globe, in an amendment pro- 
viding for two Dreadnoughts, six light 
cruisers, twelve destroyers and six sub- 
marines, these to be divided into fleet 
units for the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
manned by Canadian seamen and main- 
tained at the sole cost of the Dominion 
Treasury. There was nothing in what 
Sir Wilfrid said, says the London 
Times feelingly, to suggest the des- 
perate resistance to the Borden pro- 
posals which has since developed. It 
concedes, however, that Sir Wilfrid's 
organs did denounce the Borden pro- 
gram in a manner "passionate and vio- 
lent." The measure was condemned 
as a blow to the autonomy of Canada. 
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Pandemonium in the 
Dominion Parliament. 

NKVER in its history has the Par- 
liament of Canada witnessed 
such scenes as attended the 
progress of Prime Minister Borden's 
Dreadnought bill through the House at 
Ottawa. There were days when the 
progress of legislation came to a halt. 
For two whole weeks the House sat 
continuously. Epithets were hurled 
right and left with a freedom setting 
all rules of order at defiance. In the 
course of a heated session recourse 
to actual physical violence was barely 
averted. The Prime Minister, to fol- 
low an authorized account of his atti- 
tude in the London Times, was deter- 
mined that the naval aid bill should go 
to its third reading that the majority 
should prevail and that parliament 
should not be dissolved. Never in any 
stage of the crisis was he more im- 
movable in that resolution, according 
to the sympathetic Hamilton Spectator. 
"The same impulse." it says, "which 
led the people of Canada to insist on 
sharing the task of the mother country 
on the veldts of South Africa will im- 
pel them now to consent to any sacri- 
fice we can reasonably be called upon 
to make for the sake of maintaining 
British supremacy." Such is the Bor- 
den plea. 

Has Borden "Throttled" 
Canada's Parliament ? 

INFURIATING to Liberal senti- 
ment in both Canadian press and 
parliament is the introduction of 
what Sir Wilfrid Lauricr deems gag 
rule. To the Borden organs it is digni- 
fied by the name of "closure." There 
were, it is said, disagreeable interviews 
between Prime Minister Borden and 
Sir Wilfrid Lauricr on this subject. 
The veteran Lilicral leader, with char- 
acteristic suavity, refused to consent to 
any limitation upon debate. Mr. Bor- 
den lost no time in modifying the rules 
of debate in a mode quite revolutionary 
compared with the procedure he super- 
seded. On twenty-four hours' notice 
a vote can now be taken. When 
"closure" is declared speeches must 
not exceed twenty minutes. Ministers 
alone may move this limitation upon 
dclntc. Had it not been for these in- 
novations, concede the conservative 
dailies, the Dreadnought bill could 
never have got through the House. 
Yet abandonment of the measure or 
a dissolution of parliament would, Mr. 
Borden felt, have entailed a humiliat- 
ing loss of prestige. It might have 
cost him the leadership of his party, for 
bis capacity to put a bill through would 
be open to question. 



The Immediate Political 
Future in Canada. 

PREDICTIONS that a general 
election must result in the ter- 
mination of Mr. Borden's lease 
of power, altho freely made in Liberal 



organs, make little impression upon 
the opposition press. From the more 
detached stand]*>int of London, The 
Times there opines that since he be- 
came Premier Mr. Borden has grown 
"immeasurably" in the regard and con- 
fidence of the Canadian people. "In 
less than two years he has united the 
various elements of the cabinet in 
devoted loyalty to himself and has 
restored cohesion and bred vitality in 
the whole Conservative party." True, 
he has developed in Queliec no such 
strength as that great statesman. Sir 
John A. Macdonald. enjoyed there. 
That is the consequence of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier's great personal ascendancy 
among his own race. On the other 
hand. Mr Borden has gained among 
French Canadians, owing to a mys- 
terious quarrel between Mr. Bourassa. 
the French "nationalist." and Sir Wil- 
frid. A French Canadian clement was 
admitted into the Borden cabinet, altho 
the Dreadnought controversy led to its 
partial elimination. There were de- 
fections from Borden among the 
French Canadians in parliament as 
well. 

How London Takes the 
Canadian Dreadnought 

Crisis. 

WHILE the Senate at Ottawa 
defies the Prime Minister, the 
ncwspa|>ers in London sustain 
him. if they be of the Jingo sort, like 
the conservative Post, or deplore the 
crisis, like the Liberal AVt.-J. if they 
be pacifist The latest events, says the 
latter, confirm the fears of those who 
have felt all along that Mr. Borden's 
naval proposals and the manner in 
which they have been "forced'' upon 
the Canadian House of Commons were, 
in spite of excellent intentions, a seri- 
ous error. The rejection of the meas- 
ure may be followed by an early disso- 
lution. In any event, a campaign 
against the Canadian Senate is inevita- 
ble. The Toronto correspondent of the 
London Times, obviously a journalist 
in the confidence of Mr. Borden him- 
self, says "the government are con- 
vinced that the whole action of the 
Liberals of both chamliers is to be ex- 
plained by the predominance of Quebec 
in the party." That is why the result 
of the rejection of the navy bill will 
be an appeal to the country against 
the Senate and a further appeal against 
the attempt of Quebec to exercize un- 
due influence in the government of the 
Dominion. 

Prospect of a Racial 
Clash in Canada 

TRY as he may. Prime Minister 
Borden cannot prevent the strug- 
gle at the |K>lls. if it come, from 
assuming a racial asjuxt — the English 
against the French. This fear, ex- 
pressed by the London Xi-as, is said to 
account for his reluctance to face a 
general election "A new issue has 



now to be faced in the Dominion." as 
a local observer puts it, in the London 
Times, "for Liberal policy represents 
the exaltation and extension of colonial 
autonomy. The Borden policy turns 
towards imperial organization, the rep- 
resentation of the Dominion in im- 
perial councils and the ultimate federa- 
tion of the Empire." That is the cry of 
the French Canadian Prcssc, only it de- 
rides the idea and dreads a loss of the 
nationality of the "habitant" in a 
deluge of British patriotism. But 
British politicians and British news- 
papers would be unwise, says the 
Liberal London Chronicle, to comment 
very' freely on the conflict between 
Prime Minister Borden and Sir Wil- 
frid Lauricr. This is by way of a 
hint to dailies like the London Post. 
which are pointing out that Great Bri- 
tain cannot maintain herself as mis- 
tress of the seas unless her dominions 
come to her aid. 



the British Navy 
Into Canadian Polities. 

NO concealment is now made by 
Mr. Borden of his belief that 
the Canadian Senate has out- 
lived its usefulness. "An immediate 
remedy must be sought and found." 
He will not drop the bill. It appears 
to the Liberal Chronicle, of London, 
which has canvassed the situation with 
care, that the weight of Canadian 
opinion is against this hotly fought 
$35,000,000 Dreadnought bill. One 
serious peril, from the standpoint of 
the mother country, concerns it : 

"On our side there will be a natural 
disposition to regret that a proposal to 
help the Mother Country on so striking 
a scale should, instead of being unani- 
mously adopted, have become the main 
bone of political contention. But we 
should remember first that, with the ex- 
ception of a small anti-Imperialist sec- 
tion, who ordinarily follow Mr. Borden 
but voted against the bill, no party is 
against Canada's helping in Imperial de- 
fence ; the dispute is not whether she 
should act, or even how much she should 
spend, but how she should spend it. And 
secondly, that the principle for which the 
l.ilierals arc contending so obstinately is. 
whether right or wrong, not a new one. 
but one on which the party has laid the 
utmost stress at all stages of its career. • 
It was in accordance with it that alt 
Imperial troops were withdrawn from 
Canadian garrisons, and Canadian forces 
arc maintained there by Canada instead. 
The principle has behind it the growing 
«.cnse of Canadian nationality ; and it 
would be unfortunate if at a general 
election that sense seemed to he pitted 
against Imperialism. The defeat of 
Reciprocity on at) Imperialist cry un- 
doubtedly left a very bad taste in those 
western corn-growing districts, which 
saw in the cry a device of the great Cana- 
dian railway interest?, to keep them in 
subjection. We should be sorry to see 
another election follow so soon after, in 
which the name of the Empire seemed 
once more to be invoked as a party asset " 
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THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT OF MOTHER JONES 



OUT of the riot and con- 
fusion of the last few 
months in West Virginia 
emerges the figure of an 
old woman of eighty-one, 
with white hair, benevolent features, 
a caustic tongue, a martial spirit 
and a philosophical mind. She has 
emerged from similar scenes before. 
Wherever the miners have had trouble 
with the mine-owners in any part of 
the country during the last thirty years 
her white hair has been pretty sure 
to wave like an oriflam of war equal 
to that famous white plume of Henry 
of Navarre about which we used to 
declaim in our school days. Five 
hundred thousand miners call her 
"Mother" Jones. Trouble of an in- 
dustrial sort has an irresistible attrac- 
tion for her, and she will pack up her 
belongings at an hour's notice and 
chase from Montana to West Virginia 
to get into it, if she has to walk a 
hundred miles or so to reach it. She 
is in large measure responsible for 
whatever comes of the investigation 
Congress has decided to make '.Mo the 
West Virginia troubles. She went 
from West Virginia to Washington 
last month to lay the case of the 
miners before the Senate Committee, 
and had hardly turned her back on the 
committee when it decided to recom- 
mend the inquiry. "The most re- 
markable woman in America" is the 
way a writer in the conservative 
Brooklyn Eagh- speaks of her. 

"An old woman arrived in Charles- 
ton. W. Va." — so runs the account M. 
Michclson gives us in Everybody's of 
the West Virginia conflict : 

"She was very old— past eighty, in fact. 
Her hair was snow-white. She was 
dressed in black and she wore a nice 
little bonnet becoming to one of her 
age. The passenger who saw her get off 
the train in the early morning may have 
wondered why such a very old lady was 
traveling alone. She picked up her be- 
longings, which were tied together in a 
black shawl and, after shooing; away vari- 
ous taxi-drivers and cabmen, started fur 
her destination on foot at a pace which, 
if nut rapid, at least showed an ability to 
cover the ground that ought to have set 
at rest the mind of the uneasy passenger. 
If it did not. a searching glance from a 
pair of shrewd gray eyes would have 
convinced him that his fears were 
groundless." 



This, of course, was Mother Jones. 
The conflict between the striking min- 
ers and the armed guards hired by the 
operator* was flagging. Mother Jones 
put new life in it. She tramped from 
one cabin to another, preaching re- 
sistance to tyranny. The miners ft rated 
themselves and pitched battles ensued. 
The militia were called out to restore 
order. Martial law was declared. 
Mother Jones was "detained." charged 
with inciting to murder. She was 
not "arrested" or "imprisoned," say 



the authorities ; she was simply "de- 
tained" for several weeks as a prisoner 
of war. in a cabin guarded by soldiers, 
ltcing released when the Senate Com- 
mittee at Washington became inter- 
ested and asked for her testimony. 

This old woman, whose militancy has 
for years thrown in the shade that of 
the whole l'ankhurst family, was born 
in Ireland eighty-one years ago, the 
daughter of an Irish agitator. The de- 
tails of her life arc not very fully 
known. She was taken to Canada as 
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a little girl of seven and educated in 
Toronto. After going through the 
public schools there, including the high 
school, she went to a convent institu- 
tion to finish her education. Being in- 
terested in sociological matters, she 
went into our southern States to inves- 
tigate the conditions in the cotton 
mills, engaging as an operative in mill 
after mill. This was many years ago, 
and the conditions then, she says, ap- 
palled her, especially the company 
store system, by which wage-earners 
were kept in debt and virtual peonage. 
"Those horrors," she exclaims, "of the 
toiling infants and the weary mothers 
struggling for mere bread to keep the 
life within their bellies!" The ad- 
vance in conditions since then has 
been, as she sees them, extraordinary, 
and has made her very confident of 
what the future holds in store. She is, 
in fact, no female Jeremiah. She is an 
optimist. The world, to her mind, is 
growing better all the time ; all it needs 
is education. Strikes arc going to 
come to an end because intelligence 
will grow among employers and em- 
ployed and make them needless. 

While in the South, she wrote ex- 
tensively, talked much, developing 
quite a gift for speaking, and wrought 
in other ways. She tells of one help- 
less family consisting of a mother and 
three daughters whom she actually ab- 
ducted and carried off with her at 
night, to get them away from the 
thralldom of debt they had contracted 
to the company store. In the course 
of her career in the South she was 
married, and in about five years gave 
birth to four children. None of them 
are living. Her entire family was car- 
ried off in a yellow fever epidemic. 
After recovering from the shock she 
became more active than ever in the 
labor movement, devoting herself es- 
pecially to organizing women's auxili- 
aries. She later allied herself with the 
United Mine Workers, and for years 
has been one of the regular organizers 
of that body. But. it is said, the or- 
ganization ceased long ago to give her 
orders. She is a free lance, going 
where she pleases and doing about as 
she likes. When asked recently where 
her home is, she answered: "Where 
the battle for human liberty rages." 
All her "impedimenta," when on a cam- 
paign, are carried in a hand-bap. Otic 
writer speaks of seeing a powder puff 
and another says something aoout 
"silk stockings and neat pumps." But 
that was when they saw her in a New 
York hotel. 

Mother Jones is not swept off her 
feet by beautiful theories and Utopian 
schemes. The Socialists claim- her. but 
she doesn't claim them. She calls 
them sentimentalists. Their cry of 
"universal brotherhood." she says, has 
alienated many who might be of use 
to the cause of liberty. It is mostly 
sentiment and "what we want is not 



sentiment but sense." Nevertheless, 
altho she doesn't seem to believe much 
in Socialists, she believes Socialism it- 
self is inevitable. As for the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, that 
movement, she thinks, is spasmodic, 
and some of its leaders talk like fa- 
natics, as when several weeks ago they 
spoke about wiping Paterson, N. J., off 
the map. "Strikes," she observes, "can 
not be won without funds. To bring 
on a strike and go l»ack licked by hun- 
ger is not progress for labor." There- 
fore she is loyal to- the Federation of 
Labor, which is "systematized and 
static." All of which shows that how- 
ever far Mother Jones may wander 
here on earth, she is not at all inclined 
to wander off in the clouds. 

When she talks to the newspaper 
men. Mother Jones gives them the im- 
pression of a very grandmotherly sort 
of person. Here are some of the ad- 
jectives the N. V. Times reporter be- 
stows upon her: "Handsome, well 
dressed, carefully spoken, hospitable, 
smiling, sympathetic." "After two 
visits to her," he goes on to say, "ag- 
gregating quite ten hours, I should as 
much expect her to be violent as to 
see a matron at a charity ball spring 
into anarchistic action." Yet this same 
writer admits that her name has held 
a state in terror and that the mine- 
owners regard her as their strongest 
foe. She talked to him like an official 
of a peace society. "I hate the An- 
archist." she observed, "be he in the 
mine-breast with his pick against the 
coal or in the national bank with his 
hands upon the combination of the 
vault." Violence she denounces as 
silly. "It brutalizes both sides and this 
efTect will last through generations." 
The reporter of the Brooklyn Eagle 
received about the same sort of im- 
pressions of her. He writes: "She is 
unique. Short of stature, with a slight 
limp in her walk, and with curly white 
hair and 'specs,' she resembles almost 
any grandmother who has lived a 
peaceful life in the bosom oi a happy 
family. When she talks you forget the 
happy grandmother smile. You think 
that grandmother is. cross. Mother is 
very cross at the 'pirates.' as she calls 
the people in West Virginia. But 
through it all there is a wonderful tol- 
erance and moderation. Her voice is 
a high falsetto, but not harsh. There 
is also a touch of the Irish, in brogue 
and oratorical flourish." 

Here is another of her declarations 
in favor of industrial peace : "I feel 
this: If labor would eliminate its vi- 
olence and capital would eliminate in- 
junctions, the liattlc would be practi- 
cally over. We could then go sanely 
at arranging peace. Common sense, 
uninflamed. productive, could step in. 
But labor will be violent as long as 
capital swears out injunctions. Also, 
the first step toward peace must come 
from capital. It has more advantages. 



It must lead. The capitalist and 
striker— both men are all right, only 
they arc sick ; they need a remedy ; they 
have been mosquito bitten. I-ct's kill 
the virulent mosquito and then find 
and drain the swamp in which he 
breeds." 

But Mother Jones talking to her 
"boys" engaged in a strike seems to 
strike a more belligerent note than 
when she talks to the reporters of the 
metropolitan press. To the West Vir- 
ginia, miners she said: "The Governor 
wants your guns. Don't you dare give 
up any of them. If you are forced to 
use them, you use them." In a letter 
from West Virginia to a Socialist "com- 
rade," published in The Social li ar of 
New York. May 3, she speaks of the 
"bloodhounds of the ruling class," and 
the "uniformed murderers of the rul- 
ing class," assails the "Socialist senti- 
mentalists" because they have been 
"too busy eulogizing their political dic- 
tators" to hear "the screams and 
groans and heartaches of women and 
children as the military tear their loved 
ones from them, throw them into 
prison cells and tell them they must 
submit or perish there." 

As for woman suffrage, Mother 
Jones seems to regard that with scorn. 
She is reported as saying: 

"In no sense of the word am I in sym- 
pathy with woman's suffrage. In a long 
life of study of these questions I have 
learned that women are out of place in 
political work. There already is a great 
responsibility upon women's shoulders— 
that of rearing rising generations. It has 
been in part their sad neglect of mother- 
hood which has filled reform schools and 
which keeps the juvenile courts busy. If 
women had been really industrious in 
their natural field thfy might have ward- 
ed off some horrors of the time. They 
can begin now to be more useful than 
they have been by studying these econom- 
ic problems and helping toward industrial 
peace. 

"The average working woman is un- 
fitted for the ballot. She will rarely join 
an organization of the industry she works 
in. Give her the vote and she'll neglect 
it. Home training of the child should be 
her task, and it is the most beautiful of 
tasks. Solve the industrial problem and 
the men will earn enough so that women 
can remain at home and learn it." 

The rich mothers, she insists, are 
fully as neglectful of their duties as 
the poor mothers. If the women of 
both classes would stay at home, she 
says, and attend to their duties, we 
should have better strikers when 
strikes come and better men for them 
to deal with. "The human being is 
the only animal which is neglected 
in its babyhood. The brute mother 
suckles and preserves her young at the 
cost of her own life, if need be. The 
human mother hires another, poorer 
woman for the job. Of course, the 
race must suffer for it." 
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MR. BRYAN AFTER FOUR MONTHS OF IT 



FOR nearly four months Will- 
iam J. Bryan has been Secre- 
tary of State, and the division 
between him and President 
Wilson, foretold by so many, 
has not made its appearance. The 
"most precious subject of gossip" in 
Washington, so William Bayard Hale 
wrote several months ago, was the re- 
lations between Mr. Bryan and the 
President. The prediction then gener- 
ally accepted was that they would work 
together "only a few months." As the 
weeks have gone by, various corre- 
spondents have seen, or have thought 
they saw, evidences of strain, and were 
not slow to chronicle them. Nothing 
has come of them so far. But both 
the President and Mr. Bryan have con- 
sidered the reports and surmises of 
enough consequence to refer to them 
publicly. "There ain't no friction," 
said the President, in very unacademic 
language, before the Gridiron Club in 
April, "and there ain't going to be no 
friction." 

A few days later Colonel J. C. 
Hemphill, Washington correspondent 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, sent his 
paper a long interview with Mr. Bryan. 
The interview was reprinted in full 
in Mr. Bryan's paper, The Commoner. 
A "perfect understanding" between the 
President and his Secretary of State 
was said by Colonel Hemphill to exist. 
"I have found the President," said Mr. 
Bryan, "altogether fair in his con- 
sideration of all matters that have been 
submitted to him, and I have never 
known a man with a more open mind 
nor one who tried more sincerely to 
get at the meat of any question requir- 
ing his attention. I first met Mr. Wil- 
son about a year before he was nom- 
inated for President, and the more I 
see of him and the more intimate my 
relations with him the larger he grows." 
Mr. Bryan also declared that he likes 
the work to which he has been as- 
signed, that he has taken a house at 
Washington, and that he will be con- 
stantly engaged in the service to which 
he has been called until the end of his 
commission. The account of the inter- 
view continued as follows : 

"When Mr. Bryan was reminded that 
many stories had been told about how he 
had been disregarded by the President in 
several instances, notably in the case of 
the Chinese loan matter, in the announce- 
ment of the policy of the administration, 
he said that these reports were all with- 
out foundation in fact, that there had 
been the fullest discussion of these ques- 
tions at the cabinet meetings and that be 
had been in entire sympathy with the 
views of the President and with the meth- 
od the President had adopted of declar- 
ing the policy of the administration 
There had not been the slightest misun- 
derstanding as to any of these matters 
nor any difference as to how the conclu- 
of the President should be an- 



nounced. It did not matter in any ma- 
terial sense whether the President should 
speak directly or by the mouth of one 
of his official advizers; in these cases as 
well as in all others it was the 
and not the 



The one most likely cause of a break 
between the two men is the plank in 
the national platform regarding a 
single presidential term. That, said 
Mr. Hale, in his article already re- 
ferred to, in The World's Work, "is a 
matter which undeniably lies unsettled, 
undiscussed, tin referred to, between the 
two men. . . . Mr. Bryan undoubtedly 
believes that the Baltimore plank 
pledges Mr. Wilson to a single term. 
Probably Mr. Wilson has no such idea. 
He has never declared his acceptance 
of the Baltimore platform and the 
single-term plank is highly ambigu- 
ous." Mr. Hale is regarded as a sort 
of official press agent of the Wilson 
administration, and he goes on to de- 
clare that in his own opinion, if that 
administration is a success, the Balti- 
more plank will be forgotten. Mr. 
Bryan, we arc assured, knows this. 
"He is not so unpracticed as to believe 
that an ambiguous platform plank is 
going to have any consideration in 
1916." His political ambition, in Mr. 
Hale's judgment, is to succeed Mr. 
Wilson in 1921 — not in 1916. "He will 
then be only sixty-one years old, and 
he will be as mellowed and widely be- 
loved a man as ever sat in the chair 
of Washington and Jefferson and Lin- 
coln. Not a vestige then will remain 
of the hate that vilified him. His 
career will round itself out completely, 
in the light which it is already assum- 
ing, as one of the most remarkable 
illustrations of the reversal of a peo- 
ple's judgment." 

Since Mr. Hale's article was pub- 
lished, collateral evidence has appeared 
seeming to show that Mr. Bryan's 
view of the single-term plank may 
after all coincide with Mr. Wilson's. 
The Commoner reprinted last month 
the following from the New York 
World: 

AN OLD TRICK 

Mr. Wilson was never asked to pledge 
himself to four years in the presidency 
in case he was elected. No representative 
Democrat ever so interpreted the plat- 
form. Nor has Mr. Bryan 
strued it in any public 
which we are familiar. 

Mr. Bryan said at Harrisburg the 
other day that "a man who violates a 
party platform and betrays his party and 
the people is a criminal worse than the 
man who embezzles money." 

A little coterie of Democrats in the 
United States senate who are trying to 
sandbag honest tariff revision would be 
glad indeed if they could convince them- 
selves that Mr. Bryan was talking to 
President Wilson, not \p them. 



The fact that this was reprinted 
without comment in Mr. Bryan's paper 
may not be conclusive. It does not 
commit him. But it is highly signifi- 
cant, and, taken in connection with 
Mr. Bryanis interview, ought to put a 
quietus, for a while at least, upon the 
stories of strained relations between 
him and his chief. On the face of 
things, Mr. Bryan takes the same view 
now that he took when he consented 
to enter the Cabinet. To a friend who 
advised him to stay out because, if the 
administration was a failure, he. as a 
member of the Cabinet, would not be 
in a position to run for President in 
1916, Mr. Bryan rejoined: "Have you 
reflect cd, my friend, that if the Wilson 
administration is a failure it won't be 
worth while for any Democrat to run 
in 1916?" 

Mr. Bryan, as premier of the ad- 
ministration, is, as a matter of fact, 
having the time of his life, if we may 
credit Harper's Weekly. He is not so 
much the Secretary of State as Presi- 
dent Wilson's "medium of personal 
communication with the people." Says 
Colonel Harvey, in the journal just 



"He is the matchless minute-man of the 
government, ready at any time to drop 
his grapefruit or jump out of bed to 
answer the call of duty. He has trav- 
eled twelve thousand miles already and 
is fresher than when he started. We 
shouldn't be surprised any morning to 
read that he was off to England to help 
out our new ambassador in addressing 
labor unions and other peace societies. 
Meanwhile, make no mistake. Brother 
Bryan is growing in the estimation of 
his countrymen. He is getting to be more 
careful every day of what he says, and 
he is doing what he is told with extra- 
ordinary skill and tact fulness. It any- 
thing should happen to go wrong — which 
Heaven forbid ! — he will still be able to 
present a saddened face with a smiling 
heart, and show hands clean as a whistle 
of 

Nineteen years' ago. when an income 
tax bill was up for discussion in Con- 
gress, Mr. Bryan, then a member of 
the Lower* House, argued for its adop- 
tion with a clause exempting incomes 
of Jess than $4,000 a year. The pres- 
ent tariff bill contains provisions for 
an income-tax with just such an ex- 
emption clause. When several years 
ago Mr. Bryan and Senator Bailey 
locked horns, it was over the question 
of free trade in raw materials, Mr. 
Bryan defending it, Mr. Bailey assail- 
ing it. The present tariff bill con- 
forms to an unexpected degree with 
Mr. Bryan's views. It contains free 
wool, free sugar, free iron ore, free 
hides, free leather, free lumber, free 
meats, etc. Some of these items — 
notably free wool and free sugar- • 
were urged upon Mr. Underwood and 
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"HE \ I.MWI.IZIS UKE A illll.lt ok A PRIMITIVE MAX" 
Probably no man ever before held the |Kwt of Secreiary of Slate of ibis or any otb* r Urge 
c >u in i y whose nature wan at simple as Mr. ISryan's. For him. say» William llayard Hale, a 
word or phrase possesses no connotation*. That is a haute and this is a tree; that is Iruperialism 
anil thin is the Money I'owcr. 



his committee by the President. It is 
not a wild guess that Mr. Bryan had 
something to do with that. So far, 
therefore, Mr. Bryan's influence on the 
course of events at Washington seems 
to be all he or his friends could have 
expected. Even the reputed antago- 
nism between him and the Secretary nf 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, is authori- 
tatively denied by Mr. Bryan, and The 
Commoner has been publishing, of late, 
eulogistic references to Mr. McAdoo. 

The word that describes Mr. Bryan. 
Mr. Hale says in the World's Work, is 
simplicity. He is simplencss personi- 
fied. His mind does not range. It has 
no fancy for exploring. It has an 
instinct for restricting itself to prim- 
itive truths. Emerson, Longfellow, 
Mrs. Hcmans. I.uisc Miihlhach are 
good enough for him. He affects no 



I 



knowledge of art. the drama, the opera 
or advanced literature. He quotes like 
a school-boy. No platitude is so un- 
deniable but he likes to adduce author- 
ity for it. His theology is of the old- 
fashioned variety. '"Evolution to him 
still means the descent of man from 
the a]>e." His philosophy of life is as 
simple as his theological faith. Right 
is right and wrong is wrong, and thus 
living is a perfectly plain matter. Says 
Mr. Hale, pursuing the subject: 

"I really suppose Mr. Bryan never had 
a religious nor a political doubt. He sees 
simply — sees everything in a definitcness. 
a distinctness, which to other observers 
it does not possess — sees everything in its 
idea, its elementary essence, as a Platonist 
might say. He visualizes like a child or 
a primitive man: that is a house, and 
this is a tree; that is Imperialism and 



this is the Money Power. A word or a 
phrase possesses no connotations ; it holds 
but a single, unchanging meaning; and. 
above all. it has its definite moral assess- 
ment in the world of things." 

Speaking on April 3. in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bryan gave evidence of this sim- 
plicity of mind. He became a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, he said, 
when he was hut fourteen years of age. 
"Did I understand the creed of the 
Church I joined?" he asked. "I not 
only did not understand it then, but 
I've never had the time to study it 
since." Mr. Bryan is an elder of the 
Church and he believes in creeds/ — in a 
sort of general way: but. he observes, 
"so far as creeds arc concerned. I am 
not apt to be tenacious or combative: 
but I am concerned al>out the funda- 
mentals upon which our Christian 
Church rests." Can you lieat that 
for childlike simplicity? His mother 
taught him at the age of ten to dis- 
like swearing, and. he says, "to-day 1 
never hear a man swear without want- 
ing to get as far away from him as 
possible." Before he was fifteen his 
father stamped upon his mind "a detes- 
tation of gambling which has influ- 
enced me to this day." He can't re- 
member when he first signed the pledge 
of total abstinence: but. he remarks. 
"I am ready to sign one any time or 
anywhere if I can get a human being 
to sign it with me." He does not know- 
one card from another, he does not 
know the taste of liquor or tobacco, he 
holds family worship daily, and he says 
grace at every meal, the family join- 
ing with him at dinner. 

This is the man who holds the post 
of Secretary of Foreign Affairs, an of- 
fice that is supposed to call for subtlety, 
erudition, a mind of complex powers, 
and a certain Machiavclian knowledge 
of the world and skill in seeing into 
irickery and intrigue. It is a most in- 
teresting situation. Colonel Watterson 
is particularly interested in it. Writ- 
ing in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
just after President Wilson was in- 
augurated, he said : 

"Woodrow Wilson and William Jen- 
nings Bryan might be likened to two 
beaming, buoyant boys, given a dollar 
each to go and see the show. They are 
biilden to keep together. The money is 
declared for common use. Good inten- 
tions and self-confidence animate both. 
The weather is fair, the walking easy. 
If they hear the distant roar of the lions, 
the howling of the wolves anil the growl- 
ing of the tigers, it is to them rather 
music than warning. With the bravery 
of youth and the joy of possession, they 
reck not the dangers ahead." 

But perhaps, after all. government 
is not necessarily such a complicated 
thing as we have supposed. Perhaps 
the complications that have accom- 
panied it in the past have been in large 
part injected into it for devious pur- 
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poses. Washington was a man of sim- 
ple nature. So was Lincoln. Queen 
Victoria did not have an overly subtle 
mind. Wc have all heard of the old- 
world diplomatist who kept all his 
rivals constantly guessing by the simple 
device of always telling the truth. 
Simplicity, in a contest with duplicity, 



always seems to be at a disadvantage; 
but is it really so. in the long run? 
Perhaps we need not despair just yet 
a while of Mr. Bryan in his dealings 
with the affairs of the world. He has 
pursued his childlike way through 
political intrigues and conspiracies and 
plots without number in the past 



twenty years, and he has outlasted 
them all. "I suppose," said the young 
lady passenger to the grizzled old pilot 
on the steamship, "you know where 
every rock in this river is." "No, 
miss," said the pilot in a confident 
tone, "but I know where all the safe 
channels are." 



THE PRIVATE LIFE OF EMPEROR WILLIAM AS A 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 



NEVER in his life was Em- 
peror William more con- 
spicuous in the world's eye 
as a war lord, pure and 
simple, laments the Paris 
Debats, yet never, it hastens to add, 
did he- more persistently seek privacy 
of life. The panic over the unprec- 
edented increase in William's army, 
the celebration with such pomp of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his acces- 
sion and the presence of so many 
royalties at the court of Berlin com- 
bine to emphasize the false notion of 
the man s personality with which the 
world's ear is poisoned. Now the truth 
about William as a man, insists our 
French contemporary, would, if told, 
rob him of his glamor, exhibit him in 
homely guise as a very ordinary coun- 
try gentleman. Essentially the head of 
the house of Hohcnzollern is just that, 
we read, and no more. He is a poor 
country gentleman, living shabbily in a 
somewhat remote and inaccessible por- 
tion of northeastern Germany. Base- 
less is the popular impression of Will- 
iam as a gorgeous potentate, baseless 
the notion that he strides in majesty 
through his native environment. He 
is the plainest of Prussian "Junkers." 
at least when he is at home, using well- 
worn furniture, eating the products of 
his own vegetable garden and trying 
to add to a somewhat scanty income 
by selling china. Now and then he 
must leave his humble home and put 
on some temporary grandeur as the 
titular head of the German Empire. 

For a key to this mystery, wc arc 
referred to Cadinen. Cadinen, the 
name of the village in which His Im- 
perial Majesty William II. is lost in 
the simplicity of his life as a rural 
squire, amounts to so little in popula- 
tion and resources and even in natural 
attractiveness, that it enjoyed no re- 
nown until the head of the Hohenzol- 
lern dynasty established a hearth and 
home there. Elbing, now a center of 
the shipbuilder's art, is in the district 
of Danzig, and between Elbing and the 
Frischcs Haff and the Baltic one finds 
Cadinen, both village and imperial seat. 
The range of hills terminating the al- 
luvial plain which gives the scenery 
its peculiar character is ribboned by 
three quaint and well-kept roads run- 
ning from the shipbuilder's town to 



the village in which Wilhclm is at 
home. The path, lined on both sides 
by trees in profusion. iV a favorite 
with the Emperor. Here he dawdles 
or walks briskly, book or gun in hand, 
seeming to enjoy the rugged, almost 
forbidding character of a scenery sug- 
gesting nothing so much as a land- 
scape in one of Poe's most fantastic 
tales. Of natural beauty the region 
is bare. 

One must take very literally the 
statement that in Cadinen the German 
Emperor enjoys the rank and prestige 
of a squire. He is the landlord, the 
head of the household, the personal 
acquaintance of everyone. This is due 
to the smalliiess and remoteness of 
the village itself. It consists of a 
cluster of small, scattered houses, says 
a writer in Chambers' Journal, not 
one of the cottages having the slight- 
est pretension to beauty, altho each has 
its tiny garden. The dwellers in this 
place do not number four hundred. 
Practically all the men and very many 
of the women draw pay in some ca- 
pacity from the Emperor. One makes 
his shoes. Another plows. A third 
may be the carjienter. All enjoy a 
degree of personal contact with His 
Majesty that would much astonish 
those who know him only in the splen- 
dor of his capital or in the purely so- 
cial magnificence of one of the im- 
perial hunting lodges. At Cadinen the 
ruler of the Empire strives by his 
mode of life and in his deportment to 
become a mere human being, talking 
freely to anyone he meets about his 
intimately personal concerns as a 
country gentleman. 

A certain quietness, not to say par- 
simony, of life proclaims itself the 
moment one attains the main entrance 
to the "park." The sole evidence of 
magnificence is afforded by two pil- 
lars, surmounted by the shield of the 
Counts of Schwerin. who owned this 
property in their palmy days. Just be- 
yond the gate begins the carriage 
drive, quite a short one, ending 
abruptly and plainly at the house. 
One says "house" advisedly, for it is 
not even palatial, altho the dwellers in 
Cadinen call it the "castle." So un- 
pretentious is the country home of His 
Majesty that in England, according to 
our authority, a much better residence 



could be leased for five hundred dol- 
lars a year — and within twenty miles 
of London at that. There is even a 
suggestion of the ramshackle about 
the place, owing to its antiquity and 
the jerry-built architecture. It con- 
sists chiefly of a high basement, one 
main floor and a roof two stories high, 
the upper one so slanting that its 
rooms arc uncomfortable attics in 
which the unwary strike the ceiling 
with their heads. Aged, shabby, 
rickety, the floors creak and the paint 
needs renewal. 

So very conspicuous is the shabbi- 
ness of the furniture in all the rooms 
that a hint of decayed gentility sug- 
gests itself the moment one has 
crossed the threshold. All that re- 
flects glory upon the establishment is 
the heraldic device of the Counts of 
Schlieben, at one time the territorial 
aristocrats of the place. There is an 
effect of extreme neatness in the well- 
worn carpets on the floor; but the for- 
lornncss where everything is so bare 
loses nothing from the obvious need 
of rcupholstcring in old sofas and 
chairs. The worn wooden floors 
groan as one treads towards the stair- 
case and the paper on the wall is in 
one room a striking misfit and cheap- 
looking. It would be the grossest in- 
justice to infer, if the Paris Figaro 
be right, that W illiam is "near." He 
simply can not afford domestic luxury 
despite the size of his civil list. Nor 
is the Prussian I-andtag at all im- 
pressed by the necessity of coming to 
the aid of him who licsides being Ger- 
man Emperor is King of Prussia. 
The "Junkers" in the neighborhood 
live as simply, and the sovereign him- 
self, being only a "Junker," need set 
no example of luxury. 

Few things are so amazing, at least 
to our French contemporary, as the 
extent to which William's grandeur is 
extinguished when he is among the 
Prussian "Junkers." He is simply one 
of the territorial aristocrats, only 
poorer than the average. His dinners 
are not so magnificent. His acres are 
neither so many nor so well cultivated. 
His village is meaner. The hint that 
the lord of Cadinen. despite his rank 
as a sovereign, is a decayed gentleman 
living l>eyond his means loses no force 
from the simplicity of his table. It is 
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T1IK WORLD'S GREATEST CHINA MERCHANT 

When Hi* Imperial Majesty, William II.. German Emperor and King of Prussia, is at home in Cadinen. he manufactures chinaware and doe* 
a little farming, hoth being fairly ptofiloble ventures. A plain person and often in need of ready money, the German Emperor has to live frugally 
in bis country home, where uniforms arc little seen and where he gets his vegetables from his wife's market garden. 



littered with broken bits from the 
china factory. Mended plates, an 
occasional bowl without a handle, 
chipped goblets, and a napkin or two 
darned by the hand of the Empress 
where a hole had eaten its texture, rob 
the dining room of imprcssivencss. 
The wall is adorned here and there 
with a picture cut from an illustrated 
paper and passepartouted in black. 
The great table seems to have been 
wrecked in the course of its history 
and nailed together after a fashion by 
the village carpenter. Incidentally 
one has to be cautious in sitting down 
at Cadinen. lest a stray chair be in- 
secure on its legs. A broken pane in 
one of the windows of an upper story 
went unmended for weeks, it seems, 
until cold weather necessitated stop- 
ping the orifice with a piece of news- 
paper. 

The daily life at Cadinen, as de- 
scribed in our Parisian contemporary, 
suggests the homely simplicity of the 
self-made man. The atmosphere is 
one of business — an idea which loses 
no imprcssivencss from the circum- 
stance that the Emperor owns a china 
factory in the vicinity. Breakfast 
comes punctually at half-past seven, 
with its coffee, slices of black bread 
and cold sausage. His Majesty is 
fond of boiled cold potatoes fried in 
grease and served with cold ham, 
when he sits down in the morning, 
t'ntil nearly noon he is engaged with 
the cattle or the crops. He never 
hesitates to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of a tenant who, in bis opinion. 



does not know how to manage a dairy 
or a field or a mill. If, as may be the 
case, the tenant is a person with de- 
cided views, the hottest argument en- 
sues in the open field or in the barn or 
possibly in the farmhouse, landlord and 
tenant coming occasionally to such ex- 
tremes that the controversy gets into 
the local courts. The obstinate Will- 
iam lost one of these cases not long 
ago and had to restore a tenant to a 
property from which he was dispos- 
sessed. These episodes seem to make 
little difference to anyone concerned. 
The china factory at Cadinen, or 
rather in its vicinity, occasions equally 
vehement debate between its owner 
and its managers. Mis Majesty is said 
to be imbued with erroneous notions 
regarding his own expertness in the 
technical details of the business, a fact 
which his superintendents do not 
shrink from mentioning in his pres- 
ence. It must lie said to the credit of 
His Majesty, according to the Figaro, 
that he is a loyal and honest disputant, 
with no malice for anyone who bests 
him in controversy regarding agricul- 
ture or china. He lately welcomed a 
deptlt&tion of his discontented em- 
ployees to Cadinen with beer and sent 
them away satisfied. 

Pew would sup|K)sc, says another 
observer of life at Cadinen. that the 
middle-aged man driving up to the 
house in a motor car through the dust 
is the German Emperor. He has just 
quitted the brilliant Berlin scene for 
a quiet life in this country home. A 
gray felt hat covers his head and his 



sack suit obviously needs pressing. 
The only occupants of the car besides 
the Emperor himself arc his wife and 
daughter and perhaps one of the 
younger princes. The older sons do 
not relish the humdrum existence at 
Cadinen and do not often appear there, 
much to their father's disgust. There 
is no sign of ceremony as William 
alights except the waving of flags by 
some twenty village girls who cry 
"Hoch! Hoch!" The Empress stops 
to kiss the children, the Emperor 
waves his hat, an old family servant 
lifts out a bag or a box and the private 
life of a country gentleman — inter- 
rupted by his duties as a reigning sov- 
ereign elsewhere — is resumed. 

Never did a landlord on an estate 
identify himself so completely with his 
surroundings as does William. Bluff 
in manner, frank in speech, slapping 
some favorite tenant on the back, go- 
ing to the village church regularly, 
wearing civilian clothes — no one ever 
sees a uniform at Cadinen — and smok- 
ing a big Herman pipe filled with 
coarse-cut tobacco, the Emperor would 
never be recognized by those who 
have read only of the German "war 
lord." His one failing as a country 
gentleman comes from the disputatious 
habit which makes him a little difficult 
to get along with. He labors under 
the delusion that he is a business man. 
He has entered upon many an am- 
bitious scheme for the improvement of 
the estate only to find himself in the 
end out of pocket and even an object 
of ridicule to the farmers. 
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THE FIVE FRANKFORTERS'-THE RISE OF THE HOUSE 

OF ROTHSCHILD 



|— "V FXENTLY "Croesus," a play 
I 9 hy a member of the historic 
I % house of Rothschild, failed 
I ^ miserably on its presentation 
in London, in spite of the 
strident reclame preceding the first 
performance. On the other hand, a 
play dealing with the rise of the 
Rothschild family by a German author, 
Carl Rossler, has been a success in 
more languages than one. The play- 
wright depicts the weakness as well as 
the strength of the members of the 
clan foregathered for a family coun- 
cil in their old home in Frankfort, 
where Frau Gudula still keeps up the 
traditions of her husband, the founder 
of the house. The note of caricature 
introduced here and there by the Ger- 
man author has been almost entirely 
obliterated in the American version by 
the translator, Mr. Basil Hood, in def- 
erence, perhaps, to the millions of Jews 
who live in New York. 

The action of the play passes in the 
year 1822. The first act takes us to 
Frau Gudula's house, in the Jews-' 
Lane, Frankfort. ' Solomon, who lives 
in Vienna, has summoned his brothers, 
Anselm, Nathan and Carl, as well as 
his nephew Jacob, to meet him in the 
home town without explaining his rea- 
sons. They arrive in Frankfort from 
Paris, Naples and London, where each 
presides over a branch of the family 
interest. Solomon's arrival in Frau 
Gudula's house is preceded by that of 
his daughter Rachel who, much to the 
old lady's astonishment, brings two 
heavy trunks with many dresses, in- 
cluding a court gown. Rachel has met 
her grandmother only once as a child. 
She has never met her cousin Jacob, 
who has just come from Paris. When 
she is left alone for a moment she sits 
down bv the spinet and plays an air 
from "the Barber of Seville." Jacob 
enters. She stops playing. 

Jacob. Pray go on playing. Mademoi- 
selle. This old house has not heard music 
for a long time. 

Rachel. (Turning round to him.) Yet 
I think music belongs to this dear old 
place. 

Jacob. I believe I was the last to play 
on that instrument. 

Rachel. You are a musician! And 
you listened to me! 

Jacob. Please go on! Music is 



delightful after the noise on 'change, 
where I have been. Do you care for that 
Opera? 

Rachel. It is too difficult for me to 
play. 

Jacob. You like Rossini? 

Rachel. Could you rccogntrc him in 
spite of my strummings? 

Jacob. 1 wondered at a young lady be- 
ing so modern as to play him. 

Rachel. I adore him I 

Jacob. I shall tetl him. 

Rachel. Do you know him? 

Jacob. Yes. He is a friend of mine. 
He often stays with me in Paris. 

Rachel. Do you live in Paris? 

Jacob. My business keeps me there. I 
am a banker. 

Rachel. And the friend of famous 
composers ? 

Jacob. Shall I introduce myself— for- 
mally? 

Rachel. Wait. (Placet her two hands 
on the table and looks straight up at him. ) 
I will guess. Are you "Little Jacob"? 
(Leaning forward.) 

Jacob. (Laughing.) You know me? 

Rachel. (Leans back in chair.) Now 
it is your turn to guess. 

Jacob. You don't belong to Frankfort. 

Rachel. Well, no! (Looking at him.) 
Who and what do you think I am ? 

Jacob. You might be — an actress. 

Rachel. How flattering I (Clapping 
her hands and leaning back in chair. En- 
ter frau Gudula.) 

Jacob. Or a lady of title, a countess, 
perhaps, or a princess. 

Rachel. Or one of the family? 

Jacob. No. 

Rachel. Ought I to say "thank you"? 
(Rachel rises as Frau Gudula speaks. 
Jacob turns around and sees Frau 
Gudula.) 

Fbau Gudula. Well, Jacob, hare you 
made friends? 

Rachel. He does not quite know 
whether I am a fit person for his friend- 
ship. 

Frau Gudula. (To Jacob.) Why, 
this is Solomon's Rachel, from Vienna! 

Rachel. Goodness knows what he 
might have thought of me if you hadn't 
come in. 

Frau Gudula. (To Jacob.) Give your 
cousin a kiss. (Jacob goes quickly to 
Rachel, who turns away shyly ) 

Rachel. (Turning round to Frau Gu- 
dula.) Do cousins kiss— in Paris? 

Frau Gudula. What an idea! In my 
days we held out our check, and blushed ! 

Jacob. At least I may kiss your hand? 

Rachel. Oh. with pleasure! (Puts 
hand out; he kisses it and holds it.) 



The other brothers are already as- 
sembled when, last of all, Solomon 
enters. He quickly glances over his 
mail before he consents to speak. "To- 
morrow,'' he remarks finally as he 
opens a .letter, "I am going to take 
you for a drive." 

Anselm. Have you collected the family 
to give them a day in the country? 

Solomon. (Reading letter rapidly.) You 
will see what's at the end of the drive. 
So, Anselm, let me have a clerk to-night. 
(Opening another letter.) Carl, the older 
you get the more of a Frankforter you 
look. Have you noticed it? (Becomes 
interested in letter.) 

Carl. Do you think so? It is a curious 
thing that the Pope told me the last time 
I saw him that I looked more and more 
Italian every day. 

Solomon. (Still reading.) Did that 
please you? (Looking up.) Do you think 
the Pope wants to borrow money? 

Carl. Ah ! 

Solomon. How do you like Paris, 
Jacob? Any idea of a French loan? 
(Opening and reading another letter.) 

Jacob. (Rises from window and gets 
behind Anselm's chair.) I think it quite 
possible I may be approached shortly. 

Solomon. You may be quite sure, my 
boy. The French Ambassador in Vienna 
has been sounding me for the last three 
months. 

Rachel. (Who has risen from seat in 
window and goes to her father.) Fathert 

Solomon. What do you think of my 
little Rachel, mother ? Tell me ! 

Carl. Have I come from Naples to 
hear what mother thinks of Rachel? 

Solomon. I believe you are getting im- 
patient ! Do you all wonder why I have 
brought you here? Well (taking a large 
sealed envelope from his pocket), here is 
one of the reasons. What do you think 
of it? 

Nathan. Need we waste any more 
time? 

Solomon. No, not a moment. This is 
a present for all of us. (To his mother.) 
Baroness. I have the honor to hand you a 
patent of nobility from the Chancery of 
State in Vienna, which raises us all to the 
rank of Baron. (Gives Frau Gudula 
paper.) 

Anselm. Upon my word! 

Frau Gudula. Children. I cannot see 
clearly. Read it for mc. one of you. 

Nathan. Let mc look' (Takes pa- 
per.) Yes. The Emperor has bestowed 
on us the rank of Baron. Solomon, you 
did that well. (Goes up and pats Solo- 
mon, then to Carl and snatches paper.) 
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THE FAMILY COUNCIL 

TIic five head* of the house of Kothftchiht tlttcussiiig their new patent of nobility in their ol<l home at Frankfort. 



Solomon. Well, Mother, what have 
you to say? 

P»AV Gl'DVLA, I feel I must laugh! I 
am very glad, very proud for all jroilf 
sakes. Vour dear father would have been 
so pleased. Only, you must not get con- 
ceited. 

Rachel. {Running nf to Solomon.) 
And you never let out a word al>out it 
during the whole of our journey. 

Solomon. I never speak till the right 
moment, my dear : you know that ! 

An»klm. I am a Baron! ( Turns to 
Solomon.) Why didn't you tell us on 
'change when everybody could hear? 

Solomon. You must remember the dig- 
nity that belongs to rank. 

Anselm. Yes. yes ! (Slapping Carl on 
knee.) I am a Baron I 

Carl. Well, so am II 

Pmu Gi'dcla. Jacob, why arc you so 
silent? You have the title too. 

Jacob. I am wondering if it really 
makes much difference. 

Solomon. Listen to him, the spoiled 
child ! No. we are not changed : but we 
have now a sign of our success, which 
everyone will recognize. 

Nathan. I shall send off a special 
courier at once to my family in London. 

Caul. (Kises and follows Xathan.) 
And 1 to Naples. 

Soiomon. It is not necessary. The 
official communication is already on its 
way to Paris. London, and Naples. ( To 
Rachel.) And now. Rachel, you must run 
away: we have business to settle. (Fm 
Gudula rises, and as she rises Anselm and 
Jaeoli rise also.) 

RaCHKL. (Running doxi-n and kissing 
Frau Gudula.) Grannie! Good-by. father. 
(Kisses him. Solomon eloses doors on 
Raehel's exit.) 

Solomon. Mother, will you May. please? 
Now. of collie, it is clear to you all. Sit 
down, s : t dov-n. 



Anselm. How much arc we to pay? 

Solomon. I have been making prepara- 
tions for a long time, as you will under- 
stand. The cost is spread over several 
items. First, entertaining and presents; 
secondly, a rather large sum lent to a per- 
son of high position and importance which 
will not lie repaid. (.-Ill four look at each 
oilier. I Anil, thirdly, a donation towards 
building a Cathedral. I shall send the 
bill in to you. The amount is pretty large. 

Nathan. But it will be divided into 
six shares. 

Jacob. A propos (fatting Frau Gu- 
dula's hand), may I suggest that my 
Grandmother — that we should be responsi- 
ble for her share? 

Pmu Gcnt'LA. Nonsense I I pay for 
mysel f. 

Caw- I daresay in Italy it would have 
been cheaper. 

Solomon. And not so good. We can 
afford the best. 

Ansi i.m. You know, by rights, the ex- 
penses ought to be by scale, according to 
age, the younger to pay more, because 
they will enjoy the honor longer. 

Carl. (7"i» Anselm.) In this business 
it is better to make the shares equal. 
(Carl and Xathan talk together.) 

Solomon. So be it then. There is 
another matter I want to discuss with you. 
You all know the young Pukr of Taunus, 
at least by reputation. 

Caul. By reputation — or want of it! 

Anselm. I know his signature. 

FkAO GUMJIA. I saw him once as a 
chibl. a handsome boy. 

Jacob. He is often in Paris. I have 
seen him sometimes, and one often hears 
of him. He enjoys life. 

Solomon. He has been to my house in 
Yienna. He has charming manners. He 
was very polite to Rachel. 

F»Af Grori.A. You are all so grand. 

Solomon, He i* very deeply in debt. 



tNUXM. They say he has more credi- 
tors than subjects. 

Soiomon When he came home after 
Napoleon's abdication, he rode through 
triumphal arches to an empty treasury. 
Perhaps, too. he has been foolish as well 
as unfortunate. Now he is anxious to 
put his house in order. He has ap- 
proached me with regard to a loan. 

Anselm. For how much? 

S vtoN. Twelve million florins. 

Nathan. How will he pay? 

Solomon. 1 have thought out a scheme 
for the payments to extend over forty 
years. 

C\rl. And if the payments are not 
kept up? 

Solomon-. Of course, I should insure 
against that. I can explain my plan. 

ANflELM. If he is a spendthrift, as they 
say— 

Carl. It is surely too risky. 

Nathan. With a man to whom ex- 
travagance has become second nature. 

Solomon. Guarantees must be made 
that he changes his habits. 

Nathan. How? 

Solomon, By his marriage. 

Nathan, To whom? 

Solomon. (Pause.) To my daughter 
Rachel. 

\nsflm. The Duke of Taunus marry 
Rachel? That is absurd. 

Solomon. I am aware of difficulties. 

Nathan. If it were possible, it would 
go against us. We should be thought too 
ambitious. 

Solomon, We arc ambitious. I am 
ambitious for the family. Mother, what 
do you say? 

I'rat GttnuLA. You terrify me. My 
grandfather came from Neustadt in the 
Taunus, where he lived very humbly. And 
shall my grandchild ride in a coach and 
be called a Duchess where he was so 
humble? No! It is not possible. I will 
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have no hand in it. Do as you like, but 
keep me out of it. 

In the second act the scene shifts 
to the Castle Grounds of N'eustadt. 
where the Duke of Taunus resides 
with his court. The Duke's confiden- 
tial adviser, Count Fehrenberg, has in- 
vited the newly created barons to 
lunch. This Semitic invasion of his 
palace hugely amuses the Duke. 
Frau Gudula has rejected the invita- 
tion, but the other members of the 
family accept. The Duke makes des- 
perate attempts to be polite to his vis- 
itors. Me is more in his element when 
he finds himself alone with Rachel. 
"Don't you love nature?" she asks 
him, attempting to make conversation. 
"Yes," the Duke replies. "But, to be 
perfectly honest, I would rather look 
at a pretty woman than at a land- 
scape." 

Rachel (Laughing.) Whatever sub- 
ject we choose, you bring it round to 
"woman." 

Duke. The beginning and end of all. 
It a man of my age were to talk to you 
of anything but yourself — 

Rachel. Well? 

Di ke. He would be a hypocrite. 
Rachel. Practice a little hypocrisy, 
please. 

Di ke. Xo. You prefer me to be 
natural, and 1 want to be what you wish. 

Rachel. Perhaps pretty speeches arc 
natural for you. but I am not used to 
them. (Looks at Duke.) 

Dl'KE. How can that be. if you ever 
listen to what people say to you? 

RACHEL. At home they talk quite dif- 
ferently. 

Di ke. What do they talk about? Not 
always "business"? 

Rachel. (Tunis and looks at Duke.) 
No. Yesterday I talked about music 

Dike. Mu-ic! 

Rachel. With my cousin Jacob. He is 
a friend of the composer Rossini. I was 
very much interested. 

Duke. Were you? In your cousin — • 
or his conversation? 

Rachel. Well, in both. For, curiously 
enough, we had never met before. 

Dl'KE. ShaM we talk about music? 

Rachel. Do you care to? 

Dl'KE. If it will please you. 

Rachel. Are you fond of music? 

Dike. Yes. And I prefer the sound 
of your voice to any that I have heard. 

Rachel. (Laughing.) You are incor- 
rigible. Why will you say nothing but 
ridiculous things? 

Duke. Do they sound ridiculous? 

Rachel. Flattery is always foolish. 
You sec. I say exactly what I think. 

Duke. And if I say what I think, you 
call it flattery! 

Rachel. If I could read your real 
thoughts — 

Duke. Do. I won't speak. (Sits on 
ground facing Rachel.) I'll sit and look 
at you. 

Rachel. That will lie very dull. 
Duke. For you? 
Rachel, For both of us. 
Di ke. I find it a delightful occupation. 
Rachel. I have heard you are not 
naturally energetic. 



Di ke. If that is my worst fault— 

Rachel. It is a bad one in a man. 

Dl'KE. You encourage me to conquer it. 

Rachel. I encourage you? How? 

Duke. By your contempt. 

Rachel Oh ! Have I said anything so 
rude — or unkind? 

DVKK YoU could not be willingly un- 
kind. (Enter Jacob, Fehrenberg. Carl and 
Salhan.) 

Rachel leaves her relatives alone 
with the Duke, and Solomon at once 
proceeds to the business in hand. "1 
require i mm e di ately twelve million 
florins." declares the Duke. "What." 
asks Solomon, "would be the nature 
of your security ?" 

Di ke. Security? Would it be cus- 
tomary to offer security in a matter of 
this kind ? 

Solomon. It would be expected. 

Anselm. It's usual. 

Di'ke. Well {with a look to Fehren- 
bttff l. we could pledge part of the revenue 
from my taxes. 

Fehrenrfrc. I must remind your High- 
ness that you have already anticipated the 
next five years' income. 

Dl'KE. Of course. I had forgotten that. 

Ff.imf.mieki;. Gentlemen, the produce of 
the Duchy could be enormously increased 



by careful and prudent administration. 
There are extensive forests, some coal, 
and mineral springs. 

Solomon. We have considered that. 
But such properties require large capital 
for their development. 

Di ke. Cannot I give you my personal 
security ? 

Solomon. Your Highne*«. you may 
have suggested unconsciously a possible 
solution. But the guarantee would have 
to be of a peculiar nature. 

Duke. 'Please explain. 

Anselm. Pardon me ( embarrassed » — I 
should like to leave you now. 

Di ke. I cannot understand. 

Anselm. At this point I lteg to retire. 
1 apologize, but I won't stay. 

Carl. Your Highness. I too feel it best 
to leave the discussion at this point. 

Duke. Of course, it is as you please. 

Solomon. Cowards I 

FehiENSDO. If for any reason you 
wish to Ik* alone — 

Di'ke. Xo. stay here. 

Solomon. I beg you to stay, and my 
brother Xathan alto 

Nathan, I will stay. 

Dcke. I am getting inquisitive! 

Solomon. Your Highness, I have your 
permission to be quite candid? 

Duke. Yes, yes! (Smiling.) Don't let 
us beat about the bush. 

Solomon. You arc on the verge of 
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bankruptcy. One thing, I believe, can 
save you, and that is — 
Dike. Yea? 

Solomon. A judicious marriage. 

Duke. We have thought of that 
haven't we, Fchrenberg? We looked 
about for an alliance of that kind. 

Ff.hrenberg. (laughing.) But we 
could hud nothing suitable. 

Solomon. What would your Highness 
consider suitable? 

Dike. (Smiling.) Youth, charm, 
beauty and a great deal of money. 

Solomon. I can offer you all those 
qualities. 

Di ke. {Amused.) You can? I am 
overwhelmed by the great versatility of 
your enterprise ! Where have you found 
a lady of my rank so admirably fitting? 

Solomon*. Your Highness, the concep- 
tion of equality is not the same to-day as 
it was yesterday. Times change. Your 
Highness is not one of those who have 
refused to advance with the times. 

Duke. If you compliment me. you will 
make me suspicious. (.-/ laugh.) 

Nathan. Solomon, your Highness, I 
think we should reconsider our proposal. 

Duke. Before 1 hear what it is? 
Come. Baron, what have you in your 
mind ? 

Solomon. I propose that you should 
marry my daughter KacheL 

Duke. (Rises.) Sir! Really— (lie 
has lo laugh.) Fehrcnbcrg, you heart 
What do you say to that? 

Fkhrenbkrc (Stiffly.) Your Highness, 
Court etiqttet has not considered such an 
emergency. I have never heard of a 
precedent for such a proposal! 

Duke. I admit I am a little taken 
aback. You see I laugh. But you might 
have chosen a moment when I would 
have requested you to leave my house in- 
stantly, as the most convenient conclusion 
to our conversation. 

Solomon. Sir, iti the choice of the right 
moment lies the success of the game. 

Dike. Are you a gambler? 

Fehrlnberc. I was once able to buy a 
villa in Baden-Baden because an ace ap- 
peared in the nick of time. 

Solomon. All games are not games of 
chance. I do not trust to luck but to 
calculation. 

Di ke. And you calculated on my being 
driven into accepting your proposal by my 
dread of bankruptcy? 

Solomon. [ calculated on my knowl- 
edge of the world enabling you to con- 
sider its advantages impartially. 

Di ke. Oh, I appreciate the advantages. 

Solomon. To both our families. 
(Rows.) 

Dike. (Moving to Solomon.) Sir. 
you tempt me to speak without reserve. 
You make me think of a highwayman gone 
mad, who says to mc, "Stand! (I'oiut- 
tug hand with finger out at Solomon as 
<t lidding a pistol.) Take my money. It 
is yours. Refuse it at your peril'" Such 
audacity is magnificent but a little un- 
usual! (Turns away from Solomon and 
looks on ground.) Yet your persistency 
commands a certain admiration and at- 
tention. 

Solomon. (Rending over him ) And 
your Highness will Come to a decision? 

N Mil an. Not immediately, we do not 
ask that. 

Solomon. I do. (With a smile to \'a- 



than.) This is the right moment. If 
your Highness will say "yes" now, the 
agreement shall be signed at noon to-mor- 
row, and the money handed to you at 
once. 

Duke, (A pause.) You use strong ar- 

Solomon. And you are convinced? 

Duke. (A pause.) I say "yes," pro- 
vided, of course, that your daughter is not 
unwilling. 

In the last act the action is again 
transferred to the house in Jews' 
I ane. The Duke's money is ready. 
The Duke himself makes his appear- 
ance. He decorates his prospective 
brothers-in-law with his family order, 
usually conferred for valor. "You are 
so ltold as to lend me money. No sol- 
dier could display more courage." 
Jacob, who is opposed to the match, 
docs not make his appearance. 
"Cousin Jacob," asks Rachel, who is 
still unaware of what is happening, 
"why are you so much against lending 
money to the Duke?" 

Jacob. Money ? He can have as much 
money as he wants, for all I care. 

Rachel. Then what is it you object to? 
Oughtn't I to ask? 

Jacob. Yes, and I will tell you! Your 
fate is being sealed in that room up- 
stairs. 

Rachel. My fate! How does it con- 
cern me? 

Jacob. The Duke will ask for you in 
marriage. 

Rachel. Forme! What do you mean ? 

Jacob. He is to marry you as part of 
the bargain in return for the services our 
family is rendering him. (.-1 pause.) 

Rachel. Did my father suggest this? 

Jacob. Yes. Do you think 1 am wrong 
to tell you? 

Rachel. I thank you for telling me. 

Jacob. Your father is the cleverest of 
us all. He can turn almost anything to 
good account, even his own daughter. 

Rachel. (Gently but earnestly.) You 
mustn't speak like that of him. Remem- 
ber that I love him; and altho you may 
not understand all he docs— he loves me. 
and he tries to do the best for me. 

Jacob. So you will marry the Duke? 
(She makes no answer.) You like him, 
don't you? 

Rachel. Yes. He is intelligent, more 
so than he pretends. He is clever, and 
has a kind heart, too. tho he likes to ap- 
pear bitter sometimes: but he ought to 
grow out of that. He is quite young. 

Jacob. And handsome. 

Rachel. Yes, he is handsome, and he 
ii not conceited. 

Jacob. In fact, he has a perfect char- 
acter as well as a grand position! 

Rachel. He is a real Prince. 1 think, 
tho Ins country is so small. And whoever 
married him would share a real throne. 

Jacob. So y.ut have settled on your an- 
swer. 

Rachel. It would he a very different 
life from what I have always pictured for 
myself. (After a moment's pause, sud- 
denly.) Why do you dislike him? 

Jacob. Because I'm jealous of him. 

Rachel, Jealous? 

Jacob. Only because he i* so self- 



possessed and I am just the opposite! He 
makes me feel stupid, awkward. I know 
I am far beneath him. I have nothing 
against him and just because 1 haven't 
I feel- 

Rachel. (f try gently.) What? 

Jacob. Miserable! (Rachel rises, puts 
out her hands as if to touch him, then 
sits again.) 

Rachel. Is that all that's the matter 
with you? 

Jacob. There is nothing the matter 
with me. I have nothing to complain of. 

Rachel. No. 1 should think most peo- 
ple envy you. 

Jacob. Perhaps. I can have almost all 
I want. No one can have everything. But 
I did not choose my work, my calling. A 
bankers life is well; it's a life without 
much color. 

Rachel. (Smiling.) Or music, 

Jacob. Yon laugh at me and my wants ! 
Well, it does me good, i know 1 am a 
fool ; but I would rather make music than 
money. 

Rachel. (Laughing.) That does sound 
funny from a banker and one of our 
family ! 

Jacob. But don't think me stupidly dis- 
contented or ungrateful for all I have. 
Perhaps you do from what I have said. 
But I cannot say all I mean. There is one 
thing in all the world I want, for which 
1 would give the world if it were mine, 
and all the money in the world. And 1 
cannot tell you. I must not speak of it 
to you, and you will never understand. 
(Rises.) 

Rachel. (Moves slowly up to him.) 
Perhaps I do understand. 

Jacob. Rachel! (Turns to her.) If 
you do. I should not have spoken. In a 
sense it was not honorable of me. Forget 
what I have said. 

Frau Gudula now asks for a private 
word with the Duke. "Do you," she 
asks, "see the difficulties and dangers 
of the match?" 

Fbau Gi dula. But marriage is not a 

Duke. It may be an adventure if the 
consequences are not too easily seen, and 
my life has been, in a sense, always of 
adventure. When I was a child. Napoleon 
was shaking the ground he marched over. 
One day my father's little throne fell 
down and was picked up and dropped into 
the Corsican's sack. I have been an exile, 
and my crown has been restored to me. 
1 have had money, and it has gone, and 
1 should have had to go after it if your 
sons had not now lifted mc once more 
niton my little throne. You see. Raroness, 
I have had my ups and downs. 

1'rai- Grni i *, Yi>u treat life as a play- 
thing. W hat blessing can there he for a 
Kirl of my people in sharing such a life? 

Di'kii When I am married. Baroness — 
(Frau Gudula rises, also Duke.) 

Fbau Gudula. (Impatiently.) Don't 
call me that. It is a pretence that does 
not please me. 

Duke. A pretence ! The Fmperor has — 

I-'rau GrhlXA. Your Highness, no Em- 
peror can ennoble mc — at my age. Rank 
is not worn so easily by old women. 

Duke. I think, madamr, you belong to 
a more ancient nobility than my own. 

1 ; bau GuniLA. Give your compliments 
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to my grandchild and convince her with 
them, if you can. I wash my hand* of 
this marriage. The matter is beyond me. 
The child shall decide for herself. I 
pray to Providence to guide her. (Rachel 
enters with Solomon and a little later 
Nathan. Anselm and Jacob.) 

Solomon. Well, mother, may wc come 
in? Is your tete-a-tete over? 

Fbau Gudula. Yes. Wc have much in 
common, His Highness and I. 

Duke. (Puts up hand.) Madame! 
Shall I speak now ? (To Solomon.) Sir, 
you know already why I am here to-day. 
I have the honor to beg your daughter's 
hand in marriage. 

Solomon. Wc thank you, Duke Gus- 
tavus, for the high honor you confer on 
our family. We accept that honor grate- 
fully and gladly. (Takes RocheFs hand.) 
I give my daughter to you. 

Raciieu (Puts her hand on her father's 
shoulder.) Father, you cannot without a 
word from mc. 

Solomon. What do you mean? 

Rachel. (Moves away from Solomon.) 
I am ashamed. I know now that you ar- 
ranged this yesterday, and I am ashamed. 

Solomon. (Restraining his anger.) How 
ashamed ? 

Rachel. Ashamed to have been offered 
and accepted in this way. 

Solomon. It is the custom of our 
people to arrange marriages in this way. 

Rachel. A hateful custom 1 A shame- 
ful custom I 

Solomon. (Angrily.) Shameful? 

Rachel. Yes. (To Duke.) Your 
Highness. I will not be party to a bargain 
so shameful to both of us. (Turns to 
Duke.) I thank you and refuse. (Bows 
to Duke.) 

Solomon. Do you know what you are 
saying? 

Rachel. Do you know what I am 
feeling? Father, do you believe that I 
could ever be happy without a home? Sir, 
I could never find a home in that castle, 



with all the servants laughing at me be- 
hind my back. And the portraits on the 
walls staring at mc and seeming to say: 
"If you please, you have come here too 
soon, wait another century or so!" No, 
if I marry. I— Grannie— (She turns to 
her Grandmother, breaking down, and 
sobs.) Grannie! 

Solomon. (To Duke, very angry, but 
cold.) Your Highness will forgive this 
exhibition? My daughter will soon sec 
reason. 

DUKE. (With dignity.) I beg you, I 
insist that you shall not persuade her 
against her will. 

Solomon. (Angry.) Her will? In this 
family the children obey their parents. 

Frau Gudula. (To Solomon.) Then 
obey me, and let the child have her way 
in this. (To Duke.) You at least are 
wise enough to understand it must be so. 

Duke. I understand that, Madame. 
But— (To Solomon.) if I do not fulfill 
my part — 

Solomon. Count Fehrenherg has the 
money. He is half-way to the Castle by 
now. (Rachel rises and gets above Frau 
Gudula's chair, wiping her eyes.) 

Duke. It will be returned to you, of 
course — if there is any left. I am bound 
to say — 

Frau Gudula. (To Duke.) No, be 
thankful you have got it. If I know my 
sons they will not be losers. 

Anselm. My mother is right. We 
have never yet taken back a signature. 

The Duke makes his exit "Now," 
remarks Solomon, turning angrily to 
his daughter, "you will give me your 
reasons for what you have done." 
Jacob, who is in the background, 
watches her intently. 

Rachel. You know them, father. 
Speaking also for Jacob's benefit.) If 
marry, it will not be for a castle, and 
a great title, and position. The Duke 



would give those to me ; but I want more 
than he could give. 
Solomon. Go on. 

Rachel. And I must be able to give 
more, indefinitely more, than I could ever 
give to him. 

Samuel. Is there anyone to whom you 
could give, and who could give to you all 
you mean? 

Rachel. I— believe so. father. 

Solomon. Will you tell me who he is? 
(She does not answer.) So it is all ar- 
ranged between you. What is his position 
in life? 

Rachel. (Krry quietly.) He is a 
business man. I think you would call it. 

Solomon. Every tailor calls himself 
that What kind of business is his ? 

Rachel. Banking. 

Solomon. A banker? 

Rachel. Yes. Like you. 

Solomon. Oh! Is he well off! 

Rachel. He has some money, I sup- 
pose. 

Solomon. How much, do you suppose? 
Rachel. As much as you have, I 
suppose. 

Solomon. You are sanguine, I think- 
Is his. family as much respected as ours ? 
Rachel. Just as much. 
Solomon. A Jew? 
Rachel. Yes. 

Solomon. Of course! Well, who is 
he? Tell mc. 

Rachel. I would rather not unless you 
insist. 

Solomon. (Rises.) I do insist. 

Rachel. Then, he is there. (Looking 
to Jacob.) 

Jacob. Rachel ! My little Rachel ! 

Solomon. Magnificent ! So I have 
worked and calculated and spent my 
money for my nephew ! 

Frau Gudula. And those two have 
made their Lover's Lane out of this Jews' 
Alley! Yes, it is magnificent. 

Solomon. I could have done it more 
cheaply, if I had known. 



SEM BENELLI'S TRAGEDIES OF BLOOD, LUST, 

AND DEATH 



SIGN'OR Sem Benelli, Italy's 
young tragic poet, may be 
introduced to the American 
public next season by an 
operatic version of his trage- 
dy, "L'Amore dei Tre Re" ("'The Love 
of the Three Kings"). As a dramatic 
poet. Sem Benelli has been compared 
to Shakespeare. As a melodramatic 
trickster, he has been compared to 
Victorien Sardou. Sem Benelli is 
young. Yet if wc are to believe Ad- 
dison Mclxied in his book on "Plays 
and Players in Modern Italy" (Charles 
H. Sergei & Co., Chicago), his is al- 
ready a record of distinct achieve- 
ment, lean Richcpin translated his 
"La Cene dclle Beflfa" (' The Supper 
of Jokes") into French, and Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt acted its leading role 
in Paris three years ago. 

Sem Benelli is not an imitator, so 
Mr. Will Hutchins tells us in the Yale 



Review; the stamp of originality is on 
his creation. "He is not a preacher, 
either of morals or of art-theory ; and 
so completely does he keep himself be- 
hind the curtain that he baffles the at- 
tempt to connect him with schools of 
thought." At the time of the presenta- 
tion in Paris of his tragedy La Beffa, 
however, he was interviewed in the 
Figaro. He explained his aim and his 
ambition in creating a. new romantic 
tragedy. "I have always thought," he 
said, "that dramatic verse ought to be, 
first ..f a!!, agile, nervous, docile. I 
think that it ought to adapt itself pre- 
cisely to the images it is meant to em- 
lH-lli»h and heighten, and that it ought 
to 1>e at times as rippling as a brook, 
at times as impetuous as a storm, at 
times as majestic as a river." Sem Be- 
nelli would rid the romantic drama and 
verse of its artificialities. He wants to 
bring it more closely into contact with 



living movement, with truth, with 
humanity. "He has not flinched," Mr. 
Hutchins informs us, "before subjects 
which are revolting as well as power- 
ful, but he has avoided stagnation in 
disease by a strong and compelling 
sense of movement, a sort of moral 
rhythm. You can go through a great 
deal if only you can keep going." Still, 
Sem Benelli seems to have a predilec- 
tion for love, vengeance, intrigue, pas- 
sion anfl murder. He might he called 
a poet of blood, lust and death. 

His charactcrisiics arc best illus- 
trated in his bitter tragedy. "The Sup- 
per of Jokes." This is a play that iias 
attracted and held the attention of 
Italy. And it is this play that led 
several Paris critics to accuse Signer 
Benelli of that quality Bernard Shaw 
has named "Sardoodlcdum." Its scene 
is laid in medieval Florence— ■Bcm-lli's 
birthplace — anil it leads us int<> an 
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atmosphere like that found in Benve- 
nuto Cellini's autobiography. There 
are three leading characters, Neri 
Chiarmantesc, a bully: GitnettO Ma- 
lespini. an old man : and Gincvra, a 
courtesan. The old Gianetto, in spite 
of his age, has l>een making love 10 
Ginevra. Ncri's mistress. Neri and his 
brother Gabrielle have retaliated by 
"jests." dagger thrusts and throwing 
old Gianetto into the river. One Tor- 
naquinci gives a supper, at the com- 
mand of the Magnificent, for the pur- 
pose of ending all this enmity. Tired 
of being the butt. Ginnctto plans a little 
joke on the two swaggering, insolent 
brothers. Aided by the good Tuscan 
wine, the old man draws on Neri to ac- 
cept a wild wager, which will take him 
into an assembled company of Floren- 
tine gentry, clad in plate armor and 
Carrying a pruning honk. Gianetto 
then goes off to spread the rumor that 
Neri is raving mad. I-atcr. in Xeri's 
cloak, he penetrates the apartments of 
Gincvra. passing himself nit as Neri. 
Neri breaks loose but is recaptured by 
tin- ushers of the Medici; and the third 
act is devoted to the goatling of the 
supposed madman. Mr. McLoed de- 
picts the tremendous climax of the 
play : 

"The doctor authorizes his (Neri) be- 
ing handeit over into the custody of his 
friends. Gianetto, who has attained, ap- 
parently, a general order to deal with the 
situation, allows his release, and Neri goes 
off, not able for the moment to give vent 
to his feelings. Gianetto, however, out 
of an apparent miscarriage of plans, has 
evolved a revenge a thousand times more 
subtle and more deadly. 

1 hold between my finger* 
The rinrtt thread of all. and out of it 
I'll lie the knot of death. 

"The hastily mentioned name of Gabri- 
elle gives a hint — no more — to those of 
keen wit, of what this may be. And . . . 
and . . . Neri or no Neri, he will go and 
visit Gincvra to-night. 

"In the last act, Ginevra and her maid 
are discussing the situation together. Neri 
breaks in on them, orders Ginevra to 
await her old new lover as if nothing has 
happened; threatening her with death if 
she disobeys him in any single particular. 
Then he follows her into the room. What 
comes next is stupendous in its simplicity. 
There is silence. The stage is empty. 
Then a rollicking love-song strikes up in 
the street outside, swells out and dies 
away again, as the singer passes along, 
t an anyone, I wonder, imagine the irony 
of this drunkenly cheerful ditty in the 
ears of those who sit breathlessly, help- 
lessly, awaiting the ghastliest of murders! 
Silence ! Then a moment's speech be- 
tween the waiting-maid and Fazio; she 
begging him to warn his master. Silence 
again! Then a figure, taller and mure 
rolntst than (iianetto. clad in a flame- 
colored, cloak, passes hurriedly across the 
stage, casting nervous glances here and 
there. He opens Gincvra's door and 
passes in. A terrible cry", and Neri comes 
cut, wiping his knife; and at the very 
moment, from another door, Gianetto 




THK WOOD-CARVFR OF PL0REK4 E 

Sem Benelli MM a Florentine wood-carver be- 
fore he achieved hi* triumph as a writer of 
bloody but brilliant tragedies. 

confronts him. For an instant they stand 
face to face; the great fellow trembling 
now before the coward stripling whom he 
has persecuted. 'You? Whom have I 
killed, then?' 'Go and see, and then keep 
your reason — if you can!' Fazio rushes 
to his master. 'Fly. fly!' But Gianetto 
only gazes at the door. 'I am chained 
here'; then as Neri comes out, with a 
quiet detached voice, in which no member 
of the audience could imitate him. 'Will 
he kill me? No! He cannot.' And Neri 
passes across the stage, gibltcring and 
caressing the flame-colored cloak which he 
bears across his shoulder." 

In such scenes of startling intensity, 
declares Mr. McLoed. the genius of a 
Shakespeare manifests itself in finding 
the right thing to say. "This little 
speech of Gianetto, as he is waiting 
for Neri to come out of the chamber 
of death, is of this kind. Equal to 
Shakespeare? Perhaps not. But hear 
it spoken in its place, and then tell me 
of any writer, save Shakes)M?are. who 
could have bettered it." 

If "The Love of the Three Kings." 
which we may see produced on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera, is less 
vigorous, it is more lyrical. It is 
strongly reminiscent of Paolo and 
Francesca and recalls Romeo and Juliet. 
However, the melodramatic thrills arc 
not lacking. Here is Mr. McLocd's 
recital of the plot : 

"Flora, a native princess, is married 
to Manfredo. a barbarian prince, whose 
father. Archibaldo. vigorous tho old and 
blind, is quick in every sense but the one 
which he misses utterly. But Fiora loves 
Avito. an Italian prince, ami the two have 
clandestine meetings; suspected, but not 
caught, by the blind father. Archibahlo's 
interest in Fiora is intense, and there is 
just a hint in a speech of hers, coupled 



with his answer, that it surpasses that 
with which an old man should regard his 
daughter-in-law. In the second act. Man- 
fredo, about to set out for the wars, begs 
his wife, whose very footprints he wor- 
ships, to wave him a last farewell from 
the tower. There, on the battlements, we 
see her; while Avito, bid by the parapet, 
creeps up and kisses the hem of her robe, 
pours forth his passionate love, ami all 
the while the waved scarf signals to the 
parting husband a message — alas! a false 
one— of faith and love. But as the hus- 
band passes, more passionate grow the 
lover's words; weaker, the waving* of 
the scarf, until, vanquished and regard- 
less of all else in heaven or on earth, she 
falls from her perch into her lover's 
arms. At that moment Archibaldo appears 
on the scene. He fails to trap Avito. but 
catches b'iora. and. as she will not confess 
nor yield her lover's name, strangles her 
with his two great hands. Then Man- 
fredo returns, and. aghast at the scene, 
cannot pardon Archibaldo his share. The 
latter, saying 'Keep your dream! I will 
avenge you. You must not look upon the 
death-necklace your father's hands have 
made.' bears out the body of the fallen 
and punished wife. In Act III the body 
is laid out in the vault; but Archibaldo 
has spread poison on her lips to catch 
the lover, who he knows will come to 
gather the sweetness which romance bids 
him — and us with him — believe slill 
flowering there. Avito comes : is caught 
in his death-agony by Manfredo; and the 
latter, after enjoying his rival's punish- 
ment, commits suicide — even with the ex- 
ecutioner's weapon. The scene is closed 
by the appearance of Archibaldo, who, 
finding his son in agony, guesses the 
event, and falls prone, with a gesture of 
despair, over his body." 

Mr. Hutchins characterizes Sem Rc- 
nelli as a "poet who can write plays 
which have earned their right to be 
seen and to be read." He concludes 
his interpretation : 

"His sense of drama is at once poetic 
in form and realistic in its fidelity to 
human life, Yery fortunately he is a 
young man. We may hope that ability so 
signal may yet be turned to subject- 
matter of more general interest. In re- 
viewing his work thus far we feel cer- 
tain that bis sense of tragedy is genuine; 
he is not morbid, for all his excursions 
into the degradations of the Renaissance. 
It must be remembered, too. that he is 
Italian, native born to a dramatic tradi- 
tion which takes its tragedy without 
flinching, and in large quantities. The 
flabby moralities of our stage, with its 
false modesties and its paper-doll hero- 
isms, might profit by an inoculation of 
honest tragedy. Had Mr. Kennedy, in 
'The Winterfeast,' been able to restrain 
his horror to more endurable proportion 
and to tell his story with the simple di- 
rectness of 'L'Amore dei Tre Re.' it may 
be that even our public might have al- 
lowed a more generous hearing to a work 
of splendid beauties. The successful 
tragedies of recent appearance in English 
—and there have lieen successes, in box- 
office parlance — will compare very poorly, 
for the most part, with the simple and 
searching verse-dramas of Sem Benelli." 
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SEEKING PLAYS WITH A FINE TOOTH COMB 



THE offer by Winthrop Ames 
of $10,000 for the best play 
.submitted to him for produc- 
tion by the fifteenth of Au- 
gust again calls attention to 
the scarcity of playwrights who know 
their business. Xo less than- ten thou- 
sand plays arc annually written in 
America, according to the conservative 
estimate of an experienced play-readcr. 
Only a small proportion of those plays 
ever see the footlights. In France the 
percentage of plays produced is even 
more discouraging. The French So- 
ciety of Dramatic Authors leasts of 
no less than 5,400 members. Comput- 
ing the output of these playwrights at 
a ratio of five dramas to one dramatist, 
we find that there exists in France a 
reserve crop of 27,000 plays. Yet, the 
Dramatic Mirror informs us, only sixty 
members of the Society succeed yearly 
in obtaining a hearing for the children 
of their brain, leaving the other 5.340 
members of the Society to await their 
turn. In this country the number of 
plays produced is more than four times 
that of France. There is no lack of 
opportunity for production, but there 
is a dearth of good plays. Managers 
scour the country with a fine tooth 
comb for new playwrights. 

"I suppose."' remarked Mr. Ames, "I 
am at one with other managers in feel- 
ing acutely the lack of good plays. 
To one not in the theatrical profession 
himself it is astounding. I am sure 
there must be many good plays some- 
where — by somebody—in America. It 
is the purpose of my competitive offer 
to get them." Many people. Mr. Ames 
thinks, have a vigorous dramatic idei 
in their system, but think it not worth 
their while to put it into dramatic 
form. To these Mr. Ames attempts 
to furnish an incentive. "I expect 
everything," he says, "and — nothing. 
That is, I am anticipating nothing. I 
am just waiting. I may get three or 
four very good plays. I doubt if I get 
more than that. Again, I may not get 
one notable bit of work." 

Columbia University has established 
a Dramatic Museum for the benefit of 
students of the drama and budding 
playwrights. Harvard University has 
established a Laboratory Theater where 
plays written by students may be also 
produced by them. The theater is not 
restricted to plays by students, how- 
ever, and is to be conducted as an ad- 
junct to the instruction in the technique 
and the history of the drama. In spite 
of all the coaxing by managers, uni- 
versities, stage societies, drama leagues, 
and newspapers, successful playwrights 
refuse to be incubated. Out of two 
hundred plays submitted without in- 
vitation to a prominent manager in one 
year, only four merited production. 
Of these, according to a professional 
play-reader, confiding his experiences 



to the New York Times. 146 came from 
eastern States. The Empire State is 
represented by 1 12 from New York 
City alone. New Jersey has a total of 
five, with four from Montclair. Penn- 
sylvania submitted eleven, with Pitts- 
burgh two and Philadelphia seven. 
The same total came from Massachu- 
setts, Boston offering two and Cam- 
bridge eight. The last-named holds the 
dramatic barracks of Professor George 
Pierce Baker and his little army of 
playwrights. Vermont sent one play 
from its literary colony at Windsor. 

'The 'solid South' polled seven. A 
solitary piece arrived from Washington. 
D. C. Delaware sent two. one being from 
Wilmington. An R. F. D. wagon started 
one from Maryland. Literary Louisvill. 
brought one from Kentucky. Norfolk, 
Ya., sent one. and so did Pcnsacola. 11a. 

"The middle West contributed thirty- 
nine. In Ohio were nine, Cleveland and 
Columbus giving two each, and Cincin- 
nati four. Out of the seventeen from 
Illinois. Chicago is responsible for four- 
teen. Of the Hoosier State, Indianapolis 
and South Bend sent one each. Kansas 
City and St. Louis sent one each from 
Missouri. Little Rock represented Ar- 
kansas with one. Wisconsin had two. 
with one from Milwaukee. Minneapolis 
was present with one from St. Paul, 
Michigan had three with two from De- 
troit. From a small town in South Da- 
kota came one. Des Moines, Iowa, com- 
pleted the section with one. 

"California represented the entire West 
with two from Los Angeles and one from 
Oakland. 

"The foreign plays were all English, 
three from London. England, and two 
from British Columbia, Vancouver send- 
ing one. 

"Of the 200, nine came in printed form, 
seven heing of private editions. Play 
brokers acted for ten of the authors. 
Blank verse was the medium for four 
tragedies, prose sufficing for the rc- 



Onc-act plays, musical comedies, 
scenarios and novels submitted for 
dramatization are not included in this 
estimate. There were twenty-four 
comedies, seventeen farces, one hun- 
dred and eighteen dramas, thirty-one 
melodramas and ten tragedies. Most 
authors show a lack of business acumen 
in the selection of the managers to 
whom they submit their plays. Many 
pieces utterly remote from a manager's 
line of productions are sent Jo his of- 
fice. When, the play-readcr goes on to 
say. it is clear by newspaper report 
or other testimony, that a manager 
confines his work to the production of 
spectacular plays, for instance, it is 
scarcely within reason to submit 
psychological and narrowiy intimate 
pieces to him. "There is a chance 
that he may lake them ; but it isn't even 
a fighting chance. It is much more 
difficult to persuade a manager who 



specializes in pieces having but five or 
six or even ten characters to take a 
play requiring twenty performers than 
it is to succeed with one accustomed to 
'plunging.' " 

The writer attempts to destroy the 
myth that good plays are often turned 
down, t here may be great misconcep- 
tion in certain managerial quarters as 
to what constitutes a good play, but on 
the whole, producers arc shrewd, no 
matter how mistaken they may be in 
individual instances. 

"A producer's tendency, of course, is 
to stay in ruts — to produce only pieces 
of such form and containing such scenes 
as he knows from his own experience 
and that of others to be acceptable to the 
public. This is not necessarily cowardice, 
but rather cautiousness, a personal sure- 
ncss of knowledge. His average produc- 
tion costs anywhere from $10,000 to $15.- 
000. and he is not going to risk the 
amount in pieces that do not inspire his 
confidence or that do not at least show 
him 'a way out.' 

"These plays that arc rejected by man- 
ager after manager, and then, after ten 
years, let us say. are produced amid ac- 
clamation (and anathemas on all 'com- 
mercial' managers and their readers), are, 
as far as I have ever been able to learn 
or determine, not at all the same plays 
that started out on the heartrending, ped- 
dling journey. The author has profited 
by reasons given him for his rejections ; 
his own common sense has helped him 
considerably. He has revised and re- 
vamped and written again until at last it 
becomes practically in shape, and some 
one accepts it. It is then that we hear 
that half-truth that so many 'ignorant' 
managers turned down a good ptay. We 
do not hear how the play was improved, 
step by step, at the suggestion of those 
same managers. In almost any manager's 
office they will tell you. readily enough 
and without any particular regret, of 
some season's success that thev turned 



Of the two hundred plays in ques- 
tion, ninety-one were rejected because 
of faulty material, sixty-one suffered 
the same fate because of defective con- 
struction, seven others were snuffed out 
because of faulty treatment. Of the 
four accepted, one was a "crook play" 
by an established English playwright: 
another was a native dramatization, by 
a man amateur, of an old, standard. 
English novel, admirably suited for 
production as a spectacle; the third was 
a man amateur's drama of domestic 
type, and the fourth was a Russian 
political melodrama by a native woman 
amateur. All four needed revision. 

Another expert declares that all the 
trouble in finding good plays may be 
caused by the lack of any definite 
standards of dramaturgy either mi the 
part of the public, the producing mana- 
gers, or the teachers of technique, It 
is difficult to please everyone involved. 
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THE PAGEANT AS A FORM OF PROPAGANDA 



IX the revival of one of the earliest 
forms of drama, the pageant, has 
been found one of the most "pic- 
turesquely vivid means of teach- 
ing a lesson or winning devotion 
to some particular cause." So says 
Katharine Lord, writing on "The 
Pageant of the Idea" in the New York 
Evening Post. Altho this form of 
drama. Miss Lord points out, is sup- 
posed to be nothing but a vivid record 
of history, the tendency in America 
has been toward its use for propa- 
ganda purposes. The suffrage pageant, 
recently given in the Metropolitan 
Opera, was a symbolic pantomime 
rather than a pageant. The pantomime 
was weak, says Miss Lord, "in that it 
is too exclusively symbolic, and has no 
substructure or human action to carry 
the idea." On the other hand, she 
continues, "it is suggestive of a strong, 
dramatic, forceful and vivid pageant, 
which would have the inculcation of 
an idea or the advancing of a cause 
for its distinct purpose." 

A pageant of this type was pro- 
duced shortly after these words were 
written. So successful in depicting 
the cause of the striking silk workers 
of Paterson, X. J., was the "Pag- 
eant of the Paterson Strike," pre- 
sented in Madison Square Garden on 
the night of June 7, hy one thousand 
of the strikers and their leaders, that 
the Xew York Times found in the per- 
formance a veritable menace to exist- 
ing society. It says : 

"Under the direction of a destructive 
organization opposed in spirit and an- 
tagonistic in action to all the forces 
which have upbuilded this republic, a 
scries of pictures in action were shown 
with the design of stimulating mad pas- 
sion against law and order and promul- 
gating a gospel of discontent. The sor- 
did and cruel incidents of an industrial 
strike were depicted by many of the poor 
strikers themselves, but with dominating 
and vociferous assistance from members 
of the I, W. \V.. who have at heart no 
more sympathy with laborers than they 
have with Judges and Government offi- 
cers. Their aim is not to upbuild indus- 
try but to destroy the law. . . . The mo- 
tive was to inspire hatred, to induce vio- 
lence which may lead to the tearing 
down of the civil state and the institu- 
tion of anarchj." 

On the other hand, the Xew York 
World found in the strike pageant 
something more poetic and less menac- 
ing. Speaking editorially it said: "It 
was not a drama, and hardly a pageant 
a« the word is understood. It was 
little more than a repetition of a single 
scene. Hut need can speak without 
elocutionists, and unison of thought in 
a great mass of highly wrought-up 
people may swell emotion to the point 
of tear.-. Probably few witnessed the 
exhibition without sympathy with the 



sacrifices that made it possible and sat- 
isfaction in its material success." 

"It would have pleased any dramatic 
critic because of the sincerity with 
which the simple plot was carried out," 
says the World, adding further: "As 
viewed by a spectator unbiased cither 
from the labor or capital standpoint, 
their pageant was rather in the nature 
of a tragedy than anything else." The 
New York Tribune partially described 
the strike pageant in this way: 

"There was a startling touch of ultra 
modernity — or rather of futurism — in 
the Paterson strike pageant in Madison 
Square Garden. Certainly nothing like it 
had been known before in the history of 
lal>or agitation. The I. W. W. has not 
been highly regarded hereabouts as an 
organization endowed with brains or 
imagination. Yet the very effective ap- 
peal to public interest made hy the specta- 
cle at the Garden stamps the I. \V. W. 
leaders as agitators of large resources 
and original talent. Lesser geniuses 
might have hired a hall and exhibited 
moving pictures of the Paterson strike. 
Saturday night's pageant transported the 
strike itself bodily to New York. . . . 

"The first episode of the pageant, en- 
titled 'The Mills Alive— the Workers 
Dead,' represented 6 o'clock one Febru- 
ary morning. A great painted drop, two 
hundred feet wide, stretching across the 
hippodrome-like stage built for the show, 
represented a Paterson silk mill, the win- 
dows aglow with the artificial light in 
which the workers began their daily tasks. 
Then came the operatives, men. women 
and children ; some mere tots, other de- 
crepit old people, 1.200 of them, trooping 
sadly and reluctantly to the work the 
'oppression' of the bosses had made them 
Their mutterings of discontent 
soon merged in the whir of the 
looms as the whistles blew and the day's 
work was on. 

"But that day's work did not last long, 
for the smouldering spirit of revolt sud- 
denly hurst into the flame of the strike, 
and the operatives rushed pellmell out 
of the mills, shouting and dancing with 
the intoxication of freedom. The whir 
of the mills died down, and then rose the 
surging tones of the 'Marseillaise' as the 
strikers marched defiantly up and down 
before the silent mill, 'the Mills Dead 
— the Workers Alive — that was the name 
of the second episode, best described, per- 
haps, in the words of the scenario of the 
pageant — 'Mass picketing. Every worker 
alert. The police interfere with peaceiul 
picketing and treat the strikers with great 
brutality. The workers are provoked to 
anger. Fights between the police and 
strikers ensue. Many strikers are clubbed 
hnd arrested. Shots are tired by detec- 
tives hired by the manufacturers, and 
Valentine Modestino, who was not a 
striker or a silk-mill worker, is hit by a 
bullet and killed as he stands on the 
porch of his house with one of his chil- 
dren in his arms ' 

"Episode three represented the funeral 
ot Modestino, a scene that, with all the 
accessories of sombre realism, worked 
the actors themselves and their thousands 



of sympathizers in the audience up to 
a high pitch of emotion, punctuated with 
moans and groans and sobs. A coffin, 
supposed to contain Modestino's body, 
was borne across the stage, followed by 
the strikers in funeral procession to the 
heavy tones of the 'Dead March.' As 
they passed, the mourners dropped red 
carnations and ribbons upon the coffin, 
until it was buried 'beneath the crimson 
symbol of the workers' blood.' 

"The next episode depicted a mass 
meeting of the strikers, with all the 
regulation incidents of fiery I. W. W. 
speeches, the singing of revolutionary 
songs, the waving of red flags, and the 
pledging of the workers never to go back 
to work until their boss knuckled under. 
Then came episode five, with its May 
Day parade through the streets of Pater- 
son. and its big climax of sending away 
the children to be cared for in other 
cities, that their parents might go on and 
fight and starve and struggle unhampered 
by their little ones. With all the details 
of farewell embraces and tears, and 
finally shouts of enthusiasm breaking 
through the sadness of parting, the tots 
were handed over to the 'strike mothers' 
from other cities, and taken away, while 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn made a consoling 
speech to the weeping mothers, and 
roused their spirits once more to the 
blind determination to tight on." 

Judged from the artistic standards 
and ideals defined by Miss Lord in her 
article in the Evening Post, the "Pag- 
eant of the Paterson Strike" seems to 
be truly an artistic achievement, even 
tho it may be. as the Times has pointed 
out, a dangerous weapon for subver- 
sive propaganda. Here is what "the 
pageant of the idea" must accomplish, 
according to Miss Lord: 

"The pageant of the idea, like any 
other, must be judged from the view- 
point of beauty and of dramatic values; 
and, more than that, it must be judged 
by its effect upon the performers as well 
as its effect upon the audience. Has any 
other art form so complicated a cri- 
terion? At first thought it is as con- 
fusing as if the palet. or the brushes, or 
the clay, should turn upon the critic and 
demand consideration, demand that the 
effect upon themselves individually should 
be placed before the effect on those who 
look upon the result. . . . 

Considered as an art form the pageant 
of the idea must meet the same tests as 
any other form of drama. Has it con- 
tinuity, has it sustained interest, has it 
climax? Do its pictures appeal to the 
eye in forms of well-ordered beauty? 
And is that beauty instinct with mean- 
ing that justifies its being? The pageant 
of the idea carries the added task of de- 
veloping a graphically presented symbol- 
ism. How to represent ideas as basic 
facts in terms of picture and action, with 
idealism, and yet without undue strain 
upon the imagination or over-subtlety of 
characterization, is a problem not easy 
of solution, but fascinating in the ex- 
treme, and, when successfully solved, 
most grateful to all concerned." 
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EFFECT ON THE HEALTH OF WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS OF 

FORCIBLE FEEDING 



A K INDICTMENT from a mcd- 
l\ ical standpoint of the forcible 
/ \ j\f<litiic carried out hy nasal 
/ Y :in, l oesophagal tubes and by 
the feeding-cup appears in the 
London Lancet over the names of three 
distinguished physicians. The forcible 
feeding has been resorted to in British 
prisons to break the "hunger strikes" 
ni advocates of votes for women. The 
feeding-cup method is frequently for- 
cibly administered solely by the ward- 
resses, without the supervision of a 
qualified medical practitioner. In the 
majority of cases the feeding has, on 
principle, been resisted to such a de- 
gree that two doctors and four to six 
wardresses are required to each opera- 
tion, awl in several instances the offi- 
cials were held at bay for periods vary- 
ing from ten minutes to over an hour. 
But it is to be observed that even in 
many cases where no resistance was 
offered, great pain was experienced 
under the operation. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprizing that many 
prisoners state that after one operation 
of forcible feeding they experienced 
more serious symptoms and pain than 
after several days' starvation. 

"Every physician who has examined the 
released suffrage prisoners agrees that in 
the majority of cases by far the most 



serious effects of the treatment by forci- 
ble feeding fell upon the nervous system. 
The younger prisoners escape with the 
least serious effects, but in those over 
thirty years of age the nervous symptoms 
arc more marked and more lasting. Be- 
fore enumerating the symptoms, we de- 
sire to point out that the suffrage pris- 
oners enter prison in a totally different 
state of mind to that which is met with 
in asylum practice to which the condition 
of treatment has been compared. These 

women arc normal individuals who go to 
prison as political offenders; they are 
protesting against what is, to them, an 
unjust anomaly, and they assert in conse- 
quence that they should not be treated 
as common felons. With the keen sense 
of suffering political injustice rankling in 
their minds, they determine on the hunger- 
strike, not to obtain release, as has been 
asserted, but to obtain equal treatment in 
prison during the term of their sentences 
for prisoners convicted of like offences, 
or to obtain from the authorities the due 
observance of the prison rules." 

During the struggle before the feed- 
ing prisoners were held down by force. 
Hung on the floor, tied to chairs and 
iron bedsteads. As might be expected, 
severe bruises were thus indicted. The 
prisoners, however, did not complain 
of these. They regarded them a* the 
inevitable consequences of political 
war. 




A Sl'KFRAOKT KKI1KARSAI. OK A rOIKIKl.h TKKII" 

Thi* i» what hapiwnt to the luckle** woman who in II ill i: Jail in made t" eat that i* 

asMitmtitf the actuality and verity of the pantomime here staged by militants. 



Forcible feeding by the oesophagal 
or nasal tube cannot be performed 
without risk of mechanical injury to 
the nose and throat. Injuries to the 
nose were especially common owing 
chiefly to the lack of previous exami- 
nation and skill in operating. Though 
the medical officers were informed in 
several cases that the nasal passage 
was known to be blocked and narrowed 
by previous injury, no examination 
was made. The prisoners were usually 
flung down, or tied and held while the 
tul>c was pu>hcd up the nostrils. The 
intense pain so produced often forced 
uncontrollable screams from the pris- 
oners. In most cases local frontal 
headache, earache, and trigeminal neu- 
ralgia supervened, besides severe gas- 
tric pain, preventing sleep. 

"One says: 'After each feeding it (the 
nasal pain) gets worse, so that it becomes 
the refinement of torture to have the tube 
forced through.' The nasal mucous mem- 
brane was frequently lacerated, as evi- 
denced by bleeding of the nose and swal- 
lowing of blood from the back of the 
nose. Sometimes the tube had to he 
pushed up the nostrils three to live times 
before a passage could be forced. In 
several such cases bleeding continued for 
some days; in one case it recurred for 
ten days. In another case an abscess fol- 
lowed, with intense pain over the frontal 
region, which lasted for weeks after re- 
lease. Swelling of the mucous membrane 
of the nose and pharynx developed al- 
most invariably ; it was accompanied by 
Eustachian pain, and frequently this was 
succeeded by severe pain over the entire 
area of distribution of the fifth nerve. 
This trigeminal pain continued as long 
as the forcible feeding was continued. 
Tbc equally invariable pharyngitis, which 
was obviously of septic origin, lasted in 
certain cases for some time after the re- 
lease of the prisoner. When the OCSO- 
phagal tube was employed the mouth was 
wrenched open by pulling the head back 
by the hair over the edge of a chair, 
forcing down the chin, and inserting the 
is.:: hi twi en I he - i eth N'aturallj in ihil 
process the lips, inside of the cheeks, and 
Hums were frequently bruised, sometimes 
bleeding and sore to touch for days after. 
In I number of cases when the wardresses 
attempted to forcibly feed with a cup, 
they endeavored to make the prisoner 
open her mmith by sawing the edge of 
the cup along the gums. In one case a 
cup with a broken edge was used and 
caused laceration and severe pain." 
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RADIOACTIVITY VISUALIZED 



WHAT is known as Radio- 
activity is due to the 
ejection from the atoms 
of the radioactive ele- 
ments of two kinds of 
particles, which travel with enormous 
velocities. First is the alpha particle, 
a positively charged helium atom hav- 
ing a mass four times that of the hydro- 
gen atom. Next is the beta particle, 
which carries a negative charge only 
half as large as the positive charge of 
the alpha particle and has a mass less 
than the seventeen-hundredth part of 
the hydrogen atom. The velocity of 
the faster beta particles approaches 
very nearly that of light, that of the 
alpha particles being considerably less 
but still exceeding ten thousand miles 
per second. 

By the action of Rontgcn and other 
radiations, proceeds Professor C. T. R. 
Wilson, whose lecture at the Royal In- 
stitution in London we arc following, 
we can cause electrons or corpuscles 
which are identical with the beta par- 
ticles to be expelled from the atoms of 
any clement with velocities comparable 
with those with which the alpha par- 
ticles are ejected from radium. The 
methods which have been used hitherto 
in the study of the paths of these pro- 
jectiles and of the effects produced by 
them in their flight have been some- 
what indirect. The actual paths of in- 
dividual particles have not been ob- 
served. It has been necessary to in- 
vestigate the combined effects of a 
large number of particles. It is plain 
that a great advance would be made if 
it were possible to induce each alpha or 
beta particle to leave a visible- trail 
behind it along its whole course and to 
photograph this trail. This is what 
has been accomplished by the method 
described by the scientist already 
named and reproduced here from 
Science Progress: 



"Each alpha or beta particle, in the 
course of its flight through a gas-like air. 
traverses large numbers of the atoms of 
the gas. According to modern theories, 
such as those developed by Sir J. J. 
Thomson and Rutherford, each atom may 
be regarded as a sort of miniature solar 
system in which the planets arc repre- 
sented by negatively charged corpuscles 
or electrons; the forces with which we 
are concerned being, of course, electrical 
and not gravitational. When cither an 
alpha or a beta particle passes near one 
of the members of this system, there are 
forces tending to deviate the flying par- 
ticle from its otherwise straight course 
and to cause disturbances in the path of 
the planetary electron ; these may be vio- 
lent enough to cause the electron to es- 
cape from the system. An electron thus 
set free will become attached finally to 
some other atomic system, which thus ac- 
quires a negative charge, whilst the atom 
which has lost an electron has been left 
with an excess of positive electricity. We 
thus get positively and negatively charged 
atoms or ions. 

"Now a method of making visible the 
individual ions has long been available. 
Molecules of water or of other vapors 
attach themselves more readily to ions 
than to uncharged atoms or molecules. 
Thus, in the absence of other nuclei on 
which vapor can condense more readily, 
such as those called dust particles by 
Aitken, it is possible to arrange that every 
free ion shall act as a nucleus and cause 
the condensation of water vapor, whilst 
none condenses elsewhere. Each invisi- 
ble ion may thus be converted into a 
visible water drop. Hie supersaturated 
condition necessary in order that water 
vapor may condense on the ions is most 
conveniently produced by the sudden ex- 
pansion of moist air." 

The advance which Professor Wil- 
son recently succeeded in making in 
the condensation method of studying 
ionization is this. The ions are now- 
captured and converted into visible 
water drops in the positions which they 
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occupied immediately after their liliera- 
tion by the ionizing agent. The cloud 
uf drops is then at once photographed. 
Thus the invisible trail of ions left be- 
hind along the course of any ionizing 
particle is converted into a visible line 
of cloud of which a photograph is se- 
cured. In this way a record is pro- 
cured of the path of each projectile by 
making visible the atomic wreckage it 
has caused in its passage through the 
air or other gas. In many cases the in- 
dividual ions produced along the tracks 
arc visible in the photographs. In or- 
der that undistorted photographs show- 
ing the result of the passage of the 
various rays may be obtained, it is es- 
sential that the expansion should be 
effected without stirring up the gas. 
This condition is secured by using a 
shallow cloud chamber of which the 
floor can be made to drop suddenly and 
so produce the desired increase of 
volume. 

This cloud chamber must be freed 
from dust particles and all nuclei on 
which water readily condenses. This is 
done by repeated expansions, each too 
small to cause condensation on the ions, 
any cloud formed being always allowed 
to settle before making another expan- 
sion. The cloud chamber must be free 
from ions other than those produced by 
the ionizing agent under investigation. 
Since ions arc always being produced 
even under normal conditions within a 
closed vessel, it is necessary to maintain 
an electric field between the top and 
bottom of the cloud chamber so that 
they may be removed as fast as they are 
produced : 

"One very practical point in connection 
with the cloud chamber remains to be 
mentioned. It is necessary that the in- 
terior should be maintained in a nearly 
saturated condition and yet that the roof 
and walls should be transparent and ad- 
mit of a clear and undistorted view of 
the contents. A glass vessel containing 
moist air soon becomes coated internally 
with a dew-like deposit of minute drops. 
This difficulty is completely avoided by 
covering the inner surface of the glass 
with a film of gelatine. 

"The moist gelatine under the plate- 
glass roof of the cloud chamber forms 
a conducting film which is connected 
through a marginal ring of tinfoil with 
one terminal of a battery of cells, the 
other terminal being connected to the 
floor." 

In this way a nearly uniform verticat 
electric field is maintained between the 
roof and floor of the chamber. The 
floor is virtually a pool of water made 
solid by the Addition of gelatine and 
blackened by means of ink so that it 
forms a dark background for the 
clouds. It is supported by a glass 
plate which forms the top of a hollow 
cylindrical plunger working in water. 
As regards the mechanism for causing 
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the sudden drop of the floor of the 
cloud chamber, it is sufficient to state 
that the space below the plunger can 
be put in communication, through 
wide tuhes, with an exhausted cham- 
ber by suddenly opening a valve. 

In order that the ionizing particles 
should leave sharply defined cloud 
trails, it is necessary that they traverse 
the moist gas immediately after this 
has been expanded while the water 
vapor is still saturated or rather supcr- 
srituratcd to an extent considerably ex- 
ceeding the minimum which is re- 
quired to cause condensation on the 
positive ions (which are more difficult 
to catch than the negative). 

"Under these conditions, the ions lose 
their mobility and grow into visiblcfdrops 
before they have had time to diffuse ap- 
preciably away from the original track of 
the ionizing particle. 

"If the clouds formed by condensation 
on the ions are to be photographed, it is 
necessary to expose them to an instanta- 
neous illumination of great intensity while 
the camera is in position. The instantane- 
ous illumination is obtained by a Lcydcn 
jar discharge, the arrangement being es- 
sentially the same as that used by Lord 



Rayleigh in photographing 
jets of water and by Worth- 
ington in his study of the 
splash of a drop. 

"I have, however, allowed 
the spark to traverse mer- 
cury vapor at atmospheric 
pressure instead of air, the 
brightness being thereby 
greatly increased. 

"The spark, of course, ha» 
to be suitably timed, so that 
the cloud trails may be il- 
luminated after the drops 
composing them have grown 
sufficiently to scatter plenty 
of light but before there has been any 
appreciable disturbance of the air by con- 
vection currents. 

"I give some interesting pictures ob- 
tained by this method. It is perhaps nec- 
essary' to point out that they are all pho- 
tographs of clouds consisting of minute 
water drops condensed upon ions, as 
many of the clouds have a very unctoud- 
like appearance. . . . 

"The alpha particle, in passing near one 
of the electrons of an atom, may impart 
to it sufficient energy to cause it to escape 
from the atom, whilst on account of its 
own enormous momentum it is not per- 
ceptibly deviated from its course. We 
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can thus understand the general straight- 
ness of the tracks. The sudden devia- 
tions must be due to encounters of a spe- 
cial kind ; according to Rutherford's view, 
such large deviations would be caused by 
the alpha particle passing near the center 
of the atom, where he supposes the posi- 
tive charge to be concentrated. 

"On account of the enormous velocities 
with which they are emitted — closely ap- 
proaching that of light — the beta particles 
arc able to travel considerable distances 
in the air. distances many times greater 
than the diameter of the cloud chamber. 
It is therefore impossible to picture the 
whole track of a single beta particle." 



THE PERSISTENT DELUSION OF THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY 

OF MATTER 



A T THE best the doctrine of the 
/\ indestructibility of matter is a 
/ Y P ure hypothesis, entirely un- 
/ \ supported by scientific evi- 
dence worthy of the name. 
Indeed, the "doctrine" has always been 
contradicted by whatever we know of 
physics. Physicists of the modern 
school, that dates from the formulation 
of the theory of the electrical nature 
of matter, are well aware of the ab- 
surdity of the idea that matter is in- 
destructible. Many people, however, not 
being in touch with the new physics, 
talk as if the idea of the indestructibil- 
ity of matter were still seriously enter- 
tained in respectable scientific circles. 
The supposed "law" is even held to be 
of the highest importance and sustained 
by serious evidence. It is nothing of 
the sort. The expression "law of the 
indestructibility of matter" docs, in- 
deed, survive in text-books left over 
from the last generation ; but it is a 
delusion to imagine that the "law" is 
still one of the foundation stones of 
science anywhere. The law of the con- 
servation of inertia, which is true un- 
der all but the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances and which is a generalized 
statement of observed facts involving 
nothing hypothetical, suffices for all 
purposes of the natural sciences for 
which the hypothetical "law of the in- 
destructibility of matter" was at one 
time employed. That distinguished 
physicist. Dr. Stanley Redgrovc, from 
whose paper in London Knowledge we 



transcribe the foregoing statements, 
thus enlarges on them as follows: 

"When a candle burns it ceases to ex- 
ist as such. Closer examination of the 
phenomenon, however, shows that this is 
not all that occurs. Not only does the 
candle disappear but some of one of the 
constituents (oxygen) of the atmosphere 
is used up; and in the place of the candle 
and oxygen, new gases (carbon-dioxide 
and water-vapor) make their appearance. 
If all these bodies are carefully weighed 
at the same spot on or above the earth's 
surface, it will be found that the com- 
bined weights of the carbon-dioxide and 
the water produced are exactly equal to 
the combined weights of the candle and 
of the oxygen consumed. A similar state- 
ment holds good of every other chem- 
ical change; the combined 
weights of all the bodies 
produced during such a 
change is always found to 
be exactly equal to the 
combined weights of all the 
bodies consumed." 



Now. the weight of a 
body is the force by 
which it is attracted to 
the earth's center. Force 
may be described as that 
which produces or tends 
to produce acceleration 
(either positive or nega- 
tive), or, what is the 
same thing, change of 
motion. If no forces 
whatever arc operative on 



a body, it will remain in a state cither 
of rest or of uniform motion. This fact 
is expressed by saying that the body 
possesses inertia. The inertias of bodies 
may be measured by applying to them 
such forces as are necessary to impart 
to them a given acceleration : the 
forces applied will then be proportional 
to the inertias of the bodies. 

It has already been pointed out that 
the sum of the weights of all the bodies 
produced by a chemical change is ex- 
actly equal to the sum of the weights of 
all the bodies consumed therein, so long 
as all the weights are determined at the 
same place on or above the earth's sur- 
face. If in place of "weights" in this 
statement, the word "inertia" be sub- 
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Ftituted. the inductive law may lie for- 
mulated that chemical action has no 
i iTect upon inertia. This is the law 
of the conservation of inertia. This 
law is very frequently termed the law 
of the conservation of mass. It used 
to lie known as the law of the conser- 
vation or indestructibility of matter. 
The first of these expressions is objec- 
tionable because, altho -mass" is gen- 
erally used by modern physicists in the 
sense of "inertia," as delined above, at 
one time it was held to signify "the 
quantity of matter in a Itody." "Mass," 
therefore, is an ambiguous term and 
ought to be avoided, since the word 
"inertia" accurately expresses its mod- 
ern signification without ambiguity.* 
The law of the conservation of inertia 
atYords no ground for asserting the in- 
destructibility of matter. 

"According to the materialistic hypoth- 
esis, matter is known to us not only by 
its inertia but by all those other phe- 
nomena which are termed (in accordance 
with this hypothesis, and loosely by those 
who do not hold it ) 'properties of mat- 
ter.' Surely, then, the 'quantity of 
matter" in a body is not to be measured 
merely by the inertia of the l>ody, but 
rather by the sum of all its properties." 
The argument that the 'quantity of mat- 
ter' must be measured only by the inertia, 
since all the other 'properties' of a closed 
material system are variable, the inertia 
of such alone being constant, is a flagrant 
begging of the question, since it assumes 
the very point at issue, namely, the in- 
destructibility of matter. Indeed, since 
materialistic philosophers always postulate 
extension, or the property of occupying 
space, as the most fundamental 'property 
of matter.' it would seem that the 'quan- 
tity of matter' in a body ought to be meas- 
ured, if by one 'property' alone, by its 

' Mvrtia, Smut »»r Cosmos. By Stanley 
RcJjrvive. London: Kidcr. 



volume; and the volume of a body is 
by n.. means constant. The volume of 
bodies, as is well known, can readily be 
altered merely by ihe application uf pres- 
sure or by a change in temperature; 
moreover, the volume of a reacting sys- 
tem is not usually constant during a 
chemical change." 

The word "matter" is exceedingly 
ambiguous. By a certain school of 
metaphysicians, who may be termed 
materialists, the word is used to denote 
a hypothetical thing-in-itself. a sub- 
stance supposed to underlie all phe- 
nomena of the visible universe. Hy 
another and less speculative school of 
philosophers the term "matter" is used 
merely to connote the fact, or )>crhaps 
we should say. law. that certain phe- 
nomena—the so-called properties of 
matter — are always found grouped to- 
gether so as to form a cotnplex, which 
may he termed a "material body " It 
is now becoming more completely real- 
ized that the term "matter" ought 
to be employed in purely scientific 
writings only with some non-metaphys- 
ical meaning such as this. If the term 
be used in this sense, there is evidently 
no justification for sup|M>siiig that mat- 
ter is indestructible because inertia is 
conserved. For. thus employed, matter 
stands for many phenomena or "prop- 
erties" or rather for the fact or law of 
their connection— not merely for that 
particular phenomenon or property or 
manifestation termed inertia. No al- 
leged scientific evidence has ever been 
brought' forward in favor of the doc- 
trine of the indestructibility of matter 
save the facts generalized under the ex- 
pression "the law of the conservation 
of inertia." The able student of this 
subject thus enlarges: 

"Now it is evident that these facts can 



only be regarded as evidence of the truth 
of this doctrine if it can be proved that 
the matter of a body (in whatever sense 
the word 'matter' is used) is identical 
with, or measured by. the inertia of the 
body. Nothing, however, has ever been 
advanced to prove this, and, as must be 
evident from what has been already said, 
it is most unlikely that any such relation 
between matter and inertia holds good. 
Moreover, if it were maintained that 
'matter' ought to be delined as "inertia," 
the obvious reply is that this would be 
contrary not only to the ordinary usage 
of the word but also to its use by phil- 
osophical writers generally. 

"But to consider even unlikely possibili- 
ties, were it proved that the inertia of a 
body does, in fact, measure the 'quantity 
oi matter' it contains, or were it gen- 
erally agreed that the word 'matter' ought 
to be employed as synonymous with 'in- 
ertia,' the case for the doctrine of the 
indestructibility of matter would in no 
way be improved. For Professor Sir J. J. 
Thomson has proved mathematically that 
an electrically-charged particle in motion 
possesses inertia in virtue of this motion, 
and that, if its velocity is sufficiently high, 
an increase in the velocity produces a con- 
siderable increase in its inertia. This has 
been experimentally verified by Kauf- 
mann, who measured the inertias and 
velocities of the small particles emitted 
by the disruption of the atoms of radium. 
He found that the greater the velocities 
of these panicles the greater were their 
inertias, the observed increment in every 
case agreeing with that calculated accord- 
ing to Thomson's reasoning. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that altho inertia is con- 
served during chemical action, the inertia 
of an electrically-charged body may be 
altered by sufficiently accelerating it. If, 
then, "matter' is the same thing as inertia, 
or is measured thereby, it is evident that 
matter may be created by sufficiently ac- 
celerating such a body, or destroyed by 
retarding it." 



THE MYSTERY OF THE HUMAN CHIN 



OF WHAT use is a chin? 
After much pondering on 
the subject, that renowned 
man of science. Sir Ray 
I^inkcster. has just stated 
in a paper that he is unable to dis- 
cover any mechanical or physiological 
pur|n>se which it subserves. The mys- 
tery of the human chin has a more 
direct bearing upon fundamental an- 
thropological problems than laymen 
susjiect. The fact that all modern 
races of mankind have a chin- a bony 
projection of the front border of the 
lower jaw — and that the most primi- 
tive men whose remains have been 
found did not possess this bony chin 
naturally led to speculation as to why 
this i- so. No muscle or ligament is 
attached to this -pedal prominence. 
It is covered by fat. skin and hair. It 
is a mystifying fact that none of the 
monkevs. not even the most man-like, 
ll <■ gorilla, the chimpanzee, the orang- 



outang, the gibbons, have a chin. In 
fact, none of the other mammals can 
be said to have a chin except the ele- 
phant, and its chin, tho it is a strongly 
marked 1m>iiv projection of the front 
edge of the lower jaw, seems to be of 
a nature differing from that of man. 
It represents the entire middle front 
portion of the lower jaw, which in the 
extinct elephants like mastodons car- 
ried two large horizontally directed in- 
cisor teeth. The mastodons had some- 
thing that might l>c deemed a chin, 
but their descendants show the char- 
acteristic in a dw indling fashion. Only 
man has seemingly developed a chin 
for himself. 

Since tile chin subserves no purpose 
of utility it is at first a mystery of 
evolution It performs no function. 
W'hv did it evolve? Why has it per- 
sisted? llv way of answer it is pointed 
out that a chin inspires fear and re- 
spect for its possessor. This would 



make it desirable in a struggle for ex- 
istence involving competition with 
others. In the next place a chin seems 
to inspire admiration in the female. 
The chin, then, is a product of sexual 
selection alone. Sir Ray Lankester 
enlarges thus, as his words arc given 
in the I.ondon Telegraph : 

"It would seem that 'sexual selection' 
may fix on not merely rudimentary organs 
and preserve them, but on any little irreg- 
ularities of growth or color on this or 
that part of the body, and lead to their 
perpetuation and intensiticaticu by breed- 
ing. Apart from ibis question of the 
preservation of rudimentary organs, or 
the intensification of abnormal color-spots 
or local growths, by sexual selection, or 
by the more usual selection due to their 
survival value, we have to bear in mind 
that living t>od:cs ill their growth are not, 
as many theorists have been too ready to 
assume, merely neutral masses of living 
mailer lending to vary a little in every 
and any direction, and so to offer every 
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and any variation to be selected or re- 
jected in the struggle for existence. The 
living bodies of plants and of animals 
arc not such simple plastic material as 
that. On the contrary, they grow from 
the egg-cell and develop and maintain 
their specilic hereditary form by the oper- 
ation of an immense comp lex ity of inter- 
nal mechanisms, acting and reacting upon 
one another. The "form' of a living thing 
is the superficial and visible expression of 
internal "coordinations' and 'correlations' 
which differ characteristically in every 
line of descent. Not only is there one 
flesh of beasts and another of birds and 
another of tishes. but every order, genus, 
species, and race has acquired in the 
course of long ages and transmits by- 
heredity its special coordinations and cor- 
relations, acting and reacting on one an- 
other, and acted on by the environment. 
You may construct a mechanical toy- 
house in which, if you open one door 
another opens simultaneously round the 
corner, or if you draw out the chimney 
to increased length all the windows sud- 
denly throw out little balconies. Similar 
relations exist between the parts which 
constitute organic forms. If one part 
varies in size, another part often distant 
from it varies with it — maybe increases 
as it increases, or maybe diminishes as it 
increases. So that the increase or sup- 
pression of one part or organ of a living 
body by natural selection of the favorable 
variation of that part, results in the al- 
teration of a remote part which is not in 
question. A new condition of that re- 
mote part consequently ensues which has 
no 'utility' as its explanation. And what 
I state here in terms of mere form and 
sire is true of much more subtle and oh- 
scurc qualities, the physiological chemical 
activities of whole systems of organs and 
parts, even the minute parts which we call 
cells and the constituent elements of 
those cells." 

This is so important a matter and so 
little has been added to our knowledge 
of it since Darwin that Sir Ray Lan- 
kester cites an instance or two. It is 
referred to as "correlation of growth" 
and "correlation of variation." We 
know little more about it than the bare 



fact of its existence. Yet a thoro ap- 
preciation of this factor is essential to 
form a satisfactory conception of the 
origin of organic forms by the selec- 
tion of favorable varieties in the strug- 
gle for existence as taught by Darwin. 
It accounts for the initial growth of 
variations as necessary accompani- 
ments of other variations which are 
useful, bringing .sometimes those use- 
less variations to such a size or pro- 
portion that they eventually become 
important. Then they arc seized upon 
and favored by natural selection, and 
thenceforth maintained and developed. 
In breeds of horses, thus, long limbs 
arc accompanied by an elongated head. 
White cats which have blue eyes and 
arc of the male sex are almost invari- 
ably deaf. W hite sheep and white pigs 
are poisoned by certain plants in their 
food altho dark specimens escape in- 
jury. Hairless dogs have imperfect 
teeth. These are but a few examples. 
To revert again to the human chin : 

"It cannot be due to the retention or 
the reappearance in man (by reversion to 
the characters of an ancestral stock) of 
an anccsiral character which has become 
Useless since early men and the whole 
group of apes and monkeys arc devoid 
of it. It may be a pure 'sport' or novel 
variation, like the pair of bony processes 
or small 'horns' on the frontal bone of 
certain thorobred horses. ... Or it may 
owe its origin to a 'correlation of varia- 
tion.' The reduction in the size of the 
dog-teeth or canines, which arc very large 
in the apes, might lie 'correlated' with an 
outgrowth of the chin. The absence of the 
chin in the Neanderthal and Heidelberg 
men, altho the canines are as small as in 
modern man. negatives this suggestion. 
But it is possible that the enlargement of 
the chin is correlated with other changes 
in the skeleton. Whether it arose as a 
correlated variation or a quasi-independ- 
cni 'sport,' it seems probable that sexual 
selection has established the bony chin, 
once there was a tendency for it to ap- 
pear. The popular belief about the indi- 
cation of firmness of will in the posses- 



sion of the prominent chin is widely 
spre.nl. Not only that, but some savage 
races distort the heads of male infants by 
binding them with boards, the result being 
to throw the chin upwards and forwards, 
giving to them when grown up a defiant, 
threatening aspect which is admired. The 
hair on the lower jaw of men of various 
races is habitually brushed forward by 
them and stiffened so as to give an in- 
creased prominence to the region of the 
chin. The larger monkeys frequently 
defy and threaten those whom they re- 
gard as enemies by shooting the head 
forward, the front of the lower jaw and 
its teeth taking the most prominent posi- 
tion, and some of the monkeys have the 
hair naturally growing forward on the 
lower jaw so as to give the appearance of 
a 'chin' which, however, is not present 
in buoy substance. There is fair evidence 
for the conclusion that a prominent 'chin,' 
cither hairy or liony. is an object inspiring 
fear and respect in the minds both of 
monkeys and of savage races of man. 
It might, therefore. Iwcome an object of 
sexual selection in primitive man." 

Many instances of a more or less 
convincing character are known, con- 
cludes the brilliant British scientist, 
showing that fantastic peculiarities of 
form and color in male animals are in 
all probability developed in conse- 
quence of their attractiveness to the 
opposite sex. It is possible that the 
prominent chin of later man as well 
as the shape of nose or lips in different 
races and some other features of the 
kind arc due to sexual selection rather 
than to any particular value of such 
variations to the individual as such. 
Great importance is attached by some 
speculative writers to the influence of 
sexual selection on the future as well 
as on the past molding of the mental 
as well as physical characteristics of 
the human race. With regard to the 
chin, some anthropologists maintain 
that it has some necessary connection 
with the power of speech; but Sir Ray 
Lankester fails to find what the nature 
of that connection mav be. 
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CURRENT OPINION 



ETHNOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE JAPANESE CLAIM TO BE A 

WHITE RACE 



A MONG the surprizes which 
l\ Japan has sprung upon the 
/ \ astonished Occident, declares 
/ Y that careful student of ethnol- 
ogy and linguistics, Doctor 
Arthur May Knapp, the most compre- 
hensive is that which is least un- 
derstood — the manifest differentiation 
from the Oriental type. Among the 
prime causes which brought the mighty 
Muscovite Empire to its knees before 
Japan, he adds, was the failure of the 
Russians to recognize the wide mental 
gulf separating the island realm from 
the Asiatic continetit proper. 

The differentiation referred to. es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the 
object lesson furnished by Japan has 
at last impressed slow China, gives un- 
usual interest, according to our author- 
ity, to what he deems the puzzling 
question of the ethnological origin of 
the people who are to-day rousing Asia 
from her immemorial slumbers. As 
yet Japan has merely won her place 
among the great powers. So far she 
has not by any means surmounted the 
bar of racial prejudice and thus en- 
tered the charmed circle of western 
society, to which birth and breeding 
arc the only talismans securing admis- 
sion. The trend given to the ethnolog- 
ical inquiry in Doctor Knapp's own 
mind was suggested by a 6rst visit to 
a Japanese theater. He explains in 
The Atlantic Monthly: 

"Just prior to my departure from Bos- 
ton, about a score of years ago, I had 
witnessed at Harvard a Greek play in 
which the Hellenic methods and features 
of dramatic representation had been re- 
produced with the mos^careful attention 
to detail. Imagine, then, my surprise at 
finding in a Tokyo theater a native drama 
staged and performed in all essentials 
like that which I had just seen on the 
other side of the globe. There was the 
Greek chorus, in musical recitative inter- 
preting the motive of the play, its weird 
strains varying in accord with the chang- 
ing action of the scene, while the stately 
demeanor of the actors, who were often 
masked, and above all the quasi-religious 
strain pervading the whole, completed the 
illusion that I was witnessing a per- 
formance of the old Hellenic drama ; an 
illusion which even the quaint Oriental 
setting of the piece could by no means 
dispel. 

"Even more remarkable was the Greek 
atmosphere of restraint pervading the 
play. The story, altho the bloody and 
gruesome tale of the Forty-seven Ronins. 
was put upon the stage with the nearest 
possible rendering of the Greek idea that 
nothing repulsive, or calculated to shock 
refined sensibilities, should find direct ex- 
pression. In the hara-kiri scene the vic- 
tim, with stately dignity, retired to a room 
appointed for the consummation of the 
fearful rite. There followed a few mo- 
ments of impressive silence, and then— 



a white plum-blossom fell from a tree 
overhanging the door to tell that alt was 
over. There was probably no one in the 
audience who did not recognize the im- 
mense suggestiveness of the scene, or 
who was not deeply moved by it, fully 
according as it did with the sensitive and 
gentle nature of a people who ever shrink 
from even the mention of grief and death. 
Here again was another distinct and un- 
mistakable classic motive suggesting men- 
tal kinship with the ancient leader of the 
western world. 

"After passing some hours thus in 
an atmosphere permeated with Hellenic 
ideals, it was not strange that when we 
left the theater the passers-by in their 
graceful flowing robes took on the •sem- 
blance of a throng of Greek philosophers 
in a street of old Athens; and when, a 
moment later, there came into view a 
land of young men clad in white tunics, 
their heads encircled by blue fillets with 
the knots tied in front, proclaiming that 
they were on their way to their annual 
carouse under the falling cherry-blossoms, 
the illusion was complete, for to eye and 
mind alike the Bacchic procession of an- 
cient days was there surging through the 
streets of the Japanese capital." 

Was it a mere passing illusion or did 
it not rather supply a hint towards a 
possible solution of one of the most 
puzzting problems which ever per- 
plexed the brain of the ethnologist? 
Who are the Japanese? In reply to 
these queries of his, Professor Knapp 
points out that the resources of eth- 
nology in settling such a vexed scries 
of questions are meager. As a student 
of linguistics as well as of ethnology. 
Professor Knapp, indeed, must note 
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aid of ethnology before various puzzles 
concerning racial origins could be 
solved. The result of that circum- 
stance is Max Miiller's generally ac- 
cepted classification of races based on 
the factor of language. The outcome 
of such wandering from its own do- 
main having thus been measurably 
satisfactory, it might not now* be amiss 
for the ethnologist to essay a search 
along the lines of the deeper and more 
abiding features of humanity grouped 
under the name of character. If com- 
parative philology has so greatly helped 
him, why not enter the more fascina- 
ting and possibly more fruitful realm 
of comparative temperament ? For an 
inquiry based on the mental qualifiea- 
tions of peoples to be classified in the 
same racial category would be a clue 
to determine racial kinship of far 
greater weight than the study of com- 
mon elements of language, deemed by 
so eminent an ethnologist as De Rosny 
to be the unsafest of guides. It is only 
when such broader and deeper lines of 
relationship arc established that inquiry 
into resemblances of language, physiog- 
nomy, mythology, traditions and folk 



lore can safely be used as corroborat- 
ing the conclusions of the main line 
of research. 

An unwitting recognition of the fact 
that the Japanese possess distinctively 
Aryan qualities is found in the fact 
that they are called the Yankees, the 
British and even the French of the 
far East. Alert and enterprizing as 
the Americans, sturdy, persistent, self- 
respecting and ambitious as the typical 
Englishman, keen-witted and versatile 
as the Gallic nation, inquiries as to 
their kinship with some of the domi- 
nant peoples of our own time might be 
fruitful of results. As Professor 
Knapp's quest is one of birth and an- 
tiquity, the resemblances to be noted 
between this unique people and the best 
representative of the Aryan type will, 
he thinks, better serve the purpose. 

In one respect the modern Japan has 
surpassed its ancient prototype. It has 
kept its capacity alive while that of 
Greece has seemingly perished. More- 
over, the Japanese have advanced with 
moderation and self-restraint. Here as 
in other respects they demonstrate their 
intellectual and temperamental kinship 
with the ancient Greeks. 

"A no less remarkable parallelism ex- 
ists between the leader of the ancient 
world and the teacher of the modern Oc- 
cident in the cultivation of the spirit of 
refinement, a word which we Westerners 
need to be constantly reminded is the only 
synonym for civilization. As were the 
Greeks in their time, so arc the Japanese 
of to-day, the acknowledged exemplars of 
the refinements which should mark inter- 
course between man and man. And here 
also may be found an evidence, even more 
marked than that just adduced, not only 
of the survival of an ancestral trait be- 
yond anything observed in Greece, but 
also of its survival in greatly increased 
force, 

"The chief thing which makes Japan 
so fascinating a land to dwell in is the 
consciousness that you are there living 
in an atmosphere of universal kindliness 
and courtesy. In the modern life of the 
West and. so far as we know, in that of 
ancient Greece, this refinement of man- 
ners may be described as belonging to 
only a few classes or conditions in so- 
ciety; but in the new-old nation the 
habitual demeanor of even the humblest 
of its people toward each other gives evi- 
dence of an ingrained civilization of its 
own. surpassing that of any Occidental 
people of any aRC. And thus again a 
temperamental quality in which the 
Greeks were preeminent is found devel- 
oped in even greater force among the 
people of the Island Realm of the far 
East. 

"Closely akin to it and in fact grow- 
ing out of the demeanor of the people 
toward each other, was the hospitality 
to thought which Greece evinced, and 
which is even more conspicuously a trait 
of the Japanese mind. The annals of 
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neither of the two peoples are stained 
with the blood of religious persecution. 
Just as Paul found in Athens an altar 
to the unknown God' regarded with rev- 
erence, so the common confession of ig- 
norance in which the Japanese have been 
nurtured by their centuries of training in 
rationalism has kept them ever free from 
that evil spirit which in the West has al- 
ways actuated those who know, or who 
think they have been informed, as to who 
or what the Deity is. 

"This common confession of ignorance 
among the Japanese has borne its legit- 
imate fruit Their hospitality to every 
religious teacher who has come among 
them from foreign lands, from the most 
ancient times down to the present day, is 
perhaps the proudest distinction which 
any nation can boast. It is not. as many 
have argued, a sign of indifference to all 
religion ; rather is it an outcome of their 
ardent desire to welcome any one who 
might throw light upon their ignorance 
and thus help their country onward to a 
higher stage of morality and well-being." 

Herein, it will at once be admitted, 
lies another and even more striking 
temperamental resemblance between 
the two peoples under consideration. 
The name of Greece ever suggests 
Marathon, Salamis and Thermopylae. 
But now. while those fires have there 
become smouldering embers, the glories 
of Marathon and Thermopylae have 
been almost wholly eclipsed by the deeds 
of desperate daring before the ramparts 
of Port Arthur and on the fields of 
Manchuria, where countless thousands, 
inspired solely by love of country, 
rushed onward to certain destruction. 
Yet another and more conspicuous evi- 
dence of an ancestral heritage shared 
l y Japan and Greece in common is 
manifest in the unparalleled develop- 
ment of the art instinct in the two 
peoples. That development in ancient 
Greece made her the leader of the 
world in the past so superlatively as to 
confer upon her a unique glory. But 
the opening of Japan has revealed to 
the lovers of art another world of 
beauty bearing the impress of the same 
spirit of refinement, the same delicacy 
of line, the same fidelity to nature and 
the same feeling of restraint which 
characterize the masterpieces of Hel- 
lenic art. In one respect — and that the 
most important — the Japanese have 
surpassed the Greeks in the develop- 
ment of the art instinct in that with 
them the instinct itself has become the 
possession of a whole people. 

These manifest evidences of temper- 
amental qualities shared by ancient 
Greeks and modern Japanese do not, 
concedes Professor Knapp, prove that 
both had an origin in the old land of 
the Hellenes: 

"Such a conclusion would be almost as 
absurd as the popularly-held impression 
of the meaning of Darwinism. Doubtless 
nine people out of ten still think of that 
theory as teaching man's descent from the 
monkey, whereas its only claim is that 
man and the simian were derived from a 



common ancestor. So, likewise, while the 
evidences above adduced point to a 
marked degree of kinship, they by no 
means answer our question as to the com- 
mon source from which the ancient lead- 
ers of the western world and the people 
who arc to-day engaged in regenerating 
the Orient derived the ancestral qualities 
which have so conspicuously fitted them 
for their respective tasks. 

"Upon the solution of this ultimate 
question so much light has of late been 
cast, and there is now in regard to it such 
a consensus of scholarly opinion, that it 
may be considered as virtually settled, so 
far at least as the primal habitat of every- 
thing we have a right to call a civilization 
is concerned. As the three dominant re- 
ligions of the world have originated in 
the Orient, so every leading civilization, 
that of the West as well as that so re- 
cently revealed in the farthest East, must 
needs be referred to a purely Asiatic 
source, whence great tides of migration, 
eastward as well as westward, have borne 
its spirit and its great ideals, practically 
the same, to the uttermost confines of the 
earth. 

"Since Max Miiller's day the land 
which he called Arya in Central Asia has 
been generally recognized as the ancestral 
home whence flowed the great westward 
wave which, lifting upon its crest suc- 
cessively the empires of Persia, Greece, 
Rome, and Britain, at last, with the Cav- 
aliers and the Pilgrims, crossed the 
stormy Atlantic and raised up the new 
Empire of the West. 

"To-day a scholarly service, similar to 
that of Max Muller, has been rendered 
by an eastern savant who has indicated 
the course of another great migration in 
the opposite direction, which, passing 
through the semi-barbaric hordes of 
northern and southern Asia, found its final 
retreat in Japan, where, in safe isolation, 
undisturbed by the dynastic struggles and 
barbarian incursions which swept away 
the old-time civilization of the Orient, the 
Island Nation became the real repository 
of ancient Asiatic thought and culture. 

"In his masterly work on 'The Ideals 
of the East,' Professor Okakura. the fore- 
most living authority on eastern art and 
archeology, while not claiming Miiller's 
Arya as the ancestral home of his people, 
and not presuming to locate that home, 
virtually assigns it to the same region, 
or somewhere thereabout, suggesting the 
vicinity of northern India as the prob- 
able source of his country's civilization. 
Wholly content with his conviction, so 
entirely in accord with his national pride 
and loyalty. — the Japanese having no de- 
sire to be assigned to a European race- 
category.-, he rests in his conclusion that 
his people's origin is purely Asiatic, and 
that its ancestry had a standing on a par 
with that from which all European civil- 
ization has been derived." 

As to purely ethnological evidence in 
support of this theory, there arc many 
curious facts collected by students in 
this field. There is first of all a con- 
sensus of Oriental traditions in regard 
to an ancient eastward migration from 
western Asia. There is also the testi- 
mony of a large body of folk lore com- 
mon to Europe and Japan. Old Jap- 



anese legends, manifest replicas of 
those anciently current in Europe, arc, 
to cite one instance, the same as the 
Irish legend of Knock-grafton. Com- 
parative mythology also reveals num- 
berless examples of like trend. There 
are marked Persian elements in the 
Japanese traditional notion of the uni- 
verse. In Japanese lore of the ancients 
will be found plain versions of the 
stories of Adam and Eve, of Cain and 
Abel, of the Greek myths of Orpheus, 
Mars and Venus. There is also a sharp 
line of demarcation between the Japa- 
nese language and the languages of the 
neighboring continent. The inference 
would be that the islands were acquired 
by their inhabitants through a migra- 
tion distinct from that which peopled 
both northern and southern Asia 
proper. 

There remains one ethnological field 
for consideration. It is the mooted 
point of physiognomical characteristics. 
This, from the scientific standpoint, is 
really the least important. From a pop- 
ular standpoint it is more important 
than all the others combined because it 
is the foundation of a deep race-preju- 
dice in the western world: 

"The eyelids of the Japanese show the 
Mongol obliquity. Therefore the nation 
is of Mongol birth. That may have been 
the verdict of 'the ethnologist before he 
had command of all the data of his sci- 
ence; just as now it is that of those who 
have never studied it at all. To correct 
this impression, it is only necessary to 
consider that the Japanese are a long way 
from their original home, so long that 
they may have been centuries on their 
journey, during which time there could 
have been ample opportunity for admix- 
ture of alien blood. Tradition also as- 
signs to their journey a route trending 
northward, andtt|«is now known that ob- 
liquity of the SeKds merely suggests a 
long lingering Tn high latitudes, where 
nature protects the eyes of animals in the 
same way. 

"As to complexion also, on the ground 
of which ethnologists used to jump at 
their conclusions, any one who has had 
opportunity to come into contact with the 
dominant race in the islands, the de- 
scendants of those who drove the abo- 
rigines into Yczo. must hold it to be a 
misnomer to call the race yellow, its com- 
plexion being actually as white as that of 
any of the peoples of southern Europe." 

The aborigines in Yezo. to whom 
reference is thus made, are the well- 
known Ainus or Ainos. The word 
Ainu seems to mean a man. There 
seems little doubt that the Ainus arc 
the original inhabitants of Japan, hav- 
ing been driven to their present refuge 
in the north by the race which now 
dominates the empire. The Ainos are 
taller than the Japanese, strong and 
very hairy. The cheek-bone is hiijh. 
the nose - flat and broad. The Ainus 
differ likewise in hair from the other 
Asiatic races as well as in their racial 
characteristics. 
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WHY WE LONG FOR THE DEATH OF OUR RELATIVES 



IF ONE dreams of the death of a 
near and dear relative— an uncle 
nr a mother— it is not at all neces- 
sary to draw the conclusion that 
the dreamer now has such a wish, 
He need merely have had it at some 
former time. To be sure, no son likes 
to admit even to himself that he wants 
his lather to die. Yet such a wish is 
natural, instinctive, even if it become 
less acute with the passage of time and 
in the end be put down in the subcon- 
sciousness. The daughter, too. wants 
her mother's death. That is why she 
dreams of it at times so frequently. 
For that matter, we all want the death 
of our relatives, subconsciously if not 
consciously, however dear we deem 
them. 

For an explanation of this circum- 
stance we are referred by its discov- 
erer, Doctor Sigmund Freud, of 
Vienna, the world's most renowned 
psychologist, to the conditions of child 
life * The child up to a certain age is 
free from altruistic feelings. He lives 
in a simple egoism. It is erroneous to 
assume that the feeling of the child 
for its parents and brothers and sisters 
is from the beginning one of affection. 
On the contrary, there exists instead 
among the children of a family a cer- 
tain rivalry. When a second child is 
born the first clearly shows jealousy. 
The younger child reacts in the same 
egoistic manner. It sees in the elder 
an oppressor. Normally these states of 
mind disappear to a certain extent, hut 
they are never whotly uprooted from 
consciousness. This hostile attitude of 
the child towards the other finds its 
expression in the wish that the other 
were dead. The child really means that 
he wishes the other were away. But 
let us consider the wish of the child 
for the death of the father or the 
mother. Few laymen will admit the 
existence of such a thing normally. 
The most that will be granted refers to 
the abuse of the child by the parents — 
the idea being that this is an excep- 
tional instance. Altogether different is 
the elucidation of Doctor Karl Abra- 
ham in the monograph on Freudian 
psychology just cited and which has 
1h.ch followed here: 

"The dream of the death of the father 
or mother, as it occurs lo everyone, con- 
tains the sought -for explanation. Freud 
shows from it that 'the dream of the 
death of parents is preponderating!) com- 
mon concerning that one of the pair of 
the same sex as the dreamer; so the son. 
for the most part, dreams of the death 
of the father, the daughter of the death 
of the mother ' This I ichavior is explained 
in part as due to an early sexual pref- 
erence of the s.-n for the mother, the 
daughter for the father, Out of this 
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preference grows a certain rivalry of the 
son with the father for the love of the 
mother, and a similar situation between 
daughter and mother for the love of the 
father. The son rebels earlier or later 
against the patria potcstas. in some cases 
openly, in others inwardly. At the same 
time the father prelects his dominance 
against the growing son. A similar rela- 
tion occurs between mother and daughter. 
As much as culture may soften or change 
this rivalry, through piety towards the 
parents, through love of the children, still 
its traces cannot be extinguished. In the 
most favorable eases these tendencies 
become repressed in the unconscious. 
Straightway they express themselves in 
dreams. Guldren who are disposed to 
nervous or psychic disease show, already 
in the early years, a very strong love or 
a very strong' repulsion towards the par- 
ents or towards one of them. In their 
dreams they show these tendencies espe- 
cially clearly; not less clearly, however, 
in the symptoms of their later disease. 
Freud gives very instructive examples of 
this kind. He cites, among others, the 
case of a mentally ill girl who for the 
first time, in a period of confusion, ex- 
pressed \io1ent aversion for her mother. 
-\s the patient became clearer she dreamed 
of the death of her mother. Finally she 
no longer contented herself with repress- 
ing in the unconscious her feelings against 
her mother, but proceeded to over-com- 
pensate for that feeling by constructing a 
phobia, that is. a morbid fear, that some- 
thing might happen to the mother. The 
aversion became transposed, the more the 
patient gained composure, into an excess- 
ive apprehension about her mother's go- 
ings and comings. I have myself latety 
observed a quite similar case. 

"As complementary it may be mentioned 
that the dreams of adults not infrequently 
turn on the death of a child. Pregnant 
women who suffer from their condition 
dream of an abortion. Fathers or moth- 
ers who in the waking state tenderly love 
their child dream under special conditions 
that it is dead, for example, when the ex- 
istence of the child interferes with the 
attainment of an object. 
• "'Hie typical dream then contains wishes 
which we in our waking life will not ad- 
mit. In the dream life these secret wishes 
find expression. These wishes, common 
to many or to all mankind, we meet also 
in the myths." 

In Freud's opinion a very large pro- 
portion of the repressed wishes which 
realize themselves in the dreams of 
adults originate in early childhood. So 
much we learn in a study of the desire 
for the death of our relatives which 
Doctor William Brown, head of the 
psychological department at the t'ni- 
vcrsity of London, makes in The F.nn- 
t-ft. The repressed wishes of which 
Frcnd makes so much are. he thinks, 
conditioned by the sex of the child. 
Sex is a theme to which children de- 
vote their minds nt a much earlier 
period than scientists have hitherto 
suspected. The child's ideas on the 
Mibjcct bring about a hatred of the 



father or of the mother, attraction in 
one case lieing accompanied by ha- 
tred and jealousy towards the parent 
of the opposite sex. These are re- 
pressed under the influence of educa- 
tion and environment; but in later life 
they produce dreams of the death of 
the father or of the mother: 

"The legend of Edipus, who unwittingly 
marries his own mother, .locasta. and. 
tho guiltless in intent, pays the penalty 
for this unholy act. is a mythical repre- 
sentation of this general tendency in hu- 
man nature. Freud would explain the 
mystery of Hamlet in the same way. 
Hamlet is unable to take vengeance on 
the man who has supplanted and mur- 
dered his father because he himself in 
his early youth had wished his father's 
death. The wish has been vigorously re- 
pressed and he is at present unconscious of 
it, but it still exists in him unconsciously 
and produces the inhibitory effects de- 
picted in the play, Freud considers that 
repressed wishes of this nature are the 
principal factor in the production of all 
the psvehoneuroses. 

"If we be-r in mind that children's 
ideas of death are very vague and in most 
cases correspond simply to permanent ab- 
sence.' the theory is not so outrageous 
as it miffht otherwise seem to be. The 
naturalness' of family affection has un- 
doubtedly been greatly exaggerated h> 
earlier thinkers, and the passions of hos- 
tility aroused within the family circle arc 
often very fierce. As the children grow 
up these feelings generally disappear and 
make way for the more conventional and 
intellcctualizcd forms of sentiment : but 
deep down in the unconscious recesses of 
their souls persist the traces of earlier 
conflicts." 

It may be thought surprizing that 
such an immoral wish as that of the 
death of so near a relative should pass 
the "censor." The censor is that por- 
tion of the mental apparatus which 
stands on guard to repress thoughts 
we wish to hide. Two facts sufficient- 
ly explain the failure of the censor. 
In the first place the wish is the last 
in the world that we should ever con- 
sciously entertain, and for this reason 
the censor is unprepared for its ap- 
pearance. In the second place the 
wish fulfilment is accompanied in the 
dream by a feeling of intense sorrow 
which seems to receive a sufficient ex- 
planation in the anxiety for the per- 
son's welfare which the dreamer has 
actually felt in recent times. Freud 
records the case of a woman who 
dreamed that she saw her fifteen-year- 
old daughter lying dead in a box. 
Psychoanalysis showed that the latent 
content of the dream was a wish 
dating back fifteen years that the child 
might die before it was born. This is 
a t;ood illustration of the way in which 
wishes may persist for years in the 
consciousness, uninfluenced by later 
experience. 
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THE MOST ESSENTIAL CONTRAST BETWEEN CHRISTIANITY 

AND BUDDHISM 



THE pessimism of the Buddhis- 
tic doctrine of life and the 
optimism of Christianity have 
often liocn discussed, but never 
has the difference between 
the two great historic rivals been stated 
with more profound suggestiveness 
than by Professor Josiah Koycc in a 
recent number of the Hibbcrt Journal. 
The Christian idea of salvation 
through communal love and loyalty, 
together with the atonement — the cre- 
ating of "new good out of ancient 
evil" for the beloved community— ac- 
cording to Professor Royce's stimulat- 
ing interpretation, presents the deep- 
est contrast to Buddhist quietism and 
the Buddhistic doctrine of salvation 
through the extinction of the indi- 
vidual. 

Professor Roycc begins by enumerat- 
ing the many and impressive ethical 
and religious features common to both 
Christianity and Buddhism. Sonic of 
the greatest life questions are an- 
swered by both religions in substan- 
tially the same way. lie writes: 

"Each of these two religions attempts, 
by a frank exposure of the centrally im- 
portant facts of our life, to banish the 
illusions which bind us fast to earth, and, 
as they both maintain, to destruction. 
Each is therefore in its own way austere 
and unsparing in the speech which it ad- 
dresses to the natural man. Each shuns 
mere popularity, and is transparently 
honest in its estimate of the vanities of 
the world. Each aims at the heart of our 
defects. Each says: 'What makes your 
life a wreck and a failure is that your 
very essence as a human self is, in ad- 
vance of the saving process, a necessary 
source of woe and wrong.' Each of the 
two regions insists upon the inmost life 
of the heart as the source whence pro- 
ceeds all that is evil, and whence mav 
proceed all that can become good about 
man. Each rejects the merely outward 
show of our deeds as a means for deter- 
mining whether we are rivhtcnus or not. 
Each demands absolute personal sincerity 
from its followers. Each blesses the 
pure in heart, requires strict self. control, 
and makes an inner concentration of 
mind upon the good end an essential 
feature of piety. Each preacbes kindli- 
ness toward all mankind, including our 
enemies. Each condemns cruelty and 
malice. Each, in fact, permits no human 
enmities. Each is a religion that exalts 
those who, in the world's eyes, arc weak.'' 



The familiar statement that Bud- 
dhism is pessimistic while Christianity 
is a religion of hope. Professor Koyce 
regards as not particularly enlighten- 
ing unless we undertake to explain the 
spirit of Christian optimism and ap- 
preciate justly the Buddhist's pessi- 
mism. Nearer the truth he finds that 
other familiar contrast between the 
creative attitude which Christianity re- 
quires of the human will, as against 
the quietism of Buddha. "Buddhism 
has as its goal." he says further, "a 
certain passionless contemplation, in 
which the distinction of one individual 
from another is of no import, so that 
the self, as litis self, vanishes. Chris- 
tianity conceives love as positively 
active, and dwells upon a hope of im- 
mortality. Nevertheless the concept of 
beatitude, as the Christian thought of 
the Middle Ages formulated that con- 
cept, sets the contemplative life nearer 
the goal than the active life, even 
when the active life is one of charity." 
Thus, even in their more mystical 
moods and expressions, the two re- 
ligions are more in agreement than 
partisanship on cither side would admit. 

It is a vastly more important differ- 
ence, Professor Roycc grants, that 
Buddhism aims at the extinction of the 
individual self, while Christianity as- 
signs to the individual an infinite 
worth. Yet this importance again is 
unexplained, he continues, until we see 
why it is. from the Christian point of 
view, that the individual is of such 
worth. "One may answer in simple 
terms that, according to the teachings 
of Jesus, the individual is infinitely 
iiti])ortant because the Father loves 
him: while Buddhism, in its original 
Southern form, has nothing to offer 
that is equiv alent to this love of God 
for the individual man." Which brings 
us to the further question: "Why and 
for what etui does the < iod of Chris- 
tianity love the individual?" And 
here, at last, says Professor Royce, we 
reach the most essential contrast be- 
tween the two religions: 

"For God's love towards the individual 
i«, from the Christian point of vi«w. a 
love for one whose destine it is to be a 
n:ember of tlu- Kiii'idum ■>/ llr i: ,-n. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is essentially a Com- 
munity. And the idea of this community. 



as the Founder in parables prophetically 
taught that idea, developed into the con- 
ception which the Christian Church 
formed of its own mission : and through 
all changes, and despite all human fail- 
ures, this conception remains a sovereign 
treasure of the Christian world. 

"The Individual and the Community : 
this, if I may so express a perfectly 
human antithesis in religious and deliber- 
ately symltolic speech — this pair of terms 
and of ideas is, so to speak, the sacred 
pair, to whose exposition and to whose 
practical application the whole Christian 
doctrine of life is due. This pair it is 
which, in the ftrst place, enables Chris- 
tianity to tell the individual why. in his 
natural isolation and narrowness, he is 
essentially defective, is inevitably a fail- 
ure, is doomed, and must be transformed. 
This, if you choose, is the root and core 
of man's original sin, namely, the very 
form of his being as a morally detached 
individual. This is the bondage of his 
flesh ; this is the soul of his corruption ; 
this is his alienation from true life; this 
fact namely, that by nature, as a social 
animal, he is an individual who, tho fast 
t>ound by ties which no man can rend to 
the community wherein he chances to be 
born or trained, nevertheless. until the 
true love of a community, and until the 
beloved community itself appear in his 
life, is a stranger in his father's house — a 
hater of his only chance of salvation — 
a worldling and a worker of evil deeds— a 
miserable source of misery." 

Buddhism likewise knows and teaches 
that the root of bitterness is to be 
found in the inmost heart of the in- 
dividual self. But the original South- 
ern Buddhism, according to Professor 
Roycc, never made as a positive part 
of its plan of salvation "the simple and 
yet intensely positive devotion of the 
self to ii neu task— to its creative office 
as a loyal member of a beloved com- 
munity." Its way of salvation is merely 
through the destruction of all that 
alienates the individual sell from the 
true life. Professor Koyce foresees in 
the ideal Christian community an ob- 
jective reality which he defines as fol- 
lows : 

"The ideal Christian community is one 
in which compassion is a mere incident 
in the realization of the new hie. not only 
of brotherly concord but al-> o; an in- 
terminably positive creation of new social 
values, all of which cms! f"r many souls 
in ope spirit. The ideal Christian com- 
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munity of all mankind is to bi- 
as intimate in its enthusiasm of 
service as the daily life of a Paul- 
ine church was intended by the 
apostle to be, and as novel in its 
inventions of new arts of com- 
mon living as the gifts of the 
spirit in the early Christian 
Church were believed to Itc novel. 
The ideal Christian community is 
to be the community of all man- 
kind, as completely united in its 
inner life as one conscious self 
could conceivably become, and as 
destructive of the natural hostili- 
ties and of the narrow passions 
which estrange individual men. as 
it is skilful in winning from the 
infinite realm of bare possibilities 
concrete arts of control over na- 
ture and of joy in its own riches 
of grace. This free and faithful 
community of all mankind, where- 
in the individuals should indeed 
die to their own natural life, but 
should also enjoy a newness of 
positive life — this community 
never became, so far as I can 
learn, a conscious ideal for early 
Huddhism." 

Still further removed from 
the Buddhist doctrine of sal- 
vation is Professor Royce's in- 
terpretation of the atonement. 
It is more than the reconcilia- 
tion of good and evil through 
the genius of creative love. It 
is, in a way, a justification 
of the existence of evil. "Let 
no evil deed be done." he writes, "so 
deep in its treachery but that cre- 
ative love shall find the way to make 
the world better than it would have 
been had that evil deed not been done." 




HE LIGHTS THE WAY TOWARD A NKW IDKAL 

Tbc Christian conception of communal love and loyalty 
which never became a cotuctoua ideal for early Huddhism, 
say* Professor Josiab Roycc. is an "interminably positive crea- 
tion of new social values." 



Wherein does it consist ?" Not, 
he maintains, in the now gen- 
erally discredited theories of 
"penal satisfaction"; nor in the 
more modern moral theories 
of atonement. "Joseph, having 
suffered and triumphed, set be- 
fore his brethren (not without 
a due measure of gently stern 
rebuke for their past misdeeds) 
an example of love and forgive- 
ness so moving that they deeply 
repented, confessed their sin", 
and loved their brother as never 
before." Such a theory, Pro- 
fessor Royce insists, misses the 
most obvious point of the tali-, 
that, "through Joseph's work, 
all is made, in fact, better than 
it would have been had there 
been no treason at all." 

"I submit that Joseph's atoning 
work consists simply in (his tri- 
umphantly ingenious creation of 
good out of ill. That the brethren 
confess and repent is inevitable, 
and is a part of the good result : 
but by itself that is only a poor 
offering on their part. It is Joseph 
who atones. His atonement is, of 
course, vicarious. But it is per- 
fectly objective. And it is no 
vicarious 'penal satisfaction' what- 
ever. It is simply the triumph of 
the spirit of the family through 
the devoted loyalty of an indi- 
vidual." 



wilful treason. They assail not only 
their brother but their father's love for 
his lost son. It is a treason against 
father, son, and the whole family com- 
munity. In the end, Joseph comforts 
Professor Roycc takes the Bible ro- his father, forgives his brethren, and 
nance of Joseph and his brethren in atones for the sin in such a way that 
illustration. The brothers sin against unity is restored. 

Joseph and their father. The deed is "Here, then," says Professor Royce, 
part youthful folly, part a maturely "is felt to be a genuine atonement. 



Such a theory of atonement. Pro- 
fessor Royce concludes, could be ap- 
plied to estimate the atoning work of 
Christ. "Atoning deeds arc the most 
creative of the expressions which the 
community gives, through the deed of 
an individual, to its will that the unity 
of the spirit should triumph not only 
despite but through the greatest trag- 
edies, the tragedies of deliberate sin." 



THE RECOVERY OF MISSING VERSES IN THE GOSPELS 



IT IS curious, as the New York 
Independent observes, that the 
American public should depend 
on a cabled abstract of an article 
in the London Times for infor- 
mation concerning an ancient manu- 
script of the (iospels purchased in 
Egypt six years ago by Charles L. 
Freer, of Detroit, edited by Professor 
Henry A. Sanders, of the University 
of Michigan, and now known in our 
public libraries as the Washington 
Manuscript. Mr. FreeT himself knew 
nothing of the value of this old bundle 
of papyri, yellow with age and en- 
crusted with the desert sand, until it 
was examined by Professor Sanders, 
whose final report and preparation of 
a facsimile with full critical and ex- 
planatory notes are now published. 
Eventually the original manuscript will 



lie transferred to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Verses lost for centuries are herein 
found : and it is expected that on fur- 
ther study the many important cor- 
rections and verifications of disputed 
points in former manuscripts will add 
considerably to our knowledge of the 
(iospels. "With the purchase of these 
four (ireck uncials a new period in 
American studies is marked," says the 
London Times. "A few cursive man- 
uscript l, but none older than the 
eleventh century, exist at present in 
the United Stales, but they are of little 
importance. This happy find of Mr. 
Frccr's places the United States on 
the list with Russia, which owns the 
Sinaiticus manuscript at St. Peters- 
burg; with Italy and its Codex Vati- 
canus at Rome ; with Fnglnnd's Alcx- 



andrinus at London and Codex Bezae 
at Cambridge, and with France's Eph- 
rem palimpsest in Paris. Of these the 
Codex Vaticanus is perhaps the most 
important, and it is probable that this 
very old manuscript antedates the new 
Codex Washingtonensis by but a few 
years." 

The Washington Manuscript con- 
tains three hundred and seventy-two 
parchment pages, mostly sheepskin 
badly yellowed, bound between two 
wooden panel covers, on which are 
painted in bright colors, after the man- 
ner of Coptic art. the four evangelists. 
The whole book is hound over with 
leather, and the covers are provided 
with metal chains attached by staples 
whose use can only be conjectured. 
The four gospels, in an unusual order 
— Matthew and lohn, Luke and Mark 
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or sixth century, 
manuscripts were 
begged or bought 
from various sources 
to make a complete 
Greek Bible for the 
use of those of 
the North African 
monks who under- 
stood Greek." 

The painted covers 
of the Gospels are 
only second in inter- 
est to the manuscript. 
They are of later 
date. 

The four Evangel- 
ists arc here depicted 
in the same unusual 
order as the Gospels 
in the text. The 
picture of Mark is 
labelled by an in- 
scription placed ver- 
tically beside his fig- 
ure. MapxtK, and to 
the left of Luke are 
discernible the last 
letters of his name, 
as. Professor Charles 
R. Morcy, of Prince- 
ton University, gives 
the following descrip- 
tion : 



as compiled from the five great 
codices previously known. The Wash- 
ington Manuscript reveals verses lost 
for centuries, says the N. Y. Times, 
whose value cannot yet be prop- 
erly estimated. But the Independent 
warns us that we must not trust to such 
assertions, even from sober news- 
papers. It is hardly true, the writer 
■idds. that the new codex adds to the 
verses of the Gospels. He agrees, 
however, with the Times, that the 
widely discussed interpolation after 
verse fourteen of the sixteenth chapter 
of Mark is interesting even if it docs 
not prove to be very important. The 
present verses of our Revised Version 
of the New Testament, Mark 16: 16-20, 
are admittedly of doubtful authenticity. 
They do not appear in the Washing- 
ton Manuscript. But after we are told, 
in verse 14. that Jesus appeared to the 
disciples as they sat at meat and up- 
braided them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart because they had not 
believed that he was risen from the 
dead, the new codex reads: 

"And they excused themselves, saying 
that this age of lawlessness and unbelief 
is under Satan, who through the agency 
of unclean spirits suffers not the true 
power of God to be apprehended. 

'"For this cause.' said they unto Christ, 
'reveal now at once thy righteousness.' 

"And Christ said unto them. "The limit 



TIIF. LAST PACK OK THE LAST GOSPEL 
The tuWrit.nl prayer indicates the possession of (his manuscript 
bp the Church of Timothy in the Monastery of the Vme-dreaatr. 
which perished between lioS ami 1441. 



(agreeing with the famous Codex 
Bezac) — arc written in Greek uncials, 
almost entirely in one clear-cut hand, 
with brown ink, and the letters are well 
preserved. Everywhere, says Profes- 
sor Sanders, the final text was de- 
cipherable. Interpolations occur in 
different hands. 

An interesting part of Professor 
Sanders' labor has been to try and 
ascertain the source of these ancient 
papyri. His findings are based not on 
collateral records but on internal evi- 
dence of the manuscript itself. On the 
last page of the last gospel, which is 
Mark, the following prayer is sub- 
scribed, written by a later hand : 
"Holy Christ, be Thou with Thy serv- 
ant Timothy and all of his." This 
indicates, according to a custom of the 
early Christian Church, says Professor 
Sanders, that the manuscript was in the 
possession of a certain Church of Tim- 
othy in the Monastery of the Vine- 
dresser. But there is also evidence 
that several names had been erased 
before Timothy was written in. There- 
fore Professor Sanders fixes the date 
of the new codex much earlier than the 
Church of Timothy, in the third or at 
the latest the early fourth century. 

"The Monastery of the Vine-dresser," 
he writes, "was once burned by the 
Melchites, and it may well he that at 
its restoration, at the end of the fifth 



"The 
drapery, 
the color 
s c h e me 
and attitude of the figure 
of John must have been, 
as the remaining fragments 
show, practically identical 
with that of Mark. Traces 
of color in his hair show 
also that he was white or 
gray-haired like Mark. 

"We have in these two 
panels definite portraits of 
the four Evangelists which 
should be of value to the 
student of Coptic iconogra- 
phy. This is particularly 
true of the figure of Mark, 
whose current type in By- 
zantine art is that of a man 
in the prime of life, with 
black hair and a full, round 
beard. Styzgowski recog- 
nized the existence of the 
'Paul type' of Mark in 
Coptic art — gray hair, head 
slightly bald, pointed beard 
— hut this portrait is the 
first published monument to 
confirm the statement and 
to establish definitely the 
Coptic type of the Evangel- 
ist." 

What is considered, 
however, the most impor- 
tant contribution of the 
new codex to the records 
of the Christian Church 
is the addition of verses 
to the text of the Gospels 
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OMR MOKE RESULT OF "t'.RL'llllINi I EXPLORATION" 

If the air and soil of K-irypt can thus prrwrve papyri of the 
third century, it it not possible, asks tbe London ,\at*vn. that a 
fifth Gospel may yet be found? 
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of the years of the power of Satan is not 
fulfilled, but is drawing near.' |Hcrc the 
text is corrupt. | 

' For the sake of those who sinned 
was I given up unto death, that they may 
return unto the truth and sin no more, 
but may inherit the spiritual and in- 
corruptible glory of righteousness in 
Heaven.' " 

The Independent makes the follow- 
ing explanatory comment : 

"The conclusion of Mark's Gospel, 
verses 9-20, while old, was not written by 
Mark, but was added by another very 



early writer to supplement the very abrupt 
ending of the Gospel at verse R. It has 
been suggested by some — among them by 
VVestcolt and Hort— that the original end- 
ing of the Gospel, perhaps the last leaf of 
the manuscript, was lost in the first cen- 
tury. Two different endings are found 
in ancient manuscripts, one which in the 
Revised Version is separated from the 
rest of the Gospel by a blank space, and 
another shorter one which we translate 
as follows : 

"'Rut all the things which had been 
told to those with Peter they immediately 
proclaimed. And after these things Jesus 
himself through them sent out, from cast 



to west, the holy and uncorrupted pro- 
clamation of eternal salvation.' 

"The authority for this second ending, 
altho it is ancient, is much less than for 
the usual ending. . . . 

"The interpolation in the Freer manu- 
script after Mark t6:t.t is not found in 
any other manuscript, and yet there is evi- 
dence that it was known to Jerome. . . . 
It was added, we may presume, when the 
early Giurch had begun to give up the 
expectation of the speedy return of Christ 
to the earth, as an explanation of his 
delay, and is valuable simply as a record 
of the change of view in a very early 
period." 



ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE'S NEW THEORY OF 

MORAL PROGRESS 



WHEN one of the greatest 
scientific discoverers of 
our age. Dr. Alfred 
Ru>sel Wallace, after 
observing the evolution 
of society for more than three genera- 
tions, declares, without qualification, 
that our "whole system is rotten from 
top to bottom." and that our present 
social environment "as a whole, in re- 
lation to our possibilities and our 
claims, is the worst that the world has 
ever seen," even the most resolute of 
optimists must hesitate for a while to 



talk about progress and take account 
of the facts as presented by Or. Wal- 
lace in his latest book.* "It is a terri- 
ble arraignment." says the Christian 
Commonwealth (London), "and de- 
scribes with unflinching truthfulness 
the various forms of social immorality 
«hich have a cco mp anied the economic 
development of our civilization. Rut 
the book is inspired with a passionate 
faith in a future where brotherly co- 
operation and coordination for the 

• SoclAt F.wvrBntlirMT and Mo»At. Piioniirss. 
I'otilishrsl by < avscll ft Company. 



equal good of all will be the funda- 
mental principles." 

Dr. Wallace believes that we can ini- 
tiate an era of true moral progress 
only through the most radical eco- 
nomic and social reforms, and particu- 
larly through a new form of natural 
selection, — the free choice in marriage 
of independent women. The different 
theories of eugenics, or any other di- 
rect interference with the freedom of 
marriage, he rejects :\s bungling and 
disastrous. 

There is no proof, Or. Wallace be- 
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gins by stating, of any real advance in 
human character (luring the whole his- 
torical period. I-'or such a change a 
new selective agency appear* to he re- 
quired. "As examples of great moral 
teachers in very early times we have 
Socrates and Plato about 400 11. c; 
Confucius and Buddha, one or two cen- 
turies earlier; Homer, earlier still; the 
great Indian Kpic, the Maha-Kharata, 
about 1500 n. c. All these alTord in- 
dications of intellectual and moral 
character quite equal to our own ; 
while their lower manifestations, as 
shown by their wars and love of gam- 
bling, were no worse th;m correspond- 
ing immoralities to-day." 

The human intellect also has re- 
mained stationary. The idea that our 
recent discoveries and inventions in 
every department of science and art 
prove that we are wiser and more in- 
tellectual than mankind in the past, is, 
according to Dr. Wallace, totally un- 
founded. We are simply the inheri- 
tors, he says, of the "accumulated 
knowledge of all the ages; and it is 
quite possible, and even probable, that 
the earliest steps taken in the accumu- 
lation of this vast mental treasury re- 
quired even more thought and a higher 
intellectual power than any of those 
taken in our own era." If Xewton, for 
instance, had been bom in Kgypl at 
the time of the Pyramid builders, when 
there were no such sciences as math- 
ematics, perhaps even no decimal nota- 
tion, he could probably have done noth- 
ing more than they accomplished. We 
forget that in building up the sciences 
"each of the early steps was the work 
of a genius." Moreover, only recently 
papyri have been discovered which 
show conclusively that ancient resi- 
dents of Egypt, people belonging to a 
period even earlier than that of the 
Great Pyramid, had social desires and 
aspirations very much like our own. 

The material growth of the nine- 
teenth century, our rapid increase of 
wealth and power over Nature, Dr. 
Wallace maintains, has succeeded only 
in putting "too great a strain upon our 
crude civilization and our superficial 
Christianity, and it was accompanied 
by various forms of social immorality 
almost as amazing and unprecedented." 
Me points to the widespread inhuman- 
ity, cruelty and immorality of child la- 
bor in our industrial system, and the 
incalculable loss of infant life through 
the overwork, poverty or slow starva- 
tion of mothers. "Wealth." Dr. Wal- 
lace declares, "has been deliln-ratelr 
preferred to human life and happi- 
ness"; and one of the great delects 
of our system of law is that deaths due 
to preventable cause? in any profit-mak- 
ing business are not criminal offences. 
"No thinking man or woman." he con- 
cludes, "can l>elieve that this state of 
things is absolutely irremediable: and 
the persistent acquiescence in it while 
loudly boasting of our civilization, of 



our science, of our national prosperity, 
and of our Christianity, is the proof of 
a hypocritical lack of national morality 
that has never been surpassed in any 
former age." 

Altho it is a well-known and incon- 
trovertible fact, Dr. Wallace affirms, 
that our commercial system is pervaded 
by a mass of dishonest practices and 
falsehood, by adulteration, bribery and 
stock gambling, the possessors of wealth 
thus acquired hold honored places in 
our society. To cure this a new in- 
dustrial ethics is required. "If it were 
taught to every child and in every 
schix)l and college, that it is morally 
wrong for any one to live upon the 
combined lalnir of his fellow -men with- 
out contributing an approximately equal 
amount of useful labor, whether phys- 
ical or mental, in return, all kinds of 
gambling, as well as many other kinds 
of useless occupation, would be seen 
to be of the same nature as direct dis- 
honesty or fraud, and, therefore, would 
soon come to be considered disgrace- 
ful as well as immoral." 

Increasing deaths from alcoholism 
and from suicide, degeneration through 
sexual immorality, all these facts of 
our civilization, Dr. Wallace declares, 
should give us pause and "force upon 
us the conviction that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in a social sys- 
tem which brings about such terrible 
evils." Most modern methods of deal- 
ing with these evils arc fundamentally 
wrong and doomed to failure. But 
human nature is not a failure. It can 
always be regenerated. Dr. Wallace 
proposes for our future moral progress 
a radical change of social environment 
through the substitution of cooperation 
for competition in industry, economic 
brotherhood for economic antagonism, 
and complete equality of opportunity. 
He advances the original theory of 
moral progress through a new form of 
sexual selection made possible only by 
the economic and social freedom of 
women. 

It is certainly of importance when 
the codiscoverer with Darwin of the 
law of natural selection and survival of 
the fittest tells us that this law has been 
misinterpreted to excuse the brutalities 
of our competitive system. "Others," 
writes Dr. Wallace, "are so imbued 
with the universality of natural selec- 
tion as a beneficial law of Nature that 
they object to our interfering with its 
action in. as they urge, the elimination 
of the unfit by disease and death, even 
when such diseases are caused by the 
unsanitary conditions of our modern 
cities or the misery and destitution due 
to our irrational and immoral social 
system." Hut the transference of the 
action of natural selection from Iwxlily 
structure to the mind of man. Dr Wal- 
lace maintains, introduced a new fac- 
tor — that of mutual help in human 
evolution, thus neutralizing profoundly 
the law of survival. This modification 



of the theory was originally pointed 
out by Dr. Wallace in the Anthropo- 
logical Review of 18(14. and. tho ap- 
parently not attracting the attention of 
popular economists of that day. it re- 
ceived the approval of both Darwin 
and Spencer. What Dr. Wallace terms 
the "divine influx." which "at some 
definite cj>och in his evolution at once 
raised man above the rest of the ani- 
mals," created "a new being with a 
continuous spiritual existence in a 
world or worlds where eternal prog- 
ress was possible for him." Mutual 
help became a factor in that progress. 

Many readers and some writers of 
books. Dr. Wallace says, appear quite 
unaware that Darwin established two 
modes of selection, "natural" and sex- 
ual; the latter acting in two different 
ways, through the fighting of males for 
the possession of females, and the dis- 
play of special male ornaments to at- 
tract the female. The second form, 
however, Dr. Wallace has long believed 
to be imaginary, and his views arc gen- 
erally adopted by evolutionists. He 
now discovers a third form of sexual 
selection in human society which he 
believes will initiate an era of moral 
progress. It is not eugenics. Dr. 
Wallace fiercely repudiates any con- 
nection with eugenic theories and re- 
gards them as fantastic. He says : 

"It is in the highest degree presumptu- 
ous and irrational to attempt to deal by 
compulsory enactments with the most 
vital and most sacred of all human rela- 
tions, regardless of the fact that our 
present phase of social development is 
not only extremely imperfect but. as I 
have already shown, vicious and rotten at 
the core. How can it be possible to de- 
termine by legislation those relations of 
the sexes which shall be best alike for 
individuals and for the race, in a society 
in which a large proportion of our women 
arc forced to work long hours daily for 
the barest subsistence, with an almost 
total absence of the rational pleasures of 
life, for the want of which thousands arc 
driven into wholly uncongenial marriages 
in order to secure some amount of per- 
sonal independence or physical well- 
being? . . . 

"Is it not a hideous mockery that the 
successive governments which for forty 
years have seen the people they profess 
to govern so driven to despair by the vile 
conditions of their existence that in an 
ever larger and larger proportion they 
seek death by suicide as their only means 
of escape — that governments which have 
done nothing to put an end to this con- 
tinuous horror <>f starvation and siiiii<le 
should be thought capable of remedying 
some of its more terrible results, while 
leaving its causes absolutely untouched?" 

Free selection in marriage made pos- 
sible by the independence of women is 
a form of selection far preferable to 
eugenics, in Dr.. Wallace's opinion. 
There are those who would probably 
object that women could not be counted 
upon so to advance the morals of ;hc 
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"OUR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT IS THE WORST THE 
WORLD II as EVER SEEN" 
Dr. Alfred Kuaael Wallace, the discoverer with Darwin of 
the theory of natural selection, now declare! that moral progress 
is possible omlr through radical social change*, including a new 
form of sexual selection. 

race. No one has a right to make 
such a statement, says Dr. Wallace, 
without adducing very strong evidence 
in support of it. He continues: 



"We have for genera- 
tions degraded women in 
every possible way . hut 
we now know that such 
degradation is not her- 
editary, and therefore 
not permanent. The 
great philosopher and 
seer, Swedenliorg. de- 
clared that, whereas men 
loved justice, wisdom, 
and power for their 
own sakes, women loved 
them as seen in the 
characters of men. It 
is generatly admitted 
that there is truth in 
this ohscn atii m ; but 
there is surely still more 
truth in the converse, 
that they do not admire 
those who are palpably 
unjust, stupid, or weak, 
and still less those who 
are distorted, diseased, 
or grossly vicious, tho 
under present conditions 
they arc often driven to 
marry them. It may be 
taken as certain, there- 
fore, (hat when women 
are economically and 
socially free to choose, 
numhers of the worst 
men among all classes 
who now readily obtain 
wives will be almost 
universally rejected." 

This mode of moral 
improvement by elimination of the less 
desirable has many advantages. Dr. Wal- 
lace maintains, over that of securing 
eugenic marriages of the more admired. 



"What we most require is to improve 
the average of our population by reject- 
ing its lower types rather than by rais- 
ing the advanced types a little higher. 
Great and good men arc always produced 
in sufficient mtml-rr- and have always 
been so produced in every phase of civ- 
ilization. We do not need more of these 
so much as we want a diminution of the 
weaker and less advanced types. This 
weeding-out process has been the method 
of natural selection, by which the whole 
of the glorious vegetable and animal 
kingdoms have been developed and ad- 
vanced. The survival of the fittest is 
really the extinction of the unlit ; and it 
is the one brilliant ray of hope for human- 
ity that, just as we advance in ihe re- 
form of our present cruel and disastrous 
social system, we shall set free a power of 
selection in marriage that will steadily and 
certainly improve the character, as well as 
the strength and the beauty, of our race." 

Dr. Wallace hopes and believes that 
the women of the future will prove 
equal to their high task of human re- 
generation. He writes in conclusion : 
"The certainty that this powerful se- 
lective agency will come into existence 
just in proportion as we reform our 
existing social system by the abolition 
of poverty and the establishment of full 
c<|uality of opportunity in education 
and economic position, demonstrates 
that Nature — or the Universal Mind — 
has not failed or bungled our world so 
completely as to require the weak and 
ignorant efforts of the eugenists to set 
it right, while leaving the great funda- 
mental causes of all existing social evils 
absolutely untouched." 



"SABOTAGE" IN THE WOMAN MOVEMENT 



IN HER novel, "The Convert," 
dramatized as "Votes for Wom- 
en," Elizabeth Robins gave a 
sympathetic presentation of the be- 
ginnings of militancy in the Eng- 
lish movement for woman suffrage. 
"Way Stations" (Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
a collection now published of her ar- 
ticles and speeches on the subject, 
linked together by the first brief his- 
tory, is an ardent defence of the 
women's resort to violence, or "direct 
action." Miss Robins finds sermons in 
stone-throwing, and an effective argu- 
ment in the shattering of windows. It 
is only fair to add that her book was 
written before the more recent wild 
outbreaks. Nevertheless the principle 
of militancy, with all the possibilities 
which it involves, she bravely attempts 
to justify, and she refers to Cbriltabd 
1'ankhurst as "that spirit of air and 
fire." 

When the English public, in 1905, 
was first "rudely reminded" of the 
existence of little groups of people 
who would fight for the principle of 
woman suffrage, Miss Robins con- 
fesses that she had little understanding 



of and no sympathy with militancy. 
Her book, therefore, is designed to 
show how she and other like-minded 
persons have "traveled the road of 
enlightenment." Mounted policemen 
riding down little bands of women and 
girls publicly and peacefully assem- 
bled, unnecessary violence on the part 
of the government, finally leading to 
the first arrest of fifty-seven "bruised, 
dishevelled women," opened her eyes 
and sharpened her mind. The first 
women who went to prison. Miss 
Robins says, went for "a sign." "The 
question is: Can you read it?" She 
continues: 

"Can you even discern the two strange 
and unexpected things that have come 
out of women's going to prison in the 
cause of Suffrage? 

"first: a fact not easily given its due 
weight — the fact that through their suf- 
fering and voluntary acceptance of the 
badge of humiliation, they have come 
close to the poor. Second : most difficult, 
most precious gain of all. the poor have 
come close to them. 

"In a democratic country this is a cir- 
cumstance of the first magnitude. Well 



may the most astute statesman be given 
pause when he reflects that there is no 
body of educated men in Europe to-day 
in such close touch with the hard- 
pressed, disinherited millions as the wom- 
en who have gone to prison for the Vote." 

The government refused to accord 
militant suffragists the rights of politi- 
cal prisoners. They were treated like 
common criminals ; whereat they re- 
volted by refusing to eat and were 
forcibly fed. "According to an array 
of medical authorities." writes Miss 
Robins, "this process, even when em- 
ployed upon an unresisting patient, is 
painful and dangerous. When fought 
against it becomes a mode of torture. 
It can he persisted in only at the cost 
of reason or of life." 

A sifter of Mrs. l'ankhurst's died 
shortly after her release from what is 
known as the "Hunger Strike." There 
is a horrible list of nameless martyrs 
to the cause. Miss Robins tells the 
true story of Lady Constance Lytton. 
whose complete self-immolation is 
hardly known as yet. 

Arrested and discharged on some 
pretext or other, but really l>ccause 
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the authorities shrank from handling 
roughly a sister of Lord Lytton, 
Lady Constance determined to make 
herself a test case. She cut off her 
hair, put on spectacles and work- 
ing clothes, and thus disguised led a 
party of women to the prison gates. 
There she told the public what was 
being done to the women inside, and 
demanded their release. To quote 
further: 

"She was instantly arrested, and sen- 
tenced to fourteen days' hard labor. In 
prison she was forcibly stripped and 
dressed in prison clothes. When she had 
fasted for several days four wardresses 
entered her cell at the heels of the prison 
doctor. He did not so much as go 
through the form of testing that heart 
which had been an object of such solici- 
tude in Newcastle Gaol, in the Home 
Office, and in the House of Commons. 
'Jane Warton,' as the prisoner called her- 
self, was bound and gagged. Under the 
disguize of the borrowed name. Lady 
Constance went through that 'living night- 
mare of pain and horror and revolting 
degradation' — forcible feeding. 

"In a few days' time the Gaol officials 
became convinced that this prisoner was 
not a working-woman, and probably not 
even Jane Warton ; that she was, in any 
case, a woman suffering from gTave heart 
trouble, and likely to die on their hands. 
So they allowed her to take out of prison 
a broken body, and such a case against 
the conduct of the business of the Home 
Office as made its chief think South 
Africa preferable to Westminster." 

Miss Robins presents picture after 
picture of martyrdom in her pecul- 
iarly vivid and dramatic style, reaching 
the conclusion that the first shattering 
of plate-glass by the militants came 
with an "intensity of relief." "We are 
told that the Militants 'miscalculated' 
the anger and resentment they had 
aroused," she writes. "No, not 'mis- 
calculated' — for their calculating was 
occupied with another problem. They 
are indifferent to anger and resent- 
ment. When a section of the public 
comes to that frame of mind, the situ- 
ation is serious. Those who love law 
and order owe more than they arc 
aware to the Militant leaders. You 
know the acts the leaders have sanc- 
tioned. You do not know the deeds 
they have prevented." To quote in 
conclusion : 

"Unnerving as are the particular scenes 
under consideration, even to think about, 
there is in them an implication more un- 
nerving still. For we have here hun- 
dreds of women ready to accept the dis- 
approval (and all that may involve), not 
only on the part of the powers that be. 
and not only of the general public, but 
of their dearest friends and staunchest 
foltowers — if by that single sacrifice, or 
any other, they can break through the 
apathy that makes men and women per- 
mit the greater evils that afflict the world. 

"Persons of this temper can do without 
approval. Yet allies they never dreamed 



of are found upon their side. A philos- 
opher as grave and decorous as Emer- 
sion, for instance, with his assurance that 
'every project in the history of reform, 
no matter how violent and surprising, is 
good when it is the dictate of a man's 
genius and constitution.' 

"Very probably Emerson, as well as 
Burke and Mr. W. E. Gladstone, might 
hesitate to include women among man- 
kind. 

"The Creator seems not to have hesi- 
tated." 

In a review of Miss Robins' hook, 
written for the New York Rookman 
by Fola La Follette (Mrs. George Mid- 
dleton), daughter of the Senator, the 
religious fervor of the militant move- 
ment is dwelt upon : 

"Whether one questions the expediency 
of militant methods or feels sufficient 
provocation has not been offered to jus- 
tify their extreme tactics, scarcely any 
reader of 'Way Stations' can fail to real- 
ize that these women have been motivated 
by a deeply religious fervor, by an in- 

womcn pay for our mean content with a 
better lot.' Miss Robins says the root 
idea of militancy is a rising up against 
evil, and 'few of us believe in peace at 
any price.' Scarcely any of us could 
stand unflinchingly and non-militantly by 
with Tolstoi while a child was tortured; 
we would consider the price of peace too 
high. Whether one is militant or non- 
militant in any cause is largely a ques- 
tion of the sensitiveness of one's imag- 
ination and the alertness of one's social 

A point of view contrary to that of 
Miss Robins is presented in The Forum, 
with equal earnestness and with an 
equal belief in the enfranchisement of 
women, by the well-known writer Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis. Mrs. Ellis deplores 
the existence of militancy, but she 
neither belittles nor derides it. She 
pays tribute to the extraordinary if 
mistaken heroism which it has brought 
forth. "Whatever people may say or 
think about political militancy." she 
writes, "we must remember the fact 
that, but for the W. S. P. U. [Women's 
Social and Political Union], the apathy 
of the parasitic women in our midst 
and the ignorance of many men would 
have remained just where they were 
till now. Jog-trot methods were sud- 
denly eclipsed in a dramatic onslaught 
of the militant sufTragets. If the drama 
does nothing cUc. it generally keeps 
people awake. . . . The awakening was 
terrific in importance and magnitude. It 
spread like an infection — this rebellion 
of distinguished and cultured women 
in our midst — this apparent outrage on 
womanhood itself to gain a recogni- 
tion of womnnhood." 

But even in the game of politics, 
Mrs. Ellis goes on to say, even un- 
emancipated women should play fair: 
and it is not playing fair to break the 
laws of a country, to rob peaceful cit- 



izens by destroying their property, and 
then to protest at not being allowed 
to starve to death, or to revolt vio- 
lently at life being saved by the only 
means available. Such lawlessness and 
disorder arc what women should wish 
to abolish. Why introduce new meth- 
ods of old abuses? "The argument 
that the hunger strike was to enforce 
the proper treatment of prisoners as 
political offenders is illogical. Win- 
dow-smashing is not a political offence 
any more than burglary. However 
honest the motive behind it. it still re- 
mains an anti-social act." Moreover, 
Mrs. Ellis points out. the winning of 
the vote is entirely secondary to the 
way in which it is won; the vote it- 
self being "imperative" only because 
it is "one point in the circle of justice." 

The more orderly and matronly sec- 
tions of English suffrage societies are 
entirely nonplussed, Mrs. Ellis admits, 
by these fierce and warring spirits in 
their midst. They are weakening 
woman's cause and hindering her 
emancipation. In their milder and fre- 
quently grotesque propaganda she dis- 
covers a similarity to the first on- 
slaught of General Booth upon con- 
ventional religion. To quote at length: 

"The drum and fife of the Salvation 
Army woke many a lass and lad to the 
wonders of their own spiritual heritage. 
It made the public think; it aroused crit- 
icism. It was clever enough to appeal to 
the average in human nature, to the love 
of noise, to the inherent cry of the leader 
to lead and the followers to follow. Its 
autocracy, its definiteness, its dogma, its 
hero-worship and its capacity for collect- 
ing huge sums of money to save the lost 
were similar to this woman's movement 
in politics. It was vital and dramatic and 
made use of the need for sacrifice and 
martyrdom which is in the make-up of 
us all. ... I remember well how the 
Salvationists cried in the streets in the 
first years of their propaganda: "Why 
give tenpence a pound for lamb when 
you can get the Lamb of God for noth- 
ing?' It jarred terribly, just as militant 
tactics jarred ; but the cry caught many a 
slum lad and lass, as militant tactics have 
taught many a half evolved man and 
woman to think out the woman question 
for themselves. 

"Window smashing and such tactics 
have become as revolting to the general 
public to-day as that Lamb of God plea 
in the militant religious movement The 
jar comes in, in both cases, because re- 
ligion and womanhood are intimate and 
wonderful things and cannot be ultimately 
connected with vulgarity or rowdyism." 

It is, then, as a passing and dcplor- 
ahle, if possibly necessary, phase that 
Mrs. Ellis regards militancy in the 
woman movement. Women have saner 
and yet sterner tasks before them. By 
spiritual and physiological laws, they 
are a constructive force in the world. 
When they become destructive agents 
of militancy and sabotage, they violate ' 
their own natures. 
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THOMAS NELSON 

THE controversy in Episco- 
palian circles over the 
Church's proposed change of 
name from Protestant Epis- 
copal to Holy Catholic or 
American Catholic continues with un- 
abated heat, and seems likely to do so 
until it culminates in the Episcopal 
General Convention to he held in \'cw 
York City next October. Only by the 
margin of a single vote did the effort 
fail three years ago to drop the word 
Protestant, and now there is every 
reason to believe, according to a 
writer in the New York Independent, 
that even a bolder attempt will be 
made in the coming convention to 
draw the Episcopal Church nearer the 
Roman Catholic, and to separate it 
definitely from "dissenting Protestant 
sects." 

An entire book is now published on 
the subject,* written by Dr. Randolph 
H. MeKjni. presenting forcibly the ar- 
gument that the Ritualists who advo- 
cate a change of name arc neo-Catho- 
lics who wish also to change the teach- 
ings of the Episcopal Church as given 
in the Prayer Book, and thus ally it to 
the Roman Catholic Church. This 
opinion, it is interesting to note, is 
shared by Roman Catholic writers, but 
in no spirit of approval. "At the root 
of the agitation for a change of name 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
lies the desire on the part of many 
members of that Church to be more 
Catholic," says an editorial in The 
Catholic World. But the present name 
is its true name, the writer continues, 
for the Episcopal Church is essentially 
Protestant. "In its origin and its con- 
tinued life." to quote further, "it is a 
protest against the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church owns the Bishop 
of Rome, the Pope, as its head. It be- 
lieves him to lie the Vicar of Christ 
upon earth; the supreme authority in 
all matters spiritual. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church does not l>clicve this; 
has never believed it. and its genesis 
was owing to a protest against this 
very belief. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church believes in no visible power as 
an ultimate authority, infallibly pro- 
tected by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
which we are obliged to accept and 
believe." Therefore, ill the opinion of 
this Roman Catholic authority, the fif- 
teen Protestant Episcopal rectors of 
Xcw York City who have addressed 
lo Bishop Tuttie. of Missouri, an em- 
phatic protest against a change of 
name are entirely right and historically 
consistent. 

In the columns of The Churchman, 
Thomas \YK<>ti Page, the novelist, ar- 
gues iuu>t elorpiently not onlv for a 
retention of the Church's name but for 
the loyal preservation of the spirit of 

' Tin- Pi. --«r in ( .i.y.t mi X.vur. <ir Tiir 
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PAGE'S DEFENCE O 

Protestantism. The important point in 
the present controversy, according to 
Mr. Page, is to know with what motives 
this proposal to change the name of 
the Church has been made. "Some," 
he writes, "undoubtedly are approach- 
ing it gravely and in a spirit becoming 
so momentous and far-reaching an act ; 
others are approaching it from an 
esthetic motive: some in a spirit of 
dogmatism, and some for reasons less 
creditable." But, he goes on to say, 
"whatever sentiment may exist in 
favor of this change of name has liecn 
carefully worked up. It is not spon- 
taneous — there is no dissatisfaction 
with the old name on the part of the 
people. It is the work of a small 
party." 

To those who argue that the name 
Protestant Episcopal was never form- 
ally and properly bestowed on the 
Church, that it is an "illegal title." Mr. 
Page answers that no formal adoption 
by council, or any number of councils, 
can give the force to a name that the 
people give "when they dignify, incor- 
porate and fix in their speech the fun- 
damental fact by which anybody, great 
or small, is known." Not only is the 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
Protestant, Mr. Page goes on to say, 
the country itself was made by Prot- 
estantism. Had it not been for the 
Protestantism of the English Church, 
we should be flying the Spanish flag 
to-day: 

"Representative government is the fruit 
of Protestantism— of Protestantism Eng- 
lish and American. Our forefathers gave 
their lives to both, and at a time when a 
considerable element of the clergy were 
against at least the former. I would no 
more think of permitting a change of 
name of the Church, if I could prevent 
it, than of the country- Those who advo- 
cate changing the name of the Church 
should be warned that they arc on more 
dangerous ground than they are aware of. 
Their churches are half empty now. 
They may find them more empty yet be- 
fore they get through with tinkering. 
W hat we request with great firmness is 
that they keep their hands off the Protes- 
tant principle of this Church. When the 
people get ready to change, it will be 
done, and only then. Meantime tbey arc 
unsettling their affection not tor the 
Church's name but for th: Church's prin- 
ciples." 

Mr. Page agrees with Dr. McKim 
that the present purpose of neo-Catho- 
lics within the Church threatens a seri- 
ous schism. He admits the mystical 
allurement of terms like "The Historic 
Catholic Church" and "The Apostolic 
Church of the Ages" which they advo- 
cate. Such names have a romantic ap- 
peal, but they arc not practical. "We 
may call ourselves 'The American 
Catholic Church.'" he writes, "but 
shall we jMrsuade the world that wc 



7 PROTESTANTISM 

are this, or shall we merely deceive 
ourselves?" 

"The attractive argument of Church 
unity has been warmly pressed in this 
discussion. It is a dream— a beautiful 
dream l.ut a fallacious dream. There can 
be no unity with Koine without complete 
and utter submission to her. The whole 
history of her past establishes the fact, 
and no part more absolutely than her re- 
cent past. Twenty years ago men began 
to talk of the liberty of the Catholic 
Church in America. It appeared as if it 
were destined to make a great name. 
Great ecclesiastics, honored of all men, 
like Archbishop Ireland and Archbishop 
Kean, stepped forward and took the lead 
with tongue and pen. Cardinal Gibbons 
appeared acquiescent; the great Educa- 
tional Institution at the gates of the Capi- 
tal fell into the movement. What hap- 
pened? Rome said 'No.' The move- 
ment stopped as tho petrified to stone. 
The leaders were disciplined. Ireland 
found himself compelled to recant and 
lost bis Cardinal's hat. Kean was called 
abroad and made Archbishop of Damas- 
cus where no active Christian Church had 
been for a thousand years. The Univer- 
sity lost its 'distinguished head' and be- 
came quiescent if not reactionary." 

Mr. Page proceeds to put the follow- 
ing crucial questions to the idealists 
who argxic for Catholicism: 

'"Arc you willing to submit to Roman 
Catholic absolutism? Are you ready to 
accept not only the fathers whose names 
are emlialmed in the romantic history of 
the first centuries or shine from the dark- 
ness of medievalism, who indeed already 
belong to you as to her if you but assert 
your birthright, but also ready to accept 
the fathers who walk the streets of Rome 
to-day, with eager eyes ever turned toward 
this western field which Rome once 
claimed as all her own? You arc ready 
to accept the Confessional, are you ready 
to accept the celibacy of the clergy and 
the unquestioned right to obedience of 
her hierarchy ? Are you ready to accept 
the recent dogmas of Rome — the Immacu- 
late Conception and the Infallibility of 
the Papal See? If you are not, then do 
not dream of unity with Rome. Rome 
has but one condition for unity — submis- 
sion, submission of body and mind." 

If Episcopalians want Church unity, 
Mr. Page concludes, let them join 
forces with the other Protestant bodies. 
Or. if they still prefer to maintain their 
middle position between Roman Cathol- 
icism and the dissenting branches of 
the Church, let them do so as declared 
Protestants. "We are broad enough to 
admit both, and herein lies our strength. 
If we surrender this point of vantage, 
gained at so incalculable a cost of toil 
and devotion, what shall we gain in 
its place? The hostility and contempt 
of the rot of Protestantism whom we 
shall have abandoned, and the contempt 
of the rest of Catholicism whom we 
shall have vainly endeavored to ap- 
proach." 
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Literature ™ a Art 




Arnold Bennett's Glorifica- 
tion of the Novel. 

A RNOLD BENNETT is ccrtain- 
/\ '>' at ''' s best as a critic when 
/ \ he is analyzing and explaining 
J % ihe art of fiction. His claim 
to be an expert along this line 
no one would care to dispute. Mr. 
Bennett, moreover, is the acknowl- 
edged leader of a whole young school 
of realistic novelists who arc contin- 
ually experimenting and bringing to 
light new values in their work. They 
are iconoclastic. Mr. Bennett himself 
ruthlessly destroys our domestic idols, 
Dickens and Thackeray: but he has 
his own gods, — Fielding and Dostoiev- 
sky. And who shall say they arc not 
gods? When, however, he argues 
dogmatically, as he docs in the Metro- 
politan Magazine, that the novel is 
preeminent over every other form of 
prose fiction because of its "compre- 
hensive bigness," there is a small but 
insistent voice reminiscent of l'oe that 
questions him : Has not the concentra- 
tion and exclusiveness of the short 
story an equal if quite different value, 
as a form of art? Says Mr, Bennett: 

"The novelist is he who, having seen 
life, and being so excited by it that he 
absolutely must transmit the vision to 
others, chooses narrative fiction as the 
liveliest vehicle for the relief of his feel- 
ings. ... Of course, he is the result of 
evolution from the primitive. And you 
can sec primitive novelists to this day 
transmitting to acquaintances their frag- 
mentary and crude visions of life in the 
cafe or the club, or on the curbstone. 
They belong to the lowest circle of ar- 
tists; but they arc artists; and the form 
that they adopt is the very basis of the 
novel. By innumerable entertaining steps 
from them, you may ascend to the major 
artist whose vision of life, inclusive, intri- 
cate and intense, requires for its due 
transmission the great traditional form 
of the novel as perfected by the masters 
of a long age which has temporarily set 
the novel higher than any other art-form." 



The Omnivorous 
Xowlist. 

NOTORIOUSLY. Mr. Bennett 
continues, the novelist, includ- 
ing the playwright, who, ac- 
cording to his classification, is only a 
sub-novelist, has been taking the bread 
out of the mouths of other artist*. 
Moreover, in relation to the other arts, 
he has "poached, colonized and an- 
nexed" with a successful audacity that 
cannot be denied. "There is scarcely 



any aspect of the interestitigriess of 
life." says Mr. Bennett, "which is not 
now rendered in prose-fiction — from 
landscape painting to sociology — and 
none which might not be." It is un- 
necessary to go back to the ante-Scott 
age in order to perceive the rapid 
aggrandizement of the novel. It has 
"conquered enormous territories" even 
since Zola's "Germinal": 
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HE REFUSES TO EXTERMINATE TIIK 
HERO 

Heroes in ftclfoll enn never die. say* Arnold 
Bennett- The type change*, hut the race per- 
litls. 

"Were it to adopt the hue of the British 
Empire, the entire map of the universe 
would soon be colored red. Wherever it 
ought to stand in the hierarchy of forms, 
it has, actually, no rival at the present day 
as a means for transmitting the impas- 
sioned vision of life. It is, and will be 
for some time to come, the form to which 
the artist with the most inclusive vision 
instinctively turns. Iiccausc it is the most 
inclusive form, ami the most adaptable. 
Indeed, heforc we are much older, if its 
present rate of progress continues, it will 
have rCOCCUpied the dazzling position to 
which the mighty lialzac lifted it, and in 
which he left it in 1850." 



The F.volmion of the 
Hero. 

TO SAY that the hero has disap- 
peared from modern fiction is ab- 
surd, according to Mr. Bennett. 
He has simply changed naturally with 
the times. The race of heroes can 



never become extinct. They are essen- 
tial to the art of the novel because in- 
terest must be centralized in the per- 
son of some individual, or individuals. 
But what makes the hero in the realis- 
tic novel of to-day is less his deeds 
than the understanding sympathy of 
the author. "When Thackeray wrote 
'a novel without a hero,' " Mr. Bennett 
adds, "he wrote a novel with a first- 
class hero, and nolxidy knew this l>etter 
than Thackeray. What he meant was 
that he was sick of the conventional 
bundle of characteristics styled a hero 
in his day, and that he had changed 
thv type. Since then we have grown 
sick of Dobbins, and the type has been 
changed again more than once. The 
fateful hour will arrive when wc shall 
lie sick of Ponderevos." 



"V. V.'s Eyea." 

AFTER a discreet interval of two 
years. Henry Sydnor Harrison 
follows up his very remarkable 
success. "Quccd," with a second 
novel (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) which, 
in the opinion of the New York 
Times, has qualities even superior to 
its predecessor. "As Mr. Harrison 
has conquered the difficulty born of 
success, so has he conquered the doubt 
born of admiration." in the graceful 
words of this writer. Moreover, Mr. 
Harrison has given us a new type of 
hero, and one that Arnold Bennett 
would commend, for he is made heroic 
not only by his actions but by the 
ftttthor'l sympathetic understanding. 
Dr. V. Vivian ("V. V." for short) is 
a social worker of the "slums" and the 
settlement. He is our contemporary ; 
but the heroine is old-fashioned, a 
passing type — the "superfine flower of 
s-uccessful commercialism," as the New- 
York Nation observes. Her father is 
a cigar-manufacturer who, quite char- 
acteristically, smokes belter cigars 
than he makes. To continue The Xti- 
tion's acute, if flippant, description of 
the story: 

"Mamma's social enterprizes are man- 
aged on the strictest business principles, 
and the damsel's own costumes bear the 
sign manual of the metropolitan modiste. 
But envy not her specious triumphs. Mr. 
Harrison, whom none of these things de- 
ceives, is about to reveal her to herself 
and us as nothing more nor less than a 
social parasite. Trained only in the pur- 
suit and allurement of the Opposite s«, 
she is expected to provide handsomely for 
herself thereby. Failing a brilliant match. 
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she Incomes, in Mamma's plain English, 
a burden to her parents. The preservation 
<>f her social prestige costs an undesirable 
suitor's reputation and subsequent suicide. 
I li r maintenance in the matrimonial mar- 
ket strains father's cigar factory (long 
and justly denounced as a homicidal in- 
stitution ) to the point of actual collapse. 
. . . A religious flavor is imparted to 
these humiliating revelations by the un- 
worldly character of the apostolic V. V. 
He is lame, and. from a confirmed habit 
of giving to him who asks, perpetually 
shabby. His friends claimed for him the 
second largest practice in town, altho ad- 
mitting that his habit of sending no bills 
might have something to do with that. 
On editorial pages his initials appeared 
appended to fiery denunciations of local 
factory conditions ; but in personal en- 
counter with the rcprchensibly wealthy, 
compelling influences of childlike faith 
emanated from V. V.'s persuasive eyes. 
. . . By this modern incarnation of re- 
deeming love. Carlisle (the heroine] is 
called to repentance. His sacrificial death, 
in the very act of instituting the long- 
needed factory repairs, completes her 
conversion, as it were, and we end with 
a pietistic note of sacred emotion — 'Ecce 
Homo!'" 



The Value of Romanticism. 

" I ''HE Xation charges Mr. Harrison 
I with being a romantic moralist. 
If so. he has given us one of the 
most winning figures in contemporary 
fiction. It is inspiriting to have a 
shabby young doctor for hero who can 
speak thus in language "not born of 
the pharmacopoeia": "1-ook at your job 
from a social standpoint. I tell you, 
it's just these Huns, these yellow-rich 
Hcths and Magees and Old Dominion 
Pickle people who're rotting the heart 
out of this fine old town. And the root 
of the whole trouble's in their debased 
personal ideals, don't you see? 'Get 
on' at all costs, that's the motto: slap- 
ping their money in their neighbors' 
faces and shouting. 'Here's what 
counts !' — spreading their degraded 
standards by example through the com- 
munity — yellow materialism gone mad. 

. Oh. I know !" And "V. V." not 
only knows and speaks but he dies for 
his faith. "All these . . . are they 
all . . . his friends?" asks the daugh- 
ter of the cigar-manufacturer as slu- 
gazes at the company of mourners, 
men and women, young and old. gath- 
ered outside the dead young doctor's 
window. "There sprang a light into 
the Director's hawk-eves, changing his 
whole look wonderfully. 'They're his 
mother.' he said, 'and his brothers and 
his sisters. . . . ' " 



The Evolution of the 
Heroine. 

WHILE Arnold Bennett is talk- 
ing about the changing hero, 
one of our American story 
writers. Inez Hayncs (iillmore. the 
creator of those two cleverly ordinary 
young people, "Phoebe and Ernest" 
' Henry Holt & Co), describes a 



similar change in the heroine. Altho 
as a popular fiction writer Mrs. Gil- 
more is inclined to be conservative 
in her expressions, as a critic she 
is very radical. We can measure the 
whole matter of progress in fiction, 
Mrs. Gillmore declared recently in the 
New York Evening Post, by the 
changing character of the heroine. 
After "Clarissa," who "didn't know- 
how to do a thing except suffer," — 
positively invited people to make her 
suffer, in fact. — the heroine in English 
fiction "got to be a little more up- 
standing." For a long time, however, 
she advanced no further than "Amelia 
the fathead, or Becky the devil, or 
childwife Dora, or Angel Agnes." AH 
the way down to the present, Mrs. Gill- 
more continues, the thoroly alive and 
progressive woman was resisted and 
delayed in fiction. Nevertheless in 
time she appeared, and an entirely new 
heroine is now dimly discernible. "A 
woman who will not only suffer but do. 
Her doing may even make her suffer, 
but, here's a point, the new heroine 
will have learned to take even suffer- 
ing in an upstanding way. You may 
visualize her as getting the 'knock- 
down drag-out blow' through her af- 
fections or through her mistakes of 
judgment, or through her sheer spirit 
of adventure — an almost unadmitted 
spirit in woman, but very much there 
— and then, as soon as she gets her 
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trie* llnync* Gillmore looks far into the future, 
but writes of her conu a iii|M>rarir». 



breath, refusing to stay knocked down, 
or to be dragged out. You may, in a 
word, visualize her as having Income 
a conscious being, not afraid of life, 
and able to see life as opportunity all 
the way through." 

The Heroine of the 
Future. 

THERE is, it seems, to lie a hero- 
ine of the future as well as a 
woman of the future, only, as 
usual, she will be a little late in get- 
ting into books. Mrs. (iillmore says 
that at present she might be termed a 
"henid." "If a henid is a thought be- 
fore you think it," she explains, "you 
might call the future heroine a henid, 
meaning what she is about to be before 
she is it." But the young man reader, 
"with the college degree and a lot of 
'lit'ry feeling,' " whose business it is to 
keep the manuscripts moving on a 
magazine, "is going to be a good deal 
be-deviled" by the henid's first ap- 
pearance. Mrs. (iillmore gives wanting. 
He will not recognize her as the future- 
heroine. "She won't be like Dodo, she 
won't be like Thackeray's women, nor 
Kipling's, nor Robert \V. Chambers'." 
She will refuse to be placed. The 
reader may be a rare young man who. 
happens to like heroines that are differ- 
ent, and possibly he will send her to the 
Chief. Mrs. Gillmore has no illusions. 
"That's an interesting experiment," the 
Chief will remark, "but the public is 
really not inclined to believe that sort 
of thing of woman. It won't sell.'" 
"But." Mrs. Gillmore concludes, "the 
public is all the while getting more 
;.nd more inclined for the truth, and 
the time will come when the public will 
have become accustomed to the new 
heroine as true, and she will have 
stepped out of life into the books, while 
life itself becomes concerned with her 
successor." 

Miss Glasgow's 
"Virginia." 

MEANWHILE. Ellen Clasgow. 
in her masterly realistic novel 
(Doubleday. Page & Co.) of 
southern life, has prepared the way 
for the heroine of the future by 
gently extinguishing the heroine of 
the past. Miss Glasgow is no propa- 
gandist in her art, but when we read 
that the education of the lovely "Vir- 
ginia" was founded "upon the simple 
theory that the less a girl knew about 
life the better prepared she would be 
to contend with it": and that "the chief 
object of her upbringing, which dif- 
fered in no essential particular from 
that of every other well-born and well- 
bred southern woman of her day. was 
to paralyze her reasoning faculties so 
completely that all danger of mental 
'unsettling' or even movement was 
eliminated from her future." we know 
that Miss Glasgow not onlv intends to 
extinguish an individual but a type. 
Says the New York Xation: 
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"In 'Virginia' a belated specimen of the 
old-fashioned southern lady lingers on 
into the era of feminine self-assertion 
— the tine flower of a vanished social 
order, by a miracle of spiritual force 
sustaining itself in a hopelessly altered 
habitat, only to fade at last among the 
encroaching ranks of a lustier, more ag- 
gressive womanhood, unregarded except 
by an affectionate son. Her daughters 
arc modernly self -sufficient. Her hus- 
band, who belongs as completely to the 
future as she to the past, finds himself at 
forty-seven still a young man and very 
much at home in the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the day. An unappreciated play- 
wright in his twenties, he is now a popu- 
lar one. Then he had adored his gentle, 
uncritical wife, now he discards her for 
the actress who has shared his success. 
If the reader were to trust his own im- 
pressions, he might conclude that he was 
witnessing a martyrdom. But Miss Glas- 
gow betrays none of the natural indigna- 
tion of the martyrologist. Does Virginia's 
suffering wring your heart? It is the pain 
of extinction in a vanishing type. Only 
at the last she halts a little, torn be- 
tween recognition of her subject's essen- 
tial beauty and the determination to 
justify its fate, and her study of a social 
type, like Mr. Galsworthy's in 'The 
Country House.' becomes, in effect, the 
reverently executed portrait of a lady." 



An American Realist. 

WITH "Virginia" Ellen Glas- 
gow takes her place among 
the best realistic novelists of 
the day. She agrees with Arnold Ben- 
nett that the novel is the most complete 
artistic expression in fiction of our peo- 
ple and our times; and certainly her 
latest achievement goes far to prove 
it so. In a recent interview, Miss 
Glasgow is reported as saying: "The 




MISS GLASGOW AS AN EXECUTIONER 

Gently hut firmly, and with consummate artistry, 
she kills the .a Id -fashioned heroine. 



drama cannot comprehend all of life as 
it is to-day. A larger canvas is needed 
to picture the greater complexity. The 
greatest drama was written in times 
when life was far more simple than it 
is now. The novel alone can take in 
its flow all of this complexity. I am 
ardently interested in the form of the 
novel. Its technique is more real." 



The Voice of Upton Sinclair 
Again Crying in the Wil- 
derness. 

MR. SINCLAIR is a true sensa- 
tionalist. He is ever ready at 
the psychological moment to 
rack and torture us. His new novel, 
"Sylvia," will probably rival "The 
Jungle" in arousing horror. It is 
tightly timed, appearing just after the 
many revelations of the social evil and 
the successful production of a play by 
Brieux on the subject, "Damaged 
Goods." Its similar theme, therefore, 
is not so new that readers will reject 
it, and not so old that it will fail to 
thrill. Mr. Sinclair has l>cen wittily, 
and perhaps unfairly, described as a 
writer with temperament but very little 
brains. His temperament is certainly 
serviceable. "Sylvia," his new hero- 
ine, is a maddeningly beautiful south- 
ern girl who is pressed into a mar- 
riage of convenience with a vile north- 
ern plutocrat. To quote from the 
Chicago livening Post: 

"We are left at the church door with 
'a wild burst of chimes' and an ominous 
French phrase of the discarded mistress in 
our ears as Sylvia bestows her southern 
charms upon Van Tuiver. This is real 
melodrama. Sylvia has been brought to 
yield to Van Tuivcr's spectacular court- 
ship by means which, we reflect, arc no 
less usual in novels than in life. . . . 

"The story is not new — and the intro- 
duction of Harriet, Sylvia's friend, with 
the unnamed disease and the little gray 
dead child, points the Brieux moral that 
is to adorn the talc. But somehow we do 
not mind the hackneyed plot, or the melo- 
drama, because we care about Sylvia. We 
are troubled by the tragedy that is wait- 
ing for her; and we will read it when it 
is recorded." 



THE SYNTHETIC ART OF THE SUPER-DANCE 



IT WAS bound to come. After 
twenty-eight kinds of tango have 
developed, with the list growing 
hourly; after dancing has hegtin 
to overflow not only the even- 
ing but the afternoon hours and to 
threaten the mornings, at last America 
is to be introduced to the super-dance. 
It comes from Hcllerau, a garden- 
suburb of Dresden, where lives what 
Kothay Reynolds, in a letter to the 
San Antonio Express, calls "the most 
amazing community in the civilized 
world." This is the school of Fmilc 
Jacqucs-Dalcrozc. where men. women 
and children learn to express the 
rhythms of life in gestures and atti- 
tudes of the body. "Eurhythmies" is 
the word coined to express the new 
system, but the underlying idea goes 
back to the Greek ideal of a beautiful 
soul expressed in a beautiful body. 
Goethe and Schiller dreamed of "living 
music." and Wagner, says Dane Heber 
in the Boston Transcript, tried to give 



his stage music shape in human ges- 
ture, working six hours at a rehearsal 
of Rheingold in an attempt to cor- 
relate the downward motion of the 
violins and the sweep of the swimming 



Rhine daughters. "But Art and Life 
broke apart when Greek civilization 
perished, and were not reunited until 
Dalcroze developed the system that, 
after a decade of European celebrity. 




BEETHOVRN OR IIAYI>N> 
In such groupings, the musical composition i» supposed to become visible to the eye of a musician, 
while to others they are merely a series of dance pictures. 
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AM EXERCISE IN RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 
The individuality which M. Dalcrotc develop* is here well illustrated, for each girl it beating the tame lime, but quite differently from the other*. 



reaches American educators through 
his book just appearing in this coun- 
try .* 

The system originated as an aid to 
music study. Dalcroze. then professor 
of harmony at the Geneva Conserva- 
tory, found that not one in ten of the 
presumably advanced pupils who came 
to him played with any musical feel- 
ing. They could not recognize keys 
nor improvizc even a few bars, nor 
had they a strong sense of rhythm, 
(iiven a piece of music without "marks 
of expression," they were at a loss how 
to play it. They had, in a word, no 
powers of expression, only <if imita- 
tion. Now the first step toward feel- 
ing music is heating time. Children 
sing better so. and the most unlearned 
keeps time with head or foot when he 
is really enjoying himself. Acting on 
this hint, Dalcroze wrote a series of 
"Gesture Songs" for beginners that 
met with great success. By 1905 he 
bad progressed along this line far 
enough to show results at a music-con- 
vention, rousing excited interest among 
not only musicians but educators in 
general, especially the psychologist 

' Thi Ei'Ihythmici of JaCQVO-DaLCMU 
I'ubtUbcd by Small. Maynard & Company. 



Claparede. The system had by this 
time outgrown its original purpose, and 
aimed at nothing less than the libera- 
tion of the spirit by establishing com- 
plete correlation between mind, mus- 
cles and nerve paths. "Unrhythmic" 
children were found to be generally 
awkward antl over-excitable, growing 
up neurasthenic, due to the thwarted 
efforts of the mind to get its orders 
automatically executed. Were every 
part of the body as responsive as the 
trained pianist's hands, the mind would 
be free to express itself, and perfect 
poise would take the place of self-con- 
scious awkwardness. 

The Dohm brothers, becoming con- 
verted to the idea, built for Jacques- 
Dalcroze the beautiful Greek temple at 
Ilcllerau. described in Das Signal as 
a perfect palace, for which architects 
and engineers invented reforms in 
stage building and lighting. There are 
600 seats, an invisible orchestra of 60 
pieces, and no curtain. Heavy hang- 
ings form the walls, through which a 
diffused and shaded light can be regu- 
lated to the finest shades. There is 
also a "hostel" where forty-five girl 
students live, and an equal number 
of young men come there for meals. 




A TEMPLE <>F rYRt 
All day lonir. the ptlfwl at Ilcllerau learn to "live tmi»lc" and "be rhythmic." 



All day long they learn to ' live music," 
to "be rhythmic." The distinctive fea- 
ture of the system is the rhythmic 
gymnastics. Beats of the foot mark 
the various time-measures; motions of 
the arms, hands and head preserve 
order in the succession of time meas- 
ures and mark the bars and pauses, 
while pauses of varying length in the 
marching teach the student to distin- 
guish duration of sound. From sim- 
ple marching the exercises become 
gradually so complex that the student 
marks one sort of measure with the 
hands and another with the feet, and 
changes at the word of command to 
entirely different time values. This 
trained concentration the students 
reach by an earnestness that made- 
Mr. Reynolds, after a day spent with 
them, confess that "it took me hours 
to shake off the distressing conviction 
that I had neglected the one and only- 
thing in life that matters." He de- 
scribes the practice-dress worn at Hel- 
lerau as something like a black bathing 
suit — a sleeveless jersey with nether 
garments like football shorts: but in 
Paris, where a delegation has just ap- 
peared at the Physical Education Con- 
vention, the girls wore short flowing 
garments of a light mauve, legs and 
arms bare, hair flowing free. On this 
occasion six young girls danced a 
fugUC of Bach, the second of the sec- 
ond part of the Well TcmjHTcd Clavi- 
chord, each couple representing the 
entrance and development of a theme 
by graceful timc-l>cats of feet and 
hands, and by groupings swiftly 
formed and dissolved. The composi- 
tion thus became visible to the eye of 
a musician, while to the uninitiate a 
scries of lovely dance pictures were 
unfolding. Only this one fugue of all 
the fugues of Bach can be danced, said 
J. - icmies-l)alcn;ze in his opening re- 
marks, to the desolation of the Journal 
ilrs Dcbats. that longs to see the In- 
ventions thus translated into nymphs. 
"The genius of "Id Bach, directing this 
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living music, lives again iti tne Httn-c- 
ments of these young bodied One 
may. sail! Pascal, represent anything 
under a human form. The contrary 
motions of a fugc, its imitations and 
responses, are they not the figures of 
a choir of spirits in an enchanted 
forest ?" 

The value of eurhythmies to art is 
interestingly defined by Michael T. H. 
Sadler. One of the most marked ten- 
dencies of modern esthetic theory, he 
says, is to break down the conventional 
barriers that have been erected be- 
tween the various arts. Poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and music 
have a common basis, one important 
element of which, perhaps the most 
important, is rhythm. Rhythm of 
bodily movement — the dance — is the 
earliest known form of artistic ex- 
pression. It is usually accompanied by 
rude music to emphasize the beat and 
rhythmic motion with sound. Words 
are soon added, and from such begin- 
nings come song-poems, and ultimately 
poetry as we know it to-day. Prose- 
writing as an art is only a further ex- 
tension. Developing along a similar 
line, the rhythm of the dancing figure 
reproduced in rude sculpture and bas- 
relief leads to painting. "So we have, 
as it were." to quote Mr. Sadler, "a 
scale of the arts, with music at its cen- 
ter and prose-writing and painting at 
its two extremes. From end to end of 
the scale runs the unifying desire for 
rhythm." 

In the teaching of Jacqucs-Dalcroze. 
Mr. Sadler finds a brilliant expression 
of the modern desire for rhythm in its 
most fundamental form. "The beauty 
of the classes is amazing." he writes: 
"the actor, as well as the designer of 
stage-effects, will come to thank M. 
Dalcroze for the greatest contribution 
to their art that any age can show. 
He has recreated the human body as 
a decorative unit. He has shown how 
men. women and children can group 
themselves and can be grouped in de- 
signs as lovely as any painted design, 
with the added charm of movement. 
He has taught individuals their own 
power of gracious motion and atti- 
tude." 

In Munich, it appears, there is al- 
ready a parallel development in paint- 
ing shown by a little group of artists 
calling themselves mystically "L)er 
Blaue Rcitcr" (The Blue Rider). One 
of the leaders, a Russian. Wassily 
Kandinsky. expresses their esthetic 
philosophy in both words and color. 
As M. Jacqucs-Dalcroze teaches the 
expression of music in bodily rhythm, 
so the Russian artist, according to Mr. 
Sadler, is realizing his attempt to paint 
music. To quote further: 

"He has isolated the emotion caused 
by line and color from the external asso- 
ciation of idea. All form in the ordinary 
representative sense is eliminated. Hut 



form there is m 
the deeper sense, 
the shapes and 
rhythms of the 
innert fitrtweudig- 
kcil, and with it, 
haunting, harmoni- 
ous color. To re- 
vert to a former 
metaphor, painting 
has been brought 
into the center of 
the scale. As Kan- 
dinsky says in his 
book : 'Shades of 
color, like shades 
of sound, are of a 
mod] subtler na- 
ture, cause much 
subtler vibrations 
of spirit than can 
ever be given by 
words.' It is to 
achieve this finer 
utterance, to es- 
tablish a mi- 'i 
and more expres- 
sive connection be- 
l m Mil spirit and 
spirit, that Kan- 
dinsky is striving. 

His pictures arc visions, beautiful ab- 
stractions of color and line which he has 
lived himself, deep down in his inmost 
soul. He is intensely individual, as arc 
all true mystics; at the same time the 
spirit of his work is universal." 

Kandinsky and Jacques - Dalcroze. 
Mr. Sadler maintains, are advancing 
side by side. They are leading the way 
to the truest art. "which is a synthesis 
of the collective arts and emotions of 
all nations, which is, at the same time, 
based on individuality, because it rep- 
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The Jacques-Dalcrore method, it appears, is little more than « systcmatiraiion 
of Miss Duncan'* artistic conceptions. 



resents the inner being of each one of 

its de voices." 

M. Dalcroze himself concludes a 
short sketch of his system by pointing 
out the intimate relat ions between 
rhythms in sound and rhythm in the 
body. He writes: 

"Gestures and attitudes of the 1>ody 
complete, animate and enliven any 
rhythmic music written simply and nat- 
urally without special regard to tone, and, 
just as in painting there exist side by 
side a school of the nude and a school 
of landscape, so in music there may be 
developed, side by side, plastic music and 
music pure and simple. In the school of 
landscape painting emotion is created en- 
tirely by combinations of moving light 
and by the rhythms thus caused. In the 
school of the nude, which pictures the 
many shades of expression of the human 
body, the artist tries to show the human 
soul as expressed by physical forms, en- 
livened by the emotions of the moment. . . . 

"In the same way. plastic music will 
picture human feelings expressed by ges- 
ture and will model its sound forms on 
those of rhythms derived directly from 
expressive movements of the human 
body." 

For the body, M. Dalcroze says 
further, can become a wonderful in- 
strument of beauty and harmony when 
it is trained to vibrate in tune with 
artistic imagination and collaborates 
with creative thought. 'T have de- 
voted my life to the teaching of 
rhythm," he adds, "being fully satisfied 
that, thanks to it. man will regain his 
natural powers of expression, and at 
the same time his full motor faculties, 
and that art has everything to hope 
from new generations brought tip in 
the cult of harmony, of physical and 
mental health, of order, beautv ami 
truth." 




THE INVENTOR OF BURHYTHMIC8 

"Rhythm is infinite, therefore the possibilities 
for physical representation! of rhythm are in- 
finite," says Monsieur Jaoiuca-Dulcrote. 
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THE "AMAZING CANDOR" OF STRINDBERG'S 
SELF-REVELATIONS 



NOW that Strindbcrg has 
been sufficiently reviled as 
a repulsive woman - hater 
and a creator of patholog- 
ical drama, or pitied as the 
victim of an abnormal psychology, we 
are beginning to consider him more 
seriously as one of the great forces in 
modern literature. "One greater than 
J," Ibsen is reported to have said, as 
he regarded a portrait of the Swedish 
dramatist; and a German critic has 
lately remarked that Ibsen is now 
a spent force, whereas Strindberg's 
writings contain germs which are still 
undeveloped. 

The present appearance in England 
and America of four new transla- 
tions of his work>,* comprizing two of 
the autobiographical novels, his most 
famous collection of short stories, and 
the meditations of his old age, is the 
occasion of a new attempt at critical 
appreciation. Edwin Bjorkman, in 
a valuable estimate of Strindberg's 
achievement, has made a count of his 
main works. They include fifty-five 
plays, six novels, fifteen collections of 
short stories, nine autobiographical 
novels, three volumes of verse, nine 
historical and scientific works, and 
seventeen collections of miscellaneous 
essays ! 

Augustine, Rousseau, and Tolstoy, 
says Strindberg's English translator, 
Claud Field, have not "laid bare their 
souls to the finest fiber with more 
ruthless sincerity than the great 
Swedish realist." His autobiographic- 
al works of fiction should be regard- 
ed as segments of an immense curve 
"tracing his progress from the child- 
ish pietism of his early years, through 
a period of atheism and rebellion, to 
the somber faith in a 'God that pun- 
ishes' of the sexagenarian. In his 
spiritual wanderings he grazed the 
edge of madness, and madmen often 
sec deeper into things than ordinary 
fulk." To quote further: 

"All his life long he had to struggle 
with four terrible inner foes — doubt, sus- 
picion, fear, sensuality. His doubts de- 
stroyed his early faith, his ceaseless sus- 
picions made it impossible fur him to he 
happy in friendship or love, his fear of the 
'invisible powers,' as he calls them, robbed 
him of all peace of mind, and his srnsu- 
alily dragged him repeatedly into the mire, 
. . . He nevrr relapsed into the stagnant 
cynicism of the out-worn debauchee, nor 
did he with Nietzsche try to explain away 
conscience as an old wife's tale. Con- 
science persistently tormented him, and 
finally drove him back to belie i in God. 
not the collective Karma of the Theos- 
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ophists, which he expressly repudiated, 
nor to any new god expounded in New 
Thought magazines, but to the transcend- 
ent God who judges and requites." 

First in the list of autobiographical 
novels comes "The Son of a Servant." 
Strindberg's mother was a serving- 
maid who had brought three children 
into the world before her marriage to 
their father, which took place shortly 
before August was born. The father 
was a shopkeeper absorbed in the 
struggle for a bare subsistence, and the 
mother was ignorant and narrow- 
minded, tho not unkind. Strindberg's 
acute and torturing mind tears at every 
detail of his adverse youthful environ- 
ment. Fear of punishment made him 
a liar. His whole character was 
warped and twisted by domestic tyr- 
anny. He grew morbid and rebel- 
lious. He felt himself unloved. At 
eighteen, his own mother— the worn- 
out servant— being dead and a step- 
mother added to the household, he left 
home for the University of Upsala, 
with nothing more from his father 
than the exhortation to help himself. 
The story is incomparably told It 
concludes : 

"What, then, had he of his own? Noth- 
ing. But he had two fundamental charac- 
teristics, which largely determined his life 
and his destiny. 

"The first was Doubt. He did not re- 
ceive ideas without _ criticism, but devel- 
oped and combined them. Therefore he 
could not be an automaton, nor find a 
place in ordered society. 

"The second was — Sensitiveness to pres- 
sure. He always tried to lessen this last, 
in the first place by raising his own level ; 
in the second by criticizing what was 
above him. in order to observe that it was 
not so high after all nor so much worth 
striving after. 

"So he stepped out into life — in order to 
develop himself, and still ever to remain 
as he was!" 

"The leitmotif of Strindberg's child- 
hood," says Edwin Bjorkman, "was 
built out of two jarring notes: mis- 
understanding and isolation." "For 
the sympathetic reader."' according to 
Henry Vacher-Burch, "it will repre- 
sent the history of a temperament to 
which the world could not come in 
easy fashion, and for which circum- 
stances had contrived a world where 
it would encounter at each step tre- 
mendous difficulties. . . . Revolt was 
the only possible attitude for 'The Son 
of a Servant." And Strindbcrg in 
early life was a social revolutionist. 

The collection of short stories now 
translated as "Married," but usually 
referred to as "Marriace." is a series 
of acute and intense criticisms of the 



whole institution. The book was con- 
fiscated on its appearance in Sweden 
in 1884, and criminal proceedings were 
brought against the publisher on the 
charge that it spoke offensively of rites 
held sacred by the established religion 
of the country. "Everybody knew," 
writes Mr. Bjorkman, "that this was 
a mere pretext, and that the true griev- 
ance against the book lay in its out- 
spoken utterances on questions of sex 
morality. Urged by friends, Strind- 
bcrg hastened home and succeeded in 
assuming the part of defendant in 
place of the publisher. The jury freed 
him, and the youth of the country pro- 
claimed him their leader and spokes- 
man. But the impression left on 
Strindberg's mind by that episode was 
very serious and distinctly unfavor- 
able. As in his childhood, when he 
found himself disbelieved tho telling 
the truth, so he felt now more keenly 
than anything else the questioning of 
his motives, which he knew to be 
pure." 

Strindbcrg, in these stories, ascribes 
much of the sin and misery of the 
world to the fact that men cannot earn 
a large enough income to support a 
wife and children when they are 
young. "The men and women of them 
may not often be pleasant persons," 
says the I-ondon Bookman, "but they 
are amazingly natural. Strindbcrg 
paints life almost as somberly as Ibsen 
did, tho in one story he makes delight- 
ful fun of Ibsen's philosophy. One 
wishes that the talcs had a little more 
of the joy and sweetness of human 
experience in them, but of their truth, 
within their limits, and the insight 
and power with which they are writ- 
ten, there can be no question." 

Strindbcrg had wandered through 
many years of spiritual torture before 
he came to the writing of "The In- 
ferno," which Edwin Bjorkman claims 
is one of the most remarkable studies 
in abnormal psychology in the world's 
literature. Mr. Vacher-Burch, how- 
ever, docs not agree with Mr. Bjork- 
man. He considers such an interpre- 
tation shallow. Dante wrote his Di- 
vine Comedy, Strindbcrg his Mortal 
Comedy, and the one, he thinks, is no 
more abnormal than the other. The 
following is taken from Mr. Vacher- 
Burch 's very remarkable analysis of 
what is, perhaps. Strindberg's most 
self-revelatory work. 

"The first part of his Inferno tells of 
bis Purgatory: the second part closes with 
the poignant question. Whither? If, for 
a moment. «c step beyond the period of 
bis 1i f<- with which this study deals, we 
shall find him tcllinu of his Paradise in 
a mystery-play entitle! Advent, where he, 
t<vi, had a starry vision of 'un simplicc 
lumc/ a simple flame that ingathers the 
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many and scattered gleams of the uni- 
verse's revelation. His guide through 
Hell is Swedenborg. Once more the note 
is that of the anchorite; for at the outset 
of his acceptance of Swedenborg's guid- 
ance he is tempted to believe that even 
his guide's spiritual teaching may weaken 
his belief in a God who chastens. He 
desires to deny himself the gratification of 
the sight of his little daughter, because he 
appears to consider her prattle, that breaks 
into the web of his contemplation, to be 
the instrument of a strange power. From 
step to step he goes until his faith is 
childlike as a peasant's. How he is hurled 
again into the depths of his own Hell, the 
closing pages of his book will tell us. 
Whatever views the reader may hold, it 
seems impossible that he should see in 
this Mortal Comedy the utterances of de- 
ranged genius. Rather will his charity of 
judgment have led him to a better under- 
standing of one who listened to the winds 
that blow through Europe, and was buf- 
feted by their violence." 

When Strindbcrg was nearly sixty, 
he began to collect and arrange the 
notes of his experiences and investi- 
gations in what he entitled "Das Blaue 
Buch" (The Blue Book), a strange 
work now translated as "Zones of the 
Spirit," and best described as follows 
by the Norwegian writer Nils Kjaer: 

"More comprehensive than any modern 
collection of aphorisms, chaotic as the 
Koran, wrathful as Isaiah, as full of oc- 
cult things as the Bible, more entertain- 
ing than any romance, keener-edged than 
most pamphlets, mystical as the Cabbala, 
suhtlc as the scholastic theology, sincere 
as Rousseau's confession, stamped with 
the impress of incomparable originality, 
■every sentence shining like luminous let- 
ters in the darkness — such is this book in 
which the remarkable writer makes a final 
reckoning with his time and proclaims his 
faith as pugnaciously as tho he were a 
•descendant of the hero of Liiuen." 

A critical estimate diametrically op- 
posed to the foregoing is made by 
Paul H. Grummann in the literary 
quarterly. Poet Lore. Mr. Grummann 
thinks it would be proper to pass over 
Strindbcrg in the silence to which a 
madman is entitled were it not for the 
prominence he has unaccountably at- 
tained. He has no sympathy with the 
efforts of Edwin BjorkYnan and the 
English critics to interpret the larger 
aspects of Strindberg's work, prefer- 
ring to dwell on those personal per- 
versities and idiosyncrasies which dis- 
torted it. Since Strindbcrg always 
felt that he was the "misunderstood 
martyr." Mr. Grummann declares, "he 
became unable to face an issue square- 
ly and fight it out He lacked the 
courage for deeds. Bad as this was 
in his earlier years, it became abso- 
lutely pathetic during the period when 
he was completely deranged. Suffer- 
ing from persecution mania, he fled 
from place to place before his imagi- 
nary enemies. Mere life was a thing 
to be saved at any cost, and he was 



utterly unable to make 
that life tolerable by 
means of healthy self- 
assertion. This course 
culminated in a gigantic 
fiasco. He wrote three 
volumes of autobiography 
with the intention of 
committing suicide, and 
then lived on in violation 
of the plan." 

To regard Strindbcrg 
as a serious critic of the 
institution of marriage, or 
of women, Mr. Grum- 
mann further insists, is 
little less than absurd. 
His own notorious mis- 
adventures in the matri- 
monial field, and his con- 
fession that he had never 
formed the acquaintance 
of a self-respecting wom- 
an, invalidate his conclu- 
sions. Mr. Grummann 
writes: 

"Three marriages and as 
many divorces constitute 
his record. In one case 
he disrupted a marriage, 
and married the wife of 
a man with whom he had 
been on very friendly 
terms. He claims that he 
was the victim of a plot, 
but it is difficult to sec 
how a self-respecting man could in- 
volve himself in such a situation. He 
states that he made an honest attempt 
to dominate his emotions, but this only 
proves his miserable weakness. With this 
woman he had a number of children, and 
the marriage was not altogether without 
happiness. He explains his divorce on 
the ground that she was morally perverse. 
If we accept all the revolting things which 
he prints about this woman, wc are forced 
to ask how a man of any decency could 
live with her a single day. But he has no 
difficulty in exonerating himself. He at- 
tributes his conduct to his delicate emo- 
tions, which drove him back to her again 
and again. He forgets that a self-respect- 
ing man is in little danger of becoming 
the victim of a sexually perverse woman. 
The fact that he reports this experience 
with so little self-reproach shows that he 
himself was perverse. He was a 'misera- 
ble weakling or he has maligned this 
woman unspeakably. 

"Far more serious was his last mar- 
riage. In this case a woman, many years 
his junior, made advances to the recog- 
nized man of letters. Her advances flat- 
tered him, and it did not even faintly oc- 
cur to him that it was his duty to shield 
this young life against an utterly foolish 
temptation. How any woman — saint or 
sinner— could maintain her reason in his 
company, is more or less of a mystery." 

As a writer. Mr. Grummann grants 
that Strindbcrg was an unflinching 
realist with extraordinary powers of 
mechanical observation ; but his works 
demonstrate perfectly that realism 
alone does not constitute literature. 




MADMAN OR GENIUS? 

August Strindbcrg. according to an American critic, ia "one 
of the most repugnant and pathetic figures in literary 
hi»tory. M 



"The moment he attempts any kind of 
synthesis, his lack of sanity manifests 
itself and blurs the picture." Not pos- 
sessing the higher spiritual insight. 
Mr. Grummann continues, the world 
became confusion to Strindbcrg, and it 
is not surprizing when he exclaims: 
"He who can thrive here is a pig." 
The surprizing thing is that he should 
have been able to maintain his position 
as a writer of eminence. 

Superficial readers have feared the 
influence of Ibsen, Mr. Grummann 
says, because he boldly presented com- 
plex moral problems. They accused 
him of pruriency, when, in reality, he 
was preaching a gospel of greater re- 
straint. The man of straw which has 
been labeled Ibsen, he thinks, should 
now be rechristcned Strindbcrg. 

If Strindbcrg had avoided dabbling 
in many sciences, and had studied 
psychology thoroughly, he might have 
l>cen able to discount his idiosyn- 
crasies and prejudices. As it is, 
Mr. Grummann concludes: "These arc 
dragged through the dreary maze of 
his dramas, histories, novels and bi- 
ographical writings. ... As a repent- 
ant sinner. Strindbcrg remained a pic- 
turesque figure to the last, and that 
added its quota of popularity. Ki 
documents of a pathological mind, 
these works will probably always have 
a certain value. The author is too 
petty to maintain his position as a 
curiosity of litcratuc; to be admired 
because he was unique." 
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1DOXT know anything about the 
j)Octry of the future," say* Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, in a recent 
interview, "except that it must 
have, in order to be poetry, the 
same eternal and unchangeable quality 
of magic that it has always had. Of 
course, it must always be colored by 
the age and the individual, but the 
thing itself will always remain unmis- 
takable and indefinable. It seems to 
me a great deal of time and effort is 
now wasted in trying to make poetry 
do what it was never intended to do." 

Just what poetry in general is in- 
tended to do, Xlr. Robinson does not 
undertake to say; but he does tell us 
what his poetry is intended to do: "If 
a reader doesn't get from my books an 
impression that life is very much worth 
living, even tho it may not always seem 
to be profitable or desirable, I can only 
say that he doesn't see what I am 
driving at." 

We wish more poets took the same 
view. Many of them in these days 
seem especially anxious to convey the 
impression that life is not at all worth 
the living. The net result on the mind 
from reading the poetry of the month 
is sometimes very doleful, especially if 
it is a month when the sociological 
poets are particularly active. What 
the world really needs from our poets 
now as always is the gospel of beauty, 
presented in convincing terms. Fail- 
ing in that, poetry >s a bankrupt, and 
the world will get along without it. or, 
rather, will hark back to the poets who 
saw the beauty of life and who make 
us see it, even if they do so at times by 
indirection and contrast. 

The following poem appears in the 
Atlantic Monthly, with semi-apologetic 
comment by the editor. It is a poem 
of syndicalism and the tone of it is 
decidedly somber. Yet it carries its 
own message of beauty and the mes- 
sage is a sincere and (artistically) 
convincing one. The author is the 
man who, with Ettor, was tried and 
acquitted of inciting violence in the 
Lawrence strike. The poem (of which 
we print only about one-half) was one 
of a numlwr written in the jail while 
Giovannitti was awaiting trial. 

THE CAGE. 
By Arti ro M. Giovaxsjtti. 

In the middle of (lie great greenish room 
stood the green iron cage. 

All was old and cold and mournful, an- 
cient with the double antiquity of 
heart and brain in the great greenish 
room. 

Old ami hoary was the man who sat upon 
the faldstool, upon the firelcss and 
godless altar. 

Old were the tomes that moldered be- 
hind him on (he dusty shelves. 

Old was the painting of an old man that 
hung aliove him. 
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Old the man upon his left, who awoke 
with his cracked voice the dead 
echoes of dead ccniurics; old the 
man upon his right who wielded a 
wand ; and old all those who spoke 
to him and listened to him before and 
around the green iron rage. 

Old were the words they spoke, and their 
faces were drawn and white and life- 
less, without expression or solemnity; 
like the ikons of old cathedrals. 

l or of naught they knew but of what 
was written in the old yellow books. 
And all the joys and pains and loves 
and hatreds and furies and labors and 
strifes of man. all the fierce and di- 
vine passions that battle and rage in 
the heart of man. never entered into 
the great greenish room but to sit in 
the green iron cage. 

Senility, dullness and dissolution were all 
around the green iron cage, and noth- 
ing was new and young and alive in 
the great room, except the three men 
who were in the cage. 

Throbbed and thundered and clamored 
and roared outside of the great green- 
ish room the terrible whirl of life, 
and most pleasant was the hymn of 
its mighty polyphony to the listening 
cars of the gods. 

Whirred the wheels of the puissant ma- 
chines, rattled and clanked the chains 
of the giant cranes, crashed the fall- 
ing rocks; the riveters crepitated; 
and glad and sonorous was the 
rhythm of the bouncing hammers 
upon the loud-throated anvils. . . . 

But in the great greenish room there was 
nothing but the silence of dead cen- 
turies and of ears that listen no 
more : and none heard the mighty call 
of life that roared outside, save the 
three men who were in the cage. 

All the good smells, the wholesome 
smells, the healthy smells of life and 
labor were outside the great room. 

The smell of rain upon the grass and of 
the flowers consumed by their love 
for the stars. 

The heavy smell of smoke that coiled 
out of myriads of chimneys of ships 
and factories and homes. 

The dry smell of sawdust and the salty 
smell of the iron filings. 

The odor of magazines and granaries 
and Warehouses, the kingly smell of 
argosies and the rich scent of market- 
places, so dear to the women of the 
race. 

The smell of new cloth and new linen, 
the smell of soap and water and the 
smell of newly printed paper. 

The smell of grains and hay and the smell 
of stables, the warm smell of cattle 
and sheep that Virgil loved. 

The smell of milk and wine and plants 
and metals. 

And all the good odors of the earth and 
of the sea and of the sky, and the 
fragrance of fresh bread, sweetest 
aroma of the world, and the smell of 
human sweat, most holy incense to 
the divine nostrils of the gods, and 
all the olympian perfumes of the 
heart and the brain and the passions 



of men, were outside of the great 
greenish room. 
Hut within the old room there was noth- 
ing but the smell of old books and 
the dust of things decayed, and the 
suffocated exhalation of old graves, 
and the ashen odor of dissolution and 
death. 

Yet all the sweetness of all the whole- 
some odors of the world outside were 
redolent in the breath of the three 
men in the cage 

But one of the three men in the cage, 
whose soul was tormented by the 
fiercest tire of hell, which is the 
yearning after the Supreme Truth, 
spoke and said unto his comrades : — 

"Ay, brothers, all things die and pass 
away, yet nothing is truly and for- 
ever dead until each one of the living 
has thrown a rcgrctless handful of 
soil into its grave. 

"Many a book has been written since these 
old books were written, and many a 
proverb of the sage has become the 
jest of the fool, yet this cage still 
stands as it stood for numberless 
ages. 

"What is it. then, that made it of metal 
more enduring than the printed 
word ? 

"Which is its power to hold us here? 

"Brothers, it is the things we love that 
enslave us. 

"Brothers, it is the things we yearn for 
that subdue us. 

"Brothers, it is not hatred for the things 
that are. but love for the things that 
are to be. that makes us slaves. 

"And what man is more apt to become a 
thrall, brothers, and to be locked in 
a green iron cage, than he who yearns 
the most for the Supreme of the 
things that are to be— he who most 
craves for Freedom? 

"And what subtle and malignant power 
save this love of loves could be in 
the metal of this cage that it is so 
mad to imprison us?" 

So spoke one of the men to the other 
two, and then out of the silence of 
the eons spoke into his tormented 
soul the metallic soul of the 
cage 

"While I was hoe and plowshare and 
sword and ax and scythe and ham- 
mer. I was, the first artificer of thy 
happiness; but the day I was beaten 
into the first lock and the first key, I 
became fetters and chains to thy 
hands and thy feet. O Man! 

"My curse is thy curse, O Man ! and even 
if thou shouldst pass out of the 
wicket of this cage, never shalt thou 
be free until thou returnest me to the 
joy of labor. 

"O Man! bring me hack into the old 
smithy, purify me again with the holy 
tire of the forge, lay me again on the 
mother breast of the anvil, heat me 
again with the old honest hammer — 
O Man ! remold me with thy won- 
derful hands into an instrument of 
thy toil. 

"Remake of me the sword of thy justice, 
Remake of me the tripod of thy worship. 
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Remake of me the sickle for thy grain, 
Remake of mc the oven for thy bread, 
And the andirons for thy peaceful hearth, 
0 Man! 

And the trestles for the bed of thy love, 
O Man! 

And the frame of thy joyous lyre. 0 
Man!" 

Thus spake to one of the three men. out 
of the silence of centuries, the metal- 
lic soul of the cage 

Love, it was then that I heard for the 
first time the creak of the moth that 
was eating the old painting and the 
old books, and the worm that was 
gnawing the old bench, and it was 
then that I saw that all the old men 
around the great greenish room were 
dead. 

They were dead like the old man in the 
old painting, save that they still read 
the, old books he could read no more, 
and still spoke and heard the old 
words he could speak and hear no 
more, and still passed the judgment 
of the dead, which he no more could 
pass, upon the mighty life of the 
world outside that throbbed and 
thundered and clamored and roared 
the wonderful anthem of I-abor to 
the fatherly justice of the Sun. 

After forty years of continuous 
service, Robert Underwood Johnson 
has resigned his position as editor of 
the Century Magazine. That maga- 
zine has had but three editors in the 
forty-three years since it was started as 
Scribner's Monthly, and all three have 
been poets of repute — J. G. Holland, 
Richard Watson Gilder and Mr. John- 
son. The new managing editor. Robert 
Sterling Yard, if not a writer of 
poetry, is an enthusiastic admirer of it, 
and was one of the charter members 
of the Poetry Society of America. We 
shall hope to sec more in the future 
than in the immediate past from Mr. 
Johnson's lyric pen. We reprint the 
following from the N. Y. Times: 

THE CALL TO THE COLORS. 
By Robot Undexwood Johnson. 

On the blood-watered soil of the Balkans 

A Bulgar lies clenched with a Turk. 
And the task of the cannon and rifle 

Will be finished by fist and by dirk. 
And the last word of hate ere the rattle 

Of death bids their enmity cease- 
Is it call to the banners of battle 

Or a call to the colors of Peace? 

In the purlieus of sin-befogged cities. 
Slow food of neglect and of pest. 

How many a mother lies dying, 
With to-morrow's pale scourge at her 
breast 1 

And the bread-cry that serves for the 
prattle 

Of orphans— (oh, when shall it 
cease?) — 
Does it call to the banners of battle. 
Or call to the colors of Peace? 



I hear from my window this morning 

The shout of a soldiering boy; 
And a note in his proud pleasure wounds 
me 

With the grief that is presaged by joy. 
I hear not the drum's noisy rattle 

For the groan of one hero's release; 
Is it call to the banners of Itattlc, 

Or a call to the colors of Peace? 

O ye of the God-given voices, 
Xfy poets, of whom I am proud, 

Who sing of the true and the real 

When illusions are dazzling the crowd : 

Go. turn men from wolves and from 
cattle. 

Till Love be the one Golden Fleece. 
Oh, call us no more unto battle, 
But call to the colors of Peace! 

The following poem was read and 
discussed before, the Poetry Society 
prior to its publication (in the Smart 
Set), and criticized by some for its 
concluding line. The line is, to our 
mind, entirely defensible in itself, but 
coming after the high note struck in 
the last two lines of the preceding 
stanza, it gives to the poem the effect of 
an anti-climax. The poem is, never- 
theless, a striking piece of work. 

TO A YOUNG POET WHO KILLED 
HIMSELF. 

By Joyce Kilmhu. 

When you had played with life a space 

And made it drink and lust and sing, 
You flung it back into God's face 

And thought you did a noble thing. 
"Lo. I have lived and loved." you said, 

"And sung to fools too dull to hear mc. 
Now for a cool and grassy bed 

With violets in blossom near me." 

Well, rest is good for weary feet, 
Altho they ran for no great prize; 

And violets are very sweet, 
Altho their roots are in your eyes. 

But hark to what the earthworms say 
Who share with you your muddy 
haven : 

"The fight was on— you ran away. 
You are a coward and a craven." 

The rug is ruined where you bled ; 

It was a dirty way to die! 
To put a bullet through your head 

And make a silly woman cry ! 
You could not vex the merry stars 

Nor make them heed you, dead or 
living. 

Not all your puny anger mars 
God's irresistible forgiving. 

Yes, God forgives and men forget, 

And you're forgiven and forgotten. 
You might be gaily sinning yet 

And quirk and fresh instead of rotten. 
And when you think of love and fame 

And all that might have come to pass. 
Then don't you feel a little shame? 

And don't you think you were an ass? 

The pnrm which we reprint below 
was the last thing written by the 
author before his death. It was found 
in his room scrawled on the back of 



old envelopes. We were not aware 
that "O. Henry" wrote poetry; but he 
could not have written this without 
having had considerable practice in the 
art. It is not great, but it shows no 
little skill as a craftsman. It was pub- 
lished in the N. Y. American without 
a title. We take the liberty of giving 
it one. 

AFTER THE BATTLE 

By O. Hexhv. 

Hard ye may be in the tumult. 
Red to your battle hilts; 
Blow give Mow in the foray. 
Cunningly ride in the tilts. 
But tenderly, unbcguiled — 
Turn to a woman a woman's 
Heart and a child's to a child. 

Test of the man if his worth be 

In accord with the ultimate plan 

That he be not, to his marring, 

Always and utterly man, 

That he may bring out of the tumult, 

Fitter and tin defiled. 

To woman the heart of a woman — 

To children the heart of a child. 

Good when the bugles are ranting 
It is to be iron and fire. 
Good to be oak in the foray- 
Ice at a guilty desire. 
But. when the battle is over 
(Marvel and wonder the while). 
Give to a woman a woman's 
Heart and a child's to a chilcL 

This from Collier's has a fine swing 
to it, with its ante-penultimate rhymes, 
and it has a dash and vim that are 
very fetching. 

AT YOUR SERVICE. 

By Behton Brauey. 

Here we are, gentlemen ; here's the whole 
gang of us. 
Pretty near through with the job we 
are on; 

Size up our work— it will give you the 
hang of us- 
South to Balboa and north to Colon. 
Yes. the canal is our letter of reference; 

Look at Culcbra and glance at Gatun; 
What can we do for you — got any pref- 
erence. 

Wireless to Saturn or bridge to the 
moon ? 

Don't send us back to a life that is flat 
again, 

We who have shattered a continent's 
spine; 

Office work— Lord, but we couldn't do 
that again ! 
Haven't you something that's more in 
our line? 

Got any river they say isn't crossable? 
Got any mountains that can't be cut 
through ? 

We specialize in the wholly impossible, 
Doing things "nobody ever could do!" 

Take a good look at the whole husky 
crew of us. 
Engineers, doctors, and steam-shovel 
men ; 
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Taken together you'll find quite a few 
of us 

Soon to be ready for trouble again. 
Bronzed by the tropical sun that is 
blistcry, 

Chockful of energy, vigor, and tang. 
Trained by a task that's the biggcsi in 
history. 

Who has a job for this Panama gang? 

The temptation to moralize when 
writing a poem about death or the 
grave is usually an irresistible one. 
The writer of the poem below is a well- 
known writer of hymns and might 
have been expected to yield readily to 
such a temptation. Instead, she gives 
us a fine lyric that has no likeness to 
either a hymn or a sermon. W'c quote 
from Harper's Magazine: 

THE MARBLE HOUSE. 
By Ellen M. H. Gates. 

This is a curious house indeed ; 

No person stands in sight ; 
And all have everything they need, 

If it be day or night. 

And no one asks another one 

If he be ill or well; 
And no one speaks of work begun, 

Or has a tale to tell. 

And no one sings a pleasant song, 
And love no more may plead 

Forgiveness for a word of wrong, 
Or some too careless deed. 

There is one window and one door 

In this most peaceful home; 
And they who dwell here ask no more 

Through wider fields to roam. 

A lonesome name is plainly writ 

Across the lintel high : 
One word— you scarce would notice it 

Tf you were passing by. 

And rose may bloom and snow may drift. 

But pink or white the lawn, 
No lip will move, no eyelid lift. 

No curtain be withdrawn. 

The spirit of the crusader is evident 
in Miss Gale's stanzas in the American 
Magazine; but the spirit of the poet 
is equally evident. It is a very moving 
plea, but it is the sort of a plea that 
could not be made in any other than 
the poetic form without losing its ef- 
fectiveness. 

WOMEN. 

By Zona Gate. 

They looked from farmhouse windows; 
Their joyless faces showed 
Between the curtain ami the sill— 
You saw them from the road. 
They looked up while they rhurncd and 
cooked 

And washed and swept and sewed. 

Some otild die and sonic just lived and 

many a one went mad. 
But it's "Mother, t.e up at four o'clock." 
the men-folk bade. 



They looked from town-house windows, 
A shadow on the shade 
kose-touched by colorful depths of room 
Where harmonics were made. 
Within, the women went and came 
And delicately played. 
Some could grow and some could work, 

but many of them were dead. 
"We must be gowned and gay to-night 

when the men come home." they 

said. 

They looked from factory windows 

Where many an iron gin 

Drew in their days and ground their days 

On the black wheels within. 

Drew in their days and wove their days 

To a web exceeding thin. 
And they suffered what women have 

suffered over and over again. 
And it's "Double your speed for a liv- 
ing wage, ye mothers and wives 
of men!" 

They looked from brothel windows 

And caught the curtain down. 

A piteous, beckoning hand thrust out 

To summon or clod or clown. 

They named them true, they named them 



The Women of the Town. 
Some could live and some just died and 

most of them none of us know. 
And its "What if the fallen women 

vote!" from the men who keep 

them so. 

Faint from without the windows 
In many a fallow land 
There sounds a trample of feet, and a 
light 

Is flashed from hand to hand. 
And out of the dark grow a frightened 
few 

Who dimly understand. 
Some are wise and some are less and 

many more are in doubt. 
But it's "This is death ! And where 

lies life? We charge you to find 

it out!" 

What is the news from the windows 
now ? 

At some the faces throng 

And the cries : "Come soon or we wait 

in vain, 
We who have waited long." 
From some a curious glance is flung 
With the bars of a careless song. 
Some are open and some arc closed and 

some arc hung for a feast. 
And some stare blank as a harem wall 

curtained against the east. 

Dear God. to watch the women look t 
From task and game they turn, 
Some are afraid of losing men 
And some of what they earn. 
Some light the saerifiriat flame 
And dare not watch it burn. 

Some are scornful, some bar the door 

at the sound of the first alarms. 
But it's "Mother, beware' It is we 

you chain!" And the babes leap 

in their arms. 

All swift the orv come* down the world: 

"Take task am! take cares*, 

But. by our livinu spirits, we 

Have other wavs to blrss 

N<>w let »is te.irl- the th-ng we've learned 



In labor and loneliness. 
We strive with none. We fold men 
home by the power of a great new 
word. 

We who have long been dead are alive. 
W e too are thy people. Lord I" 

Here is another woman poem, but 
not the poem of a crusader. Anyone 
who can write about woman at the 
present time, either in pro.se or verse, 
without becoming controversial, is a 
rarity. We quote from M unity's: 

WOMAN'S LIFE. 

By Faith Baldwin. 

Hers is the calm love, hers the boon 
Of hushing baby cries, of home life 
sweet ; 

Hers is the round of duty, all in tune 
With childhood's laugh and tiny tod- 
dling feet. 
Yet in the twilight as she sits at rest, 
Her heart with unformed longing still 
is rife; 

The thought of mad love, strange lands, 
stirs her breast ; 
She sighs and murmurs: "That, per- 
chance, is life I" 

Hers is the wild love, hers the thrill 
Of new worlds, cities ligtit-bedccked 
and gay ; 

Hers are the dancing feet, the song, until 
The jeweled night has faded into day. 

Yet in the dawn soft echoes call apart. 
And. musing on her years of fame and 
strife. 

She feels a baby hand tug at her heart. 
And ponders sadly: "That, perchance, 
is life!" 

Last month, by a curious blunder, 
we printed the poem below with three 
stanzas from an entirely different 
poem added to it. It is too beautiful 
a poem to be thus mistreated, and wc 
print it again, with apologies to our 
readers and to the author. 

NODES. 

By Alice Corbin Hf.nderson. 

The endless, foolish merriment of stars 
Reside the pale cold sorrow of the moon. 
Is like the wayward noises of the world 
Beside my heart's uplifted silent tune. 

The little broken glitter of the waves 
Beside the golden sun's intent white blaze. 
Is like the idle chatter of the crowd 
Beside my heart's unwearied song of 
praise. 

The sun and all the planets in the sky 
Beside the sacred wonder of dim space. 
Are notes upon a broken, tarnished lute 
That God will some day mend and put in 
place. 

And space, beside the little secret joy 
Of God that sin«s forever in the clay. 
Is smaller than the dust we cannot see. 
That yet dies not till time and space 

decay. 

as the foolish merriment of stars 
Beside the pale cold Sorrow of the moon, 
Mv little son?, mv little joy, my praise. 
B,„de God's ancient, everlasting rune. 
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THE WOMAN WHO THUMPED HER LAP— A SKETCH 



The following amusing sketch was published in the London Xalion a number of weeks ago. The author. James Stephens, 
is "one of the three S's of Ireland"— Synge. Shaw. Stephens— pronounced by Shan F. Bullock "the three most creative writers 
of the period." We notic<d in our May number Mr. Stephens's recent novel "The Crock o' Gold," and we have had occasion 
to print his poems from time to time. 



SHE was tall and angular, her hair 
was red, and scarce and untidy, 
her hands were large and packed 
all over with knuckles, and her 
feet would have turned inwards 
at the toes only that she was 
aware of and corrected their perversities. 

She was sitting all alone, and did not 
even look up as I approached. 

"Tell me," said I, "why you have sat 
here for more than an hour with your 
eyes fixed on nothing and your hands 
punching your lap." 

After I had spoken she looked at me 
for a fleeting instant, and then, looking 
away again, she began to speak. Her 
voice was pleasant enough, but so strong 
that one fancied there were bones in it. 

"I do not dislike women," said she. 
"but I think that women seldom speak of 
anything worth listening to, nor do they 
often do anything worth looking at. They 
bore and depress me, it is true, and men 
do not." 

"But," said I, "you have not explained 
why you thump your Up with your fist" 

She proceeded : "I do not hate women, 
nor do I love men. It was only that I 
did not take much notice of the one, and 
that I liked being with the other; for, 
as things are, there is very little life for 
a person except in thought. All our 
actions arc so cumbered by laws and cus- 
toms that we cannot take a step beyond 
the ordinary without finding ourselves 
either in jail or in Coventry." 

Having said this, she raised her bleak 
head and stared like an eagle across the 
wastes. 

After I had coughed twice, I touched 
her arm, and said "Yes?" 

"One must live," said she, quickly. "I 
do not mean we must cat and sleep : these 
mechanical matters are settled for many 
of ui ; but life is thought and nothing else, 
and many people go from the cradle to the 
grave without having ever lived different- 
ly from animals. Their whole theory of 
life is mechanical. They eat and drink, 
they invite one another to their homes 
to eat and drink, and they use such speech 
as they are Rifted with in discussing their 
food and whatever other palpable occur- 
rence may have chanced in the day. It is 
a step, perhaps, towards living, but it is 
still only one step removed from stagna- 
tion. They have some interest in an oc- 
currence, but how it happened and what 
will result from it does not exercize them 
in the least, and these, which are knowl- 



edge and prophecy, are the only interesting 
aspects of any occurrence." 

"But," said I, "you have not told me 
why you sit for a full hour staring at 
vacancy, and thumping your knee with 
your hand." 

"Sometimes," she continued, "one meets 
certain people who have sufficient of the 
divine ferment in their heads to be called 
alive; they are almost always men. One 
flics to them as to one's own. One abases 
one's self before them in happy humility. 
We crave to be allowed to live near them, 
in order that we may be assured that 
everything in the world is not nonsense 
and machinery— and then, what do we 
find—?" 

She paused and turned a large, fierce 
eye upon me. 

"I do not know," said I and I tried 
vainly to look anywhere but at her eye. 

"We find always that they are married," 
said she ; and she lapsed again to a tense 
and worried reflection. 

"You have not told me," said I, "why 
you peer earnestly into space and thump 
at intervals on your knee." 

"These men," said she sternly, "are sur- 
rounded by their wives- They are in jail 
and their wives are their warders. Yon 
cannot go to them without a permit ; you 
may not speak to them without a listener; 
you may not argue with them for fear of 
raising an alien and unnecessary hostility, 
scarcely can you even look at them with- 
out reproach. How, then, can we live, 
and how will the torch be kept alight?" 

"I do not know," I murmured. 

She turned her pale eye on me again. 

"I am not beautiful," said she, and 
there was just a tremor of doubt in her 
voice, so that the statement became 
packed with curiosity, and had all the 
quality of a question. 

"You are very nice indeed," I replied. 

"I do not want to be beautiful," she 
continued, severely. "Why should I? for 
I have no interest in these things. 1 am 
interested only in living — that is, in think- 
ing, and I demand access to my fellows 
who are alive. Maybe I did not pay those 
others enough attention. How could 1 ? 
They cannot think, they cannot speak. 
They can make a complicated verbal noise, 
but all I am able to translate from it is 
that something called lip-salve can be 
bought in some particular shop one penny 
cheaper than it can in a certain other 
shop. They will twitter for hours about 
the way a piece of ribbon was stitched to 



a hat which they saw in a tram-car. They 
agitate themselves, wondering whether a 
muff should he this size or that size. I 
say they depress me, and if I do turn my 
back on them when men are present I 
am acting sensibly and justly. Why can- 
not they twitter to each other, and let 
me and other people alone?" 

She turned to me again. 

"I do not know," said I, meekly. 

"And." she continued, "the power they 
have, the amazing power they have, to 
annoy other folk ' All kinds of sly im- 
pertinences, vulgar evasions, and sneering 
misunderstandings. Why should such 
women be allowed to take men into their 
captivity, to sequester, and gag, and re- 
strain them from those whom they would 
be naturally eager to meet?" 

"What," she continued fiercely, "had my 
hat to do with that woman, or my frock?" 

I nodded my head slowly and grievous- 
ly, and answered. "What, indeed?" 

"A hat," she continued, "is something to 
cover one's head from the rain, and a 
frock is something to guard one's limbs 
against inclement weather. To that ex- 
tent I am interested in such things; but 
they would put a hat on my mind and a 
black cloth on my understanding." 

We sat in silence for a little time, while 
she surveyed the bleak horizon as an eagle 
might. 

"And when I call," said she, "their serv- 
ants say. 'Not at home,' and they close 
the doors on me." 

She was silent again. 

"I do not know what to do," said she. 

"Is that why you beat your lap with 
your hand, and stare abroad like a fam- 
ished eagle?" 

"What shall I do." she said, "to open 
these doors 1 " 

"If I were you." I replied. "I'd cut off 
my hair, I'd buy man's clothes, and wear 
them always, t'd call myself Harry, or 
Tom. and I'd go wherever I pleased, and 
meet whoever I wanted." 

She sat looking fixedly at herself in 
these garments and under these denomi- 
nations. 

"They would know I wasn't a man," 
said she, gravely. 

1 looked at her figure. 

"No one in the world would ever guess 
it." said I. 

She rose from her scat, she clutched 
her reticule to her breast. 

"I'll do it !" said she, and she stalked 
away gauntly across the fields 
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Applied Psychology in 
Business. 

PERHAPS the most important 
development of the new cen- 
tury in the science of business 
is the application of the new- 
psychology to business. Hugo 
Miinstcrhcrg. of Harvard. Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, director of the division of 
education of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Professor Janus E. Lough, of 
New York University, and other 
psychologists of note, are constantly 
experimenting in this direction. At 
the suggestion of Professor Munster- 
bcrg the administration is even now 
considering the creation of n special 
bureau dealing with relations between 
employer and employee from the point 
Of view of industrial psychology. In- 
dividual factories are already consult- 
ing the psychologist as one consults a 
physician. Burton J. Hendricks tells 
in McClurc's of a fascinating experi- 
ment in scientific management under- 
taken on a large scale by a great west- 
ern manufacturing plant. If, he re- 
marks, it were possible for the em- 
ployer of labor to order human ma- 
terial according to exact specifications, 
as he does lumber, or iron, or steel, 
the greatest problem of modern indus- 
try would be solved. An expert chem- 
ist can determine the exact strength 
of a plate of steel or the exact power 
of a dynamo: hut no specific test has 
yet been invented accurately measur- 
ing human muscles and brains. What 
modern industry needs is a chemist of 
human qualities, who can take a man. 
look him over, and determine whether 
he meets certain requirements. A few 
years ago this would have seemed fan- 
tastic. To-day it is a practical possi- 
bility. The problem is to find some 
method of determining a man's quali- 



fications without going .through the 
laborious and expensive process of 
several weeks' or months' trying out. 
Harrington Emerson, the expert on 
scientific business methods, thinks he 
has found such a method: and his col- 
laborator. Dr. (Catherine M. H. Black - 
ford. is the business doctor selected by 
the western plant for its prodigious 
experiment. 

The Woman with [he 
Pad. 

T1IF. corporation in question seeks 
to fit each one of its six thousand 
employees, from its highest ex- 
ecutive officer to the gangman in the 
yards, into the particular niche that 
nature intended him to fill. Every day, 
in the busy season, large masses of 
humanity swarm into the company's 
offices. They arc nembers of the army 
of the unemployed. Each in turn is 
examined by Dr. Blackford and her 
assistants. It is significant of the 
trend of the times that a woman should 
be the first commercial business psy- 
chologist. Dr. Blackford has made a life 
study of human nature. By correlat- 
ing the laws of anthropology, physiol- 
ogy, anatomy, biology and ethnology, 
she has developed certain principles of 
the utmost value in assessing charac- 
ter as well as capacity. The most 
astounding questions are hurled at ap- 
plicants for work. Many considera- 
tions* hitherto undreamed of enter into 
the determination of availability. 

"Arc you a hrunct or a blond? Is your 
bodily texture coarse or delicate? Is 
your skin leather)' or tine? Is your hair 
wiry or silken? Are your hands rigid or 
flexible, tirm or flabby? Is the shape of 
your face convex or concave — that is. 
does it bulge out sharply to a point at 
(he nose, or does it bend inward, making 
almost a bow from forehead to chin? Is 



your head narrow or broad, high or low ? 
Does your face, when observed from the 
front, suggest in its outline a triangle, a 
circle, or a square? In other words, do 
you belong to the mental, the vital, or the 
motive type? Are your characteristics 
those of a Wilson, a Taft or a Roose- 
velt?" 

You will be tested by these points 
and many others besides, if you ask 
for work. L'ndcr old conditions men 
seeking employment would be treated 
in the most haphazard way. Chance, 
or the caprice of a foreman, would 
decide their fate. In many cases the 
foremen were grafters. There is. Mr. 
Hendricks goes on to say, no essen- 
tial reason why foremen should select 
their workers. A foreman docs not 
purchase the iron with which he 
works. Why is it taken for granted 
that he should select the men who turn 
it into a finished product? Instead of 
meeting a scowling, puffed-up depart- 
ment head, the applicant in the busi- 
ness regulated by the new psychology 
meets a smiling, sympathetic young 
woman with a pad. 



Vivisecting the Applicant. 

THE methods of vivisection applied 
by Mrs. Blackford to job-hunters 
are decisive but gentle. "Will you 
tr.ke a scat?" she asks, taking care to 
place the applicant so that the light 
shines clearly upon his face, while she 
herself remains in the shadow. She 
gives him a pink slip of paper and asks 
him to fill out certain blank spaces. 
The slip calls for name, address, na- 
tionality, religion, any union to which 
he may belong, his height and weight, 
his marital condition, and the number 
of people dependent on him for sup- 
port. This is comparatively simple, but 

{Continued on fage 6/.) 



Couf*n> 4)1 A/CCur**! 

JUDOtira MEN'S MAINS BY TIIKIK PROFILES 
Profile*. according to Dr. Katherinr M. II. Illackford. business psychologi»t, are a criterion of character. The man with a convex profile i» 
aggressive, alert, energetic. The man »h»se profile if. concave is calm, judicial, self-controlled. The first profile in this series is a striking ex- 
ample of the convex type. The profile* rlecrease in convexity until, with the fifth, vie reach a slightly concave profile, characteristic of the plod- 
ding analytical type. The remaining profiles show various combinations of the two fundamental types. 
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Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 

Whether you go to the country, mountains, or seashore 
for the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, you'll 
be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you wherever 
you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera artists, the most 
famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest comedians — to play and 
sing for you at your leisure, to provide music for your dances, to 
make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don't go away, a Victrola will entertain you and 
give you a delightful "vacation" right at home. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety* of styles from 

$10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate the Victrola Jwk 
to you. 



Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U S. A. 

Berliner GHttMphMl Co , Montreal. Cat-admit DI,lril>uto». 



Alwajri uh Victor Machinr* vtilh Victor Record* *nd Victor Nredles— 
thm crimhifiaimn. There U no other wny to get Ihf on*qonlrd Victor lone. 



Victor ^Irel Keeillo. it c«-nl» p»r lilt 
Victor f ibre Needle*, at) cents per luu t> ■«(> t« rrjMjintcd and u»e«l ri(.|,t times) 
New Victor Rocorde «rv on »U at all deaden on tlie 2Hih o( e»ch month 




HIS MASTERS VOICE" 
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A Grain of Wheat 




A grain of wheat contains all the elements that are 
needed to completely nourish the human body and 
to sustain at top-notch efficiency all the mental and 
physical powers. It has been man's staff of life for 
over four thousand years. It is the most perfect 
food given to man. 

But when you eat a wheat food be sure you get all the 
wheat in a digestible form. You need all the material 
in the wheat grain— the carbohydrates for heat and fat, 
the protein for making muscle, phosphates for brain and 
bone, the bran coat for keeping the bowels healthy 
and active. In making 

SHREDDED WHEAT 

we make all these elements digestible by steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking into crisp, golden brown biscuits, 
or " little loaves." 

Shredded Wheat U not flavored, treated or < 
with anything. It i* a natural, elemental food, 
flayer it or uuon it to suit your own taite. Del 
for breakfait with milk or cream or for any meal 
in combination with berries or other freah fruit*. 



Yon 



All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 



Made only by 

>DED WHEAT COMPANY, 



NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 



(ContinutJ /rem fags AO 

the applicant gives a sudden start when 
he discovers in four rows the following 
words, each followed by a question- 
mark : 



Careful? 

Courteous? 

Punctual ? 

Accurate? 

Industrious? 

Careless? 

Discourteous? 

Tardy? 

Inaccurate? 

Lazy? 



Memory ? 

Obedient? 

Orderly ? 

Cheerful? 

Patient? 

Forgetful? 

Disobedient? 

Disorderly ? 

Gloomy ? 

Impatient? 



"What shall I do with this?" asks 
the surprized joli-hunter. 

"Just check the qualities that you 
think you possess. What we want is 
your frank opinion of yourself." 

"Rut you don't expect me to say I'm 
lazy and careless when I'm hunting for 
a joh. do you ?" 

"If you think you are. yes." replies 
the employment head. "Don't he afraid 
to tell the truth: it won't hurt you." 

By this time, Mr. Hendrick goes on 
to say. the applicant has revealed far 
more than appears upon the record. 

"There is scarcely anything about him 
which the employment supcrvizcr has not 
painstakingly observed. The very walk 
with which he enters the room speaks 
volumes. A quick, firm tread indicates 
alertness and decision ; a scurrying, rapid, 
and somewhat shuffling gait sometimes be- 
trays the braggart — the man who is at- 
tempting to force himself ahead by virtue 
of a Im»UI fn>nt. On the other hand, a 
slow, deliberate, and sure-footed stridf 
usually expresses the corresponding men- 
tal qualities. A man's clothes arc likewise 
eloquent not only of his financial condi- 
tion and previous success, but of his char- 
acter. Sclrish people arc usually dresscil 
well, even luxuriously: the man of refine 
ment shows it in his well -fitting, carefully 
brushed attire: the coarse, careless, vain 
materialist is given to flaming socks and 
neckties and startling effects in waist- 
coats. On the other hand, carelessness 
in dress may be merely an indication of 
a character so energetic arid vital, as in 
the famous case of Gladstone, that it 
never gives a thought as to wherewithal 
it is clothed. In this, as in all details, 
however, one must remember that the 
rules are made to fit the average— not 
the exceptional man or genius." 



Busim-ss Psycho-Analysis 

THE way in which a man shakes 
hands or signs his name is an in- 
dication of his character. Nose, 
eyes, nostrils, all bear unmistakable 
marks of his efficiency or the lack 
thereof. The condition of the skin may 
betray ill health and habits of living. 
The man whose eyes shift continually 
is not apt to lie trustworthy. There 
are some men who are conscious of this 
weakness rind who make heroic at- 
tempts to overcome it. In that case, 
however, the glance, instead of being 
frank and direct, usually becomes a 
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brazen stare. By the time the appli- 
cant has finished with his blank, a 
cross-examination begins that resem- 
bles the psycho-analytical methods cm- 
ployed by Professor Freud, of Vienna, 
Unobtrusively a stenographer makes a 
permanent record of what follows. 
'"In how many places have you lived?" 
This is the chance to get a line on the 
man's stability. "What do you read?" 
This brings the applicant up with a 
sharp turn. 

"Perhaps he reads nothing but the yel- 
low journals. The particular newspaper 
or magazine he reads shows his intel- 
lectual tastes alxjut as clearly as anything 
can. 'When you open a paper, what do 
you read first of all?' is another question 
that leads directly into one's innermost 
mind. One man strikes first for the 
sporting page, another first for the stock 
quotations, another first for the editorials. 
There are people whose only real journal- 
istic enthusiasm is the advertizing section. 
Some applicants at once show that they 
read only for amusement — popular novels. 
Others, even men applying for humble 
positions, go in for history, biography, 
even philosophy or science. A man who 
spends his spare time poring over books 
dealing with mechanics, agriculture, shop 
practice, electricity, has tendencies that, 
in a large industrial establishment, may 
be usefully developed. 

"Here arc other questions that strike 
deep into character, the answers to which 
arc made a permanent record : 

"'What kind of work do you like best?' 

"'If you could have any position you 
wished for. what would it be?' 

" 'What, besides pay, is important to 
you in a job?' 

" 'According to your observation, by 
what methods is advancement usually 
won ?' 

"'Through what means do you hope to 
secure advancement?" 

" "What are vou doing to improve your- 
self?' 

"'Can you manage people well? Give 
the evidence.' 

"'How many times have you lost your 
temper in the last year? What were the 
causes? What did you do? 1 

"'Can you lake a joke on yourself?' 

" 'Can you joke others ?' 

"'Do you. tike to be with people?' 

" 'How many intimate friends have 
you ?' 

"'Do you make acquaintances readily?' 



Compiling the Catalog 
of a Man. 

WHILE the man himself is en- 
gaged in filling out his blank. 
Dr. Blackford has been busy 
making queer marks upon another 
"•licet of paper. This is known as the 
analysis, and is unintelligible to the 
uninitiated. To one experienced in the 
py stent, however, the marks reveal a 
clear insight into the character of the 
applicant. Here, for instance, arc the 
emblems that sum up the whole busi- 
ness : 




At both extremes of size and in between 

Wiltham'Watches 

have the supreme instrumental excellence 



The Watch on the left is the 
Waltham "Vanguard", the most 
widely used railroad watch in the 
world. In every country you will 
find trains running, and running 
promptly on Vanguard time. But 
we do not consider this the height 
of Waltham achievement, for the 
reason that large size watches such 
as railroad men use are not partic- 
ularly difficult to manufacture. 

A more severe test of watch- 
making occurs in the thinner and 
smaller models such as the lady's 
watch pictured above, the move- 
ment having the same diameter as 



a nickel 5-cent piece. It is our 
sincere opinion that Waltham offers 
the first ladies' watches which can 
really be considered as serious 
dependable timepieces. 

Most ladies' watches are made 
to be worn in the bureau drawer; 
Walthams are designed for actual 
use and accurate use at that. 

Ask your jeweler to show you 
a Waltham Riverside model. It 
is worth a hundred "toy watches." 

Riverside Watches are described 
and illustrated in a booklet, sent 
free upon request. Please mention 
"The Riverside Family." 



i 



Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 




SELECTED 
ORIENTAL RUGS 



Fnr many year* I have. Itrrti buy insr, 
thnnisli tfvrml umiMial elunneU. an- 
l3i|ttft thai arc MMtrpfoCMi U t»iy 
treasure to select one. nr v»mettnie* iwn, 
>«ul of a llmMMd Off more. an«l I Ottfl 
litem mi'y for tr.ie run luvir*. My cuv 
(MMKS uu luile the foremost collector*. 

Wfpt f<*r Prpuhnrf ,\* Jtflffc *I«J tktU 
let «U* AftNl « Ji'/< Vfi-'M i»it affrt?; df, 

L. B. LAWTON, Major U. S. A., Retired 

121 CAYUCA ST.. SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 




SONG poems mm 

SSSBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSBSbV Send us 

song poems or melodies. THEY MAY BECOME 
BIG HITS AND BRING THOUSANDS OF DOU 
LARS. Experience unnecessary. Available work 
accepted for publication. Instructive booklet free. 

Msrks-Goldsrnltb Co., Dept. 14. u ash lug ton. D.C. 



Collar Buttons 

are worn liy men who know, becaux? 
tliey are p-rfect in finish, and made in 
•■liape and siue to »uit every neitl I'n- 
hrrak.ible in wear A n*w one tree in rx- 
Cfeanga for any K'cnunu Collar Button 
broken or damaged from any cause. 

Ilk M"M«1 U»ld ti.^tjU. 
10 k f. .1 1,1 urn 
14 k. " 11. M. 
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GUARANTEED 
w PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 



If you are going to build a 
New Home or remodel the 
old one — send for a copy of 
"Modern Bathrooms"— 100 
pages — illustrated in color. 

NO room in the house is so impor- 
tant as the bathroom and too 
great care cannot be given to the selec- 
tion of fixtures tu make it sanitary and 
beautiful. That you may be able to 
select for yourself the equipment best 
suited to your home and your means, we 
have published "Modem Bathrooms," 
an elaborately illustrated book, showing 
many attractive model interiors and giv- 
ing floor plans and costs of each fixture 
in detail. Modern kitchen and laundry 
interiors are featured — decorative ideas 
explained and accessories suggested. 
It shows the artistic values of "Standard" 
Guaranteed Fixtures — and faithfully 
demonstrates their sanitary excellence 
and the economy of their use. 
A utility of "Modern rUthrooau"— the mo«t 
complete anil authoritative work on this im- 
portant subject, will rruhle you In plan jrnnr 
own bathroom, kitchen and laundry to your 
complete satisfaction. Seal frte — am receipt 11/ 
6c. postage. 

Stamford Saoitag Iftfo. Co. 
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For Liquor and Drug Users 

A scientific treatment which ha* cured ball a 
milium in the pa»t thitty-thrrc ycats. anil the 
one treatment which has >tooil tl.e Seven test «t 
time. Aiiminintml by mtnlical experts, at the 
Kecley Institute* iinly. For lull p l t lCuUr i write 

To the Following Kceley Institutes: 



Hat St>rltir>. Atk. P.a".Kl,it. Me. 
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►.lain. 111. 
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Mental. I. 
Motive, i. 
Vital, 3. 

This indicates that the person under 
examination is predominantly mental 
in his make-up. Dr. Blackford ar- 
ranges humanity into these three 
classifications. A mental mail is one 
whose cerchro-ncrvous system is the 
dominant factor in all his operations. 
A motive man is one whose life is 
largely regulated by the activity of his 
muscular system. A vital man is one 
whose strongest hold on life is through 
hi- digestive processes. The mental 
type is the thinker, the motive type is 
the doer, the vital type is the cont- 
peller — the type of those who make 
others do. 

"In physical build, the mental man is 
usually slight and tall, with small bones 
and slender musculature, and nervously 
rapid in all his movements. The motive 
man is more thickset and athletic; he has 
broad and square shoulders, from which 
his whole figure tends In taper down to 
his feet : his whole person suggests rug- 
gctlncss and angularity. The vital type is 
inclined to corpulency, the body is widest 
around the waist, from which it tapers in 
!>oth directions — toward the head and 
toward the feet. Each type likewise re- 
veals himself in the shape of his face. 
The mental man is high in the forehead, 
tapering almost to a point at the chin— 
the whole contour suggesting a triangle; 
the motive man in facial outline approxi- 
mates a square ; while the vital man's face 
i* <iv.il or round. 

"In the minor positions in a large cor- 
poration, the mental type becomes an 
office clerk, the motive type a salesman, 
the vital type one of the smaller execu- 
tives. In the larger organization, the 
mental type is the linancier. the motive 
type the hard-driving general manager, 
the vital type the head of one of the 
great departments. For mentality, activ- 
ity, and vitality have all their several de- 
grees; according to this system, even- 
body's capacity, whatever its exient, takes 
<inc of these three several directions. 

"In cataloging a young man as 'men- 
tal.' therefore, the employment supervisor 
does not mean that he is an intellectual 
giant, but that whatever ability he has 
will be along that line. He is a born 
bookkeeper rather than a salesman or an 
executive." 

Resurrection of Phrenol- 
ogy in Business. 

ANOTHER entry upon the analysis 
blank determines the color of a 
L man's hair and skin. According 
10 the Blackford system a man's Color- 
ing is of the greatest consequence. 
i>r. lllackford has analyzed well-nigh 
twelve thousand individuals, and finds 
that, as a general rule, there are decid- 
edly blond and decidedly bfttnet tem- 
peraments. A man possessing a high 
degree of blondness is likely to work 
rapidly, to jump over obstacles, to 
force others and to force himself. He 
likewise has all the faults of his char- 
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acter. He is not always dependable, 
constantly makes mistakes, jumps to 
conclusions. The brunet type as a rule 
is steadier and more dependable. He 
is the plodder: his efforts, if less bril- 
liant, are apt to be more sustained. 
Dr. Blackford pays even more minute 
attention to the shape of the head and 
rehabilitates, to a certain extent, the 
f|iiasi-science of phrenology. When 
the modern paleontologist discovers a 
new prehistoric skull, he determines 
its age and the state of civilization it 
represents usually by its size and rela- 
tive brain capacity. Dr. Blackford. 
Mr. Hendrick explains, docs exactly 
the same when examining applicants 
for jobs. A high forehead, in her sys- 
tem, indicates an idealistic tempera- 
ment: a low forehead, the animal- 
istic and materialistic — the self-seek- 
ing, cunning, destructive mind. High- 
la-aded men arc the ones who accom- 
plish really important things for hu- 
manity : the low-headed man is more 
interested in pushing his personal 
fortune. 

"The long-headed man is more far- 
seeing; the shnrt-hcaded man thinks 
mainly of temporary gain. Narrow 
heads indicate a mild, easy-going dis- 
position : broad-headed men, like broad- 
headed animals— the cat, the lion and the 
tiger — are destructive, grasping and com- 
bative. Square-headed men are prudent 
and careful; round-headed men tend to 
impulsiveness and cunning. But it is the 
shape of the face, as seen in profile, that 
is chiefly significant. The Blackford sys- 
tem divides humanity into two great 
classes — the convex and the concave. If 
your face is convex or bulging, the 




See that you get 
Jersey Milk 

Milk from Jersey cows carries 
more batter fat and protein than 
tbe milk from any other breed of 
cattle. These are the principal 
food elements of milk. They nour- 
ish the whole body aud are active 
in replacing tissue. Jersey milk 
is 80% richer in flesh building 
solids than any other milk — that 
means a corresponding absence of 
wafer. 

See that your milk is Jersey milk. 
If your milkman isn't supplying 
yon with Jersey milk, it will pay 
you to change milkmen. 

American Jersey Cattle Club 
M W. tH Sir mi. N«w York 




NABISCO 

Sugar Wafers 

Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for a 
dainty dessert confection. Whether served with 
ices, custards, fruits or beverages, they are equally 
delightful. The sweet, creamy filling of Nabisco — 
the delicate wafer shells — leave nothing to be desired. 
Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 

In ten-cent tins ; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 



ADORA: — Another dessert 
contention of enchanting 
goodness. Alluring squares 
in filled sugar-wafer form. 



IXSTINO:— A dessert tweet, shaped like 
an almond. A shell so fragile and tooth- 
some that it melts on the tongue, disclos- 
ing a kernel of almond-flavored cream. 




NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 



chances are that you are aggressive, fond 
of leadership, keen, alert, and energetic. 
You make up your mind quickly, even 
impulsively, and immediately tend to 
translate your ideas into action. A man 
whose profile is concave, on the other 
hand, is more mild and passive : he thinks 
deliberately, weighs the evidence, is calm, 
judicial, and self-controlled. The convex- 
faced man is erratic and frequently bad- 
tempered ; the concave- faced man has 
definitely thought out reasons for what 
he does, and is perennially good-natured. 
Convexity and concavity, of course, are 
relative terms ; some faces are extremely 
pointed, others are extremely drawn in, 
and there are all kinds of variations be- 
tween the two extremes." 

There arc, we are not surprised to 
learn, corresponding variations in tem- 
peramental qualities. 



• Rendering the Verdict. 

CLEARLY a man who combines 
the motive type of musculature, 
blond coloring, the square face, 
and the convex profile would be an ex- 
tremely combative and aggressive per- 
son. His character would be all posi- 
tives. Colonel Roosevelt, according to 
the Blackford system, is the most per- 
fect illustration of the hlond-motive- 
convex type. Mr. Taft represents the 
opposite extreme. Clearly it is not 
sufficient to analyze candidates minute- 
ly without practical application of the 
knowledge so gained. A man's points 
frequently contradict each other — just 
as there are people of strongly contra- 
dictory temperaments. Combining all 
these points with the result of her oral 
examination, the supcrvizor writes 
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The "REECO" System of Water 
Supply and Electric Lighting 

combine to make the ideal country 
lioinc wIutc water and light are hist 
to lie i ■ - .1- -i .] The comforts and 
protection ol an abundance ol Mater 
are realized onl> through a perfect 
System. THE "REECO" SYSTEM 
is lacked by 70 years' experience and 
the recommendation of nearly 50,01x1 
user*. The same careful study has 
been given to the -REECO" ELEC- 
TRIC SYSTEM of installing Klcc- 
tricity for Lighting, Heating, Cook- 
ing, etc., and our engineers have per- 
fected a system that for efficiency. 
linplicJty and economy, the three 
essential features, cannot be equalled. 

If ynu are building or altering your home 
£rt MM plans anil estimate. *liirli will cover 
ewry ilrl.nl aiul guaianlic all the »alcr 01 
light you want. 

Call at meaml aitdrcjt cr 
Write for j. "C'j" 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 

Electric and Hydraulic Engineer*, 

New Vork Boston Philadelphia 

Montreal, P. Q. Sydney. Australia 




"Krer.. Iteraj \\r,\ Mead 
Capable ol pumping froni wclU 
iU to SOU tret deep. 




A4tf"V F \DI7'C THE ORIGINAL 
nfl\J\jMSIll (3 HON LE AKA8LE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 

' I 'A K E a Moore's with you 
* wherever you go. There 
is always some writing to be 
tlone and Moore's is the foun- 
tain pen you can always rely 
on from the first word to the 
end of the chapter. Drop it 
in your hag, it's as tight as a 
bottle — it won't leak. 

There'* 11 Moon lo>*uit every hand. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 

F- "* t*<r *f fruy M~*f' 1 It MflaaitfiAMawWtQji I 
j-u.ir.iM ,'trit 

AinricH Fountain Pel Co. . Maaaiartaren 

Aaaau. Capiat 4 Fotlrr. Srlliag Airata 
168 DtToathire Street Bsaloa, Mail. 

WANTED 




Leads in Tone Quality 
in America 
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One of the three great 
Pianos of the "World 

rrices Regular Styies*550-*I5O0 

The John Church Company 
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TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY REBUILT 



JfnUMMEF IBARGAINS 
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This Visible 
Typewriter 
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NOTHING DOWN 



FREE TRIAL— Agents' Prices 
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conclusions, such as the following, at 
the bottom of the record: 

"Has a fairly good mind. Not always 
dependable. Works very hard at times — 
attention easily distracted to other in- 
terests. Is a young man of good habits 
— is honest and ambitious. Is good- 
natured and adaptable. Would recom- 
meml him for a minor position. \\ ill 
need some watching, but is likely to be- 
come a good investment for the com- 
pany." 

Whenever a foreman or a depart- 
ment head sends in a requisition for a 
man possessing particular qualities, the 
employment department usually has 
little difficulty in supplying the demand. 
Whatever, concludes Mr. Hcndtick, 
one may think of the scientific basis of 
this system, ami it is, of course, seri- 
ously subject to controversy,- the fact 
remains that these anal) ses, in the vast 
majority of cases, are accurate. "The 
foremen and executives, who were at 
first skeptical and scornful, now accept 
thetn on their face value. The employ- 
ment department has demonstrated 
wonderful skill in sizing up men. It 
has picked men for several of the high- 
est positions in the company, who have 
proved to be brilliant successes.'' 



The TiMiHInt of a 
Kailroad Pyramid 

THK failure of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railway 
lends sinister significance to 
the charges reiterated by 
Charles Edward Kussell. the 
Socialist leader ami one of the most 
noted of the "muckrakers" against our 
railroad dynasties. American railroads, 
he asserts, resemble too often financial 
pyramids standing on their apex. He 
gives us a description in sombre colors 
of the Rock Island system and its capi- 
talization. One hundred and eighty 
nillions in the Rock Island system, he 
claims, writing in Pearson's, represent 
no tangible value save water. There 
is an intricate net of companies, sub- 
sidiary companies, holding companies, 
and holding companies holding the 
holding companies. This huge finan- 
cial pyramid is reared upon the Chica- 
go, Rock Island ami Pacific Railway 
Company, the operating company that 
runs the trains and keeps the bridges 
from falling. The money actually in- 
vested in this concern, Mr. Russell 
claims, is less than forty-four million 
dollars. The net income on the money 
thus actually invested was 44 per cent, 
for 1911. New Zealand. Mr. Russell 
points out. limits railroads to net proi- 
its of 3 per cent, on the principal ac- 
tually invested. When the profit ex- 
ceeds this figure, the rates to the 
public arc automatically reduced. If 
the New Zealand rule prevailed in the 
I'nited States, the balance sheet of the 
Rock Island would look as follows: 
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FIXING THE BLAME FOR THE FRISCO COLLAPSE 
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Total investment in the stock $4.»,o,-,j,.200 
Funded debt, real and other- 
wise 215.117,000 

Total $2;9.ofjo.Joo 

3 per cent, on this 7.772.706 

Net earnings 19*131.700 

Balance to be returned to the 
public in reduced charges.. 1 1,659,094 

Passenger rates could lie cut in two 
and freight rates reduced 25 per cent, 
on such a showing. Instead of this, 
the railroad, we are told, has a colossal 
debt. "Many years." remarks Mr. Rus- 
sell, "have been required to build this 
marvelous pyramid, and the greatest 
skill has licen used to keep it from 
toppling over. All the time it has been 
rising higher and higher, and every 
year the prophets and wise men have 
said: 'Now the old thing will surely 
fall with a loud crash.' But it is still 

standing — or at least it was this morn- 

■ _ ii 
ing. 

Fixing the Blnmc for the 
Collapse of the Frisco 
System. 

BOTH a Committee of Congress 
and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will investigate the 
peculiar circumstances attending the 
sudden collapse of the Frisco system. 
There will be independent investigations 
by various committees of bondholders 
and stockholders. ( "icrmany and France, 
who arc hit hard by the failure of the 
company, will insist on a probe to the 
core. Meanwhile, one of the receivers 
of the railroad, Mr. H. S. Priest. 

closely affiliated with the management, 

has given to the newspapers what is no 
doubt the version of the case that is in- 
dorsed by Mr. Yoakum. Chairman of 
the Hoard of Directors. The railroad*, 
he declares, arc in a peculiar position. 

"The price of everything that enters 
into the cost of operation, including laxes, 
lias increased. The price of commodities 
they haul has increased. They have not 
been allowed to advance the price of 
transportation. If these great arteries of 
exchange and distribution arc strangled or 
starved to death the result must inevi- 
tably be disastrous to every other busi- 
ness. The trend of legislation has been 
and is to protect private capital until it 
is invested in railroads, when it ceases 
to he private capital and becomes prop- 
erty subject to legislative exploitation, 
lioth State and federal. 

'"Cniler such conditions no one is anx- 
ious to invest money in any form of r.rl- 
road securities and does so only under 
speculative conditions or in taking the 
namblcrs chance. All business is in a 
halting attitude l>ecausc all bttSttMM KCflll 
to be more or less the subject of Icjps- 
lativc control. This discourages enter- 
prize and progress. Business needs eman- 
cipation from legislative influence, It has 
been pursued until it is a nervous wreck." 

In the light of this statement, the 
Company's action in selling, through 




Enjoy a sanitarily clean kitchen. 



Avoid all inner and outer dust perils. 



Do away with dust dangers I 

Why continue to inflict on your home-folks and neighbors the 
dangers of germ -laden house dust caused by broom cleaning and 
ruR beating, when you can enjoy at less annual cost the dustless, 
complete cleaning of a stationary ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner? 
Will work and wear as long as the house stands ! 



ARCOWMD 

Vacuum Cleaner 




Our iron suction-pipe method ffrom 
room to cellar) cleans all furnish- 
ings, hangings, mattresses, clothing, 
furs, carpets, linoleum, bare floors, 
etc., without beating up disease- 
breeding dust and odors. All dirt, 
grit, crumbs, thread, lint, paper- 
bits, cob-webs, etc, are. instantly 
drawn out of the rooms by the magic 
working Wand. Nothing of the 
effort, strain, and eye-and-throat irritation inseparable from broom-duster 
method; ten times more thorough; abolishes the "general house cleaning " 
bugaboo! Nothing heavy to carry from room to room — or ly the dainty 
aluminum cleaning Wand, and a light-weight hose ready to connect 
instantly to suction pipe inlet in baseboard of roor 1 on any floor. Rugs 
and carpets entirely cleaned of fabric-wearing giit! Walls, ceilings, 
moldings, draperies, etc., cleaned without reaching or risky step- 
ladder climbing. 

Cleaning becomes attractive to servants — make* " !i«ht housekeeping " for 
those without help a boon to delicate women. 

For two years ARCO WAND Cleaners have been put to severe test in resi- 
dences, apartments, churches, stores, schools, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, 
libraries, dubs, theaters, barns, carafes, etc., and have proved successful in 
complete cleaning work, economies of labor, and lit tie cost of electricity to run. 
The ARCO WAND is the first genuine, practical cleaner brought out 1 Easily 
put into old or new buildings. We offer the ARCO WAND backed by our 
reputation and full guaranttet Why not write for (free ) new catalogue 
today? Public showrooms in all large cities. 
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Decent j ^iVERl CA\ p ADIATOR ( M\PA>>Y 



II 16*22 
S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago 



Makers of the world famoui IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 



3 in One 
Shaving Oil 




' Those "teeth" form the shaving edge 
your razor is dull and pulls. 3-in-Onc 



Won't you try .vin-Onc Shav- 
ing Oil. 1-rceT 

A few drops of .vin-Onc on 
the blade of any "safety" or "ordi- 
nary" razor absolutely prevents 
the lather and moisture, which you 
can't entirely rub off. from form- 
ing rust on the microscopic "teeth 
of everv razor. When they rust, 
positively prevails that rusting. 

Always do this before and after shaving. Draw vottr "safety" or "ordi- 
nary" blade between thumb and forefinger moistened with a little .t-in-Oiit 
few drops ofl your strop, too. Strop— and hare a perfect share. Be 
sure to oil blade again before putting it away. Then no rust can 
form, between shaves, to ruin the sharp edge. 

1 . .. . 1 :v sample anil .cii-ntific circular sent to any shaver 
on rripiest. \ our name and address on a post.il will bring 
the free sample. 

3-in-Onc in sold in alt good stores in 3 lire hottlrs: Trial sire. 10c. ; 3-or.. 25c. ; 
»«(. (half-pint). 50c. Also Handy Oil C ans. 3'4-o«., MN-ONE OIL CO. 
25c. Kits the hip pocket— a flat can— a mok'j oil can. 42 CUM. BraaaWar. N.Y. Cay 
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Its never 
too late 
to get a 
good 
lens 
-aTessar ^ 
can be 
fitted to 
almost 
any 

camera 

And with a Tessar you will find 
it easier to make sham, clear 
pictures even in poor light— you 
will find that photography is no 
loafer a matter of dunce as it 
was with just an ordinary less. 

ftauscfi [omb^iss 

"Jess a r [ens 




is to rapid, h eaoet, m remarkable in 
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Spcycr & Company, as late as April. 
$3,000,000 of new bonds to foreign in- 
vestors is being commented on bitterly 
At the time of that transaction the 
Company issued a statement ]iointing 
to the large increase in the gross earn- 
ings over the previous year. Only a 
day or two before he turned the prop- 
erty over into the receiver's hands, Mr. 
Winchell, the President of the road, 
assured investors that all obligations 
would be met. Insiders evidently 
thought differently. Before the failure 
was announced the 5 per cent, general 
lien bond* dropped 12 points. When 
Mr: Yoakum decided to call for the 
receiver without previously consulting 
with the two financial factors in New 
York most intimately connected with 
his railroad, the entire market was 
shocked. 



Mr. Yoakum'a Mtsiakc. 

THE bonds of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco were usual- 
ly classed as semi-speculative 
They were known as "businessmen's 
investments" or "businessmen's risks." 
Yet the road, as has been said, pre- 
sents the spectacle of a property owned 
not by its stockholders but by its credi- 
tors. The bonds outstanding outnum- 
bered by many millions the stock 
issued. The St. Louis and San 
Francisco resembles an over-mort- 
gaged house. The property itself 
would be on a paying basis were it not 
for its many poor relations, properties 
purchased for their probable future 
value but at present worthless as 
sources of income. Such properties are 
called "feeders." but in this case they 
had not yet developed out of the class 
of "suckers." The salaries paid to the 
President and other officers were not 
justified, it is claimed, by the resources 
<»f the railroad. The bankruptcy of the 
road, so the New York Times Annalist 
remarks editorially, is owing to the 
fact that it has been for years "the 
worst financed big railroad in this 
country." In every financial squall it 
had to go to the pawnbroker. In 1908 
"it paid a bankrupt's price for a little 
credit." The schedule of its funded 
debt is "a crazy patchwork." covering 
nine pages in Poor's Manual and em- 
bracing more than fifty items. There 
is, the writer goes on to say, a kind of 
man with the vanity of mechanics who, 
if he have charge of a machine, will 
put it in the pink of condition before 
turning a wheel. There is another 
kind of man who is intent upon motion. 
He will make slight repairs and tie his 
machine together with a rusty wire 
until suddenly it falls apart. Mr. Yoa- 
kum, it seems to the Annalist editor, 
was the second kind of man. 

"He had been holding the St! Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad toRcthcr with 
pieces of wire and believing more in op- 
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timism than in bankers until financial 
makeshifts were no longer possible. He 
was the leading exponent of the eco- 
nomic ills of the railroads. He could ap- 
ply potato statistics to a question of rates 
most amazingly; unfortunately he could 
never apply statistics of accounting to the 
science of finance. The failure of the 
Frisco was a sporting event in Wall 
Street. Wagers were laid that he would 
hold it together another time, having suc- 
ceeded so often liefore. But the pawn- 
brokers were unyielding. They could not 
ee the equity. Those who bet their money 
on Yoakum's past performances in tight 
financial places lost. They are willing 
still to wager that he will emerge from 
the wreck an optimist uncontrollable, and 
be found once more holding a lot of rail- 
road mileage together by sheer moral 
strength." 

Giving a Black Eye to 
Our Credit Abroad. 

THE optimism of Mr. Yoakum is. 
however, not shared by foreign 
investors. In France, in Ger- 
many, in Holland, where large blocks 
of the bonds of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco have been absorbed recently, 
the old distrust of American finance 
has again been revived. The failure of 
the road so shortly after the placing of 
the bonds by James Spcyer and the en- 
couraging report of the President of 
the road is regarded as nothing less 
than a scandal. The incident has given 
a black eye to Uncle Sam's credit 
abroad that may take years in healing. 
"The United States." remarked M. de 
Ycrneuil, head of the Paris stock 
brokers, to a representative of the New 
York Herald, "is a great country, and 
its resources are immense and inex- 
haustible. I have not changed my 
opinion regarding the values of the 
country, but I have changed my view 
of the moral worth of some of its citi- 
zens. The methods of some American 
financiers have done a great harm to 
investors, whose assistance they have 
often solicited and who have been only 
too ready to open their pockets to for- 
eign cntcrprizc*. I am very much 
afraid that as a result of the ill-advized 
conduct of these American financiers 
other American stocks, even those 
above suspicion, will no longer be ac- 
cepted by the French public." If the 
information gained by the impending 
inquiry is what M. de Verneuil believes 
it to be, no more American stocks will 
be admitted on the floor or the curb 
of the Paris Bourse. "Your bankers," 
thundered the president of one of the 
big banks of the French capital, "and 
not the least of them, come to us and 
explain, backed by figures which we be- 
lieve to be trustworthy, that the loan 
they solicit is for an absolutely sound 
affair. A spokesman for the Frisco 
system declared to us here that 'the 
guarantees of the loan were unique and 
the earnings of the system were the 




Coral Builders and the Bell System 



In the depths of tropical 
seas the coral polyps are at 
work. They are nourished 
by the ocean, and they grow 
and multiply because they 
cannot help it 

Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 
collects sand and seeds, until 
it becomes a fit home for 
birds, beasts and men. 

In the same way the tele- 
phone system has grown, 
gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. It could not 
stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 

The Bell System, starting 
with a few scattered ex- 



changes, was carried forward 
by an increasing public 
demand. 

Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions of 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 

And the end is not yet, for 
the growth of the Bell System 
is still irresistible, because 
the needs of the people will 
not be satisfied except by 
universal communication. 
The system is large because 
the country is large. 
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liest registered by the Frisco Une since 
•Is foundation.' A few days afterwards 
the company was placed in the hands 
of a receiver." The French hanker 
angrily characterizes the proceeding; of 
the American hankers as bordering on 
dishonesty. "Let it he known." he goes 
on to say, "that American credit, so far 
as the Paris market and your financial 
issues here arc concerned, is dead, and 
that it is your hankers who killed it. 
In view of such facts and in view of 
Mich financial morals permit me to con- 
fess that I now understand President 
Wilson I aggressive policy toward fi- 
nance atid especially toward American 
financiers, lie will be forced to clean 
the Augean stables, but will he suc- 
ceed?" Two hundred and eighty 
thousand of the 5 per cent, general 
l>onds. with a face value of twenty- 
eight million dollars, have been placed 



in France in the last four years. A 
large amount of this issue was absorliod 
by (ierman investors. 

The entire Frisco collapse marked 
the be g i nn ing of violent declines in 
the stock markets. Many investment 
stocks, regarded as gilt-edged and sea- 
soned dividend payers, were actually 
below panic prices. Frisco quotations 
shrunk to \ for the common stock of 
the company. There are many, how- 
ever, who believe that the receivership 
will eventually benefit the system lie- 
cause its bankruptcy will lead auto- 
matically to a divorce of the line from 
its poor relations. Meanwhile. Mr. 
Yoakum is target of censure from all 
sides. Me dreamed a gigantic dream, 
but his mind outran reality. He an- 
ticipated the future, hut he deserted 
the ground of sound finance in chasing 
a rainbow. 



Japan's F.ronomic Intcrrst 
in California. 

THE root of all wars and dis- 
sensions lietwccn nations is. 
in the last analysis, econom- 
ical. This holds true of the 
present difference of opinion 
between the government of the Mikado 
and the government of the United 
States. There are admittedly 55.000 
Japanese in California to-day. The 
Asiatic Exclusion League places the 
number at 100,000. F.ach Jap. accord- 
ing to the peculiar custom of his coun- 
try, has the privilege to send his pho- 
tograph to Japan and marry it to a 
wife. This means a possible imme- 
diate increase of the Japanese element 
111 Japan to 1 10,000 or .200.000. The 
picture bride, we are told in The 
World's Work, to which we are in- 
debted for the following information, 
is not permitted to leave Japan until 
her photograph husband has provided 
a place for her. This accounts partly 
for the desire of the Japanese to hold 
or to lease farm-land. Of the 55,000 
Japanese recorded in California. 20.000 
are enumerated as farm-hands: 4.500 
arc given as farmers. 

"The total number of farm- owned by 
Japanese in H)t2 was JI2. with an acrc- 

I age of 12,726 and an assessed valuation 
of $6011.605 (real value probably about 
$1.000.0001. The number of farms had 
increased in three years from 208 to 312. 
Bad the acreage from m.701 to 12.726 

I Japanese owned 218 town lots, with an 
assessed valuation, including improve- 
ments, of $2.15.675. This was an increase 
of $60,081 in three years. There were 
3ig recorded leases, in November. IriOf. 
covering 20,204 acres, and 282 leases were 
recorded from that date to December 12. 

I 1012. covering 1 7.=«i6 acres. 

"These figures must, however, fall con- 

| siderably short of the amount of land 
actually farmed by Japanese in California. 
Fven the Japanese estimates allow 4,500 
•farmers,' and here are only 6,?l farms, 
including farms owned and leases re- 
corded, for them to farm. . . . 

"In the distribution of land ownership, 
the largest amount is in Fresno County, 
w here 4.776 acres are owner! by Japanese. 
The three central counties of the San 
Joaquin Valley (and of the State). Fres- 
no. Madera and Tulare, are the only ones 
in which the Japanese own more than 
1.000 acres. In Tulare County there are 
1.053 acres and in Madera 1.049. This is 
the raisin gra|»e district. The eight San 
Joaquin Valley counties contain 8.J47 
acres of the 12,726 owned by Japanese. 
Curiously enough, this district is not the 
one in which anti-Japanese agitation is 
most acute. Possibly this i>* because here 
is a region in which there is plenty of 
room. It is a great plain, with counties 
as large as eastern States, and with » very 
COIWOpolrtatl population, accustomed to 
making allowances for national and racial 
differences. The most intense feeling 
comes from a few circumscrilied districts 
in northern California in which even a 
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comparatively few Japanese farms may 
product a miniature of Hawaiian social 
conditions." 



The Dreaded Oricntal- 
iiatinn nf California. 

THE distribution of leaseholds is 
very different from the distribu- 
tion of ownership. The largest 
mass of leaseholds is in the three coun- 
ties of San Joaquin, Sacramento, and 
I'ontra-l.'osta. in the delta of the con- 
fluence of tWO rivers. Heft is the 
headquarters of George Shinia. the 
"potato kiiij;. ' the richest Japanese in 
California, who controls several thou- 
sand acres of land and Operates his 
own Reel of lioats to handle his crops, 
W hen the present plans for the rec- 
lamation of the district from its ex- 
tensive swamps are completed, rice 
culture will be introduced, and the re- 
gion will. HO doubt, be still further 
< irientalized. 

"The typical object-lesson* of condi- 
tions as they might become are small dis- 
torts, like the \ aca Valley, north of San 
Krancisco Bay, or the Florin and Klk 
Grove districts, near Sacramento, where 
the Japanese have 'taken the country' to 
the extent of moving in in such numhers 
that white men. by race repulsion, are 
moving out. These conditions, if they 

becanc gen e ral, would spell the llawaii- 
anization of California. The present fact 
is that they arc confined to a few spots, 
and the Japanese authorities offer their 
good offices to induce the dispersion of 
these. Compared with the total industries 
anil farms of the State, these Japanese 
enterprises are. of course, insignificant. 
If it were not for the race question, they 
would lie forgotten. Hut it is quite other 
wise with farm labor. Here the principal 
production of the State is really domi- 
nated by the Japanese." 



How the Jap* Crowd 

Out White Labor, 

Till 1 " Japanese by their mere pres- 
ence crowd out white labor. In 
California there is a harvest go- 
ing on almost every month of the year 
somewhere. Oranges, for instance, 
ripen in midwinter, grapes in the au- 
tumn, deciduous fruits in the summer, 
while the spring is blessed with berries. 
There is plenty of work, but not in 
one place. Hence labor must be 
largely migratory, ami much of the 
work, such as lite thinning of sugar 
betls or the cutting of raisin grapes, 
must he done by squatting. Oriental 
l-ilKir adapts it-elf easily to both condi- 
tions, and since Chinese laborers' have 
grown few and old. Japanese lalxirers 
have taken their place. The Japanese 
may not represent an inferior race, but 
they arc a different ami physically un- 
assimilable race. As soon as an occu- 
pation Incomes known as a "Jap job" 
(like "nigger work" in the South), the 
quality of the white men who can be 
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induced to enter it becomes distinctly 
lower. 

"The darker race can monopolize al- 
most any occupation it enters, even with- 
out underbidding, simply by the retire- 
ment of white men from it. White men 
shun an occupation in which Orientals are 
generally engaged, just as they shun a 
ncighliorhood in which Orientals largely 
reside. Indeed, underbidding is the least 
part of the Japanese problem in Califor- 
nia. In the squatting occupations, in 
which the Japanese surpass white men in 
efficiency, they also earn more money. In 
other occupations, the difference in wanes 
is probably not much greater than the dif- 
ference in efficiency." 



Different Standards of 
Business Ethics. 

FROM the superficial American 
standpoint, the Japanese arc less 
popular than the Chinese whom 
they have displaced. For. as the 
writer in The World's Work goes on 
to explain, they arc less docile and less 
fitted to the status of human mules 
which the American wishes the Ori- 
ental to occupy. Their moral and 
business standards are also more diffi- 
cult for the white man to grasp. 

"It is a common observation that the 
Chinaman's only virtues arc business vir- 
tues, whereas the chief faults of the Jap- 
anese are business faults. Therefore the 
American business man, understanding no 
standards but business standards, judges 
the Chinese by his virtues and the Jap- 
anese by his faults. 

"American and Chinese civilizations arc 
built on contract. Japanese civilization 
is built on personal honor and loyalty. 
So when the American business man sees 
the Chinese keeping hi« contract, he dis- 
covers in him the one virtue he knows 
how to appreciate. But when a Japanese 
finds himself in a contract which changed 
conditions have now made burdensome, 
he wonders uncomprehending!)- how an 
honorable gentleman could desire to im- 
pose on him terms which are now unjust. 
And the honorable gentleman understands 
only that the Japanese wants to sneak 
out of an honest bargain. The two moral 
standards are incommensurable. The Jap- 
anese who may evade a business obligation 
hut who will sacrifice his life to a punc- 
tilio of honor or patriotism — he is a mys- 
tery. Bui the Chinese who will rob his 
government or perjure the member of a 
rival tong to the gallows, but whose busi- 
ness word is inviolable — he is easy to 
understand." 

It is perhaps easy enough to under- 
stand after all this why the Chinese 
profess to despise the people of the 
Japanese empire. The latter adopt the 
old pagan view that the test of conduct 
is aesthetic, as the Greeks used the 
word. The Chinese seem closer to the 
old Roman idea that what was nom- 
inated in the bond must be given up. 
Thus in their ethics these Orientals 
differ as did the Greeks from the 
Romans. 
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Inlt-llcclu.il Vc-rtigo Induced 
by the Currency Problem. 

Di- WINDED discussions of 
le proposed currency-reform 
leisure usurp the lion's share 
f editorial pages. This in 
spite of the fact, that the im- 
provement of our banking and cur- 
rency system is too abstruse a question 
to appeal to the popular imagination. 
Whatever advocacy or support it may 
have must come, as A. Piatt Andrew, 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, remarks in the Yale Review, 
not from the many, but from the few, 
not from the marching clubs and cheer- 
ing throngs which give color and ex- 
citement to political campaigns, but 
from the quiet thinking men who are 
moved by the dry white light of rea- 
son. Unfortunately the question of 
currency reform and legislation is one 
on which the learned doctors them- 
selves disagree violently. The reader 
who attempts to follow the arguments 
of various schools of economics and 
politics while he sips his morning cof- 
fee may well fear for his own reason. 
Currency questions have always been 
bafflingly intricate and difficult to 
grasp, they are in the field of econom- 
ics what metaphysical questions are in 
the field of philosophy. Many years 
ago the English economist Jevoru) re- 
marked that a kind of intellectual ver- 
tigo seemed to attack most persons who 
devoted themselves to this subject. 



except love and religion. Anyone 
who attempts to follow the discus- 
sion and form a clear conception 
of the issues involved and of the 
wrongs to be righted. Mr. Andrew 
goes on to say, is confronted with a 
whirling kaleidoscope through which 
at every moment new arrangements of 
facts are presented at new angles ac- 
cording to new theories and with new 
interpretations. It is not strange, he 
thinks, if some of those who had to 
face such complexities went mad. 
Realizing these difficulties, the Repub- 
lican Party, while it was in power, 
again and again delayed the needed 
reforms of the currency system. "A 
physician would probably say," re- 
marks the former Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, "that what primarily 
ails our currency system and causes 
panics and desperate stringencies is 
something akin to arteriosclerosis. The 
veins and arteries of credit which in 
order to function properly ought to lie 
clastic and contractile like rubber, arc 
hard and brittle like glass. When sub- 
jected to unusual strain they yield but 
little and arc very liable to rupture, 
and when once stretched they are apt 
to remain overcnlarged." 



T 



The Whirling K.ilriHoncope 
of Currency Legislation. 

HE Scotch economist Macleod 
was accustomed to assert that 
more people had gone insane 
it than over anything else 



••Doctor" Wilson Writes 
a Prescription. 
ACCUSTOMED to grapple with 
l\ metaphysical problems. President 
Wilson squarely faces the cur- 
rency issue. Appearing in person 1 be- 
fore Congress, he wrote out his pre- 
scription to cure the ills of our eco- 
nomical system. The President made 
no specific recommendations, but he 
did allude to the currency bill before 



the two banking and currency com- 
mittees of Congress anil his own rec- 
ommendation of it. The address, ac- 
cording to the Journal of Commerce, 
had a good deal of the appealing flavor 
noted in the inauguration speech of the 
President, and as such appealed natu- 
rally more strongly to the Democrats, 
but there was some applause also in 
the Progressive group. The hall of 
the 1 louse of Representatives was only 
two-thirds filled, most absentees being 
on the Republican side. Ever since 
the Civil War. the Presiden main- 
tained in his speech, the business men 
of the country have waited for emanci- 
pation from "the trammels of the pro- 
tective tariff" and for the free oppor- 
tunities such liberation will bring. 
CongTcss must not leave them without 
the tools of action when they arc free. 
Now "both the tonic and the disci- 
pline" of liberty and maturity are 
about to ensue. After some readjust- 
ments of purpose and point of view 
there will follow a "period of expan- 
sion and new enterprise freshly con- 
ceived." but the resourceful business 
men of the country cannot ileal ade- 
quately with the new circumstances un- 
less they "have at hand and ready for 
use the instrumentalities and conve- 
niences of free enterprise which inde- 
pendent men need when acting on their 
own initiative." 



The Virilization of Credit. 

NO man. Mr. Wilson adds, how- 
ever casual and superficial his ob- 
servation of the conditions now 
prevailing in the country, can fail to 
sec that one of the chief things business 
needs now, and will need increasingly 
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as it gains in scope and vigor in the 
years immediately ahead of us. is the 
proper means hy which readily to vital- 
ize its credit, corporate and individual, 
and its originative hrains. What, he 
questions, will it profit us to be free if 
we arc not to have the best and most 
accessible instrumentalities of com- 
merce and enterprise ? 

"If a man cannot make his assets 
available at pleasure, his assets of capacity 
and character and resource, what satisfac- 
tion is it to him to see opportunity beck- 
oning to him on every hand, when others 
have the keys of credit in their pockets 
and treat them as all but their own pri- 
vate possession? It is perfectly clear 
that it is our duty to supply the new 
banking and currency system the country 
needs, and that it will immediately need 
it more than ever. 

"The only question is, When shall we 
supply it — now, or later, after the de- 
mands shall have become reproaches that 
we were so dull and so slow?" 



The Threatened Secession 
of Wall Street. 

SHOULD the Currency Hill pass in 
its present form, many national 
banks, it is said, would withdraw 
entirely from the national banking sys- 
tem and take out new charters under 
state laws. Thus the New Freedom 
may lead to a New Secession, This at- 
titude on the part of some of the most 
influential national bank officials in the 
country is based, according to the N'cw 
York Times, on the fact that the 
scheme of control of the proposed re- 
serve and currency system would put 
the new reserve banks under political 
control to such an extent that national 
banks could enter the system only at 



MR. 11RYANS MONEY CONFERENCE 

great risk to themselves and their cus- 
tomers. It was pointed out at a meet- 
ing of bankers that the powers with 
which the central body, the Federal 
Reserve Board, would be clothed far 
exceeded the powers intrusted to the 
directors of any banking system in the 
world, and it would have practically 
unchecked discretion. 

"In surrendering their national charters 
to organize under state laws the national 
banks would give up the privilege of 
issuing notes secured by Government 
bonds. They would be required in that 
case to provide for the retirement of their 
outstanding notes by depositing an equiva- 
lent amount of lawful money with the 
United Stafs Treasury. The effect of 
that would be to contract the amount of 
currency in circulation until this reduc- 
tion was offset by additional issues of 
bond-secured currency by the national 
banks, which remained in the system, or 
by the taking out of the new form of 
currency provided for in the proposed 
law." 

These banks, remarks the New York 
World angrily, arc going to secede in 
the name of "sound finance" just as 
their predecessors in 1860-61, with 
slavery as their object, seceded in the 
name of "liberty." If the National 
City Hank of New York and the First 
National Bank of Chicago think that a 
menace of this kind will win, let them 
put it into effect. 



Senator Owen Defend* 
Hi. Pill. 

OME <>f the sensors of the Bill. 
Senator Owen. Chairman of 
the Banking and Currency 
Committee, scouts the threat of seces- 
sion. He states that national banks. 



— Uoardman Robinson in N. *Y. Tutmnr 

far from seceding, will rejoice in the 
more stable financial condition which he 
hopes to establish. In a defense of his 
bill he convincingly states his reason 
why private banking interests should 
not be represented on the Federal Re- 
serve Board. "I-arge interests in the 
country," he says, "having set their 
heart upon the passage of the Aldrich 
bill and having expended large effort 
in educating the country in favor of 
the Aldrich plan, have been discon- 
tented in two very important particu- 
lars: First, the Aldrich bill gave con- 
trol of the proposed system to the 
banks of the country; and, secondly, 
authorized the banks to issue the 
currency to the country under this 
system as bank currency." The Sena- 
tor presses his point fairly home in 
this wise: 

"We think it no more reasonable to 
grant this demand to the bankers than it 
would be to authorize the railroads to 
have representation and exercise a part 
of the governing power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is charged 
with the duty of regulating the railroads. 
It would, perhaps, be but little different if 
the beef packers should demand repre- 
sentation in administering the pure food 
art and regulating their own conduct." 

The American Hankers' Association, 
in presenting suggestions to Senator 
Owen's Committee, ignored the Presi- 
dent's bill completely. One of the lead- 
ing suggestions made by the bankers 
was the creation of a Central Reserve 
Association to issue notes under fed- 
eral control. It is already certain that 
the Owen-Class bill will not pass with- 
out hard fighting. It may be indef- 
initely delayed in the Senate. 
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Lobbying as a Fine Art. 

WHEN President Wilson 
made a declaration, sev- 
eral weeks ago, that "a 
numerous and insidious 
lobby" was operating in 
Washington, his statement was depre- 
cated by many Congressmen as the 
exaggerated impression of a newcomer 
in the national capital. But now it is 
recognized by all that he spoke the 
bare truth. The Senate Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate his charge has 
found, among other things, that : 

The Wholesale Grocers' Association, 
which agitates for free sugar for the con- 
sumer, is an organization of Sugar Re- 
liners, with money to spend for the "pub- 
lic good." 

The Beet Sugar Growers' Association, 
which works lo retain the present duty 
on sugar, is an organization of Beet 
Sugar Manufacturers, with an extensive 
system of lobbying. 

The Anti-Trust League has made use 
of agents either very simple-minded or 
very adroit who admit intimate associa- 
tion with David Lamar, the Wall Street 
Scavenger. 

The National Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion covertly bought the election of Mem- 
bers of Congress who did its bidding; has 
encompassed the defeat of others who 
were opposed to measures which would 
serve its interests ; has made payments of 
money to legislators who voted on hills 
as the Association dictated ; and has 
bought minor labor leaders and set them 
to work as spies. 

All of which goes to show that, as 
Senator Overman, chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee, admits, there is 
powerful and concerted lobbying at 
Washington. It is not so much, he 
says, the personal appeal to Senators 
as it is "the newer form of organized 
activity to mold public sentiment, and 
to influence Senators by means of 
public pressure from various sources. 
It is 'insidious' to the extent that this 
publicity and organized campaign often 
partakes of misrepresentation and mis- 
information." 



"men whom the lobbyists of this Asso- 
ciation had no difficulty in reaching and 
influencing for business, political or 
sympathetic reasons." 



How a Lobbyist Works. 
AN inside view of the methods pur- 
£\ sued by lobbyists is afforded by 
*■ *the amazing confessions of Col. 
Martin M. Mulhall before the Senate 
Committee. Colonel Mulhall was. by 
his own statement, for ten years a lob- 
byist, field worker and strike breaker 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Recently he decided to tell 
all that he knew. His story, for which 
he is said to have received $10,000. has 
been appearing in page after page of 
the New York World and the Chicago 
Tribune, and is backed up by some 
20,000 letters, telegrams and receipts. 
He names cx-Prcsident Taft, the 
late Vice-President Sherman. Senator 
Lodge, former Senator Aldrich. ex- 
Speaker Cannon, and many former and 
present members of both Houses as 



Is Mulhall's Confession 
Credible? 

MULHALL says the Association 
paid the election expenses of 
Congressmen like Mr. Little- 
field, of Maine, Mr. Watson, of In- 
diana, and Judge Jenkins, of Wis- 
consin. The only man now in office 
whom he charges specifically with 
having accepted financial favors — Con- 
gressman McDermott, of Chicago — de- 
nies the charge. An equally sensa- 
tional charge that the Association tried 
to buy Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, for 
$40,000, is confirmed by Gompers' own 
statement. It seems that a lobby staff 



of seventeen was maintained at Wash- 
ington, including Colonel Mulhall and 
former Presidents Van Cleave and 
Kirby, of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Something Rice $200,- 
000 was expended by Mulhall, so he 
tells us, to accomplish the purposes of 
the organization. Public opinion, says 
the Pittsburgh Gaxttte-TimeSj is likely 
to be skeptical of the complete ac- 
curacy of Colonel Mulhall's story. 
Most of his statements are denied by 
his former colleagues of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. James 
A. Emery, counsel of the Association, 
calls them "the most dangerous and 
malicious form of falsehood — that 
which fabricates a tissue of lies on a 
slight foundation of truth." President 
George Pope, of the Association, main- 
tains that there has been legitimate 
political activity, nothing else. 




MONSTKR 



— Nelson Harding in ihe Brooklyn Eaglt 
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— Crsort In New Yf>tk Sun 



A Diek» Caminrtti 
in the Cabinet. 

NO suspicion of the crisis he 
would precipitate crossed 
the mind of the labor leader 
in the President's cabinet 
when he rang Attorney- 
General McKevnolds up on the tele- 
phone one day. Secretary W ilson told 
his colleague of an embarrassment in 
which the newly created Department 
of Labor was placed by the request of 
Commissioner of Immigration Cami- 
nctti for leave of absence to attend the 
trial of his son in California. Under 
the new federal "while-slave" act. a 
man who (ravels with ami pays the ex- 
penses of a woman who is not his wife 
from one State to another may be 
prosecuted. That, with alleged aggra- 
vating circumstances, was the offense 
of young Caminetti. A young man of 
the name of Diggs is involved in the 
escapade. Before the elder Caminetti 
took the oath of office as Immigration 



Commissioner, he went over this case 
with Secretary of Labor Wilson, by 
way of explaining why he must soon 
ask jt leave of absense. The matter 
came up again between the two states- 
men about the middle of June last. 
The Secretary of l.a1>or pointed out 
the difficulties in the way of the Com- 
missioner's request for leave. The de- 
partment is in a formative stage. Large 
contracts for feeding immigrants at 
ports of entry must be disposed of. 
Hindu immigration to the Pacific coast 
by way of Hawaii and the Philippines 
is an acute problem. Chinese are con- 
stantly smuggled into this country. 
Would it not be possible for the Com- 
missioner of Immigration to secure a 
postponement of his son's trial? At 
the next term of court that trial and 
those Hindus and Chinese could be at- 
tended to simultaneously. How sim- 
ple! As for local sentiment. Secretary 
(jf Labor Wilson never suspected even 
the existence of that volcano. 



McRey nobis 
Crucial Postpomrmcnt. 

A POSTPONEMENT of his son s 
case seemed so doubtful to Com- 
missioner of Immigration Cami- 
netti. that Secretary Wilson, thinking 
only of the needs of his Department of 
Labor, undertook the task of securing 
it himself. That is why we find him 
at one end of the telephone wire on 
this fatal lime morning and Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds at the other. The circum- 
stances were stated. Without stop- 
ping to go through the files of the De- 
partment of Justice and having then 
but an imperfect acquaintance with the 
details of the litigation, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Mc Reynolds sent a telegram to 
the United States Attorney for the 
northern District of California, John 
L. McXab. That gentleman was in- 
structed to postpone the trial of the 
cases until the autumn. "I do not 
wish,'' wired Mr. Mc Reynolds, "the 
government tn be in a position of in- 
sisting upon the trial of young Cami- 
netti and Diggs, charged with violating 
the white-slave law, during the en- 
forced absence of the father, who is 
|K-rforming necessary public duties." 
It did not occur to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, apparently, that any malign mo- 
tive could be imputed. 



What the Dins; and Cami- 
■irlli Cant* Arc. 

TWO young married men of Sacra- 
mento left that city last March 
in the company of two unmarried 
girls of about nineteen. Arriving at 
Reno, they registered at a local hotel 
under assumed names. Ostensibly they 
were brides and grooms, occupying 
connecting rooms. On the morning 
after this elopement, one of the party 
rented a cottage in the outskirts of 
Reno. Ixiughl provisions, and began 
housekeeping. In less than a week the 
police of their home city arrived on 
the scene. The young people explained 
that they had matrimonial intentions, 
divorce being an indispensable pre- 
liminary, The two young men de- 
clared that they were unhappily mar- 
ried. They nVd to Reno. Their plight 
and their procedures were, in short, 
those of the poet Shelley when he 
quitted London with Mary Godwin, 
leaving his little wife Harriet in Path. 
Mr. McN'ab, however, did not look 
i-pon the affair as Dowden viewed the 
elopement of the greatest lyric poet in 
the English tongue. There were ante- 
cedent circumstances upon which the 
moral mind of Mr. McN'ab fastened 
itself in arriving at its severe judg- 
ment. 

Sensational Reoignation 
of John l_ McN'ab. 

IN' a lengthy telegram to President 
Wilson. Mr. McN'ab resigned the 
post of United States Attorney, 
feeling compelled to acknowledge what 
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he had heretofore refused to believe — 
that the Department of Justice yielded 
to influences crippling and destroying 
the usefulness of the California prose- 
cutor's office. Diggs and Caminetti, 
said Mr. McNab, were indicted for "a 
hideous crime which has ruined two 
girls and shocked the moral sense of 
the people of California." This, too, 
was after Mr. McNab had advised the 
Department in Washington that at- 
tempts have been made to corrupt the 
government witnesses. The friends of 
the defendants were publicly boasting 
that the wealth and prominence of 
relatives would stay the hand of Mr. 
McNab. In these cases, he assured 
the President further, "two girls were 
taken from cultured homes, bullied and 
frightened into going to a foreign 
State and were ruined and debauched 
by the defendants, who abandoned 
their wives and infants to commit the 
crime." Mr. McNab felt that he could 
not occupy his post as a mere autom- 
aton, having the guilt or innocence 
of rich and powerful defendants, in- 
dicted by unbiased grand juries on 
overwhelming evidence, determined in 
Washington behind closed doors. All 
these points and more were made in 
the spirited telegram sent by Mr. Mc- 
Nab to the President. 



President Woodrow Wilson 
Takers a Hand in the Cali- 
fornia Case. 

ABSORBED in those considerations 
of high policy which held him 
1 aloof at the outset of his admin- 
istration from the rush for office, 
President Wilson, in the press of other 
important matters, failed to notice 
particularly the Caminetti complica- 
tion. The executive was taken com- 
pletely by surprise when the dramatic 
telegram from McNab made it neces- 
sary to call upon Mr. McReynolds 
for enlightenment. To make matters 
worse, it all came in a rush on a Satur- 
day afternoon. Not until the follow- 
ing Monday could the Attorney-Gen- 
eral gain access to the official files for 
the purpose of explaining all to Presi- 
dent Wilson. Mr. McReynolds made 
no concealment of his resentment with 
reference to Mr. McNab. The latter, 
as L'nitcd States Attorney, held a posi- 
tion of peculiar trust and confidence, 
demanding the utmost loyalty to the 
department in Washington. Had he 
availed himself of the opportunity to 



send a despatch calling attention to 
the peculiar conditions, his recom- 
mendations would have been given due 
weight. Instead, Mr. McNab waited 
for a convenient day, sent in a sensa- 
tional telegram and imputed base mo- 
tives. Of all these things Mr. McRey- 
nolds made mention in a letter to the 
President. "I do not even hope to 
escape mistakes," wrote the Attorney- 
General, "but I am profoundly con- 
scious that my actions are free from 
unworthy motives." 



Gravity of the Caminetti 

Case. 

CALIFORNIA opinion has long 
been exercised over the Diggs 
and Caminetti cases. Sacra- 
mento was shocked at the gravity 
of the allegations made against the 
two young men. They represented 
themselves to their victims in the be- 
ginning, it is said, as unmarried youths. 
They professed honorable intentions. 
They used a calculated mode of decep- 
tion in what they told the families of 
the young women they misled. All 
the wealth at their command was em- 
ployed in furtherance of the crime 
charged upon them. These reports 
were, it is said, investigated without 
bias by Mr. McNab and found by him 
to be true. In the words of William 
Randolph Hearst's New York Amcr- 



President Wilson Justifies 
His Attorney-General. 

HAVING looked into the Califor- 
nia "white-slave case," Presi- 
dent Wilson felt satisfied that 
the course of Attorney-General Mc- 
Reynolds was prompted by sound and 
impartial judgment and a clear instinct 
for what was right. He approved the 
Attorney-( icncral's course heartily and 
without hesitation. The President en- 
dorsed also the suggestion that special 
counsel be employed to press these 



"For deliberate, cold-blooded plottin K at 
the ruin of two innocent young Ktrls there 
is nothing in the annals of crime sur- 
passing it. Novels have been fabricated 
on much less pretence of plot. Political 
influence has never been exerted with 
more dastardly results. It drags romance 
through the mire, sullies the sacred word 
'love,' makes a mockery of the marriage 
tic. an'', puts ;•. blot upon Federal law and 
authority which outraged sentiment the 
country over will demand to have re- 
moved, however drastic the means neces- 
sary." 

Not that this constitutes the whole 
case! It is legal as well as moral! 
Legally it is extremely serious too! 
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cases with energy. And to the indig- 
nant McNab in California, the Presi- 
dent telegraphed his regret that the 
United States Attorney should have 
acted so hastily and "under so com- 
plete a misapprehension of the actual 
circumstances," besides transmitting 
"an inexcusable intimation of injustice 
and wrongdoing on the part of your 
superior." Mr. McNab's resignation 
was accepted at once. This action in 
the "white-slave case" covered like- 
wise the "Western Fuel Company 
case," in which five directors of that 
corporation arc charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud the government on 
coal drawbacks. Mr. McKeynolds had 
doubts concerning the guilt of two of 
the five and Mr. McNab had none. 



Mr. McNab Makes a 
Dramatic Exit. 

NO one in California will for an 
instant be deceived by the "lame 
and puerile" defense of the At- 
torney-General to the President, in- 
sists Mr. McNab in a statement made 
just after his retirement as United 
States Attorney. Mr. McNab says he 
had throe times warned Mr. McRey- 
nolds that postponement would "de- 
stroy" the cases in question. It was 
openly boasted that a postponement 
would be obtained through political in- 
fluence at Washington. The govern- 
ment witnesses were being suborned. 
One of the lawyers for the defendants 
was jailed for attempting to corrupt 
witnesses. Any continuance would 
leave the California office under the 
stigma of corruption. "The Attorney- 
General knew all this, but cared not a 
whit whether this office was charged 
with corruption or not so long as his 
rich and influential friends were satis- 
fied." Thus the irate McNab. As for 
the suggestion of special counsel, we 
find Mr. McNab commenting: 

"In his gracious letter to his Attorney- 
General, written for public distribution, 
the President now says: "I approve heart- 
ily your suggestion that, under the cir- 
cumstances, special counsel be employed. 
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the best we can obtain,' and must 'press 
the cases with the utmost diligence.' 

"The Attorney-General never made 
such a suggestion until he was caught 
stifling the cases to death with orders 
to postpone until autumn. If it was 
proper to postpone these cases to death 
and refuse to allow the United States At- 
torney's office to try' them without cost to 
the Government, why is it now necessary 
to rush with hot-footed haste to trial with 
a long array of expensive special counsel, 
'the ablest we can obtain'? This spasm 
of excruciating virtue should have seized 
the Attorney-General a week ago. 

"The Attorney-General now proposes to 
retain special counsel to do for a princely 
fee what my office was anxious to do as 
a matter of official duty. The Secretary' 
of Labor says Mr. Caminetti's presence 
was necessary in Washington, to inform 
him how to prevent Chinese from being 
smuggled into California. It was unnec- 
essary. E» ry smuggler who has at- 
tempted it is in the penitentiary." 



Verdict of the Newspapers 
Upon the McNab Episode. 

EMERGING from the medley of 
newspaper comment upon the 
McNab resignation and the cir- 
cumstances leading up to it, is the con- 
fidence seemingly felt in the good 
faith, the rectitude of purpose and 
the perfect candor of Attorney-General 
Mc Reynolds. He may have been 
guilty of an error of judgment — many 
influential dailies insist that he was — 
but he did not yield to any improper 
influence knowingly. That is the gen- 
eral newspaper verdict, with excep- 
tions here and there like the New 
York American. So ardent and con- 
sistent a supporter of President Wil- 
son as the New York World did take 
the view at first, that Mr. McRcynolds 
had destroyed his influence as Attor- 
ney-General and in a long editorial it 
called for his immediate resignation. 
In another reference to the topic under 
the caption "McReynolds's Blunder" 
we find the great Democratic daily ob- 
fcrving: 

"We have no doubt that there is a large 
measure of cheap California politics in 
the so-called "white-slave scandal" in 
which Attorney-General McRcynolds had 
involved the Wilson Administration. 

'The case itself bears no relation to 
the 'white-slave' traffic that the Federal 
statute was enacted to punish. Two girls 
eloped with two married men and accom- 
panied them from California to Nevada. 
To all intents and purposes, this is a local 
crime punishable under State laws. The 
National Government has nothing to do 
with it. except as the Mann 'White-Slave' 
act is perverted to cover any violation of 
the seventh commandment in which the 
parties cross a Slate line 

"Nevertheless, the Attorney-General's 
intervention was a great blunder for 
which there is no excuse. If he had 
slopped the prosecution on the ground 
that it was the duty of California to 
punish her own scoundrels, he could 
readily have justified his position. But 
ho postpone a criminal trial merely to 



accommodate a defendant's father who 
happens to be a Federal office-holder is a 
grave abuse of official power. To be sure, 
Republican Attorneys-General have done 
this sort of thing times without number, 
but the Democracy was not put in charge 
of the Government to imitate Republican 
methods of dispensing privilege." 



Arc the California Cases 
Those of White Slavers? 

INSINUATIONS that the defend- 
ants in the California cases are 
only by a perversion of the law 
made to appear white slavers— a hint 
thrown out by the New York World, 
as we have seen — find echo in the San 
Diego Herald, among others. Attor- 
ney-General McRcynolds may be so 
distasteful to the great corporations of 
the country, observes the California 
paper, that they wish him discredited 
and removed. 

"The two young men, Caminetti and 
Diggs, who deserted their families and 
eloped with a couple of buxom girls 
should be severely punished, as should all 
men who desert their families. However, 
they should be punished for the particular 
crime which they committed rather than 
for some other crime which will make 
their punishment more severe and which, 
at this time, is the one crime which is 
considered unpardonable." 



Mr. Bryan Rashes to 
the Defense of Mr. 
McRcynolds. 

IN a statement issued in his capacity 
as editor of the Commoner and not 
at all as Secretary of State, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan comes to the 
defense of Attorney-General McRey- 
nolds. Deep regret filled the mind of 
Mr. Bryan when he read the editorial 
in the New York World calling for the 
resignation of the incautious Attorney- 
General. Mr. Bryan proceeds: 

"If such a continuance had been asked 
in an ordinary case under the same cir- 
cumstances it would have been granted 
without question by any Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The fact that the father of one 
of the defendants is a public official ought 
not to alter the case. 

"Neither can Secretary Wilson be fair- 
ly blamed. He declares that he was con- 
sidering the interests of his Department 
and that he made the request on his own 
initiative and without solicitation from 
Mr. Caminetti. No one who knows Sec- 
retary Wilson will question either his 
honesty or his veracity. Why should he 
resign? No one could make a more satis- 
factory Secretary of I-abor than he is 
making. 

"As for Mr. Caminetti, we have known 
him for more than twenty years and have 
no hesitation in saying that there is not a 
more upright or honorable man in public 
life. He is a progressive Democrat and 
has during the last two decades been con- 
nected with all the movements that have 
had for their object the advancement of 
the public welfare. It is both unjust and 
ungenerous to say that he should retire 
from politics because of his son's conduct. 
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even tho the son has been guilty of gross 
and criminal immorality. 

"The President has examined into the 
facts and approved the action taken by 
the Attorney-General. When the public 
has had an opportunity to consider the 
entire case the Administration's course 
will be sustained. Its hold upon the pub- 
lic would be frail indeed if confidence in 
't could be destroyed or even shaken by 
one act, even if it could be shown— 
which is not possible— that that act was 
a mistake." 

Mr. Bryan has not been successful 
in this line of reasoning with the in- 
dignant New York Outlook. Return- 
ing to the theme it says that upon more 
reflection it feels more shocked than 
it felt at first. 



Mr. Bryan Taken to Task for 
Defending McReynolds. 

MR. BRYAN'S apology for Mr. 
McReynolds will not assist the 
Attorney-General much, in the 
opinion of the Republican New York 
Tribune. One of Mr. Bryan's charac- 
teristics as a politician, it tells us, is 
his extreme loyalty to his friends. In 
this instance, according to our stalwart 
Republican contemporary, Mr. Bryan 
is so eager to apply the whitewash that 
he upsets the bucket containing it : 

"The gravamen of the charge against 
the three officials. Caminetti. Secretary 
W ilson and McReynolds, is that they did 
not recognize the gross impropriety of 
seeking to obstruct the administration of 
justice as a matter of personal accom- 
modation to a federal official who hap- 
pened to be the father of one of the 
defendants. That official is especially 
charged with the execution of the 'white- 
slave' law so far as it concerns aliens 
entering at our ports. Nobody could pos- 
sibly have been in a worse position than 
he to ask a favor of the sort which he 
asked through Mr. Wilson, and which 
Mr. McReynolds granted. . . . 

"The fact that the father of one of 
the defendants was a public official and 
that the postponement was ordered as a 
personal convenience to him not only 
'alters the case' but gives it its aggravated 
character as an obstruction of justice to 
serve purely private ends. If such a 
thing had been done under an adminis- 
tration of another faith, Mr. Bryan would 
undoubtedly have been among the first to 
denounce it as a scandalous misuse of 
authority. 

"The Secretary of State also says that 
Secretary Wilson made the request for 
the postponement to Mr. McReynolds 'on 
his own initiative and without solicita- 
tion from Mr. Caminetti. That statement 
does not harmonize very well with the 
record furnished by Mr. McNab. which 
shows that Mr. Caminetti had previously 
appealed to th; District Attorney s office 
in California to delay the case. Mr. 
Caminetti. the Secretary of Labor and the 
Attorney-Genera' all knew exactly what 
they were doing nd why they were doing 
it. They have all laid themselves open to 
retirement from the public service on the 
ground that they hold the orderly admin- 
istration of justice to be a matter of 
trifling consequence 'among friend* ' " 



Mexico Crows Indignant 
at Uncle Sam. 

THAT refusal by our Depart- 
ment of State to recognize 
the republic of President 
Huerta, which so irritates 
Mexican organs, was empha- 
sized by the absence of Ambassador 
Wilson at Vera Cruz when ctiquct 
called for his presence in the capital. 
The episode, which Huerta seems to 
regard as a calculated affront, so in- 
censed the provisional president that 
he makes no concealment of the state 
of his mind to the members of the 
diplomatic corps. Mexican newspapers 
incline to side with Huerta. The 
United States, says the inspired Pais, 
is making itself ridiculous by the re- 
fusal of recognition. The most culti- 
vated nations of Europe, it notes, have 
conceded recognition. Spain, France, 
Austria and Great Britain have sent 
autograph letters from their rulers to 
President Huerta. "The austere, the 
Puritan Woodrow Wilson hesitates.'' 
This so vexes the Mexican organ that 
we find it commenting angrily on the 
decay of the United States. 



A Mexican Indictment 
of this Republic. 

MEXICANS should no longer 
feel for the United States the 
respect entertained for what 
is great and good. So runs an indict- 
ment of this country in the Pais, a 
daily which, we believe, reflects the 
views of the Huerta administration. 
In America, and particularly in North 
America, declares the Mexican organ, 
the dominant influence of the United 
States, its conceded wealth, its power 
in arms, its millions of inhabitants, 
"the incomparable audacity and bad 
faith of its government," have com- 
bined to form a legend- This legend 
makes Mexicans regard the United 
States as the greatest and most civil- 
ized land on earth. What a mistake! 
Our indignant Mexican contemporary 
enlarges : 

"To many Latin-Americans the United 
States is the first nation in the world 
because, with the wonder of the savage, 
they admire its immense railways tra- 
versed by colossal engines; its gigantic 
cities, whose buildings touch the clouds; 
its billions of dollars distributed among 
oil kings, steel kings, railway kings, news- 
paper kings and even sausage kings 
and canned-meat kings; its war vessels 
bristling with big guns vomiting destruc- 
tion and death, in the high-sounding 
phrase of a Spanish poet, and in fine the 
whole ensemble of material progress that 
has accumulated in the neighlioring re- 
public in a relatively short period of 
years. 

"And yet the United States is very far 
from being the first nation in the world. 
Germany and England arc stronger from 
the military' point of view ; France, 
richer; Japan, better prepared for war. 
and Russia has. perhaps, a greater fund 
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of reserve strength. The armies of some 
European nations — Germany, France, 
Russia— consist of hundreds of thousands 
of men, and, in the event of a conflict, of 
millions; the English and Japanese fleets 
are in condition of great superiority over 
the Yankee fleet and, in spite of the fab- 
ulous legend of American gold, any per- 
son of enlightenment knows that the great 
accumulations of that metal exist in the 
banks of France and England." 



Mexican Idea of Our 
Inferiority. 

DESIROUS of exploding the 
Mexican notion of our great- 
ness as a nation, the Diario, 
which is an influential daily in Presi- 
dent Huerta's capital, notes that in 
comparison with the great nations of 
Europe we lack civilization. . Those 
old nations, it says, wise because they 
are old, possess a social and political 
organization of which there is no idea 
in the North-American people. 

"No one but an imbecile compares 
Yankee culture with French or English 
culture, and not to enter into details un- 
suited to a brief article, we will only 
say that the United States has no tradi- 
tions; its history is of yesterday; the 
race in that country is in process of for- 
mation; the customs are irregular or 
absurd, because they are beginning to be 
established; social institutions, the foun- 
dation of civilized life, arc unknown ; the 
political organization is faulty in the ex- 
treme, as is demonstrated by the fact that 
a single state like California should bring 
the American Union to the verge' of a 
war whose results would, perhaps, be 
disastrous to it; and if we delve a little 
into the vices of that people, we shall find 
positive sores, such as divorce, which 
tends to the dismemberment of the fam- 
ily, undermining slowly but surely the 
bases of the social organism." 

We are vulgar. We are charlatans, 
heirs to the cunning and the ferocity 
of savage ancestors. The Latin tem- 
perament shrinks in horror from our 
Anglo-Saxon coarseness. Thus the 
Mexican papers. 
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STRIKERS REFUSED LEAVE TO MEET IN PATERSON GATHERED AT HALEDOM 

The Police i>f Paterson would not prrmil the strikers 10 hold meetings, taking the precaution 
to close halls hired by the working people. The consequence was a series of meetings in 
Ihr neighlioring town of llaledon. of which this is typical, where the stnkeis were permitted 
peaceably to assemble and petition fur a redress of their grievances. 



The Irrepressible [. W. W. 

A AMERICAN hostility to emotion, 
f\ according to a recent writer 

/ \ in the St. I-ouis Mirror, is 

/ \ the key to an understanding 
of what appears to so many a 
mystery — the rise and growth of the 
fiRhting organization of labor, the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. The 
1. W. W., according to this interpreta- 
tion, meets an emotional need. It calls 
to battle those who are rusting for lack 
of conflict. ll appeals irresistibly to 
the love of adventure and of romance. 
The Mirror's idea is Supported by 
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many recent developments in connec- 
tion with the Patcrson strike and other 
Conflicts inspired by the new organiza- 
tion. The labor pageant held in Madi- 
son Square Garden was nothing if not 
a burst of romanticism. Haywood, the 
leader of the I. W. W., is known to 
be strongly emotional. Ettor, when 
searched not long ago for seditious 
literature by the Canadian authorities, 
was found with a volume of Shelley in 
his hand-bag. (iiovannitti's powerful 
prison poems have won the apprecia- 
tion of literary critics. Carlo Tresca 
reads Browning, and Elizabeth Gurlcy 
Flynn admires Maeterlinck. Alexan- 
der Scott, lately sentenced to prison for 
writing an editorial in the Passaic 
Issue, gives the impression of a man 
who is almost willing to pay for the 
luxury of self-expressinn by going to 
jail. "Pat" Quintan has taken his med- 
icine with real fortitude, cheered and 
inspired by poetic tributes from Rose 
Pastor Stokes and "Tom" Flynn (the 
father of Elizabeth). The only way 
to check such leaders as these, accord- 
ing to The Mirror, is by emotional 
methods. "There is no exaggeration 
whatever." it thinks, "in the statement 
that an emotional chief of police or 
oven an emotional judge would make 
short work of the I. W. W." Emotion, 
unfortunately, it adds, is illegal in this 
country. 



SENTENCED TO A LONG PRISON TERM 

for criticising the paterson 
police 

Alexander Srott, etlitor of the Itiut, a Social. 
1st ]>aper published in New Jersey, has been 
given from one to fifteen years in prison for 
criticising the actions of the Chief of Police in 
the great silk mill strike. 



What Alexander Scott 

Wrote. 

THE statute under which Alexan- 
der Scott was sentenced to serve 
a term of from one to fifteen 
years in State Prison at Trenton, and 
to pay a fine of $250. was passed soon 
after the assassination of President 
McKinlev. It was intended to provide 
a weapon against Anarchism, and 



makes it criminal to circulate printed 
matter "with intent to incite, promote 
or encourage hostility or opposition to, 
or the subversion or destruction of, 
any and all government." Here is part 
of the editorial (in the Passaic Issue) 
for which Scott was condemned: 

"Patcrson was once famous as the City 
of the Reds, the home of anarchists. 
These anarchists talked a whole lot and 
made some noise, but they never harmed 
a hair on any one's head. Now Paterson 
has become infamous as the City of the 
Blues, the hotbed of brass-buttoned an- 
archists. These police anarchists, headed 
by the boss anarchist, Bimson, not only 
believe in lawlessness, hut they practise 
it. They don't waste words with work- 
ingmen — they simply crack their heads. 
With them might is right. They swing 
the mighty club in the right hand, and it 
you don't like it you can get the hell out 
01 Patcrson. This is anarchism of the 
worst kind. . . . 

"The workers of Paterson paid the 
salaries of the police, and yet their hired 
servants turn upon them as strikebreakers. 
Will the workers of Paterson stand for 
this? 

"Suppose the manufacturers locked out 
the workers and closed their factories un- 
til the workers were almost starved to 
death. Would the police of Paterson rush 
into the rooms of the Silk Manufacturers' 
Association, break up their meetings, and 
crack the fat skulls of the manufacturers? 
Xot so you could notice it. Why ? Be- 
cause money talks. And money owns the 
City of Paterson, including the police." 




THE I W W LEADER WHO WAS SENT 
TO PRISON FOR "INCITING TO 
PERSONAL INJURY" 

Patrick Quinlan. one of the leaders of the 
Paterson silk mill strike, although not a mill 
hand and not employed in the town, is in the 
New Jersey Stale prison after a trial during 
which the police evidence was contradicted by 
that of practically all the otber witnesses. 
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What Patrick Quinlan is 
Charged with Saying. 

QUINLAN'S offence, for which 
he was sentenced to serve from 
two to seven years at hard la- 
bor in the Trenton Prison, and to pay 
a fine of $500, is that he "incited to 
personal injury." More definitely, he 
is charged with having made a motion 
in a meeting of strikers in Paterson 
last February that they "go to the silk 
mills, parade the streets and club the 
workers out of the mills — drag them 
out, no matter how they got them out." 
His I. W. W. associates deny that he 
used the words quoted, but a jury has 
found him "guilty as charged in the 
indictment." Quinlan himself appeals 
to a wider jury in the pages of the 
New York Socialist daily, The Call. 
He pleads not for himself, but for the 
strikers, and he urges, against the 
views of many of his own colleagues, 
the necessity for political action. He 
says : 

"Two lessons are taught the workers 
of the land by this strike. And since ex- 
perience is in the long run the best guide, 
let us hope the workers will never forget 
what happened in Passaic County, N. J. 

"The first lesson conveyed is the need 
for more industrial education, more in- 
dustrial solidarity, more industrial action. 
While it is true that the silk' business of 
Taterson and New York has been crippled 
for eighteen weeks, yet the success or 
failure of the Paterson strike should not 
be held up as a fair subject to illustrate 
the theory and principle of industrial or- 
ganization, since silk cannot be classified 
among the necessaries of life. 

"Silk is a commodity that is not indis- 
pensable, and therein lies the secret of the 
failure of the strikers to win a speedy 
victory. If silk was a necessity, the strike 
would have been won in the fourth week. 

"The second and equally important les- 
son is the necessity for political action. 
The policeman's club, the patrol wagon, 
the corrupt and debauched judge and the 
county jail arc all finger posts pointing 
out the road to social and political war- 
fare." 



Are the Paterson Author- 
ities Lawless? 

PUBLIC meetings are being held 
all over the country to protest 
against the convictions of Scott 
and Quinlan. Not only in the case of 
these two men, but in connection with 
the arrest of pickets, the seizure of 
papers and the suppression of public 
meetings, the Paterson authorities, so 
many claim, have violated the State 
and Xational Constitutions. It appears 
that more than a thousand arrests have 
been made, and that more than two 
hundred and fifty working people have 
Wen fined or imprisoned, on the flimsi- 
est grounds. Are wage-earners, asks 
Senator La Knllcrtc. to be denied the 
equal protection of the law? Are they 
to be taught that the Constitution is 
sacred when it is the shield of property, 
but a mockery when workingmcn in- 



voke its principles? "The cause of the 
working men and women of Paterson," 
the Senator continues in La Toilette's, 
"is the cause of every man and woman 
of the whole country, whatever their 
calling or station in life. No com- 
munity lives to itself alone." The New 
York Globe declares: 

"Paterson is afflicted with anarchistic 
administration officers and with a judge 
and a public prosecutor who recall Jef- 
freys and his hanging assistant. These 
stupid and wicked persons, when the strike 
began, thought to suppress it by breaking 
up peaceable meetings and preventing free 
speech and by making arbitrary arrests. 
The result has been the struggle has lasted 
five months and the estimated cost to the 
city is $5,000,000." 



Thr I. W. W. as an Organi- 
zation "Outsiilr tlw Pale." 

THE "other side" of the I. W. W. 
problem is. of course, to be found 
. in its own gesture, and in its ad- 
vocacy of such doctrines as sabotage 
and expropriation. Too great a toler- 



ance of the I. \V. W. ( rather than too 
great severity in its suppression, has 
been the crime of the American au- 
thorities, according to the Los Angeles 
Times. "The issue before the people 
of New Jersey," comments the New- 
York Evening Post, "is not whether 
Quinlan is guilty, but whether the law 
is supreme." The New York World 
says : 

"The I. W. W.'s purpose is avowedly 
destructive. It is not satisfied merely with 
the destruction of industry. It destroys 
property. It seeks to intimidate capital. 
It terrorizes labor. It entertains a gro- 
tesque theory that it can destroy govern- 
ment. 

"The brawlers of this organization rep- 
resent no legitimate interest. They are 
avowed wreckers. They have no habita- 
tion. They are engaged in no respectable 
industry. They challenge law. They arc 
nomads. W'hcrcvcr they appear they pro- 
voke disorder, bloodshed, terror. They 
are not to be dignified with the title of 
relicls or revolutionists. They arc des- 
peradoes, and they should be dealt with 
as desperadoes." 
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Weakened and discredited by the 
course of events at home, the Yama- 
moto cabinet, observes the Taiyo, is 
peculiarly vulnerable in the light of 
the California crisis. The ancient feud 
between Satsuina and Choshu has l>eeu 
accentuated, each clan censuring the 
other for the maladroitness which 
placed Japan in her present untenable 
position. For it begins to dawn upon 
the politicians of Japan that they al- 
lowed their government to enmesh it- 
self in the snares of a dilemma from 
which the process of extrication will 
be long and difficult. The same 
thought occurs to more than one 
European daily in the course of its 
comment upon the situation. The 
Japanese navy will surely be strength- 
ened, predicts the Paris Dcbals. This 
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Tokyo and Washinitton 
Exchange Ideas, 

A CTIVE as was the correspond- 
/\ encc between our Department 
/ \ of State in Washington last 
/ % month and the foreign office 
in Tokyo, only vague hints of 
the progress of the negotiations were 
allowed to leak out. Europe, which is 
far more exercised on this subject 
than arc the people of the United 
States, seems unable to lay aside all 
fear of the possibilities involved in 
the long dispute. The Japanese arc 
keenly watching the varying phases of 
the controversy, according to the Paris 
Temps, which has some despatches on 
the subject of Jingo activity in Tokyo. 
The native press there continues to 
insist that Japan has been insulted. 



means that the Satsuma clan will make 
capital out of the dispute, arguing that 
only her warships can place Japan 
upon a plane of equality with the na- 
tions of the West. 



California Law from a 
Japanese Standpoint. 

EVER since the revolution, nearly 
half a century ago. the Japanese 
have aimed at placing themselves 
upon the plane of absolute equality 
with the white races. The idea is set 
forth with authority by the well-in- 
formed Tokyo correspondent of the 
London Times, who is in closest touch 
with the personalities who sway Jap- 
anese destiny just now and who speaks 
with official inspiration. The land- 
marks in the history of Japan since 
i86#. he reminds us, have signified the 
various stages of progress to the ulti- 
mate goal of equality with the whites. 
First came a period of internal reor- 
ganization and preparation ; then the 
China War, followed by treaty re- 
vision, including the abolition of ex- 
territoriality; next the Boxer Rebellion, 
followed by the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance; finally, the Russo-Japanese War, 
followed by the recognition of the com- 
plete fiscal autonomy of Japan in the 
new treaties of commerce and naviga- 
tion. This transformation of the status 
of Japan among the Powers of the 
world was wrought with amazing 
swiftness and by virtue of solid 
achievement no less than persistent 
and skilful diplomacy. 

The Graft Charges Against 
David Lloyd George. 

ONLY his acknowledgment 
at what seemed the elev- 
enth hour that he should 
not have bought Marconi 
shares when and as he did 
saved David Lloyd George, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, from the worst con- 
sequences of the "graft" charges hang- 
ing over him for so long. That, ap- 
parently, is the well-nigh unanimous 
verdict of the London press, which is 
filled with details of last month's excit- 
ing scene in the House of Commons. 
It looked for a time as if the As- 
quith ministry must be overwhelmed in 
political ruin. However, as the par- 
liamentary correspondent of the I-on- 
don Standard, Mr. John Foster Eraser, 
says in that daily, David Lloyd George 
and Sir Rufus Isaacs, the attorney- 
reneral. "have stood lie fore high par- 
liament and apologized." If they had 
known all they know now. they would 
never have purchased American Mar- 
coni shares. They regret that, when 
repudiating the rumor last October, — 
the rumor, namely, that they had had 
dialings in Marconi — they concealed 
their purchase of shares in the Ameri- 
can company. They confessed to be- 
ing unwise and indiscreet. They 
pleaded that they had acted in good 
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faith. The opposition made no charge 
of corruption against the ministers 
— and we are following a leading or- 
gan of the opposition in the story of 
these events. It was acknowledged 
that they had not in any way allowed 
their financial transactions to influence 
their duties as ministers of the British 
crown. Nevertheless, the unionists 
wanted to place on the records of the 
Commons a motion of regret that min- 
isters had dabbled in stocks and had 
lacked frankness in talking about it 
months ak<>. 

Just What I.loyd George 
Did in Marconis. 

PASSING for the moment from 
the tale of last month's Marconi 
crisis to the events that brought 
it on and following the severely crit- 
ical version of David Lloyd George's 
indiscretion retailed by Blackwood's 
Magazine, we arrive at a "certain 
April" — last year. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
the attorney - general's brother and 
managing director of a company which 
aspired to obtain a contract from the 
Government, returned to England from 
America, with a heavy burden of 
shares to dispose of in the American 
Company. Sir Rufus purchased some 
10.000 shares, and passed on a thousand 
each to Mr. George and I-ord Murray, 
then the Master of Elibank. This 
transaction was dictated entirely by 
friendship, and all might have been 
well, had there not been created in the 
city an atmosphere of suspicion. In 
the month of October, questions were 
asked and answered in the House, and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, on behalf of himself 
and his colleagues, assured the country 
that none of them had bought or sold 
Marconi shares. By Marconi shares 
he meant shares in the English Com- 
pany, and no doubt he regrets to-day 
that he lost the opportunity of explain- 
ing in October his true position. "Had 
it not been for an action brought 
against Le Matin, we might still be 
ignorant of the truth, and even if we 
had no other complaint to ma*ke of 
our Ministers' conduct, we should 
assuredly hold them guilty of a lack 
of candor," complains the writer in 
Blackwood's, whose account we tran- 
scribe with almost literal fidelity. 



Length of the Marconi Crisis 
in Asquith's Ministry. 

FIR months political London has 
rung with details of the alleged 
ministerial gambling in Marconis. 
As the journalists occupied their scats 
in the press gallery of the Commons 
on the day of the great scene of last 
month, "we recalled," writes Mr. John 
Foster Fraser, in the London Standard, 
"the denials in Parliament last Octo- 
ber." They remembered the revela- 
tions that the two Ministers, with the 
long-absent Lord Murray, ex-Govern- 
ment Chief hip, had purchased 
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American shares, that even the Rad- 
ical party funds had been invested in 
these shares. Then the strange pro- 
ceedings before the Marconi Commit- 
tee and the extraordinary white-wash- 
ing report framed by Messrs. Handel 
Booth and Falconer, the judicial and 
mildly rebuking draft report by the 
chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, and the 
judicial and more severely rebuking 
report by Lord Robert Cecil. The ad- 
missions of Ministers were an accept- 
ance of the correctness of Sir Albert 
Spicer's findings. Those two busy par- 
tisans, Mr. Booth and Mr. Falconer, 
who had been so keen to tell the world 
that the conduct of Ministers was cor- 
rect, were repudiated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Attorney- 
General, who confessed that they had 
done what they ought not to have done. 



How Sir Rufus Ate Humble 
Marconi Pic. 

PALLIDLY did Sir Rufus Isaacs 
come to the table to make his 
defense to the House of Com- 
mons on the dramatic night to which 
the parliamentary correspondent of the 
London daily just named devotes his 
best prose. And there he stood, this 



poor Sir Rufus Isaacs, proceeds the 
pitiless parliamentary reporter. There 
was a little red on the check of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, his eyes were cast down. 
His fingers were drumming on the box, 
whilst a thronged Chamber looked on 
and Liberals were cheering htm. A 
swift silence fell. Sir Rufus had diffi- 
culty in making a start. He moistened 
his lips, and generously said that what- 
ever blame there was should not fall 
on Mr. Lloyd George or Lord Murray, 
but on him. He admitted that it was a 
mistake not to have told the House last 
October about the American shares. 
He denied that there had been any in- 
tentional concealment. He said that 
the reason why the American shares 
had not l>ccn mentioned was that the 
whole thing would be disctoscd before 
the Committee which the Government 
was appointing. He asked the House 
to remember, besides, that at the time 
his mind was full of the charges of 
corruption. At the recollection he 
halted, and his words came huskily. 
"The charges were whispered in the 
Lobby; they were stated in cowardly 
fashion in magazines. When I walked 
across the Lobby, when I was in the 
streets or in the courts I could feel the 
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finger pointed at me, 'That is the man 
who has made a huge fortune by dis- 
graceful transactions as a Minister!'" 
He pleaded the state of his mind at the 
time, and made solemn declaration that 
he had not the faintest intention to de- 
ceive the House. His feelings got the 
better of hini, and he had to pause, and 
then out of the anxious stillness rose 
an encouraging cheer. 



How I.loyd GcorKr Fumed 
in the Commons. 

NOW David I.loyd George, the 
fiery tribune of the liritish peo- 
ple, had to go to Canossa. For 
an adequate narrative of the splendid 
scene we revert to the prose of the 
brilliant John Foster Fraser, in the 
London Standard. There was hot 
blood in the Lloyd George veins, af- 
firms our high authority. Lloyd 
George, too. admitted that having re- 
gard to the course of events, it would 
have been infinitely better if the whole 
facts had been placed before the House 



last October. He repudiated the sug- 
gestion that there was any intention to 
deceive. The conclusion arrived at 
was that the committee would present 
a ln-ttcr opportunity to give the facts. 
"We were wrong." he said; "it was a 
mistake in judgment, but not a mistake 
in candor." Also in regard to the buy- 
ing of shares, he said that if present 
facts had been known he would not 
have touched them— not because it 
was wrong, but because it lent itself 
to misconstruction, and perhaps to 
genuine misconception. Having made 
the amende, he could not let the occa- 
sion go by for a furious attack on 
those who had made wholesale charges 
of corruption. "In lowered, hissing 
tones he said that there was a gulf be- 
tween corruption and indiscretion, but 
accusations had glided from one to the 
other." He had a passage of arms with 
Mr. Walter Guinness, who is asso- 
ciated with a journal which was fore- 
most in the attack. "He shook the evi- 
dence of the Marconi Committee and 



hurled that there was not a tittle of 
proof of corruption." The charge had 
exploded, but the fumes of slander 
still poisoned the air. 

"I Acted Innocently," 
Say* I.loyd George. 

LLOYD GEORGE shouted at the 
top of his lungs to the listening 
"'Commons that all he did in buying 
Marconis was done in good faith, in 
his own name and without secrecy. 
"H I did wrong and it was a mistake. 
I had no information at the time that 
I was transgressing any rule, implied 
or otherwise," he said. Like Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, he put forward a plea of ig- 
norance. Had he realized what mis- 
construction would have been placed 
on his action, had he foreseen the 
charges, it would have been crass folly 
to have entered into these transactions. 
"What has given me most pain," he 
went on, "has been the anxiety which 
a heedless action of mine has given to 
thousands of people inside and outside 
the House, those who have been com- 
rades of mine in a great struggle." 
Still he was not conscious of having 
done anything to leave a stain on the 
honor of a Minister of the Crown. "If 
you will, I have acted thoughtlessly, 
carelessly, mistakenly, but I acted in- 
nocently. I acted openly, and I acted 
honestly." There was great Minis- 
terial cheering as Mr. Lloyd George 
sank back to his seat. Then he and 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, following custom, 
rose and left, so that the House could 
discuss their conduct in their absence. 
As they went they got a roaring cheer. 



P' 



Prime Minister Asquith on 
the Marconi Scandal. 

iRIME MINISTER ASQUITH 
had likewise to confide to the 
Commons all he knew of these 
Marconi transactions which barely 
wrecked his cabinet. Here we go to 
a new authority, the friendly London 
Chronicle. Plainly, writes its parlia- 
mentary correspondent, the Prime 
Minister attached no importance what- 
ever last August to the purchase of 
American shares. Now that he knows 
all the facts he does think that Minis- 
ters ought to have stated those facts 
to the House in October. A jeering 
reference to Lord Murray drew from 
Mr. Asquith a fervid tribute to his old 
Chief Whip — he extolled bis "loyal, 
assiduous, faithful service during anx- 
ious years," and did homage to the 
"soundness of his judgment and the 
integrity of bis character." These per- 
sonal passages were listened to with 
profound attention by an audience so 
absorbed that not a sound was to be 
heard except the Prime Minister's 
voice. Mr. Ascpiith proceeded to lay 
down certain maxims which should 
govern the conduct of Ministers in re- 
gard to their investments. None of 
these rules of positive obligation had 
been violated by Ministers in this case. 
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The Commons Exonerate 
LJoytl George. 

A RULE of prudence, specially ap- 
plicable to members of the cab- 
inet when they invest money, was 
laid down by Prime Minister Asquith. 
"In such matters these persons should 
carefully avoid all transactions which 
can give countenance to the belief that 
they are doing anything which the 
rules of obligation forbid." That rule 
was not fully observed by Ministers, 
tho there was complete innocence of 
intention. "It has always been my 
opinion, and it is their opinion." In 
his closing remarks Mr. Asquith urged 
the House to remember that in this 
case there had been no failure to ob- 
serve the rules of honesty and public 
duty. The two Ministers had ex- 
pressed their regret for an error of 
judgment. "Can't the House accept 
their statements? I am not appealing 
to generosity." He scorned the idea of 
an appeal to pity, but was it wise, was 
it just to pass a censorious resolution? 
In loud and ringing tones he declared 
that the private and public honor of 

the Chancellor and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral are absolutely unstained, and that 
they retain the complete confidence of 
their colleagues. An outcome of this 
was an amendment, moved by Sir Ry- 
land Adkins, which, while rejoicing in 
the exculpation of Ministers from gross 
charges, accepts their expressions of 
regret. 

The Shadow of the Marconi 
Scandal. 

FOR months the shadow, the long 
shadow, of this Marconi scandal 
has been across British politics, 
says the London Telegraph, an opposi- 
tion organ. For months every Briton 
with "a spirit above the eager lust for 
discreditable disclosures" has been sick : 

"That long and dragging period of dis- 
tress is ended. It ought never to have 
begun. There is one cause, and one only, 
to which all that anxiety must be referred 
— the fatal reticence which led to the be- 
lated appearance, by little and little, of 
facts which ought to have hern published 
in their entirety eight months ago. Wc 
do not seek to revive gratuitously a 
charge the truth of which has been ad- 
mitted, and which has been apologized for, 
by those answerable ; but it is not possible 
to forget the disastrous consequences of 
that supreme act of unwisdom, and, in 
spite of all that was urged by the Prime 
Minister in defence of his colleagues, 
we remain convinced that the terms 
in which that act was described in 
Mr. Cave's motion were fully justified. 
The use of the word 'frankness' was again 
avoided in the further amending motion 
moved last night by Sir Ryland Adkins, 
and subsequently passed under pressure 
of party considerations; but that word is 
the pivot upon which the whole discus- 
sion has turned. If there had been frank- 
ness — a genuine impulse towards complete 
openness at the earliest moment about 
these transactions— our public life would 
not bear the scars it bears to-day." 
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The Marroni Scandal as a 
Party Plaything. 

AFTER the speeches of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George, 
i and the full, "almost fulsome." 
admission of the opposition that there 
was no question of corruption, the mo- 
tion of censure fathered by the opposi- 
tion, laments the lil>crril London News, 
ought to have been withdrawn. It am- 
plifies: 

"That was the only possible course for 
men who were motived simply by regard 
for the purity of public life. Every 
serious accusation had been withdrawn. 
The speakers on the Opposition side vied 
with each other in extravagant assurances 
that they had never entertained any idea 
of corruption. Corruption? said Mr. lial- 
four with uplifted hands. Who had ever 
heard of such a thing? Corruption in 
connection with such honorable and up- 
right men as the Attorney-General and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer? The 
thing was unthinkable. He had never 
heard of it and if he had heard it he- 
would never have believed it. Wc can 
only express respect ful astonishment at 
such a declaration made in the face of 
all the clamor and calumny of the past 
six months and with the sinister sugges- 
tion of Lord Robert Cecil that he had 
suspicions for which he could furnish no 
evidence still ringing in his ears. 

"Hut accepting this view, what excuse 
was there for persisting in the motion ? 
If there was no corruption, no dishonor, 
nothing but an ill-considered action for 
which the Ministers concerned had ex- ' 
pressed full and frank regrets, why was 
there not a generous withdrawal of the 
aspersions? The reason is simple. For 
months the Opposition have lived upon a 
shamrful hope that by destroying the 



character of the two Ministers they could 
destroy the Government, and with it 
Home Rule and all the present and pro- 
spective causes with which Liberalism is 
associated." 

More War Begins in the 

Unlkans. 

BLOODIER than any battle yet 
fought in the Balkan theater 
of war, the clash between 
Bulgarians and Servians last 
month seems to have been 
a great ordeal for the troops of King 
Ferdinand, Constant ine, the bellicose 
king of the Hellenes, came up in 
time to decide the destinies of one 
engagement at Kilkish, near which the 
Bulgarians made a brave stand They 
and their enemy lost thousands of men. 
The Bulgarians insist they were taken 
by surprise. No thought of hostilities 
was in the mind of the Bulgarians, in 
view of the plan attributed to the Rus- 
sian Czar of effecting a pacification of 
all concerned. What aggravates the 
complication for the moment is the an- 
nounced intention of King Charles of 
Roumania to mobilize his splendid 
army. Czar Nicholas is affirmed in the 
Paris press to hold Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia responsible for the new crisis. 
The determination of the latter to 
dominate the Balkan situation remains 
immovable. King Constantinc of 
Greece pushes his war policy to the ut- 
.most. The King of Servia fnlminates 
against Bulgaria. The Roumanian 
monarch has played an inscrutable part 
in the month's war. so far as military 
movements are concerned, but he waits 
upon events with intentions declared 
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in the Bulgarian and Servian press to 
be sinister and selfish. In a word, as 
the London News puts it. the whole 
fahric of Balkan peace over which the 
powers rejoiced so loudly a few weeks 
ago. is tumbling to the ground. 

Austria and Russia Behind 
the Curtain of War. 

WHAT has just happened in the 
Balkans serves to throw into 
relief, observes the well-in- 
formed London Post, the bitterness of 
the opposition between Bulgarian and 
Servian claims. But it also discloses 
the ideas which arc cherished by some 
observers in Vienna. "The Austro- 
Hungarian Government has during the 
long crisis that l>egan last October 
shown much more judgment and mod- 
eration than the group of statesmen 
and soldiers who seem to have all along 
wanted to pick a quarrel with one or 
both of the Serb States. Yet there is 
still a war party at Vienna, a number 
of men who wish to take advantage of 
the present time to establish Austria- 
Hungary as the paramount Power in 
the region between the Save, the 
.Egeatl, anil the Adriatic." These men 
would be glad of a Bulgarian attack 
upon Servia. That would complete the 
estrangement between those countries 



and place Servia at the mercy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. If that were Austria- 
Hungary's policy it would surely be 
shortsighted, says the London daily. 
It would mean the absorption of the 
rest of the Serb race into the Dual 
Monarchy, which could then not re- 
main Dual, but must necessarily be- 
come Triple or Quadruple. "For that 
change some of the statesmen of the 
Monarchy arc, perhaps, prepared. But 
it would then place the Monarchy in 
the same relation to Roumania and 
Bulgaria in which it now stands to- 
wards Servia." Meantime, fears our 
contemporary, the attitude of the Aus- 
irn-l lungarian militant party towards 
Servia and Montenegro can only have 
the effect of spreading through the 
whole Serb race a deep mistrust of 
A ust To-Hungarian statesmanship and a 
bitterness which will not quickly pass 
away. 



Servian and Itulg.-trian 
Points of View. 

IT is an unfortunate circumstance to 
the London Post that in Servia and 
in Bulgaria popular feeling is so 
strong. The ministries there are less 
able than usual, declare* the well-in- 
formed British paper, to consider the 
matters in dispute as quietly as would 



be desirable. "One of the difficulties 
of a statesman at Belgrade is to esti- 
mate truly all the elements of a situa- 
tion like the present. Servia has by 
the act of the Powers been deprived 
of a part of the area which she ex- 
pected to acquire by the war. The de- 
cision to create an autonomous Albania 
prevents her extension towards the 
Adriatic." Her people therefore look 
for compensation on the right, or west, 
hank of the Vardar. in a region which 
a year ago it was spparently agreed 
should go to Bulgaria.. M. Pashitch. 
the Servian Prime Minister, has had a 
long experience both of the affairs of 
the Balkans and of the relations be- 
tween the Great Powers n regard to 
those affairs. "The present moment is 
one which compels him to consider not 
merely the hopes and wishes of Servia, 
but the actual policies of the Great 
Powers. The Western Powers arc dis- 
interested in the question of the frontier 
between Servia and Bulgaria." 



Russia's Position in tbr 
New Ralknn Crisis. 

RUSSIA, which could not but de- 
sire the expulsion of the Turks 
from all but the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Constantinople, has no vital 
interest in the details of the partition 
of Macedonia. Serbs and Bulgarians 
are alike Slavs in her estimation, and 
in the past she has helped both coun- 
tries, to follow the analysis of the in- 
spired organ of British diplomacy from 
which we glean these impressions. 
Austria-Hungary has for some time 
past been disposed to dislike the idea 
of an enlarged Servia, and one party 
in Austria-Hungary would gladly see 
Servia weakened, even for the benefit 
of Bulgaria. To prevent that is not so 
imjwrtant to Russia, we arc told, as to 
be worth her entering upon a European 
war. The Neuc Freie Prcssc of Vien- 
na asserts, on the authority of its corre- 
spondent at Sofia, that Bulgaria has no 
intention of sending a representative 
to St. Petersburg, but proposes to take 
action for the assertion of Bulgarian 
claims in Macedonia. This statement 
cannot be received, says the London 
paper, except with great reserve. After 
King Ferdinand's acceptance of arbi- 
tration by the Russian Emperor, the 
course described by the representative 
of the Neuc Freic Prcssc is hardly open 
to Bulgaria except at the risk of a 
breach with Russia. 



Roumania as the Key to 
the New Ralkan Crisis. 

UNLESS some unexpected factor 
emerges to modify the face of 
affairs, war between Servia and 
Bulgaria must be taken as a "serious 
fact." avers the Vienna correspondent 
of the London Times. The key to the 
situation, he adds, lies in Roumania. 
Opinions differ upon Roumanian inten- 
tions, some good judges inclining to the 
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belief, that Roumania will not, on this 
occasion, remain neutral, while others, 
who are perhaps better qualified to in- 
terpret Austro-Hungarian expectations, 
claim that the Monarchy has Roumania 
sufficiently well in hand to prevent her 
from cooperating with Scrvia. Should 
Bulgaria, with the benevolent neutral- 
ity of Roumania, succeed in crushing 
Scrvia, say these latter authorities, 
Roumania would doubtless be indem- 
nified with a portion of Servian ter- 
ritory. Should, contrary to Austro- 
Hungarian belief, the Servian arms l>c 
victorious, Austria - Hungary would 
promptly intervene, without fear of 
cciunter-intcrvcntion by Russia, since 
the conviction prevails in the authorita- 
tive spheres of the Monarchy that Rus- 
sia will not venture to move. 



The lisscncc of the LatMl 
Balkan War-Cloud. 

SEEING* the diplomatic atmosphere 
of Europe war-laden with the 
mutual animosities of Servia and 
Bulgaria, the London Telegraph re- 
minds the world that barely a few 
weeks since all assumed that "the 
threatened atrocity of such a struggle" 
need not be really feared The pros- 
pect of formal hostilities between the 
two Christian allies over the sharing 
of the spoils of the Turkish Empire, 
with the certainty of renewed and 
more dangerous complications, was 
held to have been removed by the 
Czar's identical communication to King 
Ferdinand and King Peter. In that 
telegram the preparations for a fratri- 
cidal war were severely referred to: 
it declared that such a conflict could 
not leave Russia indifferent. The two 
kings were invited to seek a settlement 
at the hands of Russia, and her willing- 
ness to act as arbitrator was expressed. 
Furthermore, Sir Edward Grey had 
just been saying in the House of Com- 
mons that Bulgaria and Scrvia "might 
risk the fruits of their victory over 
Turkey" if they should now turn and 
rend each other. The effect of Bul- 
garia's proposals, says the London 
World, would be to give her the 
hegemony in the Balkan Peninsula "to 
which she is not entitled," and which, 
in any case, it is now quite certain 
neither the Servians nor ("reeks would 
consent to let her have. 



Thr Russian Czar and the 
Balkan Kings. 

CONCLUSIVE for the main- 
tenance of |)«acc as seemed the 
message of the Russian Czar to 
the Balkan kings, the world is back to 
what the I-ondon Telegraph laments 
as a situation of misgivings. Why? 
Mainly, it insists, because of an un- 
expected obstinacy on the part of Bul- 
garia, and an attitude of dissatisfaction 
on the part of Austria - Hungary in 
regard to Russia's intervention. The 
Bulgarian demand is that the proposed 



arbitration shall proceed upon the 
basis of the existing Scrbo-Bulgarian 
treaty of alliance. Under that treaty 
Russia is already named as arbitrator 
in regard to a small disputed area of 
territory, the occupation of which was 
foreseen. The Servian attitude from 
the beginning has been that the wholly 
unexpected magnitude of the conquests 
of Turkish territory, with other new 
factors in the situation, make the pro- 
visions of that treaty for the dividing 
of the spoil much too favorable to Bul- 
garia, antl the Servian demand is that 
new principles of partition should be 
the basis of Russia's arbitration. While 
matters were in this position of diffi- 
culty, a carefully-prepared utterance of 
Count Tisza in the Hungarian House 
of Deputies at Budapest gave Europe 
to understand that any action trench- 
ing on the independence of any Balkan 
State would not be permitted by Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and that if peace should 
be maintained through the acceptance of 
arbitration at the hands of any Power, 
that acceptance must be given freely 
and without the exertion of pressure. 



Austria and Russia May Have 
a Crisis of Their Own. 

VIENNA views of the outlook in 
the Balkans are so grave that 
another grand mobilization is 
said to be under consideration. The 
speech of Count Tisza did not mend 
matters, despite what the Paris Temps 
deems its direct intimation that Russia 
would do well to come to terms with 
Austria-Hungary, since the Monarchy 
is not disposed to tolerate "interference 
with the independence of the Balkan 
States." Semi-official comment does 
nothing to elucidate his speech, beyond 
insisting that the Balkans cannot be 
allowed to become a Russian protector- 
ale; but the independent Zeit inquires 
pertinently what Austria-Hungary real- 
ly means to do. "Threaten Russia with 
war, because she is striving to make 
peace in the Balkans?" Since Austria- 
Hungary allowed the Balkan League 
to be formed, she cannot, claims the 
Zeit, contest retrospectively the validity 
of Russian arbitration. Count An- 
drassy. the leader of the Hungarian 
opposition, expresses his agreement 
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with Count Tisza's standpoint that the 
Monarchy should support Bulgaria in 
not submitting to Russian arbitra- 
tion. He, Count Andrassy, had always 
shared the view that a complete en- 
circlement of Hungary cannot be tole- 
rated. 



Servta's Motive and 
Bulgaria's Motive. 

SRRVIA'S real motive in not ad- 
hering to her bargain with Bul- 
garia — a bargain made just be- 
fore Turkey was defeated — is terri- 
torial rapacity. In this offensive style 
is couched an official note from Sophia 
to Belgrade. It gives offense, notes 
the Berlin Kreuc-Zcitung, while in the 
Trmfs we read that the acquisition of 
all Western Macedonia up to the Al- 
banian frontier would give Bulgaria 
the hegemony of the Balkans, and 
Servians believe that their economic 



independence would be thereby threat- 
ened. Hemmed in by powerful neigh- 
bors north and south, and without a 
seaboard, Servia would be little more 
than a semi-independent kingdom. To 
accept federation on the terms pro- 
posed by Bulgaria would be for Servia 
to put herself in a position of perma- 
nent inferiority towards an ally who 
is at the same time a rival. That 
would be a poor reward for her 
achievements in the war. Bulgaria, 
the Servians argue, wishes to become 
the Prussia of the Balkans: Servia 
does not mean to submit without a 
struggle to the position of a Bavaria. 
The solidarity of Slavdom is menaced 
in Servian eyes by Bulgaria's passion 
for domination. "The Servians, after 
sacrificing 25.000 lives in their war 
with the Turks, will positively be 
worse off after the war than they were 
hefore it." 




Urging a Short and Sharp 
Balkan War. 

BERLIN opinion, at least in some 
quarters, inclines to the view 
that it would be better to have 
war between Bulgaria and Servia now 
when both parties are exhausted, than 
to patch up an imperfect peace and 
have Europe disturbed anew by a con- 
flict some years hence, when they 
would be in a position to keep the field 
for a very much longer period. The 
Germans all along counted upon the 
influence of Czar Nicholas to prevent 
the hostilities that broke out last 
month. A seemingly inspired utter- 
ance in the LokaLinzciger tells us that 
in the "firm determination of the Rus- 
sian government to prevent, in con- 
junction with the other Powers, a new 
war in the Balkans, as well as in the 
indubitable love of peace of the Czar 
Ferdinand, who is disposed to continue 
discussions even after the published 
exchange of notes between Servia and 
Bulgaria, lies in reality the single con- 
solation which the present situation 
allows." But it may safely be assumed 
that there was no outbreak of war so 
long as the attitude of Roumania had 
not become transparent, adds the Ger- 
man daily. In Bucharest, then, is 
the key to the present situation to be 
sought, and the diplomatic efforts of 
those concerned, as well as of all 
friends of peace, seem at the moment 
to be principally directed to influencing 
the decisions of King Charles. 



FELIX AUSTRIA! 

The edifice of llsi|>>bur« foreign polity inclining to loner, the German tuldirr hat ( o hnM it up. 

—Munich Simfticujtmitt 



Bulgarian Opinion of the 
War Situation. 

BULGARIA values the advice of 
those who point out the horrors 
and dangers of a fratricidal war, 
says Bulgaria (Sofia), organ of the 
statesman. Doctor DancfT. but she can 
not bargain for peace at any price of 
the amputation of a portion of the na- 
tional body. Such a sacrifice should 
not be asked of her. Bulgaria shelters 
within her former frontiers 250.000 to 
300,000 Macedonian refugees, and has 
already made heavy sacrifices in allow- 
ing a portion of Bulgarian Macedonia 
to be regarded not as Servian, but as 
disputable territory, and in submitting 
its fate to the arbitration of Russia. 
That is the last sacrifice Bulgaria 
will make. Further concessions would 
generate future conflicts fatal to the 
welfare of the Balkan nations. The 
I'tro (Sofia), which is often well in- 
formed, states that Austria-Hungary 
is resolved to intervene in the Serbo- 
Bulg.irian dispute, should Russia as- 
■■:l;m any portion of Western Mace- 
donia beyond the "contested zone" to 
Servia. Austria-Hungary has great 
economic interests to guard in Western 
Macedonia, and cannot allow Servia to 
appropriate the valley of the Vardar. 
Austria-Hungary is firmly determined 
to prevent Servian expansion in that 
direction, even at the cost of war. 
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Autocratic Russia Puts the 
Screws on Republican 
France. 

UNLESS Prime Minister Bar- 
thou can satisfy the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Paris 
that Russia did not force 
France to extend the term 
of military service for her conscripts, 
there may soon be a crisis within the 
Dual Alliance. The French Premier 
has been making a series of denials 
which, the Gaulais fears, deny nothing. 
The accusation heard all over political 
Paris is that the Czar's government 
has "put the screws" on the republic. 
The French army is not strong enough 
to please the autocracy. It would be 
of slight use to Russia in the event of 
a trial of strength among the powers 
just now. There were long conversa- 
tions on this very subject when Presi- 
dent Poincare. before his election, 
went to St. Petersburg. The key to 
the Poincare presidency is this Dual 
Alliance. The first consequence of the 
change in the executive head of the 
government is the appearance of a bill 
making service in the army much 
longer than many experts deem neces- 
sary. There have been furious pro- 
tests in the Socialist Humanilt: There 
have been scenes in the Chamber, re- 
volts among conscripts, outbursts of 
patriotism to overwhelm anti-milita- 
rists. Premier Barthou*s denial in the 
Chamber the other day of the Russian 
origin of the three-years' bill seems to 
the efficient Paris correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian to come a little 
late in the day. I Ic denied, moreover, 
what nobody had said. Premier Bar- 
thou is too elusive, too great a master 
of the art of phrasing, to be quite 
trusted. 



France so dear." This is the obstinate 
fact which all the denials of Premier 
Barthou do not minimize. 



The French President 
as Russia's Agent in 
(•real Britain 

PARISIAN'S have no idea that 
there exists a formal pact be- 
tween the Czar and President 
Poincare to keep French conscripts 
three years under arms. It is not in- 
sinuated that the French President 
bound his country. No one knows bet- 
ter than the Czar and the men about 
him that a French President could not 
tic his country hand and foot in such 
a fash ion. "All that he could do was 
what he did. to pledge himself to effect 
his utmost to carry through the three- 
years' bill." His candidacy for the 
presidency of the republic was under- 
taken with that object. Since he as- 
sumed his new dignity at the Ely see. 
he has striven to keep his word given 
in St. Petersburg. "The important 
point is that the scheme of a three- 
years' service originated several months 
before the German military proposals 
were known and that it is the result 
not of those proposals, but of the Rus- 
sian alliance, which has already cost 



Secrets of French Diplo- 
macy Leak Out Very 
Mysteriously. 

CLEMEXCEAU. the fiery French 
radical, and Poincare. the cul- 
tivated French President, had 
a most important conversation not so 
long ago. What they said and what 
they did have been set forth recently 
in Gil Kiits (Paris), with consequences 
embarrassing to the Dual Alliance. 
There were denials in the Temps, but 
they are too carefully worded to carry 
conviction. Xo denial was ever made 
ot the statements in Gil Bias for the 
reason, we are told, that they are true 
and "inspired from an exalted source." 
As the Gil Bias says, the Russian gov- 
ernment did not present an ultimatum 
to M. I'oincare; it gave a "friendly 
warning." "Blackmailers are usually 
polite to begin with." M. Barthou in 
effect confirmed the Gil Bias article 
when he said that "it is a condition of 
alliances that all the allied States 
should make the same effort." So the 
Russian alliance has something to do 
with the matter after all. A Radiol 



deputy asked what Russia and England 
were doing. As to England M. Barthou 
was silent ; Russia, he declared, was 
making the "necessary efforts," but he 
could give no details. 



Franco- Russian Alliance 
Endangered by Ram- 
pant Militarists. 
¥ T was M. Dumont, the French Min- 
I ister of Finance, who. according to 
the story in the Manchester Guard- 
tan, let the cat out of the bag. The 
explanations given by M. Poincare to 
M. Clemenceau, and related in the Gil 
filas, had previously been given pri- 
vately to others, and M. Dumont and 
M. Masse excused themselves to some 
of their Radical colleagues for joining 
the present Ministry on the ground 
that M. Poincare had given the same 
explanation! to them: they further 
said that they had been shown tele- 
grams from the French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg which convinced them 
that the Franco- Russian alliance would 
be endangered if the three-years' bill 
were not passed. M. Dumont Wti 
challenged' on this point and made a 
lame attempt to explain away his pre- 
vious confidences without venturing to 
deny them. He made the cxtraordi- 




M AN EWERS OP THE MILITARY 

The firmer tilti hit acre* that is where there i> room. 

— Munich SimtUeiiitmrnt 
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nary statement that he had "loyally 
accepted the three-years' service in 
order that our ambassadors should not 
be covered with shame abroad." The 
effect of this statement on the Cham- 
ber was such that M. DumOflt tried to 
remove it. He had told his friends, 
he observed, that after the joy with 
which the three-years' bill had been 
received by the "friend and ally"' of 
France, and the astonishment that it 
had excited among "our enemies." it 
could not be abandoned without "put- 
ting our ambassadors in a regrettable 
situation." M. Barthou, comments the 
organ of British liberalism, can hardly 
have been grateful to his colleague at 
that anxious moment. 



The French President 

Gets a Smart Set- 
back. 

IOUIS BARTHOU. a dandy from the 
South, a limb of the law, a jour- 
nalist, little, black-haired, quick 
with his words, a piano-player, a book- 
lover and well dressed, as the Paris 
.Action puts it. became Premier of the 
French Republic after the Cabinet of 



CURRENT OPINION 

Aristidc Briand had lasted just eight 
weeks. It was all a slap in the face of the 
new President of the French Republic, 
insists the Paris Gaulois, and it was 
that veteran destroyer of ministries, 
Clemenccau, who turned the trick. "It 
is certain that the radical Socialists of 
the old school who regarded as a 
disaster the election of Poincare to 
the Presidency of the Republic, have 
to some extent retrieved that defeat; 
but, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain that they would not have 
achieved their victory if there had 
not been a strong feeling in the 
Senate, quite apart from all party 
questions and intrigues, that the in- 
troduction of proi>ortional representa- 
tion, even in the modified form of 
the representation of minorities, would 
really endanger the existence of re- 
publican institutions as understood by 
the radical party." That is the ex- 
pression of the mind of Clemenccau 
himself to a Paris journalist- He had 
already tried to make Aristide Briand 
see all this. That statesman carried 
the deputies with him. He could not 
convince the Senate, under the thumb 



of Clemcnceau. Thus came into be- 
ing the ministry of Barthou, threaten- 
ing a succession of short-lived cab- 
inets, fears the Figaro. Luckily, "the 
German peril" is faced directly. 



British Anxicly at the 
French Cri»i». 

SO CLOSELY is British policy on 
the continent of Europe involved 
with that of France that a crisis 
involving republican institutions at 
Paris would fill London organs with 
dismay. Vet just such a crisis will 
present itself if the President of the 
Republic persists in forcing his pet 
scheme of suffrage reform, according 
to French dailies inspired by the 
radicalism of Clemenccau. The new 
Premier was wise, therefore, says the 
London Times, not to press the point 
just now, although he is against rather 
than with Clemenceau on this issue. 
"The French people have made a sin- 
gularly patriotic and enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the call for increased indi- 
vidual sacrifice to meet the palpable 
increase in the pressure of foreign 
armaments." observes the great Brit- 
ish journal. No wonder England re- 
joices at the new military burdens of 
Prance, retorts the Berlin Kreu:-Zei- 
tttng. since they arc im]>osed to render 
the "cordial understanding" of the 
two powers effective. The German 
paper can not refrain from gently 
chiding the French upon the madness 
of the infatuation they display in this 
style. 



The Suffrage Reform 
Struggle in France. 

RADICALS of the familiar anti- 
clerical sort in France view the 
latest of the many schemes to 
change the method of voting as a 
device to bring clericalism back to 
power. Such enthusiastic support as 
is given to the principle of representa- 
tion of minorities by the clerical ele- 
ment in general alarms them. Clemen- 
ceau experienced a malicious satisfac- 
tion, his foes infer, because this bill 
passed the Chamber last July when 
Poincare was Prime Minister. It 
seemed highly popular then not only 
with clericals and moderates but with 
the Socialists as well. The old guard 
— anticlericals of the Combes and 
Clemenceau school — could not hold the 
deputies. Clemenceau at the eleventh 
hour won their fight in the Senate. 
Had the two chambers fought the is- 
sue out. observes the Temps, the Re- 
public might not have survived. The 
scheme contemplates the election of 
deputies by "scrutin de liste." A con- 
stituency would embrace an entire de- 
partment. Electors vote for whole 
lists of candidates nominated by their 
respective groups. This makes an end 
of the simple constituency represented 
by its single member. 
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THE INOFFENSIVE GRANDEUR OF THE BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR IN WASHINGTON 



NO STUDENT of 
nature, however keen, con- 
templating for the first time 
the mere personal appear- 
ance of Sir Cecil Arthur 
Spring-Rice, so recently installed as 
British Ambassador at Washington, 
could divine the social rank of His 
Excellency at home. This, the great- 
est compliment that can be paid an 
aristocrat, opines London Truth, was 
said of the great Earl of Cork and of 
the "citizen king" of France, and it 
aptly sums up Sir Cecil Arthur Spring- 
Rice. His reposeful blue eye, the 
vaguely pointed beard neither gray nor 
brown nor black, the medium build, a 
figure neither spare nor portly, the 
spectacles with their ear clasps and the 
neutral gray, brown or black sack suit, 
as the case may be, blend in a general 
note of "quietness" that is altogether 
British and unfathomable. His career 
has all the quietness of the man, a 
slow, self-effacing, unobtrusive career 
at great courts. The man's voice, low, 
easily conversational, suggests that no 
hoisterousness is permitted to escape 
the firm lips lest attention be attracted 
The Ambassador has no gestures, is 
neither good-looking nor bad-looking, is 
neither haughty nor humble. Such is 
the man in externals whom the Paris 
Temps has characterized as the ablest 
living diplomatist ever sent from one 
great capital to another under orders 
from the British Foreign Office. 

Simplicity in all things is thus the 
essence of the ambassador's tempera- 
ment, but it is, to our French contem- 
porary, that high, noble and ultimate 
simplicity of the man who has ex- 
hausted experience without being jaded 
by life. He is "fresh" in the London 
sense of the term — cheerful, alive to 
new impressions, affable in the fashion 
dear to British diplomacy, which 
strives always for geniality of manner, 
avoiding the coldness and impassivity 
of Englishmen of good breeding with- 
out rushing, on the other hand, into 
effusiveness. One seems to become 
well acquainted with him all at once 
without ever penetrating below the 
quiet, easy superficiality of a manner 
bred of much mingling with men in 
Europe and Asia. Those who compre- 
hend the ideals of the British Foreign 
Office understand this manner, we read 



—it has been handed down since the 
early seventeenth century, from the first 
Duke of Buckingham, who was ravish- 
ingly polite without ostentation, mag- 
nificent without overwhelming one. 
Every British diplomatist is expected to 
be as charming as the first Duke of 
Buckingham without the jewels and the 
velvet, and Sir Cecil Arthur Spring- 
Rice is all that. 

Altho he has attained his fifty-fourth 
year, the ambassador, owing to a good 
constitution and abstemious habits, has 
lost none of the vigorous health of his 
youth. He drinks wine, as all members 
of the diplomatic corps are very likely 
to do, and he dines late. He seems to 
have no particular fondness for sport 
despite the prowess he is said to have 
shown as a cricketer in his Eton days. 
Upon the advice of Rosebery himself, 
it is said, he abandoned at the outset of 
his career any dream he may once 
have cherished of writing prose or 
verse. He is not literary, therefore, 
like Sir Renncll Rodd. or artistic, like 
his great preceptor, Rosebery. Neither 
does he emblazon his dress coat — in 
which he appears every evening at 
seven — with orders or decorations, al- 
tho he has not a few. It is said in the 
London dailies that he can make clever 
speeches: but this is a form of self- 
exploitation upon which his official 
superiors frown. He was noted at 
Oxford for his Horatian lore and his 
French is perfect. His only known re- 
laxation is an occasional visit to the 
theater. 

As a specimen of the Foreign Office 
type of character, the ambassador's per- 
sonality and career would repay study, 
it seems. Only the well-born and the 
truly British enter the charmed circle. 
Civil service requirements, strict in 
every official department, are modified 
for the Bri.ish Foreign Office to an ex- 
tent that excludes the mere passer of 
examinations, however brilliant. The 
theory is that those in the diplomatic 
service are guardians of great secrets. 
They are trustees of the safety of the 
kingdom, and it would be easy for a 
continental government to place its in- 
struments in the citadel of British di- 
plomacy if every Tom, Dick and Harry 
who passed first, rose to a secretaryship 
of legation. The fledglings, as a rule, 
belong to the first families— those 



which have served their king and 
country for generations, those to the 
manner born, those who are the sons 
and grandsons of envoys or of states- 
men. The new ambassador is a scion 
of such a house. He breathed the at- 
mosphere of diplomacy from his boy- 
hood precisely as a German prince be- 
fore entering his teens dons a uniform. 

Because he was the scion of an 
ancient house, the best blood in Eng- 
land flowing through his veins, he 
went as a lad to Eton, the greatest 
public school in the kingdom. It 
glories in the type it evolves — that of 
the Christian gentleman— and never 
has the grizzled diplomatist forgotten 
the Etonian standard. To this day, the 
Ambassador betrays what is called the 
"Eton slouch." The term is mislead- 
ing. It does not describe the gait it 
would deride. Chest out, shoulders 
back, a good swinging walk from the 
hip — these are the salient character- 
istics. Sir Arthur Cecil Spring-Rice— 
he seems to be "Arty" in the family 
circle — formed at Eton, too, his habit 
of early rising and at Eton he mani- 
fested first a fondness for the litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome which has 
never quite worn away. When he 
went up to Balliol at Oxford it was 
thought that a certain fluency in speech 
marked him out for the parliamentary 
career. The family interest could have 
procured him a scat readily enough. 
There happened, however, to be a 
shortage of material in the Foreign 
Office when a final choice was to be 
made, and the youth was put to writ- 
ing despatches. 

It has been said of Lord Rosebery 
that he has spoiled many promising 
young men who, like him, have passed 
through Eton and Oxford to enter 
diplomacy or parliament or the army 
under his auspices. The charge has 
been made in the Ijondon Post, but it 
loses all force in the light of the career 
and personality of the new ambassador 
to Washington. There has been traced 
in him many of the characteristics 
stamped by Rosebery upon the admir- 
ing youths he has influenced. Sir 
Arthur— to be officially correct. Sir 
Cecil — has the Rosebery ease of man- 
ner, a suggestion of youth surviving 
years and gray hairs that is conspicu- 
ous in Rosebery, too. He was trained 
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Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, now stationed in Washington, hu hern part of die pageantry 
of all courts and secret* that shake the world whin inadvertently allowed to leak out and which 
arc locked within the impenetrable citadel of hi» discretion. 



in the Roscbery school of democracy, 
with its lightness of method, so differ- 
ent from the heaviness of Palmcrston 
on the one hand, the flash and show of 
Disraeli on the other. He has the 
horror of "side" — a Briticism, this, for 
something like ostentation, putting on 
airs. They have quite cut out the Dis- 
raeli kind of diplomacy now at the 
Foreign Office. The sjiectacular in 
dress as in language is taboo. There is 
no more going to church in uniform 
and decorations, no more pomp and 
ceremony on the grand staircases of 
embassies, no more declarations that 
Britain is mistress of the seas. It has 
gone so far under Sir F.dward Grey, 
the least ostentatious Foreign Minister 
in Britain's history, that one of his 
Britannic Majesty's ambassadors at a 
great European capital docs not even 



dance. Sir Arthur Cecil Spring-Rice 
can dance. One may doubt if he would 
permit himself to dance with a grace 
rendering him conspicuous. The spirit 
of the British Foreign Office is alien 
to that sort of thing. 

Now it would be egregious miscon- 
ception to infer from all this, assuming 
the accuracy of European press com- 
ment Upon this diplomatist's career, 
that his simplicity of manner reflects 
any poverty of mind. He has served 
his sovereign at the legations in Brus- 
sels, in St. Petersburg, in Tokyo, in 
Berlin, in Constantinople, in Teheran 
quietly, placidly but always efficiently, 
lie has n genius for eliciting pledges, 
for negotiating difficulties. There arc 
physicians whose mere presence in a 
sick chamber soothes away the fever of 
the patient, reflects the French daily. 



and there is in the calm, unruffled de- 
portment of the British diplomatist a 
pacification that assuages an interna- 
tional crisis, lie never knows there is 
a crisis, as journalists who have sought 
him in the Russian capital and in the 
Japanese capital arc too well aware. 
His conversation with newspaper men 
is a kind of art. It is difficult to ex- 
tract information from one who. as 
1-ondon Truth infers, prides himself 
upon knowing only what he has read in 
the morning's newspaper. "I must 
look to you." he is quoted as saying to 
a correspondent of the London Times, 
in a great European capital, "to keep 
me informed. You know my sources 
of information arc nothing to yours." 
The artlessncss with which he can talk 
in this fashion is delightful. He car- 
ries it into negotiation. Never does 
he go further in negotiation than the 
bestowal of advice, lie "advised" the 
Shah's ministers at Teheran on one 
crucial occasion to release a British 
subject from a dungeon, the advice be- 
ing given with impeccable politeness 
and taken in the same quiet spirit. 

The indefinable and elusive some- 
thing beyond his quietness of manner, 
the suggestion of a giant slumbering 
within the mere man, is always sus- 
pected — felt, indeed. — in this diplo- 
matist. London dailies praise him for 
it in their appreciations. Deep down 
in bis consciousness is an abiding sense 
that he represents the greatest emp ir e 
the world has seen since Rome. A 
sense of power never leaves him, but it 
is a steadying sense. London Truth 
gives him credit for that. The im- 
portance of the man is never suggested 
at a first interview. He grows on one 
amid even the amenities of social life. 
In the end comes the knowledge that 
his self-effacement is a result of train- 
ing. He will not permit himself to be 
histrionic like Disraeli, arrogant like 
Bismarck. There is a dramatic qual- 
ity in this quietness. He has delivered 
an ultimatum in St. Petersburg as if it 
were an invitation to dinner, for in his 
time there relations were strained hor- 
ribly. But he toned it down. It is all 
tf> our contcm|n>rary the extreme touch 
in grandeur — the restraint of the artist 
who scorns effect for its own sake. 

Shahs, emperors, kings, these arc 
commonplaces in the existence of 
Spring-Rice. He has experienced 
every latitude, been in the pageantry 
of all courts. No secret of the kind 
that shakes the world when l»ctraycd 
could give him a shock of novelty. If 
he has passions, they are mastered 
If he is ever surprized he has lost all 
capacity to ln-tray it. No pomp can 
•tun him. He has feasted his" eyes 
upon the beauties of every clime at 
palace halls rivaling in splendor the 
feasts of Heliogabalus. He has sum- 
moned the great ones of the earth to 
his table and they have trooped in 
willingly without evoking in his bosom 
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a mood of that exultation forgivable 
in all not to the manner born. Not 
that this is brute impassivity, the atti- 
tude of the barbarian who scorns to 
stare at the grandeurs of Rome. But 
he has seen everything and he has felt 
everything, without concluding, like 
the man in the book of Ecclcsiastcs, 
that life is a failure. He loves life and 
he lives life — according to the precepts 
of the British Foreign Office. 



Those who have seen the great 
diplomatist escorting a Prussian prin- 
cess to a banquet table or smoking a 
cigaret with the Khedive of Egypt 
will understand all that is implied in 
the new grandeur of which he is the 
exemplification. It is personal to him- 
self and befitting a democratic age. 
since it is without the haughtiness of 
the stare of a Due de tiuise. and. to 
London Truth at any rate, destitute of 



what the French call "morgue." or the 
stiffness of officialdom. He resembles 
in this that other renowned British 
diplomatist. Sir Frank Lascelles. whose 
charming daughter he married some 
years ago. There are two children, 
both quite young. The boy is said to 
show already traces of the gifts of his 
great-grandfather, the famous first 
Lord Montcagle, while the girl inherits 
her mother's power of mimicry. 



THE ELEGANT FRENCH PREMIER 



SO clever is Monsieur Louis 
Barthou. so brilliant, indeed, 
so finely does he combine an 
infinite politeness with an in- 
nate elegance of deportment 
and of character, that his success in 
life and more particularly in the post 
of French Premier amazes more than 
one Paris daily. How can a man with 
so many charms and so many gifts suc- 
ceed? The Figaro frankly gives it up. 
To succeed in life and in politics un- 
der the third French republic, explains 
a writer in the Gaulois. one needs to 
be dull, fat-witted, ungrateful, selfish, 
without charm, and a monomaniac on 
the subject of one's own prosperity. 
In Louis Barthou. nevertheless, one 
sees combined many gifts, many vir- 
tues. Vet he gets along in spite of 
eveiything. However, there arc ex- 
ceptions to all rules and he is one. 

This French Premier gives to the 
keen correspondent of London Truth 
in Paris the impression that he is a 
dilettante. Unfortunately for himself, 
Louis Barthou is not rich, except in the 
suppleness of character which enables 
him to live on the friendliest terms 
with the powerful, the great, altho not 
always the good. Truth to tell, Louis 
Barthou is easily bored. He talks cn- 
trancingly himself. He knows all the 
arts, including that of dressing to per- 
fection. His aspect suggests the yield- 
ing grace of the sunflower rather than 
the rigidity of an oak. He looks gen- 
tle, poetical and not in the least polit- 
ical. The eye smiles long Ik- fore the 
lips wreathe themselves in harmony 
with its expression. A trifle, perhaps, 
but it has enabled Louis Barthou to 
hold his constituency during long and 
stormy years. He has a genius for 
modifying his principles which is but 
a form of his sympathy with all who 
come near him. He is republican to 
the tips of the white, slender, shajiely 
fingers (for which he is famous), but 
he is not grimly and austerely repub- 
lican like Clemenceau or Bourgeois. 
Rarthou is republican as Cupid or 
Apollo or Beau Brummcll might con- 
ceivably lie republican — that is. ro- 
mantically, graciously, sentimentally. 
Not for Barthou is the grim scorn of 
monarchy or clericalism, neither could 
he tear his clothes over the corpse of 



lilierty, in the Latin manner of Ciam- 
bctta. He is pensive at times in the 
Chamber, but that is the result of some 
failure to get hold of a rare edition 
or a bit of jewelled Florentine work. 
Louis Barthou is famous for his col- 
lection of beautiful things — jade orna- 
ments from China, Elizabethan play- 
books and that sort of thing. 

Louis Barthou is fifty-three and he 
looks it with an elegance altogether 
characteristic. Few are the men. re- 
flects the French daily, who can look 
fifty-three vigorously, gloriously, irre- 
sistibly. Louis Barthou looks fifty- 
three much as Sappho might have 
looked thirty-five or Sarah Bernhardt 
forty-one. The circumstance lends a 
new fascination to the man's personal- 
ity. He can look fifty-three with all 
the energy of thirty-two. all the fresh- 
ness of twenty-five and all the gaiety 
of nineteen. Who would not Ik- fifty- 
three if at that age one had a Louis 
Barthou's look? It is less that he 
?eems younger than his age as that his 
age — since it is his — seems younger 
than it is. The subtlety of the con- 
nection l>ctween this and his career 
does not escape the Paris journalists 
who study his personality, which to 
them suggests the century plant, bloom- 
ing in an extreme old age. 

Unless this point be understood, it is 
difficult to sec how Louis Barthou can 
be so powerful when he stands for 
nothing but his gracious self. He be- 
lieves in nothing much, we read, not 
even his own principles. He can not 
Attach himself to them. They do not 
last. "One never knows where to 
have him. he shifts about so often." 
explains our contemporary. "His evo- 
lutions, involutions and convolutions 
are comparable only with F jnic Fuilcr's 
performances." The explanation is 
that he sits down to politics in the 
fashion of London society women sit- 
ting down to auction bridge. It is all 
a game, a lest of skill. Monsieur Bar- 
thou holds trump cards always. He 
wastes none. In moving from one offi- 
cial post to another, and he has filled 
many, he acts with strictest reference 
to his own hand. And he will take no 
mean advantage of an opponent. He 
plays the game fairly, but it is always a 
game. 



During the twenty-five years of his 
parliamentary career, Louis Barthou 
has evinced a marvelous capacity for 
receiving information from others. He 
rather prides himself upon his super- 
ficiality — an easy, graceful superficial- 
ity, consistent with fluent witticisms. 
He picks up information as he goes 
along, managing a department well by 
studying his sul>ordinatcs and working 
through them. He makes no mistakes. 
He understands the human factor too 
well. Endowed with the easy and be- 
witching faculties of the intellect, he 
is not incapable of harmony with the 
dry. the precise, the bureaucratic. 
That is why he has managed the de- 
partment of the interior and the depart- 
ment of justice so well in former cab- 
inets. He never knew a thing of the 
details of either. It mattered little, 
owing to his entrancing fluency. He 
uses the French language with an elo- 
quent and epigrammatical ease when 
on his feet to answer the questions of 
suspicions deputies. He is never so 
brilliant as not to seem plausible, 
never so clever as to give offense. 
That, explains our French contempo- 
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rary, is the whole art of debate. But 
let his psychology be elucidated by the 
subtle Paris correspondent of London 
Truth. 

"A 'strong* president, king, or emperor, 
who wants all the time to have his own 
way, means a weak prime minister. Eng- 
land had a strong king in the sense of a 
wilful one in George III. No strong cab- 
inet or premier was possible in his long 
reign for any length of time. M. Bar- 
thou may therefore suit the 'combine' 
that brought in M. Poincare to the Ely see. 



Not that the latter presents, save in hav- 
ing a will of his own that must not be 
thwarted, any resemblance to the Third 

George. 

"M. Barthou is a Bcarnais. When 
Henri IV. said that Paris is well worth 
a mass and had sucked dry the Hugue- 
not orange, he was typically Bearnais. 
The Rearnais is clever, mobile, pleasant 
to deal with, because all things unto all 
men. But though you might he so inti- 
mate as to tutnyer him— address him. that 
is, with the familiar French 'thee' and 
'thou' — he is the last person to oblige 



you, however trifling the favor you ask, 
if you cannot be of use to him. 

"The four first Bernadottes, the Nor- 
wegians complained, had pretty much this 
character. The first had it in a remark- 
able degree. He never betrayed anyone, 
though charged with having done so. But 
he had a knack of slipping away from 
close associates when he could be of use 
to them, and they could be of no fur- 
ther use to him. His son and grandsons 
had that collecting instinct and the tastes 
that make M. Barthou's flat in the Ave- 
nue d'Antin an interesting museum." 



ESSAD PASHA: THE FEUDAL ROBBER CHIEF WHO SEEKS 

THE THRONE OF ALBANIA 



IF the Albanians wish Essad to be 
their Prince — Essad, the most pic- 
turesque and the most conspicuous 
of Balkan personalities just now — 
he may. opines the London Spec- 
tator, be a figure for a long time to 
come. Europe, in the diplomatic sense 
of that geographical expression, may 
prefer a royalty from one of the estab- 
lished dynasties, but Europe will not 
have her way in the end if Essad Pasha 
can decide the point. And what if Es- 
sad himself were to found an enduring 
dynasty? Even that, says the London 
periodical, would not be so wonderful 
as the founding of the present Swedish 
dynasty by the private soldier of the 
French revolution, Bernadotte. 

Essad Pasha, whom newspaper read- 
ers will remember as the hero of Scu- 
tari, expressed last month his intention 
of working in agreement with the 
Italian government for "a satisfactory 
and definite solution" of the question in 
which his interest is so jiersonal. His 
methods of "work" are elucidated by 
one who knows him well through the 
medium of an anecdote published by 
the London News. It is like a Story 
from Benvenuto Cellini's memoirs and 
despite its melodramatic flavor is too 
well attested to call for anyone's skep- 
ticism. Many years ago, a tragedy of 
the too familiar kind under the old 
Sultan threw all Constantinople into a 
state of wildest excitement. Abdul Ha- 
mid was at the time at the height of 
his power, and none enjoyed greater 
favor with him than a young Albanian 
named Gani Toptani. Gani was the 
Sultan's friend and the Sultan's special 
executioner— not a very exalted char- 
acter, but clever and handsome. One 
day he grew too impudent and insulted 
his master. Abdul Hamid's justice was 
swift. An order went forth secretly to 
the Grand Vizier. Gani Toptani was 
shot dead. Eight days later the per- 
petrator of the outrage was himself 
killed in broad daylight on the Galata 
bridge. A card pinned to the wound 
iMire the legend: "Done by Essad Top- 
tani." This is the Essad who but the 
other day was the commandant of 



Scutari, and who has now proclaimed 
himself Prince of the autonomous 
Albania. 

A wild, imperious, primitive charac- 
ter, like most Ghcgs. but not inattract- 
ivc and in many ways even fascinating 
is this Essad Pasha as described by the 
London daily. He had to avenge his 
brother because that was the law of 
the mountains, the great canon of blood 
feud bequcated to all posterity by Lek 
Ducagin, the lawgiver of the time of 
Scandcrbcg. But then Essad has also 
from his youth been an ardent Albanian 
patriot, proud of his race and its his- 
tory, and an early advocate of the Pan- 
Albanian national idea, and even of the 
Latin script, for the sake of which he 
quarreled with the Young Turks and 
became their deadly enemy. For with 
these men of primitive instincts every- 
thing assumes an exaggerated charac- 
ter. What Rcnan once remarked of the 
Semitic genius applies also to the Al- 
banian; he, too, thinks and acts in anti- 
theses. He does not say, "I love Isaac 
better than Esau." He says. "I love 
Isaac; I hate Esau." Both their hatred 
and love are great, and just as they will 
not spare their enemy so they will not 
spare themselves for the man or the 
idea they love. 

Essad is. indeed, an Albanian of the 
purest water. His family, the Top- 
tanis, of Tirana, near Durazzo, is one 
of the richest and most powerful in 
the country. Its history is the typical 
history of feudal robber chiefs such as 
we read in medieval chronicles. Essad 
himself was from the first educated for 
the army. He did his service in many 
garrisons of Macedonia and Anatolia. 
Next he became commander of the 
gendarmerie at Constantinople. lie 
took a distinguished part in the cam- 
paign of 180,7 against Greece, and re- 
ceived from the Sultan the title of 
Pasha. So great was his personal and 
family influence in the political world 
at Constantinople that Abdul Hamid 
never dared lay his hands on him 
for the murder of his agent. He only 
transferred him to Yanina to command 
the local gendarmerie, and even con- 



ferred upon him the rank of a general. 
It was while there that Essad first em- 
braced the doctrines of the Young 
Turks. 

It was not the constitutional ideals 
of Ahmed Riza and his friends which 
attracted Essad. There was the motive 
of personal revenge upon the real 
author of his brother's death, the 
red and irresponsible tyrant in Yil- 
diz Kiosk. Essad remained the im- 
placable enemy of the assassin of his 
brother, and, to that extent, continued 
to side with the new regime. As the 
counter-revolution broke out, he re- 
mained with the Young Turks and left 
the capital to join the Salonica troops 
in their historical march for the vindi- 
cation of the Constitution. Here he 
soon met with the chance of his life- 
time. Constantinople was taken, and 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam issued a fctwa, de- 
posing Abdul Hamid. Who was to 
take the fateful message to the Caliph 
at Yildiz Kiosk? Slowly and grimly, 
Essad rose before the Committee, and 
said, "I will go to Abdul Hamid." 
Everyone realized the compelling logic 
of this offer, and Essad, accompanied 
by three other members of the Com- 
mittee, went to Yildiz Kiosk. As the 
Sultan, trembling from head to foot, 
presented himself to the visitors, Essad 
spoke: "In accordance with the fctwa 
and by the decision of the National 
Assembly thou art deposed from the 
throne, Abdul Hamid." What feelings 
must have agitated at that moment the 
wild heart of Essad I But never after- 
wards did he like to dilate upon this 
most dramatic incident in his life, and 
speaking a few months ago to a French 
friend he admitted that whenever he 
thought of that brief dialogue with Ab- 
dul Hamid "something like the taste 
of lemon would rise to his tongue." 

Essad is about fifty years of age, and 
his high forehead, Roman nose, and 
straight and sharp look betray the 
warrior race to which he belongs. A 
peculiarity of his features is the fixed 
immobility of his right eye, giving the 
impression that he is constantly taking 
aim with his Mauser. 
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WOMEN WHO ARE MAKING GOOD IN PUBLIC OFFICE 



MANY people would be sur- 
prised if they were told that 
women in the United States 
now hold positions as Judge, 
as State Senator, as head of 
a Bureau of Sanitation, as inspector of 
amusements, and as industrial expert. 
Vet such is actually the case. The 
story is unfolded in character sketches 
appearing in current newspapers and 
magazines. ' 

The only woman Judge in the coun- 
try lives in Chicago. Her name is 
Mary Margaret Hartehnc, and she 
heads the Court for Delinquent Girls. 
She is a Chicagoan by birth and was 
educated in the public schools. She 
graduated from the Law School of 
Northwestern University in 1894 and 
took up general practice, specializing 
in probate law. In 1897 she was ap- 
pointed Public Guardian of Cook 
County by Governor Tanner. She re- 
signed this position upon her appoint- 
ment to her present place. 

She is still comparatively young, 
and. according to the New York Times, 
has a keenly intellectual face, sensitive, 
sympathetic and serious. "She is per- 
haps a trifle old-fashioned in appear- 
ance," the same authority proceeds, 
"dresses plainly and neatly, and is cer- 
tainly old-fashioned in her ideals and 
her outlook on life." 

Girls who have "gone wrong" ap- 
pear before Miss Hartclmc from day 
to day. She treats them with never- 
failing high-miudedness. and tries to 
impress upon them that she is their 
friend, not their enemy. "In nine out 
of ten cases." she observes, "these 
young girls are more sinned against 
than sinning. They arc not criminal. 
They are, as a rule, poor deluded 
creatures too young to have an ade- 
quate conception of the tragedy upon 
which they have stumbled." She con- 
tinues : 

"Knowing as I do that these children 
have been misled through their ignorance 
of life, I make it a point never to send 
a first offender to a correctional institu- 
tion unless she seems hopelessly incorrigi- 
ble. Those who have made a misstep for 
the first time and show a realization of 
the seriousness of their act, I send to 
their own homes or find employment for 
them with good families. They arc then 
kept under the watchful eyes of a pro- 
bation officer who visits them and receives 
reports from them at least once a month. 

"Many girls come before me with an 
insolent and defiant air. I excuse this. 
It is usually the result of their wrong 
idea of the law and the court, whose only- 
purpose they seem to think is to punish 
them. With this sort of girl it is neces- 
sary sometimes to be severe. I usually 
manage. however, to gain their confidence 
and impress upon them the idea that I 
am interested only in their welfare. 

"Subnormal, weak-willed, and mentally 
deficient girls, of course, require to be 



dealt with in a different way. Often they 
are a menace to society, and 1 deem it 
best to send them to institutions where 
they will have the benefit of protection 
and proper direction." 

The remedy for conditions that lead 
girls astray does not lie, in Miss Bar- 
tclmc's judgment, in a court. What 
is needed, she feels, is the repeal of 
obsolete laws, and the passing of new 
ones. Public sentiment must be 
aroused. Municipal aid must be en- 
listed. One definite reform that she 
proposes is this: 

"An innovation which would lie a vital 
step in guarding the innocence of girls 
would be the appointment of women on 
the police force. These police women 
would inspect factories, stores, and all 
places where girls are employed in large 
numbers and tea that conditions were not 
only hygienic but moral. They would 
chaperon all public dances. They would 
censor the pictures in ,s-cent theaters. 
They would keep a watchful eye on skat- 
ing-rinks, ice-cream parlors, and saloons 
that do a back-room business. They 
would patrol city parks and summer gar- 
dens and guard girls against men who 
prey. They would supervizc commercial 
amusements of all kinds and in general 
would act as safeguards for girls against 
all the dangers that surround them." 

The idea embodied in Miss Bar- 
tclme's proposal has already been car- 
ried into effect in one city. Josephine 



Roche, of Denver, is an integral part 
of the police force, and supervizes 
dance - halls, moving - picture shows, 
skating-rinks and other forms of com- 
mercialized recreation. It seems that 
in the summer of 1912 Judge Ben B. 
Lindscy, of the Juvenile Court in Den- 
ver, and Police Commissioner George 
Creel, secured the adoption of an ordi- 
nance establishing the city's right to 
control and regulate popular amuse- 
ments with respect to the greater pro- 
tection of children. The need of such 
supervision had long been evident, but 
the ordinance was fought bitterly by 
owners of resorts who felt that their 
profits would be diminished. The suc- 
cess or failure of the new measure 
would depend, it became clear, on the 
character of the supervisor appointed. 
At this juncture the idea of appointing 
Miss Roche came to the authorities as 
an inspiration. She was a New York 
girl of good family. She had done 
settlement work. She was one of 
those rare characters whose motives 
3 re based in the desire to help, rather 
than in the desire for self-expression. 
The appointment of Miss Roche more 
than fulfilled expectations. Mr. Creel 
tells us (in the Metropolitan) : 

"From the start, she was an amazing 
sort of cop. for all her energies were 
devoted to avoiding all necessity for ar- 
rests. When she made the rounds of 
the amusement places she didn"t say, "Do 
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1 1 1 A] i OF A BUREAU OK SANITATION 



"( hicf" Chadsey. of Cleveland, is the only 
woman in America in charge of a corps of uni- 
formed men. 

so and so or I'll lock you up.' What she 
did was to talk long and quietly with 
every sullen, resentful man of the lot, 
citing instances of assault and seduction 
growing out of the nightly swarming* 
of mere children about rink and show 
and hall, showing the stain of shame and 
tears on many a dime, and appealing to 
their sense of decency and love of family. 
Miss Roche's policy turned every pro- 
prietor into an active supporter of the 
ordinance." 

"Chief" Chadscy. of Cleveland, is 
another woman with an ideal, who is 
doing big work. She is at the head of 
the Bureau of Sanitation. The Sani- 
tary Police of Cleveland are uniformed 
officers who carry revolvers and enjoy 
all the powers of the usual policeman : 
but their mission is unique. They arc 
employees not of the Police Depart- 
ment, but of the Department of Health. 
Their job is to keep Cleveland clean. 
Miss Chadsey, we learn, has reached 
her present position by logical steps 
and after varied experiences. She went 
tO school at the L'niversity of Chicago, 
were she specialized in social work. 
She took a Carnegie fellowship and 
studied at first hand the social organ- 
izations of some of the Western in- 
dustries. She went out to the silk 
industries of N'ew Jersey and of Penn- 
sylvania, made a rc|>ort on the home- 
It is women in New York. Philadelphia 
and Boston, and made special studies 
of waitresses and department store 
girls. When she first took up social 
work in Cleveland, it was as an in- 
vestigator of dance-halls. A little later 
she was appointed tenement-house in- 
spector. This led inevitably to the 
problem of sanitation. She organized 
"sanitary squads." and finally became 
•o necessary to the city that n special 
position was created for her. Says 
Helen Christine Dennett, in the Pic- 
torial Review: 



"Mildred Chadscy is a notable example 
of the new kind of woman who wins her 
way into municipal affairs. She did not 
enter social work by accident ; she 
planned it as a life profession. She did 
not slip in as so many women do, through 
the side door of a woman's club inter- 
ested in civic matters; she went to school 
and studied how to help. The position 
she holds and the almost incredible ac- 
complishment of her three years in the 
City of Cleveland are due in some meas- 
ure to the city itself, but still more to the 
fact that she knew scientifically tried and 
proven cures for municipal ills and that 
she was prepared to put them into 
practice." 

A fourth woman of large public 
spirit and capacity is Mrs. Helen Ring 
Robinson, "the Senator from Colo- 
rado." She was born in Massachusetts, 
and went to Colorado twenty years 
ago. At that time she was a school 
teacher and an anti-suffragist. "It 
was only after I became interested in 
civic conditions and improvements," 
she says, "that I saw the value to the 
State of equal suffrage." 

Since her election to the Colorado 
Senate a few months ago, Mrs. Robin- 
son has been anything but a cipher. 
Her most notable achievement was the 
introduction of a Minimum Wage Bill. 
It is now a law and it creates a commis- 
sion for investigating the wages paid to 
women in mercantile and manufactur- 
ing establishments, in telephone and 
telegraph offices, and in every depart- 
ment of woman's work outside the 
home with the purpose of determining 
whether or not these wages arc suffi- 
cient for the necessaries of life. 

Another piece of legislation in which 
Senator Robinson took special interest 
was a bill providing for better work- 
ing conditions for miners. One of her 
most telling speeches was in defense 
of the women of Denver who had been 
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Senator, has already made an enviable record 
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assailed as hard drinkers and smokers. 
Another effective speech was made in 
opposition to a libel bill, which pro- 
posed to muzzle the press. Mrs. Robin- 
son says she is proud of her State. 
To a New York Evening I'ost inter- 
viewer, recently, she pointed out that 
some of the best laws ever enacted are 
on Colorado's statute book. The Mini- 
mum Wage bill, the Miners' bill, chil- 
dren's bills, an eight-hour work-day 
for women, another for men. arc but 
items on a long program of highly so- 
cial legislation. As to the women's 
part, she remarked: 

"Well, all I can say is that these laws 
have been passed since women got the 
suffrage. The co-guardianship of parents 
was enacted into law almost immediately 
after women were enfranchised. They 
had worked for it a long time before 
that. In industrial legislation Colorado 
is fairly anticipating conditions. When 
I was urging the Minimum Wage law, 
people said to me. 'Oh. Colorado doesn't 
need such a law as yet.' Hut I urged that 
wc be ahead of the need, that it would 
save some hardship and misery if we 
were ahead, and we arc ahead." 

This record of feminine achievement 
in public life would not be complete 
without a reference to President Wil- 
son's appointment of Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman as a member of the Indus- 
trial Commission which is to inves- 
tigate and report on the relations be- 
tween capital and labor. The other 
members of the Commission arc all 
men. Mrs. Harriman married a nephew 
of the late K. II. Harriman. She has 
interested herself for a long time in 
problems of immigration and of social 
welfare. She belongs to the National 
Civic Federation and to the Child Wel- 
fare Association. In the last campaign 
she was President of the Women's Na- 
tional Wilson and Marshall organiza- 
tion, and made speeches in favor of 
the Democratic candidates. 
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IOLANTHE"— GILBERT'S IMMORTAL LIBRETTO 



THE success attending the 
yearly revivals of Gilbert and 
Sullivan's operettas attests the 
enduring quality of Gilbert's 
humor. "The Mikado," "The 
Pirates of Penzance," "Pinafore." and 
that brilliant satire of the esthetic 
movement, "Bunthorne." are as real 
to-day as they were to the audiences of 
Gilbert and Sullivan's day. "Iolanthe," 
recently produced by the Shuherts, re- 
veals Gilbert as a prophet. He fore- 
shadowed the action of Parliament 
which recently robbed the House of 
Lords of its power when, many years 
ago. he assigned that ancient institution 
to fairyland. On the other hand the 
semi-serious revival of the belief in 
fairies, led by Chesterton and others of 
his ilk, lends peculiar timeliness to Gil- 
bert's fairies. Simeon Stmnsky in the 
New York Evening Post jocularly sug- 
gests that the time is ripe for an aca- 
demic discussion of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's permanent place in the world of 
creative art by a pedantic German pro- 
fessor. The imaginary professor com- 
pares the character of Ko-Ko in "The 
Mikado" with the Lord High Chan- 
cellor who enlivens the score of "Io- 
lanthe." This character, wc arc told, 
is less subtle than Ko-Ko, tho, within 
his limitations, no less real. 

"Like Ko-Ko he has risen from hum- 
ble beginnings. But whereas our Jap- 
anese hero attains fortune by trusting 
himself lioldly and joyfully to life, lotting 
the currents carry him whither they will, 
like Byron, like Peer Gynt. and like 
Senator Martinc. the Lord High Chan- 
cellor's rise is the result of painful con- 
centration and steadfast plodding. Ko-Ko 
is at various times the statesman, the 
poet, the lover, the man of the world (as 
when he is tripped up by the Mikado's 
umbrella-carrier). The Lord High Chan- 
cellor is always the lawyer. In response 
to Strephon's impassioned cry that all 
Nature joins with him in pleading his 
love, that dry legal soul can only remark 
that an affidavit from a thunderstorm or 
a few words on oath from a heavy 
shower would meet with all the attention 
they deserve. 

"Plainly, we have here a man who has 
won his way to the highest place in his 
profession by humdrum methods; the 
same methods which Sir Joseph Porter, 
K. C. B., employed when, by writing in 
a hand of remarkable roundness and flu- 
ency, he became the ruler of the Queen's 
navee; the same methods brought into 



play by Major-Genera] Stanley, of the 
British army and Penzance, when he 
qualified himself for his high position by 
memorizing a great number of cheerful 
facts about the square of the hypothc- 



Thcre is matter enough for an entire 
on Gilbert's self-made men— Ko- 
Ko. the Lord High Chancellor, Major- 
General Stanley, and the lawyer in 
'Trial by Jury.' who laid the foundation 
of his fortunes by marrying a rich attor- 
ney's elderly ugly daughter. I throw out 
the suggestion in the hope that it will be 
some day taken up as the subject of a 
Ph.D. thesis in the University of Ari- 
zona." 

This is good fun, of course, but 
there certainly is room for a chapter 
on Gilbert and Sullivan in any history 
of the English drama. The libretto of 
"Iolanthe," tho originally published in 
1889, is more original and more novet 
than Paul Rubens' "Sunshine Girl," 
the dernier cri in English musical 
comedy. Such, at least, is the claim 
of one of its critics, Robert Allerton 
Parker. "What." he asks, in The In- 
ternational, "is the secret of this new- 
ness and this originality?" The Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operetta, he goes on 
to say, remains perennially young in 
the sense that Lucian's dialogs remain 
perennially young; in the sense that 
Moliere's comedy remains perennially 
new and original, in spite of Moliere's 
sincere confession of plagiarism. In 
these comic operas, collaboration is not 
merely an obstacle successfully over- 
come. It is an art. Gilbert, Mr. Par- 
ker continues, is in reality the father 
of the artificial satirical comedies of 
Oscar Wilde and St. John Hankin. and 
even Bernard Shaw owes him a debt 
of gratitude. 

In the recent performance of 
"Iolanthe" Dc Wolf Hopper's per- 
sonality overshadowed, by sheer merit, 
the other performers. Yet Mary A. 
Sanger, as the corpulent fairy queen, 
was no less delightful. The play opens 
in an Arcadian landscape, with a song 
of the fairies: 

"We mini dance and we molt »ing 
Round about our fniry ring." 

At the end of the chorus all sigh 
heavily. 

Celia. Ah. it's all very well,, but since 
our Queen banished Iolanthe. fairy revels 
have not been what they were. 

Lula. Iolanthe was the life and soul 



of Fairyland. Why, she wrote all our 
songs and arranged all our dances! We 
sing her songs and wc trip her measures, 
but we don't enjoy ourselves. 

Fleta. To think that five-and-twenty 
years have elapsed since she was ban- 
ished! What could she have done to 
have deserved so terrible a punishment? 

Lr.u.A. Something awful : she married 
a mortal. 

Fleta. Oh! Is it injudicious to marry 
a mortal? 

Leila. Injudicious? It strikes at the 
root of the whole fairy system. By our 
laws the fairy who marries a mortal 
dies. 

Celia. But Iolanthe didn't die. 
(Enter Queen of the Fairies.) 

Ql'ee.v. No. because your Queen, who 
loved her with a surpassing love, com- 
muted her sentence to penal servitude for 
life, on condition that she left her hus- 
band without a word of explanation and 
never communicated with him again. 

Leila. And that sentence of penal 
servitude she is now working out at the 
bottom of that stream? 

Queen. Yes. But when I banished 
her I gave her all the pleasant places of 
the earth to dwell in. I'm sure I never 
intended that she should go and live at 
the bottom of that stream. It makes me 
perfectly wretched to think of the dis- 
comfort she must have undergone. 

Leila. To think of the damp! And 
her chest was always delicate. 

Queen-. And the frogs! ugh! I never 
shall enjoy any peace of mind until 1 
know why Iolanthe went to live among 
the. frogs. 

Fleta. Then why not summon her and 
ask her? 

Qi-kex. Why? Because if I set eyes 
on her I should forgive her at once. 

Ch.ia. Then why not forgive her? 
Twenty-five years! it's a long time. 

Leila. Think how we loved her ! 

Qi'KJN. Loved her? What was your 
love to mine ? Why. she was invaluable 
to me! Who taught me to curl my- 
self inside a buttercup? Iolanthe! Who 
taught me to swing upon a cobweb? 
Iolanthe! Who taught me to dive into a 
dewdrop, to nestle in a nutshell, to gam- 
bol upon gossamer? Iolanthe! 

Leila. She certainly did surprising 
things. 

Fi.eta. Oh give her back to us, great 
Queen — for your sake, if not for ours. 
(.411 kneel in supplication.) 

Ql'EEN f irresolute >. Oh. I should be 
strong. Init I am weak : I should br mar- 
ble, but 1 am clay. Her punishment lias 
been heavier than I intended. I did not 
mean that she should live among the 
frogs. And— Well ! well ! it shall be as 
you wish. 
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Queen. lolanthe ! 
All. From thy 
dark exile thou art 
summoned ; 
Come to our call, 
lolanthe ! 

lolanthe! 

lolanthe ! 
Come to our call, 

lolanthe ! 
(lolanthe rises 
from the water. 
She is clad in tat- 
tered and somber 
garments. She af>- 
p roaches the Queen 
with head bent and 
arms crossed. ) 

lOLANTHK. 

With humhle hrcast. 

And every hope 
laid low. 
To thy behest. 

Offended Quern. 
I bow. 

Queen. 
For a dark sin 

against our fairy 

laws 

We sent thee into 
lifelong banish- 
ment ; 

But Mercy holds her 
sway within our 
hearts ; 

Rise, thou art par- 
doned ! 

Iolanthk. Par- 
doned ? 
All. Pardoned ! 
lor, a nthe. Ah! 
(Her rags fall 
from her, and she 
appears clothed as 
a fairy. The Queen 
places a diamond 
coronet on her head 
and embraces her. 
The others also em- 
brace her. ) 

Chobis. 
Welcome to our 

hearts again, 
lolanthe! lolanthe! 
We have shared the 

hitter pain, 
lolanthe! lolanthe! 

Every heart and every hand 
In our loving little kind 
Welcomes thee to Fairyland, 
lolanthe! 

Queen. And now tell me: with all the 
world to choose from, why on earth did 
you decide to live at the bottom of that 
stream ? 

I oi.a nthe. To be near my son, Stre- 
phon 

Qi'fen. Your son! Bless my heart! 
1 didn't know you had a sun. 

Iolaxthe. He was born soon after I 
left my husband by your royal command, 
but he doesn't even know of his father's 
existence. 

Fi.eta. How old is he? 

Iolantiie. Twenty-four. 

LktLA. Twenty-four! Xo one to look 
at you would think you hail a son of 
twenty-four ! But, of course, that's one 
iif the advantages of heinjj immortal — we 
never prow old. Is he pretty? 
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Iolanthk. He's extremely pretty, but 
he's inclined to be stout. 

All (disappointed). Oh! 

Queen. I see no objection to stoutness 
in nv "deration. 

I'llia. And what is he? 

Iolanthk. He's an Arcadian shepherd, 
•ltd he is in love with Phyllis. a ward in 
Chancery. 

ClLIA, A mere shepherd, and he half 
a fairy! 

Iolanthk. He's a fairy down to the 
waist, but his lev.- are mortal. 
Cklia. Dear me! 

Queen. I have no reason to suppose 
that I am more curious than other people. 
I ltl I confess I should like In set- a person 
who is a fairy down to the waist, but 
whose legs are mortal. 

Iolanthk, Nothing easier, for here he 
comes. 

( F.ntcr Slrephon. singing and dancing, and 
ployinii on a flageolet.) 



the recent revival of 



"Has the LorJ 
Chancellor at last 
given his consent 
to your marriage 
with his beauti- 
ful ward Phyllis?" 
asks the solicitous 
mother. 

Strephon. Not 
he, indeed ! To all 
my tearful prayers 
he answers mc, "A 
shepherd lad is not 
til helpmate for a 
ward of Chancery." 
I stood in court, and 
there 1 sang him 
songs of Arcadce, 
with flageolet ac- 
companiment in vain. 
At first he seemed 
amused, so did the 
Bar, but, quickly 
wearying of my 
song and pipe, he 
ktdc mc get out. A 
servile usher then, 
in crumpled bands 
and rusty bomba- 
sine, led mc. still 
singing, into Chan- 
cery Lane! I'll go 
no more; III marry 
her to-day. and brave 
the upshot, be what 
it may ! (Sees Fai- 
ries.) But who are 
these? 

Iolanthe. Oh. 
Strephon, rejoice 
with mc; my Queen 
has pardoned me ! 

Stkephon. Par- 
doned you, mother? 
This is good news, 
indeed ! 

Iolanthe. And 
these ladies are my 
beloved sisters. 

Strepiion. Your 
sisters? Then they 
are my aunts. (He 
kneels. ) 

Queen. A pleas- 
ant piece of news 
her wedding-day ! 
My bride knows 
I dare not tell 
She thinks mc 



for your bride on 

Strephon. Hush! 
nothing of my fairyhood. 
her. lest it frighten her. 
mortal, and prefers mc so. 

Leila. Your fairyhood doesn't seem to 
have done you much good. 

Strephon. Much good? It's the curse 
of my existence! What's the use of be- 
ing half a fairy? My body can creep 
through a keyhole, but what's the good of 
that when my legs are left kicking be- 
hind? I can make myself invisible down 
to the waist, but that's of no use when 
my legs remain exposed to view. My 
brain is a fairy brain, but from the waist 
downward I'm a gibbering idiot. My up- 
per half is immortal, but my lower half 
grows older every day. and some day or 
other must die of obi age. What's to be- 
come of my upper half when I've buried 
my lower half, I really don't know. 

QVKBM, I see your difficulty, but with 
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a fair}' brain you 
should seek an in- 
tellectual sphere of 
action. Let me see : 
I've a borough or 
two at my disposal ; 
would you like to 
go into Parliament ? 

loLANTHC A fairy 
member! That 
would be delightful. 

Strepuon. I ' m 
afraid I should do 
no good there. You 
sec. down to the 
waist I'm a Tory of 
the most determined 
description, but my 
legs arc a couple 
of confounded Rad- 
icals, and on a divi- 
sion they'd be sure 
to take me into the 
wrong lobby. You 
see. they're two to 
one, which is a 
strong working ma- 
jority. 

Queen. Don't let 
that distress you : 
you shall be return- 
ed as a Liberal- 
Conservative, and your legs shall be our 
peculiar care. 

Strethon (bowing). I see Your Ma- 
jesty does not do things by halves. 

qVren. No; we are fairies down to 
the fe*t. 

This is followed by a charming 
scene between Phyllis and Strcphnn. 
We learn that the penalty for marry- 
ing one of the Lord Chancellor's wards 
without his consent is penal servitude, 
for life. We also learn that half the 
House of Lords is in love with Phyllis. 
Enter a procession of peers, headed 
by the Karl of Mount Ararat and Earl 
of Tolloller. 

Chorus. 

Loudly let the trumpet bray— 
Tantantara ! 
Gayly bang the sounding brasses — 
Tring 1 
As upon its lordly way 
This unique procession passes! 
Tantantara! tzing! boom ! 
How, ye lower, middle classes! 
How, ye tradesmen ! bow, ye masses ! 
Hlow the trumpets, bang the brasses ! 

Tantantara! tzing! boom! 
We are peers of highest station. 
Paragons of legislation. 
Pillars of the British nation ! 
Tantantara! tzing! boom! 
(Enter the Lord Chancellor, followed by 
his train-bearer.) 
Ijjrd Chancellor. 
The law is the true embodiment 
Of everything that's excellent : 
It has no kind of fault or flaw; 
And I, my lords, embody the law. 
The constitutional guardian I 
Of pretty young wards in Chancery- 
All are agreeable girls, and none 
Are over the age of twenty-one. 
A pleasant occupation for 
A rather susceptible Chancellor! 
All. A pleasant, etc. 
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But. tho the compliment implied 
Inflates me with legitimate pride. 
It nevertheless can't be denied 
That it has its inconvenient side: 
For I'm not so old and not so plain, 
And I'm quite prepared to marry again ; 
Hut there'd be the deuce to pay in the 
Lords 

If I fell in love with one of my wards; 
Which rather tries my temper, for 
I'm such a susceptible Chancellor! 
All. Which rather, etc. 

And every one who'd marry a ward 
Must come to me for my accord ; 
And in my court I sit all day. 
Giving agreeable girls away — 
With one for him, and one for he. 
And one for you, and one for ye, 
And one for thou, and one for thee ; 
But never, oh never, a one for me; 
Which is exasperating for 
A highly susceptible Chancellor! 
All. Which is. etc. 
Lord Tolloller. And now, my lord, 

suppose we proceed to the business of 

the day? 

Lord Chancellor. By all means. 
Phyllis, who is a ward of court, has so 
powerfully affected your lordships that 
you have appealed to me in a body to 
give her to whichever one of you she 
may think proper to select ; and a noble 
lord has gone to her cottage to request 
her immediate attendance. It would lie 
idle to deny that 1, myself, have the mis- 
fortune to lie singularly attracted by this 
young person. My regard for her is 
rapidly undermining my constitution. 
Three months ago 1 was a stout man. 
I need say no more. Ff I could reconcile 
it with my duty, I should unhesitatingly 
award her to myself, for I can con- 
scientiously say that 1 know no man who 
is so well fitted to render her exception- 
ally happy. Hut such an award would be 
open to misconstruction, and therefore, at 
whatever personal inconvenience, I waive 
my claim. 



Lord Tolloller. 
My lord. 1 desire, 
on the part of this 
House, to express 
its sincere sympathy 
with your lordship's 
most painful posi- 
tion. 

Lord Chancellor. 
1 thank your lord- 
ships. The feelings 
of a Lord Chancel- 
lor who is in love 
with a ward of 
court are not to be 
envied. What is his 
position? Can he 
give his own con- 
sent to his own mar- 
riage with his own 
ward ? Can he marry 
his own ward with- 
out his own con- 
sent? And if he 
marries his own 
ward without his 
own consent, can he 
commit himself for 
contempt of his own 
court? Can he ap- 
pear by counsel 
before himself to 
move for arrest of his own judgment? 
Ah, my lords, it is indeed painful to have 
to sit upon a woolsack which is stuffed 
with such thorns as these. 

(Enter Lord Mount Ararat.) 
Lord Mount Ararat. My lords, I have 
the pleasure to inform your lordships that 
I have succeeded in persuading the young 
lady to present herself at the Bar of this 
House. 

Phyllis enters. Tolloller and Ararat 
present their claims to the hand of 
Phyllis. She declares that she is al- 
ready betrothed to Strcphon. 

(Exeunt all the Peers, marching round 
stage with much dignity. Lord Chancel- 
lor separates Phyllis from Strephon, and 
orders her off. Manent Lord Chancellur 
and Strephon.) 

Lord Chancellor. Now, sir. what ex- 
cuse have you to offer for having dis- 
obeyed an order of the Court of Chan- 
cery? 

Strephon. My lord, I know no court 
of Chancery; 1 go by Nature's acts of 
Parliament. The bees, the breeze, the 
seas, the rocks, the brooks, the gales, the 
vales, the fountains, and the mountains, 
cry, "You love this maiden ; take her. we 
command you I" Tis writ in heaven by 
the bright-barbed dart that leaps forth 
into lurid light from each grim thunder- 
cloud. The very rain pours forth her sad 
and sodden sympathy. When chorused 
Nature bids me take my love, shall I re- 
ply, "Nay, but a certain Chancellor for- 
bids it"? Sir, you are England's Lord 
High Chancellor, but are you Chancellor 
of birds and trees, king of the winds and 
prince of thunder-clouds? 

Lord Chancellor. No. It's a nice 
point ; I don't know that I ever met it 
before. But my difficulty is. that at pres- 
ent there's no evidence before the court 
that chorused Nature has interested her- 
self in the matter. 

STRF.rHON. No evidence? You have 
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my word for it. I tell you that she bade 
idc take my love. 

Loud Chancellor. Ah! but, my good 
sir, you mustn't tell us what she told 
you ; it's not evidence. Now, an affidavit 
from a thunderstorm or a few words on 
oaih from a heavy shower would meet 
with all the attention they deserve. 

Strephon. And have you the heart to 
apply the prosaic rules of evidence to a 
case which hubbies over with poetical 
emotion? 

Lord Chancellor. Distinctly. I have 
always kept my duty strictly before my 
eyes; and it is to that fact that I owe 
my advancement to my present distin- 
guished position. 

{Exit Lord Chancellor.) 
(To Strephon, who is in tears, enters 
lolonthe.) 

Strephon. Oh, Phyllis! Phyllis! To 
be taken from you just as 1 was on the 
point of making you my own ! Oh, it's 
too much ! it is too much ! 

Ioi.anthe. My son in tears, and on his 
wedding-day ? 

Strephon. My wedding-day ! Oh, 
mother, weep with mc, for the law has 
interposed between us. and the Lord 
Chancellor has separated us for ever ! 

Ioi.anthe. The Lord Chancellor! 
(Aside.) Oh, if he did but know! 

Strephon (overhearing her). If he 
did but know — what? 

Ioi-anthe. No matter. The Lord 
Chancellor has no power over you. Re- 
member, you are half a fairy; you can 
defy him— down to the waist. 

Strephon Yes. but from the waist 
downward he can commit me to prison 
for years. ' Of what avail is it that my 
body is free if my legs are working out 
seven years' penal servitude? 

I ola nth R. True. But take heart: our 
Queen has promised you her special pro- 
tection. I'll go to her and lay your 
peculiar case before her, 

Strkphon. My beloved mother, how 
can I repay the debt I owe you? 

The Lords and the Lord High Chan- 
cellor discover Strephon kissing his 
mother, who, l>cing a fairy, looks 
younger than her son. No one be- 
lieves in his fairy-tale. In vain he 
pleads with them. Phyllis scornfully 
turns from him and engages herself to 
both earls, being in love with neither. 
Here the Fairy Queen conies to his 
rescue. If she cannot give him the 
heart of Phyllis, she at least can give 
him revenge. 

QfEKN. 

Take down our sentence as we speak it. 
And he shall wreak it (indicating Stre- 
phon). 

Hence forth. Strephon. cast away 
Crooks and pipes and ribbons so gay. 
Rocks and herds that bleat and low; 
Into Parliament you go. 

FaIRM.S 

Into Parliament he shall go. 

Hacked by our supreme authority. 
He'll command a large majority. 

Into Parliament he shall go. 
(Ji-ifn. 

In the Parliamentary hive, 

Liberal or Conservative, 

Wing, or Tory, I don't know; 



But into Parliament you shall go. 
Fairies. Into Parliament, etc. 
Peeks. Ah, spare us! 
Queen (speaking through music). 

Every bill and every measure 

That may gratify his pleasure, 

Tho your fury it arouses. 

Shall be passed by both your Houses. 

You shall sit, if he sees reason. 

Through the grouse-and-salmon season; 

He shall end the cherished rights 

You enjoy on Wednesday nights; 

He shall prick that annual blister, 

Marriage with deceased wife's sister; 

He shall offer to the many 

Peerages at three a penny; 

Titles shall ennoble then 

All the common councilmen ; 

Earldoms shall be sold apart 

Daily at the auction-mart ; 

Peers shall teem in Christendom, 
And a duke's exalted station 

Be attainable by com- 
petitive examination. 

An amusing duel of words between 
the two peers ensues about Phyllis. 
Neither will sacrific himself for the 
other. The Lord Chancellor reap- 
pears. His song is one of the most 
famons and the most difficult to sing 
in the operetta. 

Lord Chancellor. 
When you're lying awake with a dismal 
headache, and repose is tabooed by 
anxiety. 

I conceive you may use any tanguage you 
choose to indulge in without impro- 
priety ; 

For your brain is on fire — the bedclothes 
conspire of usual slumber, to plunder 
you : 

First your counterpane goes and uncovers 
your toes, and your sheet slips de- 
murely from tinder you; 

Then the blanketing tickles — you feel like 
mixed pickles, so terribly sharp is 
the pricking, 

And you're hot and you're cross, and you 
tumble and t. »s till there's nothing 
'twixt you and the ticking; 

Then your bedclothes all creep to the 
ground in a heap., and you pick 'cm 
all up in a tangle: 

Next your pillow resigns and politely de- 
clines to remain at its usual angle. 

Well, you ret some repose in the form 
of a done, with hot eyeballs and 
head ever aching. 

But your slumbering teems with such 
horrible dreams that you'd very 
much bitter be waking: 

For you dream you are crossing the 
Channel, and tossing like mad in a 
steamer from Harwich; 

Which is something between a large bath- 
ing-machine and a very small second- 
class carriage; 

And you're giving a treat (penny ice and 
cold mean to a party of friends and 
relations— 

They're a ravenous horde, and they all 
come on board at Sloanc Square and 
South Kensington stations; 

And ImhiwI on that journey you find your 
attorney (who started that morning 
from Devon ) ; 

He's a bit undersized, and you don't feel 
surprised when he tells you he's only 
eleven 



Well, you're driving like mad with this 

singular lad (by-thc-hyc, the ship's 

now a four-wheeler), 
And you're playing round games, and 

he calls you bad names when you tell 

him that "Ties pay the dealer": 
But this you can't stand, so you throw 

up your hand, and you find you're as 

cold as an icicle 
In your shirt anil your socks (the black 

silk with gold clocks), crossing Salis- 
bury Plain on a bicycle; 
And he and the crew are on bicycles too 

— which they have somehow or other 

invested in— 
And he's telling the tars all the particu- 

lors of a company he's interested in : 
It's a scheme of devices to get at low 

prices all goods from cough-mixtures 

to cables 

(Which tickles the sailors) by treating re- 
tailers as tho they were all vegetables. 

You get a good spadesman to plant a 
small tradesman (first take off his 
boots with a boot-tree). 

And his legs will take root and his fin- 
gers will shoot, and they'll blossom 
and spread like a fruit tree. 

From the greengrocer tree you get grapes 
and green pea, cauliflowers, pine- 
apples, and cranberries. 

While the pastry-cook plant cherry brandy 
will grant, apple puffs, and three cor- 
ners, and banberries. 

The shares are a penny, and ever so 
many arc taken by Rothschitd and 
Baring ; 

And just as a few are allotted to you. 
you awake with a shudder despair- 
ing. 

You're a regular wreck, with a crick in 
your neck; and no wonder you 
snore, for your head's on the floor, 
and you're needles and pins from 
your soles to your shins; and your 
flesh is a-creep, for your left lcg'= 
asleep ; and you've cramp in your 
toes, and a fly on your nose, and 
some fluff in your lung, and a 
feverish tongue, and a thirst that's 
intense, and a general sense that you 
havn't been sleeping in clover; 
But the darkness has passed, and it's 
daylight at last, and the night has 
been long— ditto, ditto, my song — 
and thank Goodness they're both of 
them over ! 
(During the last lines Lords Mount 
Ararat and Tull 'ller have entered. They 
gaze sympathetically upon the Lord Chan' 
cellor's distress. At the end of his song 
they come forward.) 

I-cmn Mot-NT Ararat. I am much dis 
tressed to see your lordship in this condi- 
tion. 

Lord Chancellor. Ah, my lords, it is 
seldom that a Lord Chancellor has reason 
to envy the position of another, but I 
am free to confess that I would rather be 
iwo carls engaged to Phyllis than any- 
other half-dozen noblemen upon the face 
of the globe. 

Love, however, laughs at the Lord 
Chancellor. Phyllis and Strephon meet 
.-ind make up. Strephon asks his 
mother to plead with the Chancellor 
for him. She at first refuses. 

Iolanthe. You know not what you 
ask" The Lord Chancellor is my hus- 
band ! 
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Strephon and Phyllis. Your husband ? 

Iolanthe. My husband and your 
father! (Strephon overcome.) 

Phyllis. Then our course is plain. 
On his learning that Strephon is his son, 
all objection* to our marriage will be at 
once removed. 

Iolanthe. Nay, he must never know. 
He believes me to have died childless; 
and, dearly as 1 love him, I am bound, 
under penalty of death, not to undeceive 
him. But see, he comes! Quick! my 
veil! (Retires uf>.) 

(Enter Lord Chancellor. Iolanthe retires 
with Strephon and Phyllis.) 
Lord Chancellor. Victory! victory! 
Success has crowned my efforts, and 1 
may consider myself engaged to Phyllis. 
At first I wouldn't hear of it; it was out 
of the question. But I took heart. I 
pointed out to myself that I was no 
stranger to myself — in point of fact. I 
had been personally acquainted with my- 
self for some years. This had its effect. 
I admitted that I had watched my pro- 
fessional advancement with considerable 
interest, and I handsomely added that I 
yielded to no one in admiration for my 
private and professional virtues. This 
was a great point gained. I then en- 
deavored to work upon my feelings. 
Conceive my joy when I distinctly per- 
ceived a tear glistening in my own eye! 



Eventually, after a severe struggle with 
myself, I reluctantly, most reluctantly, 
consented. 

His joy in his decision is short-lived. 
For Iolanthe reveals herself. The Lord 
Chancellor now consents to the match. 
But the Fairy Queen feels compelled 
to pronounce Iolanthe's doom. Two 
other fairies rush forward to inter- 
vene. 

Leila. Hold! If Iolanthe must die, 
so must we all, for as she has sinned, so 
have we. 

Queen. What? (Peers and Fairies 
kneel to her—Lord Mount Ararat with 
Leila; Lord Tolloller with Cetia.) 

Cfj.ia. Wc arc all fairy duchesses, 
marchionesses, countesses, viscountesses 
and baronesses. 

Lord Mount Ararat. It's our fault; 
they couldn't help themselves. 

Queen. It seems they hai'c helped 
themselves, and pretty freely, too! {After 
a pause.) You have all incurred death, 
but I can't slaughter the whole company. 
And yet (unfolding a scroll) the law is 
clear : Evesy fairy must die who marries 
a mortal ! 

Lord Chancellor. Allow me, as an old 
equity draughtsman, to make a sugges- 
tion. The subtleties of the legal mind 



are equal to the emergency. The thing is 
really quite simple; the insertion of a 
single word will do it. Let it stand that 
every fairy shall die who don't marry a 
mortal, and there you are, out of your 
difficulty at once! 

Qr ken. We like your humor. Very 
well. (Altering the MS. in pencil.) Pri- 
vate Willis ! 
Sentry (coming forward). Ma'am! 
Queen. To save my life it is necessary 
that I marry at once. How should you 
like to be a fairy Guardsman? 
Sentry. Well, ma'am, I don't think 
of the British soldier who wouldn't 
himself to save a female 
in distress. 

Queen. You are a brave fellow. 
You're a fairy from this moment. 
(Wings spring from Sentry's shoulders.) 
And you, my lords, how say you? Will 
you join our ranks? 

{Fairies kneel to Peers, and implore them 
to do so.) 

Lord Mount Ararat (to Tolloller). 
Well, now that the peers are to be re- 
cruited entirely from persons of intelli- 
gence, I really don't see of what use we 
are down here. 

Lord Tolloller. Xonc, whatever. 

Queen. Good! (Wings spring from 
the shoulders of Peers.) Then away we 
go to Fairyland ! 



WHY IT IS EASIER TO WRITE A PLAY THAN A NOVEL 



THERE is an idea abroad that 
it is more difficult to write a 
play than a novel. Arnold 
Bennett, basing his opinion 
on twenty novels and twenty 
plays of his own, emphatically dissents 
from this view. It is easier to write 
a play than a novel, he insists. "Per- 
sonally," he confesses in The Metro- 
politan, "I would sooner write two 
plays than one novel — less expenditure 
of nervous force and mere brains 
would he required for two plays than 
for one novel !" An enormous amount 
of reverential nonsense, thinks Ben- 
nett, is talked about the technique of 
the stage, the assumption being that in 
difficulty it far surpasses any other 
literary technique, and that until it is 
acquired a respectable play cannot be 
written. 

"One hears also that it can only be 
acquired behind the scenes. A famous 
actor-manager once kindly gave me the 
benefit of his experience, and what he 
said was that a dramatist who wished to 
learn his business must live behind the 
scenes— and study the works of Dion 
Bouctcault! The truth is that no tech- 
nique is so crude and so simple as the 
technique of the stage, and that the proper 
place to learn it is not behind the scenes, 
but in the pit. Managers, being the most 
conservative people on earth, except com- 
positors, will honestly try to convince the 
naive dramatist that effects can only be 
obtained in the precise way in which ef- 
fects have always been obtained, and that 
this and that rule must not be broken on 
pain of outraging the public. And indeed 



it is natural that managers should talk 
thus, seeing the low state of the drama, 
because in any art rules and reaction al- 
ways flourish when creative energy is 

sick,'' 

"I tremble to think," Mr. Bennett 
goes on to say, "what the mandarins 
and William Archer would say to the 
technique of 'Hamlet' could it by some 
miracle l»c brought out as a new piece 
by Mr. Shakespeare. They would 
probably recommend Mr. Shakespeare 
to consider the ways of Sardou, Henri 
Bernstein and Sir Herbert Tree, and 
be wise." There is one reason, the 
argument proceeds, why a play is easier 
to write than a novel. A play is con- 
siderably shorter than a novel. On the 
average one may say that it takes six 
plays to make the matter of a novel. 
Other things being equal, a short work 
of art presents fewer difficulties than 
a longer one. Not only does a play 
contain less matter than a novel. It is 
further simplified by the fact that it 
contains fewer kinds of matter, and 
less subtle kinds of matter. The 
dramatist, to instance only one of his 
many advantages, is saved all descrip- 
tive work. 

"See a novelist harassing himself into 
his grave over the description of a land- 
scape, a room, a gesture while the dra- 
matist grins. The dramatist may have to 
imagine a landscape, a room, or a gesture; 
but be has not got to write it — and it is 
the writing which hastens death. If a 
dramatist and a novelist set out to por- 
tray a clever womar. they arc almost 



equally matched, because each has to 
make the creature say things and do 
things. But if they set out to portray a 
charming woman, the dramatist can re- 
cline in an easy-chair, and smoke while 
the novelist is ruining temper, digestion 
and eyesight, and spreading terror in his 
household by his moodiness and unap- 
proachahility. The electric light burns in 
the novelist's study at j a. m. — the nov- 
elist is still endeavoring to convey by 
means of words the extraordinary fasci- 
nation that his heroine could exercise over 
mankind by the mere act of walking into 
a room ; and he never has really suc- 
ceeded and never will. The dramatist 
writes curtly. 'Enter Millicent.' All are 
anxious to do the dramatist's job for 
him. Is the play being read at home— 
the reader eagerly and with brilliant suc- 
cess puts his imagination to work and 
completes a charming Millicent after his 
own secret desires. (Whereas he would 
coldly decline to add one touch to Milli- 
cent were she the heroine of a novel.) 
Is the play luring performed on the stage 
—an experienced, conscientious and per- 
haps lovely actress will strive her hard- 
est to prove that the dramatist was right 
almut Millicent's astounding fascination. 
And if she fails nobody will blame the 
dramatist; the dramatist will receive 
naught but sympathy." 

It is easy for the playwright to per- 
suade the public to accept the improba- 
ble. If the dramatist decides that Mil- 
licent must accept the hand of the 
wrong man, there she is on the stage 
in flesh and Wood, veritably doing it. 
The dramatist has less to do than the 
novelist and is more richly rewarded. 
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"Of course, it will be argued, as it has 
always been argued, by those who have 
not written novels, that it is precisely the 
'doing less'— the leaving out— that consti- 
tutes the unique and fearful difficulty of 
dramatic art. 'The skill to leave out'— 
lo! the master faculty of the dramatist! 
But, in the first place, 1 do not believe 
that, having regard to the relative scope 
of the play and of the novel, the neces- 
sity for leaving out is more acute in the 
one than in the other. The adjective 
'photographic' is as absurd applied to the 
novel as to the play." 

The drama, Mr. Bennett niai-itains, 
need not even be "dramatic" in the 
narrow sense of the word. In so far as 
it suspends the listener's interest every 
talc, however told, may be said to be 
dramatic. A novel, Bennett explains, 
has only one author; the dramatist is 
never the sole creator of his play. The 
manager's commentary as he reads 
the play alters the conception of the 
work itself in the brain of the play- 
wright. And when the producer has 
his first confabulation with the author, 
the play assumes contotirs undreamed 
of till that startling moment. Even if 
the author has the temerity to conduct 
his own rehearsals, similar disconcert- 
ing phenomena will occur; for the 
author as a producer is a different fel- 
low from the author as author. The 
producer is up against realities. He, 



first, renders the play concrete, grad- 
ually condenses its filmy vapors into a 
solid clement. ... He suggests the 
casting. "What do you think of X. for 
the old man?" asks the producer. 

"The author is staggered. Is it con- 
ceivable that so renowned a producer can 
have so misread and misunderstood the 
play ? X. would be preposterous as the 
old man. But the producer goes on talk- 
ing. And suddenly the author sees pos- 
sibilities in X. Rut at the same time he 
sees a different play from what he wrote. 

"Now in truth he deeply realizes that 
a play is a collaboration. In extreme 
cases he may be brought to sec that he 
himself is one of the less important fac- 
tors in the collaboration. The first pre- 
occupation of the interpreters is not with 
his play at all. but— quite rightly — with 
their own careers; if they were not hon- 
estly convinced that their own careers 
were the chief genuine excuse for the 
existence of the theater and the play they 
would not act very well. But more than 
that, they do not regard his play as a 
sufficient vehicle for the furtherance of 
their careers. At the most favorable 
what they secretly think is that if they 
are permitted to exercise their talents on 
his play there is a chance that they may 
be able to turn it into a sufficient vehicle 
for the furtherance of their careers." 

As the rehearsals proceed the play 
changes from day to day. It is never 
the same play for two days together. 



Nor, Mr. Bennett goes on to say, is 
this surprising, seeing that every day 
and night a dozen, or it may be two 
dozen, human beings endowed with the 
creative gift arc creatively working on 
it. "Every dramatist who is candid 
with himself well knows that, tho his 
play is often worsened by his col- 
laborators, it is also often improved — 
and improved in the most mysterious 
and dazzling manner — without a word 
being altered." 

"Producer and actors do not merely 
sugftrst possibilities, they execute them. 
And the author is confronted by artistic 
phenomena for which lawfully he may 
not claim credit. On the other hand, he 
may be confronted by inartistic phenom- 
ena in respect to which lawfully he is 
blameless, but which he cannot prevent ; 
a rehearsal is like a battle — certain per- 
sons are theoretically in control, but in 
fact the thing principally fights itself. And 
thus the creation goes on until the dress 
rehearsal, when it seems to have come to 
a stop. And the dramatist lying awake 
in the night, reflects stoically, fatalistic- 
ally : 'Well, that is the play that they 
have made of my play!' And he may be 
pleased or he may be disgusted. But if 
he attends the first performance he can- 
not fail to notice, after the first few min- 
utes of it, that he was quite mistaken, and 
that what the actors are performing! is 
still another play. The audience is col- 
laborating." 



GERHART HAUPTMANN'S TILT WITH THE GERMAN 

CROWN PRINCE 



A GAIN, for the first time in many 
f\ years, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
/ \ the author of the "Sunken 
I \ Hell," stands in the center of 
a controversy that is dividing 
Germany into two hostile camps. At the 
urgent request of the city of Breslau 
the poet consented to write a festival 
play in honor of the centenary of Ger- 
many's emancipation from the yoke of 
Napoleon. Hauptmann produced a cu- 
rious spectacle on a gigantic scale, 
requiring 3,000 men and women for 
its production. Elaborately staged by 
Max Rcinhardt the play was given be- 
fore an audience €>f ten thousand. Im- 
mediately after the first performance 
heated discussion arose. After the 
second performance the Grown Prince, 
siding with Hauptmann's enemies, de- 
manded its suppression. It is said that 
the young Hohenzollern was so in- 
censed at the sentiments expressed by 
Hauptmann that he declared he would 
t.Tkc his name from the list of patrons 
of Brcslau's centennial celebration, if 
the "Festspiel" was not at once with- 
drawn from the boards. Thereupon 
the Burgomaster of Breslau, much to 
the chagrin of the poet, ordered its 
suppression. 

The drama is a mixture of realism 
and symbolism which clearly indicate* 



Hauptmann's intention to link it to the 
most intensely national of all German 
poems, Goethe's "Faust," especially its 
second part. There is also evidence 
that Hauptmann has read Thomas 
Hardy's "Dynasts" to good purpose. 
Just as Browning's poem suggested 
"Pippa Dances," Hardy's strange epic 
drama in twenty-seven acts showing 
Napoleon and his contemporaries as 
the involitient tools of a vague World- 
Will seems to have inspired the "Fest- 
spiel." I.ikc "Faust" and like "The 
Dynasts" the play is written in some- 
what uncouth verse. There is a pro- 
log reminiscent of that other prolog 
in heaven in "Faust." Only Haupt- 
mann merely suggests the Master and 
Maker of Destinies in the guise of the 
director of a puppet theater, who dis- 
cusses with his assistant the marionets 
he is about to put on the stage. They 
will make history while he ptilte the 
strings, believing themselves to be free 
agents. 

The puppets merge into the historical 
personages of the period, and the play 
begins with the approach of the French 
Revolution. A boy called Napoleon 
Bonaparte is unconcernedly spinning 
his top in the streets of Ajaccio. His 
top. as the |*>et symlwilically sunj;ests, 
i> the world. In a spectacle of this 



kind, as a writer in the New York 
'tribune remarks, there can be no 
question of development of character; 
the story is told, not acted, and action 
is replaced by the movements of enor 
mous masses directed by Professor 
Rcinhardt, until, in the last act. the 
German people are seen streaming 
into a medieval cathedral to give 
thanks for peace with freedom. It is 
Hauptmann's historical realism in cele- 
brating the true heroes of Germany's 
great awakening at the expense of its 
royal figureheads that, the writer goes 
on to say, is the cause of the protests 
that have been raised against the play. 
"Its spirit is ultra-liberal, for in its 
epilog it looks into the future. Of 
course, the German dramatist is used 
to disfavor in high places, and is, no 
doubt, indifferent to it, as well he 
may be. 'The Weavers' was forbidden 
nearly twenty-five years ago ; to-day it 
is a classic of the German drama. No 
doubt the same fate awaits this cente- 
nary 'Festspiel' of his." 

The actual merit of the play is 
somewhat obscured by the discussion 
engendered by the act of the Crown 
Prince. The philosophy underlying the 
play precludes the patriotic self-con- 
gratulations that Germany expected 
from the poet at this occasion. Instead 
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of making his play a grand epic in 
honor of the men who fought against 
Napoleon, Hauptmann has magnified 
the Corsican at the expense of his 
countrymen. The anti-militaristic finale 
and the unflattering picture presented 
by Hauptmann of Frederick William 
III. of Prussia and of certain elements 
of the German people hardly served to 
soothe the ruffled feelings of Ger- 
many^ patriots. The Conservative and 
the Clerical papers uphold the action 
of the Burgomaster and of the Crown 
Prince. "Because a man wears his 
hair like Goethe," remarks the offi- 
cial mouthpiece of the Roman Catholic 
Party, the Germania, "it docs not nec- 
essarily follow that he has a brain like 
Goethe." The Tiigliche Rundschau, 
a Pan-German organ, accuses Haupt- 
mann of persecution mania because of 
his reply to votes of sympathy sent to 
him by members of the Reichstag. 
"After what I have experienced and 
am daily experiencing," the poet wrote 
to his friends, "I congratulate myself 
on the unsought mission which fate has 
assigned to me. Without desiring to 
attack any one, I had to give expres- 
sion, as a fifty-year-old man and as a 
German, to my sincere conception of 
the spirit of the great period. I shall 
continue loyal to my motto: 'Go your 
own way straight and mercy will come 
to you.' By that, however, I do not 
mean mercy from anybody, but from 
God, who alone has it to dispense." 

Friedrich Hardt, a distinguished poet 
of Weimar, takes sides with Haupt- 
mann; "Hauptmann's play." he re- 
marks, "epitomizes the spirit of 1813. 
Breslau's action epitomizes the spirit 
of 1913." Fritz Engel, in the liberal 
Berliner Tageblall, champions Haupt- 
mann's patriotism and his impartiality. 
This seems to us somewhat of a contra- 
diction in terms. Raoul Auernheimer, 
in the Vienna Freie Presse, ad- 
mits that Napoleon is the real hero 
of Hauptmann's Play. Genius, as 
Madame dc Stael remarked, has no 
sex. Neither, adds the writer, has it 
nationality. But, under such circum- 
stances, genius should not write plays 
to order for patriotic occasions. He 
likens Hauptmann's action to that of 
an after-dinner speaker who avails 
himself of his opportunity by pointing 
out various dark spots in the past of 
the guest of honor and by extolling 
his enemies. Hauptmann's play may 
reveal his genius, — that is still a 
mooted question; it certainly reveals 
his lack of tact. 

The stage is divided into three plat- 
forms. On the lowest level the masses 
indicating the nations move up and 
down during the play. The second 
platform is reserved for human char- 
acters, leading figures of the period. 
The third and highest platform is re- 
served for the spirit of history and 
supernatural characters. While Haupt- 
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The cover design of Gerhart Hauptmann'* sup- 
pressed Napoleonic drama rcve.il> the philosophy 
of the poet. Each character in the play imagine* 
that he is moving by his own volition, but it it 
the Master of tlic Show who. behind the scenes, 
pulls the string*. 

mann makes Napoleon his hero, he still 
is critical even of him. "You shall 
drink blood to your heart's content." 
Napoleon assures the populace, "but I 
shall draw it from your breasts." At 
which the populace roused to mar- 
tial enthusiasm replies: "Vive I'Em- 
pereur!" This, according to a vivid 
account in the New York Times, to 
which we arc indebted for our quota- 
tions, is followed by a scene in Rome 
where the German Eagle is shown to 
be in a sorry plight. A knight tram- 
ples on it. Lawyers sprinkle it with 
ink. Others pluck out its feathers. 
Then Frederick the Great appears and 
prophesies a brilliant future for the 
Kagle. As he leaves the stage Death 
the Drummer suddenly comes on, fol- 
lowed by Napoleon, his Marshals, and 
Talleyrand. Napoleon declares that he 
will turn Europe into a military camp. 
And Hegel, the German philosopher, 
hearing his words, extols him as the 
world-spirit, the world-soul incarnate. 
Thereupon an active dispute begins 
among various Germans. 

"For all their arguments the 'burgh- 
ers' have nothing but bitterly hostile 
words. They brand freedom as an illu- 
sion manufactured in Paris and evince 
adamant "stand-pat" tendencies. 

"Then 'John BulT appears, speaking 
atrocious German, interspersed with many 
English words, and offers, "since English 
pounds sterling make German courage,' 
to finance an uprising against Napoleon, 
but he is met by cries of 'We'll remain 
neutral I* One Prussian remarks that the 
rest of the world may do what it pleases 
so long as matches and tobacco pipes arc 
to be had in Prussia. Others say that 



'Germany' means no more to them than 
something Spanish or Chinese, and when 
John Bull once more offers his guineas, 
he is driven away to the cry of 'We'll 
remain neutral!' 

"The thunder of cannon is heard. A 
'war fury' races through the crowd, bran- 
dishing two (laming torches. 

"'War! War!" she cries. 'You have 
been asleep and the world is now up in 
arms. You awake, but you awake too 
late, for your eagles have sunk to the 
ground at Jena and Auerstadt. 

"'Do you hear the Reaper? He reaps! 
He reaps! His Corsican Majesty is 
speaking in a language of blood. He 
wreaks a bloody vengeance, turns Prussia 
into a lake of blood. Pray to your God ! 
Too late have you awaked !' " 

Finally Bluchcr, old "Marshal For- 
ward," pushes his way through the 
crowd and launches into a furious in- 
vective against Napoleon. "Why is 
your Excellency in such a fury?" asks 
the "first burgher," unperturbed. Blti- 
cher turns to him with another explo- 
sion, but it is useless. The "burghers" 
refuse to be inspired with patriotism. 

"A detachment of French soldiers 
drives Fichtc off the stage. There is a 
roll of drums. On a second stage eleven 
Hussar officers arc shown lying at the 
foot of a wall. Before them stands the 
firing party which har. just shot them to 
death. Between the Frenchmen and the 
dead stands Death the Drummer. 

"Napoleon appears. 

" 'Who are those men who have been 
shot?' he asks, and is told 'Some of Major 
Schill's officers.' 

"Against Schill and the others seeking 
to free Prussia from his rule. Napoleon 
then directs a scornful tirade. Before 
he came to Prussia, he says. Prussians 
were mere slaves, accustomed to nothing 
but blows from their rulers. Then he 
gives rein to a wild dream of world- 
power. 

'"What is Europe? a little land!' he 
exclaims. 'Is it a continent? Well, if 
it is. a grain of sand is also. Where the 
Hindus sweat under the British whip is 
surely where the spider lurks in the center 
of the world's dominion. To there must 
my eagles press forward ; there will 1 
unite the empires of Charlemagne and 
Alexander the Great. I will tear down 
the great wall of China and annex the 
Celestial Empire to my dominions. 

""This is no Caesar's dream; all things 
are easy. The road to that goal is much 
shorter than the road I have already- 
traveled !' " 

At the close of this speech the War 
Fury once more rushes on the stage 
with her terrible cry of "War! War! 
You have slept too long!" Napoleon 
is shown, enthroned as Zeus, with the 
engle at his feet. In the next scenes 
Hauptmann shows that German na- 
tional feeling has been aroused. 

"The people, mad with enthusiasm, are 
singing stirring patriotic songs. A pro- 
cession marches on the stage showing the 
Germans as a united people, happy and 
prosperous, living in an era of peace. 

"Then 'the director' comes on the stage. 
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announcing that the play is over. But 
suddenly one of his puppets, waving a 
sabre, comes clattering upon the stage. 
It is Blucher. 

'"Who are you, fire-eater?' asks the 
director. 

" Marshal Forward!' answers Blucher, 
giving himself the name by which he is 
known to every German. 



CURRENT OPINION 

" 'You arc only a little puppet, the shade 
of a dead general,' says the other. 

"But Blucher. protesting that he is still 
alive, inquires angrily: 

" What was all that nonsense I heard 
about peace? Blow, trumpeter. Forward! 
I'm for infantry and cavalry, not peace!' 

" Get back into your box!" commands 
the director. 



'"How's that? Into my box?' says the 
bewildered old warrior. 

"The director touches the old Marshal 
with his staff. Blucher falls dead. And 
the director concludes the play with the 
words : 

" Lie in your place, brave graybeard. 
Not your thirst for war must live, but 
your motto— Forward !' " 



CONFLICT OF CONFUCIANISM AND MODERN IDEAS ON 

THE JAPANESE STAGE 



THE young dramatic insurgents 
who introduce the plays of 
Sudermann. Ibsen and Shaw 
into old Japan are sorely 
hampered by their country's 
traditions. At heart, it seems, the 
kingdom of the Mikado is by no means 
so open to western influences as would 
appear on the surface. In Japan, re- 
marks the Japanese critic of the New 
York Sun, Yone Xoguchi. the censor- 
ship walks with all self-complacency, 
and old morality is kicked by Confu- 
cianism. In vain rebellious youngsters 
attempt to baffle the censor by the 
great names of the writers whose 
names arc attached to the program. 
The Japanese censor fears the social- 
istic tendencies of the modern mind no 
less than its egocentric and individual- 
istic expressions. 

"Altho I believe that even the Japanese 
censorship has its own basis of faith — 
and the majority of people whose 
thoughts have l>ccn denied access to the 
philosophical speculation and criticism, 
whose eyes sec only the mechanical com- 
fort and meaning, might justify its work 
— I cannot help seeing the rather pathetic 
side of its attempt. Is it no; already un- 
derstood that when we encouraged and 
welcomed the western civilisation in 
Japan we had to expect her coining in 
her entirety, even with her unagreeable 
element? Modern Japan was, was she 
not, the country who made an uncondi- 
tional whole surrender to the West at 
the beginning? It is indeed too late now 
for her to insist upon her old ideals and 
prejudices. 

"I do not mean that when the literal 
translation of modern western plays arc 
seen on our Japanese stage we have the 
same social conditions with the West, 
but we arc eager for the same spiritual 
stimulus and intellectual excitement. 1 
can say without being mistaken that 
those western plays will teach us. even 
when we only half understand and often 
misunderstand them, how to protest, and 
revolt and rebel against the old faith and 
thoughts. When our mind turns to con- 
form itself with Shaw's Shavian witti- 
cism, Ibsen's alarming egoism and some 
one's unmasking of old sophistication, 
certainly it is time the Japanese censor- 
ship dressed in ancient armor and with 
an iron fan should appear. And it has 
been making its appearance for some 



The censor, it appears, stopped Su- 



dennann's "Magda," as it was origi- 
nally written, because it was, in his 
opinion, a blasphemy against the old 
Japanese idea of woman's morality. 
The censor went even further than 
that. He actually forced the transla- 
tor to add a scene in which Magda 
meekly surrenders to parental author- 
ity before the curtain drops. Indeed, 
Mr. N'oguchi goes on to say, there is 
nothing under the sun which Japanese 
despotism cannot do. The production 
of "Magda" was of special importance 
to the audience because of the intro- 
duction of female actors, an inno- 
vation which Mr. Xoguchi strangely 
enough seems to regard with disfavor. 
When, he says, the Imperial Theater of 
Tokyo opened the Training School for 
Actresses sonic three or four years 
ago, many young Japanese girls, most 
of them having a certain education 
under the modern system ami not a 
few of them being the daughters of 
respectable and even well-known fam- 
ilies, became students. 

"Altho 1 found an occasion or two to 
express my own opinion upon the use- 
lessncss of actresses on our stage, an 
opinion based upon previous observation, 
as we have so many very well trained 
woman impersonators, I am so placed 
now that I must recognize the fact at 
least as a fact. I sec that some twenty 
or thirty young Japanese actresses are 
playing to-day at one place, that is, the 
above said Imperial Theater, famous in 
Japan from its costly western structure. 

"What have they learned in those 
trifling three years? It might be too 
cruel to say that it really amounts to 
little; but even in Japan, where magic 
and wonder, it is said, always happen, 
three years cannot be sufficient to make 
a Bernhardt or a Terry. What inter- 
ests me most in their existence (indeed 
the actress in the new western sense is 
a new thing in Japan) is from my reflec- 
tion on them from a somewhat psycho- 
logical viewpoint. 

"It might be from the same motive as 
in the West that their ambition turned 
to the stage, because, while with some 
of thorn it was from the necessity to 
earn their own living, not a few of them 
aspired to acting as the most effective 
means to satisfy their own feminine van- 
ity with the people's attention around 
themselves. Oh. how many were there 
among them who determined from the 
very beginning to serve for art only, or 



whose sensible minds already foresaw 
the great difficulties to surmount in order 
to please that jealous goddess?" 

Those who looked for the material 
return. Mr. Xoguchi goes on to say, 
now find after graduation, that is, 
three years' training, that they arc not 
given enough for their bare existence, 
and those whose vanity ever dwelled 
on the side of notoriety are equally 
disappointed, as their ideal lives of 
actresses are most expensive. We. 
hear already, the young Japanese cfitic 
adds, quite often the story that they 
arc the cause of their fathers' im- 
poverishment. 

The ticket system of the western 
world, the strict forbidding of eating 
and drinking in the theater and other 
western customs are rapidly gaining 
ground in Japan. Formerly the way to 
the theater invariably led through the 
tea house. The spirit of old Japan 
still survives, however, in the prov- 
inces, and even in the capital the so- 
called Kabuki plays of Japan draw au- 
diences, altho. Mr. Xoguchi assures 
us, the intellectuals prefer western 
plays or plays written under western 
influence. 

"The old plays have still their own 
audience created by untiring insistence 
during the last two hundred years; and 
it will not soon die, 1 think, since they 
have their own beauty of color tho often 
confused, and sparkling point of senti- 
ment tho often absurd: and we are 
pleased sometimes to return to old 
Japan and live even a while in the ancient 
glamor. 

"Here in Tokyo there are three famous 
No stages, where the Xo plays arc played 
every month quite regularly. Once last 
June I took my foreign friend, a poet by 
nature and a critic of learning, to one 
of them to see the play called 'Xo no 
Miya,' in which the masked lady, a spirit, 
sang her world-wearied long lamentation 
around the Xo no Miya shrine whither 
she had accompanied her princess in her 
life's day; by the way, nearly all the 
characters of the plays are ghosts or 
spirits. Whrn we entered the house — the 
shrilling sound of a bamboo flute and the 
heroic stroke of a drum were already 
heard be remarked: 'I am sure we have 
old Japan within.' 

"Indeed, without, we are even scandal- 
ously westernizing ourselves. Whether 
it is wise or foolish that is a question." 
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HOW RADIUM AFFECTS THE DISPUTE OVER THE 

ANTIQUITY OF MAN 



CG and bitter has been the con- 
troversy between geology and 
physics as to the length of time 
during which this earth has 
been in a condition to support 
human life. Geologists have always 
demanded the widest latitude. They 
speak of hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of millions of years to cover the pe- 
riods with which they have to do. The 
physicists, led by the late Lord Kelvin, 
have refused to grant them their de- 
mands. They claimed to have proof 
of a mathematical kind that the sun 
could not have been giving out heat at 
its present rate for more than a hun- 
dred million years. They have even 
said this was an outside limit — that 
forty million years is the likeliest fig- 
ure. The controversy still rages, as 
those may see who look into the offi- 
cial reports of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Now when we see that the sun must 
have been in existence and giving out 
heat for untold millions of years be- 
fore the earth was in a condition to 
support life, says the well-known Brit- 
ish scientist, Doctor William Allen 
Sturgc, it will be seen how short a 
time has been allowed the geologist for 
all his great periods. The biologists 
are allowed an equally brief time for 
the development of the hundreds of 
thousands of species, genera and fam- 
ilies of living things of all positions in 
the scale, in both the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms. It seemed to many 
geologists and biologists even in the 
lifetime of Lord Kelvin to be an im- 
possible position, and occasional voices 
of protest were raised. But Lord 
Kelvin, or Sir William Thomson, as 
he long was, had won recognition as 
one of the commanding intellects of his 
day, as the greatest master of physical 
mathematics that ever lived, and to 
stand up against him in a subject he 
had made his own was almost an im- 
possible task. On his side he brought 
forth exact calculations. On the side 
of the geologists and biologists the 
data were obscure. Yet in the sequel 
it is the geologists and the biologists 
who have triumphed all along the line, 
according to the distinguished Doctor 
Sturge, himself a geologist and a high 
authority on prehistoric man. The vic- 
tory is not complete, in the sense of 



having achieved general recognition, 
but it is none the less real according 
to our high authority, who states the 
case thus in the London Outlook: 

"The problem that Lord Kelvin set 
himself to solve was this : The sun, after 
throwing off the various planets and set- 
tling down into its present shape and 
weight, contained a definite amount of 
matter wrapped up with a certain amount 
of energy, using these terms in their 
ordinary acceptation. The quantity of 
matter is supposed to have remained prac- 
tically the same, the energy has been dis- 
persing all the time in the form of heat, 
light, electric and chemical force, and in 
other ways. How much energy did it 
start with, how much is it dispersing in a 
given time, how much docs it now con- 
tain? How long therefore has it taken 
from the start to reach its present con- 
dition? The problem would seem to be 
one beyond the wit of man to compass; 
but it was a giant intellect that set to 
work upon it, and, provided the data were 
correct, the conclusions would probably 
be correct within a certain margin of 
error. 

"The energy in the sun would be of 
two main kinds: one. that of gravity, 
tending to draw all the matter towards 
the center; and other varieties, largely 
affecting the atoms and molecule* of 
which all matter is composed, tending to 
drive them apart from one another and 
thus to counteract the force of gravity. 
If these two classes of energy were ac- 
curately balanced, stagnation would re- 
sult ; no energy would be liberated in the 
form of light, heat or otherwise; and 
the sun would be a dead body, or more 
correctly in a state of suspended anima- 
tion. There arc believed to he large num- 
bers of dark suns in the universe, and it 
may be that some, at any rate, of these 
arc in this state of suspended animation, 
yet with gigantic potentialities still within 
them. Is it possible that the occurrence 
of 'nova:.' the sudden outburst of new 
stars, may be due to the sudden giving 
way of a balance of this kind, with the 
liberation for a short time of energy in 
the form of light, after which the balance 
is again established?" 

There is no such balance in the sun, 
insists Doctor Sturge. Gravity is al- 
ways in the ascendant. As it acts and 
by acting reduces the size of the sun's 
body, energy which has hitherto been 
utilized in keeping the atoms and mole- 
cules apart, becomes liberated, is trans- 
formed into other forms of force and 



makes itself evident to us as heat and 
light What is an atom and what is a 
molecule? Until recently the atom was 
considered to be the ultimate division 
of matter, the primordial stuff of which 
matter was made. All atoms, however, 
arc not the same. There is one atom 
for oxygen, another for hydrogen, an- 
other for iron, and so through the 
whole group of the chemical elements, 
some eighty in number. But in each 
case it was considered the indivisible 
basis of the element. A molecule is a 
structure composed of two or more 
atoms up to, say, a thousand or more, 
of the same kind or of different kinds, 
bound together by energy on different 
systems so as to produce definite bodies 
having properties very different from 
those of the original atom or of the 
element made of these atoms. Thus 
rust, the oxide of iron, is very different 
from the iron of which it is made, 

"The amount of energy required to 
build up a complex molecule of, say, a 
hundred atoms is out of all proportion 
to that required for simple molecules, 
say, of three or four atoms, and it is 
by the breaking down of complex mole- 
cules into simple ones that all our me- 
chanical work is done; as when the com- 
plex molecules of coal, fossil-wood, are 
hroken down by the action of heat and 
absorption of oxygen from the air into 
the simple molecules of carbonic acid 
(three atoms) and of water (three 
atoms), which go up the chimney. What 
is liberated and does not go up the chim- 
ney drives our trains and steamships and 
factories. 

"Let us take a simile. Let us picture 
the stones of which St. Paul's Cathedral 
is built to be laid out in orderly array 
on the ground wailing for use. These 
are our atoms. Little by little and stage 
by stage the structure grows until we 
have the mighty dome, chancel, transepts, 
and nave. Here are the stones, but how 
different is the setting. Vast forces have 
been called into action, thrusts in every 
direction of enormous power, yet all so 
beautifully balanced by the skill of the 
great architect that the building stands 
immovable and solid for, let us hope, all 
time. Here is our molecule and an elab- 
orate one. But the simile is not quite 
correct, for our atoms in this case are 
stationary. As a matter of fact in the 
true molecule they arc far from station- 
ary, are in reality spinning round one an- 
other like a swarm of gnats on a sum- 
mer's evening; and the marvel of the ac- 
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BRAIN C ASK OF TIIF. MAN-MONKEY 
The outline of the skulls is supposed to characterise the races of men 



particular regions from which each individual relic 
five thousand year* before Christ. Recent theories of 
monkey existed forty thousand years ago at least. 



who dwelt in the 
Each has been given an axe of st.ine 



curate balance of forces is intensified a 
thousandfold when one thinks that this 
elaborately spinning mass of atoms, with 
all the forces at work to hold it together 
or to bring- it to ruin, may remain un- 
changed for ever. This then was the 
basis on which Lord Kelvin founded his 
great research into geological time, ft 
was the forces acting upon atoms and 
groups of atoms that he was investiga- 
ting, what we may call the t'»i/<'r-atomic 
forces. The results, accurate tho they 
may have been from the data supplied, 
were so impossible to bring into line with 
biological and geological knowledge that 
it was felt in many quarters that some 
great factor yet remained to be discov- 
ered." 

Suddenly, and as if to determine the 
whole problem of the antiquity of man 
on the globe, the discovery of radium 
was made. It was a sequel to the dis- 
covery of the Rontgen rays, which 
threw such fresh light upon the con- 
struction of matter. What is radium? 
The crucial importance of the answer 
to the geologist in his controversy with 
the physicist has still to be adequately 
realised. Radium is a later-day burn- 
ing bush that burns and yet is not con- 
sumed. "Take off thy shoes from off 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
siandest is holy ground." With all 
reverence, observes Doctor Sturge, 
ihe command given to Moses is 
as applicable now as in the days of 
old. Are we not in the presence of 
one of the great arcana? A substance 
that can keep itself permanently at a 
higher temperature than its surround- 
ings, that can sparkle with light and 
yet at the end of many years shall show 
no sign of diminution in quantity or 
weight — what a discovery ! Perma- 
nency can. it U true, be used only in a 
relative sense. It was soon calculated 
that in the course of long ages ex- 
haustion would begin to be apparent. 
Still, here was a substance that would 
give out energy for periods undreamt 
of hitherto. 



What does it all mean? 

"This: that the atom is after all not the 
primordial unit it was considered ; on 
the contrary, it is a wonderful universe 
in petto, with its own stores of energy; 
its internal forces of attraction and re- 
pulsion ; motions of its component parts 
comparable with the speed of light ; mar- 
velous balances and adjustments, and all 
on a scale that makes the brain reel to 
think of. On what then is the energy 
liased? All energy, as we have hitherto 
known it. is based on the material atom; 
by analogy there must be some material 
thing within the atom through which the 
energy- acts. Yet the atom has been con- 
sidered as almost infinitely small: what 
can be the state of matter to which the 
atom shall be as a world, or even as a 
universe? Physicists call the infinitely 
minute particles that compose the atom 
electrons or ions. There may be thou- 
sands or tens of thousands of these in a 



single atom, all moving in orderly ar- 
rangement but at terrific speeds round 
and about one another, generally in a 
state of complete and permanent balance; 
so that like the dark suns, tho not really 
dead, they arc to us in a state of sus- 
pended animation and we know them not. 
In almost infinitely rare instances this is 
not the case, and radium is such an in- 
stance. Here the balance of forces is 
not complete; the orderly association of 
the ions breaks down and energy is lib- 
crated in all sorts of forms, of which 
heat and light are only two. What is 
the amount of energy thus locked up 
within the atom? A negligible quantity? 
By no means: on the contrary, inconceiv- 
ably great. The statement has liecn made 
that the energy in fifteen grains of ra- 
dium, if it could all lie liberated at once, 
would blow the whole British Navy a 
mile high." 

Now one can see how it was. accord- 
ing to Doctor Sturge. that all pre- 
radium investigators had gone wrong 
in their calculations of time. It was 
like calculating how long the falls of 
Niagara would take to empty Lake 
Erie without taking any note of the 
other great lakes behind it or of the 
vast sources of supply that were keep- 
ing them replenished. So immense arc 
these intra-atomic forces compared with 
the inter-atomic, that to all intents and 
purposes geologists, biologists and his- 
torians of prehistoric man at once 
found themselves with an immense 
supply of time and were at liberty to 
make drafts upon it to any extent. This 
is by no means realized as yet and 
there is still timidity in its use. "Some 
of us who have all along felt that this 
freedom was essential and would some 
day be granted arc reveling in our new- 
found powers and go on our way re- 
joicing; but others seem frightened at 
the great vistas thus opened out" 
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A SCIENCE THAT HAS COME TO A DEADLOCK 



DURING the last few years a 
large number of experi- 
ments and observations 
have been made which, in- 
stead of solving the central 
problem of atmospheric electricity, ap- 
pear to have made it more difficult than 
ever. For that reason, Professor 
George C. Simpson, a recognized ex- 
pert in this department of physics, 
makes in London Xaturc a statement 
of the present position, with an appeal 
to physicists generally to find a way 
out of the blind alley in which the 
subject has entangled itself. 

Measurements of the electrical con- 
ditions of the atmosphere, he explains, 
have now been made over the land 
from north polar regions through the 
equator to south polar regions, over 
the centers of the Atlantic and south 
Indian oceans and on Samoa to the 
Pacific Ocean. Thus the conditions 
over both land and ocean areas have 
been investigated. Everywhere it has 
been found that the air is a conductor 
and that the potential gradient is prac- 
tically the same. The result can be 
expressed in rather a more objective 
way by stating that the earth has been 
found to be a negatively charged 
sphere, of a nearly uniform surface 
density, surrounded by a conducting 
atmosphere. 

This, however, can not be a complete 
statement of the case, for by the laws 
of electrostatics a charge can not exist 
w ithin a conductor, and in consequence 
the charge on the surface of the earth 
must be transferred more or less 
quickly to the outside of the conduct- 
ing atmosphere. In spite of this, the 
charge on the earth's surface remains 
undiminished. Whence, then, comes 
the negative charge to make this possi- 
ble? This is the chief problem of at- 
mospheric electricity. 

To make it clear that the surface of 
the earth does lose electricity, it will 
be as well to state the methods used to 
determine the loss. The surface of the 
earth, be it explained before going 
further, is at a uniform potential, 
which for convenience is called zero: 

"If, therefore, a certain area of this is 
insulated, it can only remain at the poten- 
tial of the remainder so long as it re- 
ceives or loses no charge. If it was 
losing a charge before it was insulated, 
ii can only be kept 'at zero potential after 
insulating by supplying it with the charge 
lost. In 1006 C. T. R. Wilson designed 
an instrument by means of which an in- 
sulated plate could be kept at zero poten- 
tial while expozed to the atmosphere, and 
the charge which had to be supplied to 
do this could be measured. The result 
proved an actual loss of negative elec- 
tricity. The amount of this loss was 
found to he equal to that which can be 
calculated from a knowledge of the po- 
tential gradient and the conductivity of 
the air. 



"Realizing that the plate in Wilson's 
instrument did not exactly represent a 
piece of the ground and that measure- 
ments at odd times could always be ob- 
jected to. a method was developed in 
Simla by which a continuous record could 
be obtained of the charge necessary to 
keep at zero potential a large area— 17 
square meters — which was to all intents 
and purposes a part of the surface of 
the ground. This instrument was in use 
for nearly a month, and registered a con- 
tinuous loss of negative electricity. These 
experiments indicate clearly that during 
tine weather negative electricity actually 
passes from the earth into the air. This 
dispozes of the possibility of the lost 
charge being renewed uniformly over the 
whole earth by such processes as the fall 
of charged dust, friction of the air on 
the earth's surface, or the absorption of 
ions from the air. The loss over the 
whole earth is equivalent to a constant 
current of more than 1,000 amperes. As 
this loss takes place from all regions 
of the earth, subject to normal or tine 
weather conditions, it would appear that 
the return current can only exist in re- 
gions of disturbed weather, and it is 
known that in such regions the potential 
gradient is often reversed and the rain 
charged.' 1 

A reversed field certainly causes a 
flow of negative electricity into the 
earth, but as the time during which 
the field is reversed in any one place is 
only a very small fraction of the time 
during which it is normal, the flow of 
electricity would have to be enormous 
if the loss were made good in this 
way. Such a large flow could not 
possibly escape detection and no one 
has seriously put forward this as a 
solution of the problem. 

There is still the possibility that the 
electricity comes to the earth in the 
disturbed area as a negative charge 
on the rain. For many 
years this was the most 
favored theory for the 
supply of the negative 
electricity. Three years 
ago, however, measure- 
ments were made in 
Simla which showed that 
there at least the rain 
carried down more posi- 
tive than negative elec- 
tricity. Since then many 
measurements have been 
made on the electricity of 
rain. Xow we have be- 
fore us the results of ob- 
servations made in Porto 
Rico. Simla, Vienna. Pots- 
dam, Puy en Velay and 
Dublin. 



"In every one of these 
cases the Simla result is 
confirmed, and there can 
be no doubt now that in 
all kinds of rain, from the 
intense rain of thunder- 
storms to the drizzle of a 



depression, more positive than negative 
electricity is brought to the earth. Thus 
rain, instead of solving our problem, has 
made it mpre difficult. 

"It has been suggested that the charge 
may be returned in the lightning of thun- 
derstorms. Prof. Schuster has discussed 
this point in his recent book, 'The Prog- 
ress of Physics,' and comes to the con- 
clusion : 'It does not seem to me, judg- 
ing by present information, that lightning 
discharges from cloud to earth can play 
an important part in increasing or dimin- 
ishing the charge of the earth.' and there 
arc other reasons, not mentioned by Prof. 
Schuster, for coming to the same con- 
clusion. 

"We have now discussed the conditions 
in disturbed areas and have not found the 
return current, for neither the reversed 
field, the precipitation, nor the lightning 
provides it. Thus the science of atmos- 
pheric electricity has come to a deadlock, 
and there is at present no indication of 
a way out. We may sum up the position 
in the following statement. A flow of 
negative electricity takes place from the 
surface of the whole globe into the at- 
it, and this 
of more thai 
peres; yet not the slightest indication oi 
any such current has so far been found, 
and no satisfactory explanation for it* 
absence has been given." 

While, then, the occurrence and 
something of the more fundamental 
atmospheric vibrations arc already- 
known, says Edwin C. Martin,* who 
is a careful authority, the cause of 
them remains still very much hidden. 
In the eager search for it going on 
the object first and most questioned is, 
naturally, the sun. The sun, indeed, is 
just now as if it were a trust under 
investigation. 

• Out Owj Wi-athu. b T Edwin C. Martin, 
linn*' and llTotbrr*. 
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io8 CURRENT OPINION 

APPLICATION OF THE LAWS OF MOTION TO THE GIANT 



NOT many know the real 
beginning of the move- 
ment towards modern ocean 
giants like the Imfcrator, 
observes the well-informed 
J. C. Backhouse in a recent paper on 
the new era in seamanship. It is the 
story, he declares, of a now deceased 
Liverpool ship-owner who, from small 
beginnings, became first manager and 
then partner in a shipping firm at a 
time when the shape and build of ships 
was widely different from what it is 
now. This ship-owner was struck by 
the idea that if he built his steamers 
twice the length then usual they would 
carry between four and five times the 
cargo, and yet be run with only a very 
slightly increased expense. In the old- 
er type a disproportionate space was 
taken up by engines and boilers. In 
the newer type all the space added by 



OCEAN LINER 

doubling the length was clear stowage 
room. Not only did the ship-owner 
carry out his idea, but by cheapening 
freights he built up an immense trade, 
and a vast fortune, before competitors 
realized and imitated his simple secret. 
The discovery, by lowering the cost of 
ocean transport, has done more for 
international trade than all the laws 
passed by all the parliaments of civil- 
ization. In that man's brain — he was 
the late Frederick Leyland — the mod- 
ern steamship was really born, and 
the modern steamship, and its gigantic 
proportions, have come to stay. This 
is a matter in which there can be no 
turning back, unless and until oversea 
traffic shrinks. • All the possibilities 
and probabilities of the future, how- 
ever, point to its increase. Our care- 
ful student of this subject enlarges in 
the London NcUVi 



"The problem of the giant steamship is 
no longer a constructional problem. The 
real problem, so far as the safety of the 
world's ocean-traveling public is con- 
cerned, is one of seamanship. The ship 
of 45,000 or 50.000 tons sets up. from the 
standpoint of practical management, con- 
ditions which are altogether novel. We 
have to face a question of dynamics so 
new that nobody can be surprised if, in 
the absence of any experience to speak 
of, caution must for some time be the 
watchword. 

"The latest type of giant has three pro- 
pellers, and an arrangement by which 
steam can be instantly shut off the cen- 
tral propeller. The wing propellers are 
reversible. Hence, if the central propeller 
be stopped and the wing propeller on, 
say. the port side reversed, the ship can 
be swung round to port in about her own 
length. That, at any rate, is the theory 
of the matter, but it is a question if the 
theory takes adequately into account the 
momentum of a body weighing, when 
loaded. 80,000 tons and moving at the 
rate of 20 or 21 knots per hour. Sup- 
pose a ship of that weight traveling at 
such a speed to be 'put about' by the 
means described. Her path through the 
water would be nothing like that of a 
lighter ship, tho the latter were equally 
speedy. It would be an immensely more 
elongated parabola curve. Hence the 
only chance of avoiding a danger point, 
whether fixed or moving, would he to 
begin the maneuver of avoidance at a 
distance increased in proportion to the 
enormous momentum of millions of foot- 
tons which has to l»e controlled. In nar- 
row tidal waters this difficulty of maneu- 
vering is great, but it exists also on the 
open ocean, because of the vast arc such 
a ship must describe in avoiding an ob- 
stacle in the line of her course. Owing 
to the height of the deck above water, 
and the distance of the bridge from the 
bow, the navigator in charge becomes 
doubly dependent on the lookout. If, 
therefore, the latter is not intelligent 
enough to realize that obstacles or pos- 
sible obstacles ought to be reported much 
sooner than would be necessary in the 
case of smaller ships, danger may be 
unavoidable, where a smaller ship might 
readily escape." 

There is a moral attaching to this 
matter in the fact that merchant cap- 
tains at present receive no training in 
the science of dynamics. The men who 
control great Atlantic liners undoubt- 
edly do know a good deal of the 
science, picked up in the course of ex- 
perience in handling ships, or from 
their own reading. All the same, a 
man can pass the examinations and 
obtain his captain's certificate without 
having the most elementary knowledge 
of the laws of motion. As at present 
conducted, the examinations seem to 
be arranged on the idea of making 
the Ic-ts before everything 'practical.' 

The spirit of scientific intelligence 
is anathema. Theory, that is to say, 
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science as science, is under a ban. The 
revolution in shipbuilding has in truth 
initiated a revolution in seamanship. 
This the more intelligent members of 
the profession appreciate. But it has 
not yet dawned on the responsible 
authorities. To them seamanship is 
very much where it was in the days 
of Kelson, and the practical man in 
control, who hates your theorist, fights 
for his position with the tenacity of a 
bulldog. 

"Take an example. Every navigator is 
familiar with the 'Table of Traverses' — 
the winds and currents likely to send a 
ship out of her course. In setting the 



course from day to day he calculates and 
allows for these where they occur. Now 
the 'Table of Traverses' is nothing more 
or less than a series of examples of that 
elementary scientific fact, the parallel- 
ogram of forces. The embryo navigator 
has to cram the Table, and to work out 
examples from it. Yet he is never taught 
the principle, which any intelligent youth 
could master in fifteen minutes. At 
least, the principle is ignored in the ex- 
aminations, because rule of thumb is sup- 
posed to be the best equipment for a sea- 
dog. Over and over again have inquiries 
into the loss of ships shown that, know- 
ing nothing of the scientific principle, a 
navigator in a traverse current not noted 
in the Tables has been utterly at a loss. 
Nay, the rule of the road at sea com- 



pels a man steering for a point to keep 
the ship's nose towards that point, al- 
though, if there is a cross-current, the 
line he thinks he is following is wholly 
non-existent and imaginary. The real 
line may, and not infrequently does, land 
him on a coast or a sandbank. Ami then 
the authorities suspend his certificate for 
in effect not knowing what they never 
required him to know. 

"The profession has now to adapt it- 
self to a new state of affairs. At present 
it is looked upon, officially, much as the 
military profession was looked upon by 
the British War Office in the days of 
purchase of a commission. The scientific 
officer existed then, as he exists among 
merchant captains now, hut he could look 
for no favoring countenance." 



THE ETHER AS THE SUPREME PARADOX OF 

MODERN PHYSICS 



IN THE complexity due to the ex- 
treme specialization of modern 
scientific work, there is probably 
no aspect that so frequently acts 
as a barrier between those claim- 
ing the rights of an "initiate" and the 
uninstructed public as the conception 
of the ether. It is a product of the 
intelligence that can make no direct 
impression on our senses. Indeed, 
adds the well-informed physicist who 
studies the problem in the pages of the 
I-ondon Post, and whose words we re- 
produce owing to their informing clar- 
ity and importance, the ether is the 
supreme paradox of scientific thought. 
It offers to passage through it no ap- 
preciable resistance, it is able to exert 
a strength of resistance where the most 
skilfully forged steel would snap like 
tow; we are dependent on it as the 
faithful bearer to us of the heat and 
light of the sun and the stars; it alone 
makes possible the development of the 
electric forces that play so great a 
part in every-day life, but it remains 
unknown, impalpable, the necessary 
condition of scientific thought. 

But to-day, when we have come to 
correlate cause and effect, when we 
have behind us centuries of effort in- 
spired by the world's arch-sccptic Lu- 
cretius, we have reached a desperate 
strait where wc must do something 
to escape from the hell of inconsist- 
ency into which our speculations have 
led us. 

"The need of the existence of an ether 
can be realized most simply by having 
recourse to a, very common experiment. 
If we take a vessel of glass and connect 
it to an air-pump, putting an alarm 
clock inside, and the clock alarm goes 
off, there is no difficulty about hearing 
the ringing of the bell. But we have 
only to get the air-pump to wurk and 
to exhaust the air when the sound of the 
bell gmws faint, and, as the vacuum gets 
more and more complete, is absolutely 
stilled, though the hammer can still be 
seen striking at the bell. The experiment 



is one that appeals to the imagination ; 
the interpretation of it is obvious enough, 
and has long been a commonplace of 
school-boy instruction; sound is nothing 
more than the waves that have been set 
up in a fluid medium, and our apprecia- 
tion of them. The knowledge we thus 
gain brings home to us what a miserably 
imperfect piece of mechanism our bodies 
are. The ear can detect these slow 
heavy-footed vibrations that come to us 
at the rate of between 40 and 40,000 a 
second. But the whole of space may be 
quivering and palpitating with waves at 
at all sorts of varying speeds and our 
senses will tell us nothing of them until 
we get them coming to us at the incon- 
ceivable rate of 400,000,000.000,000 a sec- 
ond, when rgain we respond to them and 
appreciate them in the form of light. 



"We have only to consider the experi- 
ment a little further to find a first cause 
for the need for the existence of an 
ether. We can substitute an electric 
light for the alarm clock, we can use 
the most delicate instruments, but the 
light will still come through to us, un- 
dimmed and unchanged by the fact that 
there is no air to transmit it. Wc must 
pass over the brilliant train of experi- 
mental work that has proved definitely 
that light is nothing else than a series of 
intensely rapid vibrations. Having learned 
that air, or some other substance, is nec- 
essary to carry to us the waves of sound 
and make them perceptible to our ears, 
we naturally put ourselves the question 
what is the substance in which the waves 
of light originating in the glowing fila- 
ment of carbon arc transmitted to our 




THE CITADEL OF THE OCEAN KACEK 



On the bridge of the Imperator one limit the signal bells, the apparatus of direction as 
distinguished from the mechanism proper. Here art the men who guide, direet and rule — llic 
brains u( ihe ship. 
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<•-. rs. Something must pass from the 

filament to our eyes, and a moment's re- 

flection suffices to warn us that the cx- 
perimcnl we have dune with labor and 
difficulty in the lalioratories is a mere 
replica of what has been happening in 
the universe for unlimited time. For 
the sun and the moon and the stars have 
been vending us their light through the 
void without the aid "of any medium 
inch as our senses can appreciate." 

The case is, one might say. a cir- 
cumstance in which to avoid the con- 
ception of an ether, of action at a dis- 
tance. The sun occupies one position, 
we on the e.arth another, and may it 
not he that the sun for all this time 
has l>een sending us through space the 
something that we recognize as light? 
The idea of there being some such 
action has not been without its advo- 
cates, and Clerk Maxwell devoted a 
brilliant exposition to it. He started 
with the idea of the ringing of a belt, 
and reminded his audience that their 
ordinary methods of logical thought 
forced them to the conclusion of there 
being some material connection 1>c- 
tween the bell and the man who rang 
it, either a connecting svire that was 
pulled, or an electric wire conducting 
a current, or a tube of air which on 
lieing compressed brought a mechan- 
ism into play. These were common- 
place examples, and he passed to the 
contemplation of the case of rapidly 
-pinning discs placed near to a light 
suspended body. If the necessary con- 
ditions are satisfied the light body is 
attracted, a phenomenon that at first 
sight looks like action at a distance, 
i hie has only, however, to realize the 
truth of the general statement that in 
a moving fluid the pressure is least 
where the velocity is greatest to un- 
derstand that the disc sets the air in 
motion in such a way that it exerts a 
pressure from behind the light IhhIv 
and drives it towards the disc. 

"There is a danger of our regarding it 
a simple matter that we arc aide to stir 
up the mud in a pool with the stick that 
we hold in our hand. Hut when we come 
to think correctly in the terms of modern 
Scientific thought there are the best of 
reasons for believing that no two par- 
ticles that go to make up the stick are 
actually touching, There is good reason, 
indeed, to doubt whether two atoms of 
matter ever have been in real contact. 
Optical methods show that if one piece 
of glass is placed on another it does not 
touch in the same sense that it does when 
by considerable pressure the two pieces 
have been brought more closely together. 
If still more pressure is applied and the 
gla^s surfaces arc smooth, the two pieces 
can be brought so closelv together that 
in pulling them apart they will break 
away, but not at the place of contact, 
where the join may be stronger than the 
substance of the glass. All our common 
ideas on this subject require revision. 
As Sir Oliver Lodge has pointed out. a 
flexthtc chain set spinning can stand up 
on end: a jet of water at sufficient speed 




A FORTUNE IN RADTUJJ 

1» lilt* hand is one of tit -*;- trifling quantities 
uf thr ttru rlement *!ich !u* transformed our 
ideas of the tsorld «c live in. changed <tur 
theories of ihr universe and left the old chem- 
istry and the old physio in ruins besides * in- 
dicating the theory of the transmutation of 
elements. 

can Ik- struck with a hammer and resists 
being cut with a sword: a spinning disc 
of paper becomes elastic like flexible 
metal, and can act like a circular saw. 
So if the various parts of our stick are 
not in contact we want to know what is 
the something that gives it rigidity. The 
comm on experience at once becomes of 
interest, and if we deny the ether we are 
faced once again » ith the old problem as 
to what transmits our action to the 
muddy pond." 

In his lecture Clerk Maxwell drives 
home his argument as to the impossi- 
bility of action at a distance by refer- 
ence to the work of < )rsted and Am- 
pere, and more particularly to the long 
•■cries of hrilliant researches of Far- 
aday on electric and magnetic lines of 
force. Faraday was able to show that 
these lines or tubes of force tend to 
shorten and to spread out in the same 
Sorl of way that a muscle docs when 
it contracts, and argued that electricity 
manifested itself in the medium in 
which it acted by a state of stress con- 
sisting of tension like that of a rope in 
the direction of the lines of force com- 
bined with a pressure in all directions 
at right angles. And then, reaching 
the climax of his lecture, he said : 

"The vast interplanetary and interstel- 
lar regions will no burner be retnrded as 
waste places in the universe, which the 
Creator has not seen tit to fill with the 
svmbols of the manifold order of His 
Kingdom. We shall find them to be al- 
ready full of this wonderful medium, 
so full that no hitman power can remove 
it from the smallest portions of snaco or 
produce the slightest flaw in its infinite 
continuity. It extends unbroken from 
siar to stir, and when a molecule of hv- 
dropen vMirates in the Dog Star, the 



medium receives the impulses of these 
vibrations, and after carrying them in its 
immense bosom for several years delivers 
them in due course, regular order and 
full tale into the spectroscope of Mr. 
Muggins, at Tulse Hill." 

What are the properties of the ether, 
if by the inconceivability of action at 
a distance we can regard its exist- 
ence as established? If it is matter at 
all, or if, as many modern philosophers 
believe, matter is in reality ether in 
motion, it must lie matter in a peculiar 
state. We can form a picture of the 
possibility by noting the behavior of 
a vortex ring. When we blow a 
Smoke ring we find that it behaves pe- 
culiarly. Though consisting only of 
air — for the smoke particles that make 
i; visible have no effect on those of its 
properties that are being considered — 
it resists any attempt at the alteration 
of its shape, and were it not for fric- 
tion, which would not exist in a per- 
fect fluid, it would remain in form 
and motion and matter as permanent 
as the Universe. It may be thai the 
truth is that the ether is comparable 
with the air, while matter is compar- 
able with a vast scries of smoke-ring 
constellations, each liound up in the 
world of its own atom and each liable 
to be affected by neighboring atoms. 
But, if the view is accepted, it is only 
in the realm of thought that ether and 
matter can lie regarded as one. 

It is a substance of amazing elastic- 
ity, for if we accept the teachings of 
the natural philosophers, when we bend 
a steel spring it is not the atoms coin- 
posing the steel that are bent, but the 
connecting links l>ctween the atoms of 
the steel, and this elasticity must be 
a property of the ether. Its strength 
must be astounding, for calculation 
shows that the force that holds the 
moon in its orbit would be great enough 
to tear asunder a steel rod four hun- 
dred miles thick, so that, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge has graphically expressed it, a 
forest of pillars would be necessary 
to whirl the system once a month 
rctiltd their common center of gravity. 

"Little can he added to our knowledge 
of ether to-tluy. ( >wing to the discovery 
of the wireless waves and their harncss- 
ing to the service of man in wireless 
telegraphy, it has come within the scope 
of popular interest, but the ether has 
manifested itself in no s ( -nsc other than 
that it is the nominative of the verb to 
undulate, lint none the less, it is a fun- 
damental conception oi science, an en- 
tity having an existence as real as our- 
selves, and essential to a right under- 
standing of the modern views of natural 
phenomena. 

"And yet with it all we are profoundly 
unconscums of its existence. It sweeps 
through the densest material as if it were 
fCOSsamer, much as the wind sweeps 
through the trees without our being able 
to see ils passage, and it is this property 
of it that make-, it SO elusive as to revolt 
our senses." 
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AN INDICTMENT OF THE EDUCATED HORSE FROM THE 
COLLEGE PROFESSOR'S STANDPOINT 




UITE a number of educated 
horses have been conspic- 
uously before the public in 
recent years. Many will 
remember Blondine, the 
Steed who manifested such amazing in- 
tellectual gifts during the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition at Buffalo. The testi- 
mony of great statesmen, including the 
late President McKinley. that of dis- 
tinguished heroes, including Admiral 
Schley, and that of teachers all agreed 
that Blondine was an intelligent prod- 
igy. He could, so it seemed, add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, spell and read. 

Impressed by these accomplishments 
and by those of other horses, Professor 
M. V. O'Shca. of the University of 
Wisconsin, took advantage of an op- 
portunity he had to test the intelligence 
of King Pharaoh, which has probably- 
attracted more attention than that of 
any other horse of recent times. Pro- 
fessor O'Shea writes in The Popular 
Science Monthly: 

"He has appeared before notable people 
and vast audiences in every section of this 
country. He has received unqualified 
praise for his abilities from newspaper 
and magazine writers, and from such per- 
sons as Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Governor 
Eberhardt, of Minnesota, and others of 
like distinction. His trainer, Dr. Boyd, 
of Columbia. South Carolina, claims that 
we have at last an animal with genuine 
human intelligence, as shown in his inter- 
pretation of oral and written language, his 
mathematical calculations, his reading of 
human character, and similar achieve- 



"The writer, who had made some ob- 
servations respecting Blondinc's powers as 
revealed in his exhibitions in Buffalo, was 
able to make an investigation of King 
Pharaoh's abilities in November, 191 1. 
An educational convention was in session 
in Miles City, Montana. King Pharaoh 
with his trainer and retinue of attendants 
happened to be passing. . . . Doctor Boyd 
was asked whether he would permit the 
writer to make a test of King Pharaoh's 
reputed human intelligence and he readily 
consented to this. It was stipulated that 
the trainer should first exhibit the horse 
in the presence of a body of twenty-five 
observers, these to be chosen mainly from 
the educators in attendance at the con- 
vention, after which the writer would take 
control of King Pharaoh, and his trainer 
and caretaker should leave the building." 

King Pharaoh, be it noted, is a small 
pinto stallion. He has an unusually 
large head for his size. The trainer 
called special attention to this trait be- 
fore beginning his performance with 
the horse. He also dwelt upon the re- 
markable success which King Pharaoh 
had had in all his exhibitions. He 
mentioned the people of prominence 
who had studied King Pharaoh, put- 
ting special emphasis upon the testi- 
mony of Ella Wheeler Wilcox and 



Governor Eberhardt. The trainer had 
carefully arranged the setting of the 
stage before King was brought in. He 
had placed a blackboard on an easel. 
At four or five yards to the left there 
was a rack ten feet long, on which 
could be placed in upright position ten 
letters or ten numbers printed on blocks 
that could be easily knocked down. 
The letters and figures were printed 
on both sides of the blocks, so that 
the horse and the trainer could see 
them and the audience could also ob- 
serve them. Throughout the exhibi- 
tion the trainer stood between the 
blackboard and the rack, so that the 
horse would always be in front of him 
and he could see what was taking 
place. 

For the purpose of the experiment 
Professor O'Shca put on the black- 
board the following figures: 

8 5 7 6 

6 3 9 4 



"King," Professor O'Shea next said 
to the horse, "add these figures." 

"The trainer then said: 'King, do as 
the gentleman bids you. Go to the rack 
and show what is the sum of the first two 
figures. Go along and do it quickly.' 
Then turning to the audience he re- 
marked : 'King is mischievous to-day, per- 
haps it is so cool, and he may not do just 
as he should unless I compel him to. 
Usually I never have to take a switch to 
him, but sometimes, when he is too mis- 
chievous, I have to correct him, and urge 
him to attend to his business.' It was 
interesting to note the effect of this state- 
ment upon the observers. It put them at 
once into sympathy with the horse, and 
predisposed them to explain King's lack 
of responsiveness and his mistakes to his 
'mischief,' and not to his inability to un- 
derstand what was wanted of him. The 
remarks served effectively to divert many 
of the observers from studying the com- 
mands and actions of the trainer as pos- 
sibly affording a clue to the reactions of 
the horse. They just naturally concluded 
that so much talk by the trainer was 
necessary in order to control the horse's 
'mischief,' and it did not occur to them 
that verbal clues were mixed in with the 
commands." 

Meanwhile the horse was standing 
at the rack without indicating any in- 
terest in the proceedings. He was not 
"studying" the figures on the board. 
He did not appear to understand what 
was being said about him: 

"At least it was impossible for the 
writer, who was carefully noting King's 
reactions at short range, to detect any 
recognition on King's part of the trainer's 
remarks or commands, tho it was claimed 
he understood every word. Turning to 
the horse again the trainer said. 'King, 
why don't you do as the gentleman asked 
you? Find the first number. Come on. 



behave yourself, and find the first num- 
ber.' and he picked up a stick as if to 
slap him. The horse then walked over 
to the rack on which the number 10 had 
been placed near the lower end. He 
moved down to this number, and pushed 
it off. However, just as King came to 
the number 10 the trainer said, 'Show the 
gentleman what the first number is.' 
After having pushed off the right number, 
he pushed off the number 6 which was 
next to it. The trainer then said. 'What 
is the number you carry? Find the num- 
ber which you should carry.' The horse 
moved along the rack, and while the 
trainer was talking to and commanding 
him, stamping occasionally to impress 
him with the necessity of 'cutting out' his 
'mischief,' he pushed off the number t 
and the number next to it. Then the 
trainer said, 'What is the next number in 
this addition ? Find it for the gentleman.' 
The horse moved along the rack and at 
the command. 'Show the gentleman.' he 
pushed off the number 13, and the one 
next to it. The trainer then had some 
one in the audience put the number I on 
the rack, tho it could not be determined 
whether the horse was looking at the mo- 
ment; and, being commanded to show the 
number which should be carried. King 
moved up to the rack and apparently went 
directly to the right number and pushed 
it off." 

So he went through the entire ad- 
dition, making no mistakes except that 
for most of the numbers he pushed off 
both the right one and the next one to 
it. The trainer in each case would 
tnke two or three steps towards him 
and say: "Ho knows perfcety well 
what is right, but he is mischievous to- 
day. Sometimes he does that, but very 
rarely." Then the trainer would call 
out to the horse: "King, if you do 
not l>ehave yourself I will whip you 
for it. Now you go and do as I bid 
you." The effect of these remarks was 
to make the spectators sympathize 
with the horse in all his pranks, tho 
he appeared to be in earnest. Professor 
O'Shea says, "according to equine 
standards." The Professor, at any rate, 
could detect no evidence of "mischief" 
in the horse's expression or action. 

Next, Professor O'Shca put on the 
board a problem in subtraction, one in 
multiplication and one in division. The 
horse solved each in the way he solved 
the others. In most cases he pushed off 
more than one number, which the 
trainer ascribed to the weather or to 
some similar cause— not to lack of in- 
telligence. 

King Pharaoh's most remarkable 
work in arithmetic, judging from the 
expressions of the audience, was his 
correct solution, in the same sense that 
his other solutions were correct, of the 
problem: "If I must pay thirty-five 
cents for one dozen oranges, how much 
must I pav for 224 dozens?" King 
Pharaoh "solved" this "in his mind," 
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which, observes Professor O'Shea, is 
more than the average high-school 
graduate can do. Also the horse ap- 
parently solved all the other problems, 
or at any rate carried the solutions in 
his mind after studying them once, 
which would be regarded as a feat for 
even a mathematician. 

Stopping for comment at this point. 
Professor O'Shea observes that the 
trainer, while commanding the horse, 
saw the numbers on the rack. The 
horse passed, moreover, along the rack, 
instead of walking straight up to a 
number. 

"It was impossible to keep tab on all of 
the trainer's talk so as to determine 
whether he always used a given word or 
phraze when the horse was opposite a par- 
ticular number ; but some observers in the 
audience believed that this was true, and 
that the phraxe he used was 'Show the 
gentleman.' It was thought by some 
members of the audience that the trainer 
always stamped his foot when the horse 
was to move back on the rack in order 
to find the right number. The writer, 
who remained at the blackboard while the 
horse was 'studying* the figures, noted 
that he did not appear to concentrate upon 
them at all. The trainer would say to 
him as the numbers were being written, 
'Now, King, study these numbers, so that 
you can do your work quickly.' The 
horse on at least two occasions nibbled at 
the writer's fingers while the numbers 
were being written. Once he looked out 
of the window; and from the focus of 
his eyes, which were specially observed, 
it appeared impossible for him to be at- 
tending to the numbers which had been 
written. If a child had been doing this 
work he would have shown in his bodily 
adjustments that he was concentrating 
upon the situation before him, but it was 
just the other way with King. The train- 
er would tell him to figure a problem all 
out before he went to the rack, so that he 
could do his work fast; and, assuming 
that he did this, it indicated a higher de- 
gree of numerical imagery and rctcntive- 
ness than the majority of human beings 
possess." 

After the arithmetical tests Professor 
O'Shea himself introduced King Pha- 
raoh to three of the observers in dif- 
ferent parts of the room. Then five 
ribbons of different colors were put on 
the rack : 

"The writer said to the horse, 'King, 
take the orange ribbon to Miss W.' The 
trainer followed with, 'KinR, do as the 
gentleman bids you. Find the orange 
color.' The trainer was constantly talking 
to Kins, and stamping to make him obe- 
dient, and the horse soon picked out the 
orange ribbon and apparently went di- 
rectly with it to Miss \V., throwing it at 
her. The writer next said, 'King, find 
the blue ribbon and take it to Mr. X.' 
Again the trainer talked to the horse while 
he was performing the task, with the re- 
sult that he found the blue ribbon, and 
took it to Mr. X. Miss W. threw her 
ribbon onto the floor, and the trainer said. 
'King, pick up the orange ribbon and take 



it to Dr. O.' The horse picked up the 
ribbon, turned around, and did exactly as 
he was commanded ; and in this case nei- 
ther the writer nor the observers could 
detect any cue word or signal which was 
used to guide the horse. It should be said 
that all the observers were much im- 
pressed with the directness with which 
the horse appeared to go to the individual 
whose name was mentioned in any of 
these tests, tho when King was being in- 
troduced to a person he did not seem to 
pay any attention to him. A human being 
would look at any one to whom he was 
being introduced, so that in the future 
he could recognize him through having 
focalized some of his characteristics; but 
King's eyes never once focused on the 
person to whom he was being presented." 

After the trainer and his assistants 
had left the hall Professor O'Shea re- 
peated every one of the experiments 
which had been performed by King 
Pharaoh when his trainer was present. 
It may be stated in brief that the horse 
failed to perform a single test satisfac- 
torily. When told to go to the black- 
board without any gesture or sign other 
than the mere words of the command 
he did not respond. He could not react 
even to the word "blackboard." But 
when urged with the uplifted hand in 
the act of striking, and guided in the 
right direction, he would go and 
"study" the numbers. When invited to 
go to the rack and achieve the solution, 
he seemingly had no idea of what was 
said to him. When urged and threat- 
ened he would pass along the rack 
without knocking off any number. It 
was impossible to get him to remove a 
number .simply by telling him to find 
the correct one. It was the same in re- 
gard to the spelling. In some instances, 
when he was commanded in a threaten- 
ing manner to find numbers, he would 
paw, indicating that he seemed to think 
the command was to count. The only 
reaction that could be got from him 
was to stand before the blackboard, 
walk along the rack when urged and 
threatened with a stick, but without any 
disposition to solve problems. He 
would paw when a command such as 
"Go and find Miss W." was continually 
repeated in an increasingly austere 
tone. It was evident that the horse had 
no imagery whatever for the words 
"Miss W." and no notion of what was 
required of him. From all these things 
Professor O'Shea generalizes: 

"Any one familiar with horses knows 
that they<arc capable of keen responses of 
a particular kind- They can very acutely 
distinguish Jones of voice in respect to 
their denoting gentleness, or harshness, or 
weakness, or sternness in their possessors. 
Dogs have the same sort of keenness. 
Very young children, before they under- 
stand a single word as a symbol of mean- 
ing, can discriminate a number of shades 
in vocal quality. A horse can learn the 
significance of certain words which denote 
simple, definite reactions, as 'gee.' 'haw,' 
'get up.' 'whoa.' and the like. He can be 



taught to respond in special cases to a 
considerable range of visual and auditory 
signs or cues, as may be observed in any 
circus. He can discriminate strangers 
from his caretakers, alike by smell and by 
sight, and also by the 'feel' of the rein in 
driving him. The dominant emotion of 
the horse is fear, and he is keen in noting 
the characteristics of persons or places or 
objects which have been associated in his 
experience with pain or terror. He is ex- 
tremely cautious, which keeps him ever on 
the alert, with the result that he will 
respond to simple stimuli in the form of 
lessons' much more readily than the cow 
or the sheep, for instance. King is un- 
doubtedly an average horse in this re- 
spect As a result of repeated 
he has associated a few visual and 
tory signs with definite responses, and he 
has probably connected particular reac- 
tions with specific words, as 'gentleman,' 
or 'show the gentleman,' which is, of 
course, but one word to him, denoting 
a specific reaction, just as 'whoa' does. 
Unquestionably much of his performance 
depends upon the peculiar vocal and bodily 
mannerisms of his trainer. When these 
are removed, King is at sea, hopelessly be- 
fogged when he is requested to do any- 
thing. 

'Those who exploit the intelligence of 
the horse, and other animals as well, usu- 
ally try to show that they possess the traits 
of the human mind, in that they can un- 
derstand sentences in ordinary speech, can 
read and spell and calculate numerically, 
can learn the names of people and dis- 
criminate their character, can interpret 
facial expression, and so on. Now, all 
these acts and processes demand a syn- 
thesis of particular experiences which it 
is safe to say the equine brain is incapable 
of under any kind or degree of education. 
If a horse could do these things, it would 
cease to be a horse." 

The equine brain, in a word, is the 
cause of the circumstance that the 
horse must forever remain a horse by 
what may be called a zoological neces- 
sity. It is true that the lower animals 
are derived from the same stock as 
the higher ones. They persist, explains 
Dr. William T. Matthew, in his article 
on Zoology, in The Science History of 
the Universe, because they arc per- 
fectly adapted to their habitat and 
mode of life or because they had 
gotten into a groove of evolutionary 
progress which did not allow them to 
advance so fast or so far as the higher 
types or because of arrested develop- 
ment from obscure causes. Some of 
the factors which have limited their 
evolution arc clearly seen while others 
are more difficult to trace. The animal 
or plant is thus not a mere aggregate 
of living cells, but an organism. In the 
successive classes and orders of ani- 
mals, from lowest to highest, there is 
a progressive complexity in the organ- 
ism, a more and more absolute and 
exact limitation of the cells or groups 
of cells to special functions. This pro- 
gressive specialization is the key to the 
fact that a horse never ceases to be a 
horse. 
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SEX O'CLOCK IN AMERICA 



A WAVE of sex hysteria and 
sex discussion seems to have 
invaded this country. Our 
former reticence on matters 
of sex is giving way to a 
frankness that would even startle 
Paris. Prostitution, as Life remarks, 
is the chief topic of polite conversa- 
tion. It has struck "sex o'clock" in 
America, to use William Marion 
Reedy's memorable phrase. The White 
Stave appears in the headlines of our 
newspapers. Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man and a tribe of other scribes are 
making capital out of the victims 
of Mrs. Warren's profession. Witter 
Bynner in The Forum exploits the 
White Slave in blank verse. Leslie's 
Weekly points out her lesson in short 
stories. The Smart Set makes her the 
subject of a novelette. In the theater, 
"Damaged Goods," a play of which 
the action springs from venereal dis- 
ease, marks an epoch of new freedom 
in sex discussion. The story of Brieux' 
drama is being "adapted" to Physical 
Culture readers by Upton Sinclair. Mr. 
Rockefeller's young men in Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York, have 
made exhaustive studies of the lupanar 
and its inmates. Vice reports leap into 
print. Vice commissions meet and 
gravely attempt to rebuild in a fort- 
night the social structure of the world. 
Is this overemphasis of sex a symptom 
of a new moral awakening or is it a 
sign that the morbidity of the Old 
World is overtaking the New? Does 
it indicate a permanent change in our 
temper or is it merely the concomitant 
of the movement for the liberation of 
woman from the shackles of conven- 
tion that will disappear when society 
has readjusted itself to the New 
Woman and the New Man? Has it 
struck sex o'clock permanently or will 
time soon point to another hour? 

One writer in the St. I>ouis Mirror, 
James F. Clark, asserts that we must 
grant to-day to woman the same pro- 
miscuity that society tacitly grants to 
the male. This statement has aroused 
a storm of discussion and protest. Mr. 
Reedy himself, tho a radical, strongly 
dissents from the attitude of his ag- 
gressive contributor. He points out 
that Clark's point of view is the logical 
outcome of the hideously materialistic 
theory that disregards spiritual values 
altogether. "I do not believe," he 
says, "that given the prophylactic and 



remedy, women, under the new dis- 
pensation, are to abandon themselves 
to promiscuity. I cannot see that 
emancipation tends that way. It seems 
rather to me that emancipated woman, 
knowing good and evil, will choose her 
rather than be chosen." 



"The laxity in sex matters in this and 
other countries cannot be said to be due 
to the broadening of women's views. 
The women who have entered upon the 
life of civic and social enlargement are 
not those who 'go astray/ The sexually 
loose women are not the so-called ad- 
vanced women. They are the parasite 
women, the indulged women, the women 
who do not think. And I want to say 
that I don't believe in the theory that 
the woman has the same passions as a 
man. I, too, have been to Cyprus, and 
the woman of passion, • from Sappho 
to Catherine of Russia, is a fake or a 
physio-psychological freak. Woman's pas- 
sion is mostly a pretence. The idea 
that women in any great number would 
resort to promiscuity is absurd. The 
removal of the fear of consequences 
won't count for much with an intelligent 
womanhood. Not intelligence, but ig- 
norance recruits the ranks of the social 
evil." 

The brilliant Saint Louis editor has 
little use for the anti-vice crusades 
financed by Standard Oil money. 
There are, he says, and he speaks with 
the authority of a man of wide experi- 
ence, plenty of women of evil life 
in all large cities. But these are 
not "White Slaves." The inmates of 
houses may be in debt to mistresses, 
but they are not held prisoners and 
cannot be. "Hut as young Rockefeller 
is putting up the money for the White 
Slave hunt, of course." Mr. Rccdy 
goes on to say, somewhat cynically, 
'• "White Slaves' have to be produced." 
Vice and crime, he insists, arc the 
symptoms of poverty, which itself is a 
symptom of the disease known as 
privilege. We should strike at the root, 
not at the branches. 

The vice crusade business in Chi- 
cago, New York, San Francisco, 
everywhere, thinks Reedy, is being 
overdone. There is too much sensa- 
tionalism in its campaigns. There is 
too much censorship of songs and 
dances. It is all as spasmodic and 
Saint Vitus dance-like as some of the 
condemned performances themselves. 
"There's an epidemical frenzy in it. 
And the public isn't so much shocked. 



It rather enjoys the coprolalia of it 
all." 

"No one is particularly in favor of 
vice. But most thinking people are in 
favor of liberty and there cannot prevail 
much liberty when the raiding plan of 
reform is so generally adopted. I have 
an idea that people have a right to go to 
hell in their own way. And that a good 
way to drive them to bell is to begin 
to coerce and drive them towards other 
people's ideals of righteousness. Raids 
are going to produce more harm than 
good. If society is going to hell by way 
of the tango and the turkey trot and the 
cabaret show, who started it in that 
direction? Why, "the best people.' It is 
'the best people' that have exalted vaude- 
ville and girl shows above the genuine 
drama. It is the best people who have 
made the cabaret show and demanded 
that it be ever more and more highly 
spiced. When the habits and customs of 
the best people broaden down to the com- 
mon people, lo, there is a wild cry for 
reform. And it is all done now in the 
name of the working girl. Balderdash! 
The working girl is a working girl, not 
a bawd at large. The working girl 
doesn't keep the hot joints in the big 
town running. That is done mostly by 
folks who think themselves in the know 
and in the swim. The prevalent loose- 
ness in society is not to be checked by 
sensational raids or slumming expedi- 
tions by legislative committees of in- 
vestigation. We must 
than the patrol-wagon." 

Reedy places the blame for the sex 
hysteria upon the hedonistic material- 
istic philosophy that pervades Amer- 
ican life. The poor, he says, learn 
their worst vices from the rich. Every- 
Uidy lives for a good time in the up- 
per world, and the infection spreads 
downward. "Is there," he asks, "any- 
thing of the spiritual left in education 
in America, broadly speaking? There 
is not." 

"Education is now directed to the end 
of enabling a man to get money. Our 
youths study what they think will enable 
' them to get there quickest. No classics. 
No arts and no metaphysics. No re- 
ligion. And science — well, science is fal- 
len into the hands of those who pursue 
it not to know, but to get. Education is 
not to draw a man out of himself, but to 
draw material things to himself. No one 
is concerned with' eternal things. All that 
interests us is the immediate gratifica- 
tion. And some few of us have the idea 
that, because we think we arc better than 
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ether people, we have a right to say what 
they shall sing or dance and whom they 
shall marry and whether they shall marry 
at all. We want to make people good 
by science." 

There is, however, the writer elo- 
quently continues, a return to the 
spirit, which, indeed, most people have 
never forgotten. W'e arc beginning 
again to discover the common man and 
to forget the superman and his in- 
dulgence in himself, and Ins imitators. 

"When wc get back again to teaching 
that man is made for the eternities and 
not for his little, feverish hour here— 
as we are getting back to it— we shall 
find that we have only been on a long 
drunk of materialism, that wc have been 
of Circe's swine. We shall not abolish 
vice, but vice will be more decent, more 
natural, more healthy than it is now with 
its horrid, formal, artificial glare. Some 
of us may, as in the past, set aside the 
Ten Commandments as interferences 
with our energies, but we won't set up 
the Seven Deadly Sins in their places. 
We shall be free of eugenics, and of 
economic determinism and the survival 
of the fittest and all the Spencerian. lierg- 
sonian. Nietzschean gods, and have lib- 
erty of the spirit to develop ourselves by 
virtue of that human in us that is not one 
with the dragons of the prime. Wc will 
t.ot be good as long as. or because 'it 
pays.' and then kick over all the traces. 
Wc will be as good as wc can, with an 
occasional stumble, and try always to be 
better, and we will not turn raiders to- 
morrow against the people who are doing 
merrily the things we did to-day. We 
shall realize that bad tho wc be. and our 
brothers, too. wc all have souls lo be 
saved and they can't Ite saved by govern- 
ment or by science or by anybody but 
ourselves, aspiring to our better selves 
in the likeness of the ideal we call God. 
So wc shall quit trying to destroy vice 
as it flourishes by raids and censorships. 
We shall begin at the beginning and be 
virtuous ourselves and teach virtue to 
others by showing them the eternal, not 
the temporal, values of conduct, motived 
by justice and upon love." 

Dr. Cecilc L. Greil, a Socialist 
writer, welcomes the fact that society 
is drawing its head out of the sand 
of prudery where it had hidden it, 
ostrich-like. But she. too, fears the 
hysteria of <cx discussion. She espe- 
cially warns the mcnil>ers of her own 
.sex. The pendulum with women 
swings more rapidly to extreme de- 
grees, she asserts. This may be be- 
cause of her highly sensitized nervous 
organism, which fastens with almost 
hysterical tenacity to anything which 
produces an emotional appeal. And 
surely nothing that has come to her for 
study or reflection in all the ages has 
l>ccn as important to her, and through 
her to posterity, as is this freedom of 
sex knowledge, which guards the 
citadel of society and makes for a bet- 
ter, finer race of citizens. "But one 
danger lurks in her midst Sex free- 



dom is frequently hysterically inter- 
preted into meaning sex license. And 
the science which shall give her the 
right to freer, happier motherhood en- 
tails all the responsibilities that freedom 
in any other sense does." The modern 
social system, the writer continues in 
The Vail, is a terrific endurance test 
against the forces within ourselves and 
the forces that attack us without. 
Vanity and love and sport she admits, 
young a Judge of one of the Night 
Courts, make more prostitutes than 
economic pressure and exploitation. 

"Youth is extravagant to prodigality 
with itself. It is drunk with its own 
intoxicating perfume. It looks down into 
the glass of life as did Narcissus into the 
brook, and like Narcissus falls in love 
with its own beauty. And we surround 
that young, passionate, bursting blossom 
with every temptation to break down its 
resistant power, lure it into sentient, 
pulsating desire and eroticism by lurid 
literature, moving pictures, tango dances, 
suggestive songs, cabarets, noise, music, 
light, life, rhythm, everywhere, until the 
senses are throbbing with lcashed-in 
physical passion — everything done to lure, 
but nothing to instruct. So one ilay the 
leash snaps, and another boy or girl is 
outside the pale. Wc do much for the 
developing of the intellect and for the 
use of our hands so that we may send 
our young people out into the big battle 
that lies beyond the home, but for the 
battle against the physical forces, the law 
of the magnetic attraction of the sexes, 
at the dangerous period of puberty and 
adolescence, we do nothing. Education 
is the only thing that can save, rational 
libertarian education on the subjects per- 
taining to the laws of personal and social 
hygiene." 

Society is apt to regard the fourteen- 
year-old adolescent as a little dreamy 
school-girl, tics pretty ribbons in her 
hair, and keeps her dresses well con- 
fined to knee length, forgetting that all 
the externals of the child mask the 
seething turbulent ocean underneath. 
In the child dwells a fully awakened 
woman. Nature goes through a vica- 
rious process of sex awakening with all 
its stupendous morbid psychology and 
complexes. The position of the boy at 
puberty, contends Dr. Greil. is still 
worse. Fie has not even the hereditary 
instincts of inhibition that his little 
sister has. 

"Society smiles on his acts, calls them 
'sport.' sowing his wild oats. etc. He be- 
comes a moral coward and sneak, con- 
scious only of strong animal impulses 
that he need not curb, and these drive 
him early to secret vice, to the brothel, 
to dissipation and roguery. And the crop 
he reaps from the wild oats be sows fill 
our streets with prostitutes, fill our 
foundling asylums wilh nameless babies 
and give him a heritage of venereal dis- 
ease to wreck his future usefulness and 
kind down as a sad legacv t,i bis pos- 
terity He fears no moral code! Hi* 
mother and sisters live in a rari'.ed at- 
mosphere of im.iuritir.ry puri'v th.it cut* 



him off from intimacy, and the under- 
standing which his mother could impart 
to him if she were his friend instead of 
a transcendental ideal far up on a ped- 
estal out of his reach. His father, per- 
haps the only human being who coutd 
save him at the crucial period, is his bit- 
terest foe or at best a total stranger to 
him. shielding himself after exhausting 
all the phases of sex liberty for himself 
in an armor of virtue and respectability, 
which simply antagonizes the boy and 
widens the breach between himself and 
society. 

"He becomes an alien in his own 
home, an outcast free to mingle with the 
world of vicious freedom that welcomes 
him with open arms, makes him the tool 
of lost souls and stains him with a smear 
of tilth that ruins him utterly before he 
is old enough to learn that his much- 
priced sex freedom is a bondage that 
make* him pay exorbitant prices in loss 
of strength, ideals and health. Truly, 
life does teach as thoroly as any academy, 
but how it makes us pay I" 

The necessity of sex education is 
generally recognized. Yet there are 
also evidences of reaction. Thus the 
Chicago Board of Education rescinded 
the order issued by Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, in whose hands rests the school 
system of Chicago, providing for lec- 
tures on sex hygiene in the schools. 
The Ecclesiastical Review, a Roman 
Catholic publication, maintains that 
whatever warning and instruction may 
be necessary should he left in the hands 
of the priest. Nevertheless, the editor, 
tho grudgingly, prints a list of books 
on eugenics for the use of Roman 
Catholic teachers and priests to aid 
them in following intelligently the 
trend of public opinion. Another 
Roman Catholic publication. America, 
asks for the suppression of vice reports 
and of vice commissions, except for 
restricted particular investigations. The 
publication attacks Doctor Kliot's 
championship of the Society of Sani- 
tary and Moral Prophylaxis. Kliot 
has no right, in the opinion of America, 
to declare that before the advent of the 
Society and its head. Dr. Morton, the 
policy of the world was "absolute 
silence" with regard to sex hygiene. 
"There is," we are told, "a world of 
difference between absolute silence and 
the wise and prudent discretion which 
bids father and mother and teacher 
refrain from handling the topic in 
public and without discriminating 
sense, whilst it at the same time in- 
spires them to say at the fitting time 
the right word which shall safeguard 
their children, and to say it with a 
circumspection not likely to destroy 
the setise of shame, which is the best 
natural protection of the innocence of 
these little ones." 

Radicals and conservatives. Free- 
thinkers and Catholics, all seem to be- 
lieve in solving the sex problem by 
education, but as to the method that is 
to be followed there are abysmal dif- 
ferences of opinion. 
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THE BANE OF THE CROWD 



A CHRISTIANIZED Nietzsche- 
anism." the "Superman with 
a touch of morbidesza." — that 
is William Marion Reedy s 
idea of "Crowds" ( Double- 
day, Page & Company), the latest book 
by Gerald Stanley Lec. author of "The 
Lost Art of Reading" and "Inspired 
Millionaires." "I am not prepared to 
say quite that it wholly misrepresents 
Nietzsche," Mr. Reedy writes. "It is 
a book very much like Allan Up- 
ward's 'The New Word' and again like 
Charles Ferguson's "The Religion of 
Democracy.' both of which Mr. Lee 
enthusiastically approves." 

So impressed by "Crowds" was 
Janus Howard Kehler, a Chicago busi- 
ness man, that he took whole pages in 
the Chicago newspapers to urge peo- 
ple to read it as the greatest book of 
the age, this, without consulting either 
Mr. Lee or the latter's publishers. In 
fact, the writer seems to have imbued 
Mr. Kehler with the concrete qualities 
of the Inspired Millionaire. 

Mr. Lee has visualized the world 
as a crowd in which he sees the indi- 
vidual struggling for recognition only 
to find his hands and feet held by the 
crowd. He finds that we live in 
crowds : arc amused in herds, in fact, 
that the problem of living in this world 
is the problem of finding room in it. 
The crowd principle is the principle of 
production and distribution as evi- 
denced in the department store and 
the syndicate stores. He finds that it 
rules commerce and philosophy, even 
the church. 

He bemoans this surrender of re- 
ligion, which, he says, is run on the 
working conviction that, unless the 
elders and the minister can gather two 
or three hundred in God's name. He 
will not pay any particular attention 
to them. 

"The church of our forefathers, found- 
ed on personality, is exchanged lor the 
church of democracy, founded on crowds: 
and the church of the moment is the in- 
stitutional church, in which the standing 
of the clergyman is exchanged for the 
standing of the congregation. The in- 
evitable result, the crowd clergyman, is 
sten on every hand among us — the agent 
of an audience, who, instead of telling an 
audience what they ought to do. runs 
errands for them morning and noon and 
night. With coddling for majorities and 
tact for whims, he carefully picks his 
way. He docs his people as much good 
as they will let him. tells them as much 
truth as they will hear, until he dies at 
last, and goes to take his place with Puri- 
tan parsons who mastered majorities, 
with martyrs who would not live and be 
mastered by majorities, and with apostles 
who managed to make a new world with- 
out the help of majorities at all." 

The great individual teacher, whose 
ideas penetrate every pupil who knows 



him, is a thing of the past so far as 
our universities are concerned, and the 
crowd rules there. In journalism, it 
is the same and our journals have 
fallen off as a matter of course, "not 
only." Mr. Lee says, "in moral ideas, 
but in brain power. |K>wcr of ex- 
pression, imagination ami foresight." 
With all their greatness, masses of 
revelers, crowds of writers and piles of 
cablegrams, they are not able to pro- 
duce the kind of man who is able to 
say a thing the kind of way that will 
make everybody stop and listen. 

Mr. Lec attacks Socialism as the 
very apotheosis of the crowd spirit. 

"The principle that an infinitely helpful 
society can be produced by setting up a 
row of infinitely helpless individuals is 
Socialism, as the average Socialist prac- 
tices it. The average Socialist is the type 
of eager but effeminate reformer of all 
ages, because he seeks to vain by ma- 
ihinery things nine-tenths of the value ol 
which to men is in gaining them for 
themselves. Socialism is the attempt to 



invent conveniences for heroes, to pass a 
law that will make being a man unneces- 
sary, to do away with sin' by framing a 
world in which it would be worthless to 
do right, Itccausc it would be impossible 
to do wrong." 

"Where are we going?" is the crowd 
cry. "The Men Ahead Pull": "The 
Crowds Push": "And the Machine 
Starts" — these are the titles to some 
Of the chapters in Mr. Lee's book, and 
they about tell the story. What we 
need to learn, in his view, is the indi- 
vidualism that knows what it wants, 
where it is going and goes straight for 
it Lee has Colonel Roosevelt in mind, 
but the Colonel docs not quite measure 
up to his ideal. The big man must be 
big enough to want the right thing, 
but that is not enough. He must want 
it. not only for himself: he must want 
it for all. 

"The only touch of poetry or art as yet 
that we have in America is — acting as if 
we believed in people. This particular art 
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is ours. Others may have it, but it is all 
»c have. 

"That is what makes or may make any 
moment the common American a poet or 
artist. 

"Speaking in this sense, Mr. Roosevelt 



is the first poet America has produced 
that European peoples and European gov- 
ernments have noticed for forty years, or 
had any reason to notice. Wc respect- 
fully place Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Mc- 
Adoo (and if Mr. Brandeis will pardon 



us, with Mr. Brandeis) as a typical Amer- 
ican before the eyes of the new Presi- 
dent. 

"Wc ask him to take Mr. Roosevelt as 
a very important part of the latest news 
about us." 



PROFESSOR HERRON'S VISION OF THE SOCIAL 

REVOLUTION 



THERE arc times of unthinka- 
ble travail just ahead, ac- 
cording to Prof. George D. 
Herron, the somber prophet 
and poet who from his home 
in Florence, Italy, is inspiring the poli- 
cies and guiding the destiny of the in- 
ternational Socialist movement. Just 
what forms the struggle will take, how 
long it will last, he does not pretend 
to say. But it will be a social strug- 
gle; it will end in a social revolution; 
and it will lead to "a really ecstatic 
human society, wholly fruitful, and 
with pathways leading to the stars." 

Professor Herron makes these pre- 
dictions in a series of articles he is 
contributing to the Metropolitan un- 
der the title, "Socialism and Spiritual 
Expansion." He sees in Socialism the 
force behind the coming revolution, 
and, unlike most Socialist thinkers, he 
treats the movement as primarily spir- 
itual. "Is it not time," he asks, "that 
Socialism have its more mystical pre- 
sentment? Is it not the aroma and 
the romance, as well as the informa- 
tion and the fact, that leads the host of 
men to holy war?" Socialism, he adds, 
must become a religion if it is to rev- 
olutionize and reorganize the world. 
To do for Socialism on its spiritual 
side something of what Karl Marx and 
William Morris have done for it on 
its economic and artistic sides, is Pro- 
fessor Herron's ambition and chosen 
life-task. 

The expansion of the soul of man, 
he argues, is all there is of history ; is 
the only standard of value. "It is only 
the soul that counts." "I may be chal- 
lenged," he continues, "to say what I 
mean by the soul ; but it would lie idle 
to accept the challenge. No one's 
definition would satisfy another." Yet 
everyone knows, in a general way, 
what the word "50111" means. "Whether 
•wc be materialist or mystic, wc all 
speak of the soul when we try to distin- 
guish the essential man, the real per- 
sonality or ego, from the habits of 
thought or conduct." And history, ac- 
cording to this argument, is the effort 
of man to bring soul and society into 
agreement, to "make material organ- 
ization the accordant expression of a 
satisfying, and yet eternally enlarging 
social ideal." "It was the expansion 
of the soul that brought Rabvlon and 
Rome low. that made the stats of old 
civilizations as the habitations of 
savages and beasts, and that buried 



forgotten cities beneath the sands. It 
is because the soul is drawing a deep, 
new breath to-day, that there is trem- 
bling and trouble, foreboding and in- 
decision, in all the places of power." 

To say this is not, Professor Herron 
contends, to deny the importance of 
economic motives. "There is no such 
thing as a material in distinction from 
a spiritual question. Nor is there any 
true consideration of the condition of 
the soul apart from the economic and 
social conditions which set the stage 
and the scenery for the drama of the 
soul's development." The argument 
proceeds : 

"All social power, in its last analysis, is 
economic. No matter what the nature 
of such power may seem to be, its sub- 
stance is the private possession and dis- 
posal of common necessities produced by 
common labor. Putting it simply and 
symbolically, the world's bread is the key 
to the world's control ; and the quality of 
this control over bread determines the 
quality of the world— determines its so- 
cial groups and its individual types. 
Whoever owns the bread that I must 
have, or the tools I must use in order to 
obtain it, he is the owner of me — whether 
I know it or not. From the modes by 
which the bread of men is gained, or 
from revolts' against these modes, rise 
not only the customs and institutions of 
society, the dominion of states and classes, 
but also the gods and temples, the philos- 
ophies and faiths, the schools and sci- 
ences. The power of bread is the power 
of life and death, both physical and spir- 
itual ; it is the power to release or im- 
prison the mind's attention, to open or 
close the regions of man's advance into 
the unknown and the uneonquered." 

It is just because there is no real 
harmony between the soul and "the 
power of bread" that the present social 
structure, in Professor Herron's view, 
is doomed. From time immemorial he 
traces the efforts of humanity to 
achieve social unity. Everlastingly he 
finds men's imaginations inspired by 
"The Great Hope." Christianity was 
one of the most notable expressions of 
this hope. "The proposals of Jesus 
were the most revolutionary that men 
had ever heard then, or that they have 
ever heard since ; and because of these 
proposals he was put to death as a 
religious anarch and a political crimi- 
nal. His peace and good-will were to 
proceed through a conclusive destruc- 
tion of the powers and customs, na- 
tional and individual, built upon tyran- 



ny and ill-will. The fellowship of his 
friends was to be a flame consuming 
the laws and kingdoms that related 
men to one another as slaves and mas- 
ters." But by no means does "The 
Great Hope" shine only from the soul 
of Jesus. 

"There is no race or nation that has 
been without it ; nor ever has its voice 
been altogether silent. It has never been 
without its witnesses upon the world's 
walls. There has been no revolution or 
religion that has not borne its banners. 
It has always had its apostles and mar- 
tyrs. The reported sayings of Lao-tsze, 
centuries before Christ, had The Great 
Hope as their core. It was long ago 
preached and practiced on the hilltops of 
Burmah, in the forests of India. Isaiah 
and Hosea and Malachi uttered it in 
voices that would be silenced by the po- 
lice of New York or Paris or London. 
Some of its most beautiful expressions, 
in word and action, proceeded from the 
early Shinto Buddhists of Japan. Old 
Mohammedan prophets proclaimed it in 
Asia : and later, it lit the fires of peasant 
insurrections in Europe. Some of its 
sublimest and truest preachments are 
from the squalid yet splendid soul of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. In harsh and hard ma- 
terialistic terms, yet truthfully and tre- 
mendously and effectually, did Karl Marx 
state The Great Hope also; and the So- 
cialist movement is its modern and 
mighty apostolate." 

But what, it will be asked, is Social- 
ism, and what does it intend, definitely, 
to do? The answer, in Herron's phra- 
seology, is that Socialism comes to 
mutualize and equalize the power that 
resides in the world's bread. If the 
inquiry lie pursued farther. How is 
this to be accomplished? Herron re- 
plies, broadly: By the capture of the 
machinery of society by the working 
class. He writes in this connection: 

"There can be no true understanding of 
Socialism apart from the recognition that 
rocicty. by the system of social produc- 
tion for private profit, is divided into two 
classes, engaged in perpetual war with 
each other: one a producing and the other 
an exploiting class. Substantially stated, 
the present organisation of the world is 
in order that a comparatively few may 
compel the labor of the many, and ap- 
propriate its fruits. Existing political in- 
stitutions have no other end than this 
private seizure of social production, over 
and above the lowest scale of living 
which labor can be coerced into accept- 
ing. That the capitalist works, does not 
argue against the existence of his class. 
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Or that the ruler works, docs not argue 
against the parasitical nature of his posi- 
tion. The work of the capitalist consists 
in the exploitation of the real producer : 
the work of the ruler consists in the de- 
fense of the property of the capitalist — 
without which capitalist the ruler could 
not be. And between the workers and 
the class that possesses itself of their 
product, there can be neither identity of 
interest nor social peace. 

"Nor ought there to be. It is an ut- 
terly irrational and immoral society, an 
insanely wasteful industrial arrangement, 
by which the bulk of the world's popula- 
tion is engaged in producing wealth it is 
never to enjoy. It is really a world of 
slaves we arc living in : and freedom, 
either of labor or spirit, is a fiction. . . . 
For wherever industrial development be- 
gins, under capitalism, whether in Japan 
or China, in Pennsylvania or Poland, 
there the decay of man begins. It is the 
capitalist increase that is making the 
world a desperate shambles, and tilling 
the minds of men with despair as to the 
human future. It is through capitalist 
centralization that men are herded in the 
dirt, the disease and the ugliness of tene- 
ments, of factories and mining shanties. 
It is through capitalism that so many mil- 
lions of children never behold the green 
tields. nor anything but the dilapidation, 
the barrenness, the dumb and helpless 
sorrows, of congested industrial popula- 
tions. And it is Socialism that will re- 
store greenness and gladness to the earth ; 
that will release children from the blight 
and brutality of modern industry, and set 
their feet once more among the fields, 
and put flowers in their hands and in 
their cheeks." 

The working class. Professor Her- 
ron goes on to point out. has already 
laid the foundations for its future tri- 
umph in rapidly growing jxilitical and 
economic organizations. "The co- 
operative society," he says, "may be 
precipitated through universal catas- 
trophe. Or, suddenly, it may become 
the obvious and only mode of decent 
human existence. Or it may come 
forth from long and tedious evolution, 
through many vacillations between un- 
intelligent revolt and darkest reaction." 
The important thing, in Hcrron's view, 
is that when it does come it w ill repre- 
sent a complete transformation. Two 
obstacles chiefly menace its realiza- 
tion, and these are its own unworthy 
friends and the enemies who would 
forestall it by compromize. It is quite 
incorrect, Professor Herron holds, to 
speak of extensions of governmental 
centralization and control as State So- 
cialism. "A State Socialism cannot 
be. any more than there can be a black 
whiteness or a white blackness." We 
are told further: 

"Socialism, by its very establishment, 
is the negation of the capitalist state. 
Socialism is the mutual participation of 
all, not only in labor and its fruits, but in 
the organization and direction of society. 
It reaches beyond anything contemplated 
by even political democracy ; and the 
name of democracy itself may have to be 
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abandoned, because of the debased and 
banal usage to which it has been sub- 
jected. 

"Regardless of whether its forms and 
phrazes be monarchical or democratic, 
the capitalist political state is the organ- 
ized violence of the possessing class 
toward the dispossessed proletary. Its 
governments, under whatever name they 
govern, are the organization of political 
and economic crime. Its wars are the 
sanctioned murder of the body ; its peace 
is the murder of the soul. The capitalist 
state exists for the repression and vilifi- 
cation of man. and for the protection and 
glorification of property. And when the 
capitalist form of property is ended, 
when the private appropriation of social 
production is no more, then the thing for 
which the capitalist state exists is ended 
■Jso; and the conception of society as a 
political organization is relegated to the 
rubbish heap of history. For the world 
ceases to be political as fast as it becomes 
social : as mankind becomes cooperative, 



it ceases to govern, to be governed, or to 
need governing ; as fellowship prevails, 
coercive powers of every kind pass away. 
I'ndcr Socialism, the state, as we know 
it, will be out of employment : there will 
be nothing for it to do ; most of its func- 
tions will no longer exist; its offices will 
have atrophied from disuse: its police 
powers will have become a pestilence of 
the past." 

The conclusion to which this argu- 
ment leads is not that the State should 
be abandoned or that workers should 
stop voting. It is rather that every 
method of emancipation — political and 
economic — should be employed. The 
Socialist Party has much to learn from 
Syndicalists, while "direct actionists" 
will find that they cannot realize their 
plans without the assistance of political 
allies. Professor Herron says: 

"Not by any exclusive method can the 
workers achieve their freedom. The rev- 
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ohitioii that releases labor from its mas- 
ters must include the whole of humanity 
in its vision and purpose; else the revolu- 
tion will fail of its Hood-tide and its ful- 
filment. Whether acting politically or 
directly, the Socialist movement must act 
in unity and must be all-embracing ; noth- 
ing can be left out of its conquering 
sweep, its succoring sympathies. We can- 
not evade a single human problem: the 



foundations we lay an- for the solution 
of all problems. Wc cannot ignore the 
existing social order: whether it he to 
use or to destroy institutions, we must 
first assault and possess them. We can- 
not narrow our program, or limit our 
methods of fulfilling it: we must make 
each economic crisis or development our 
ally and opportunity. The political So- 
cialist cannot deny the general strike: it 



is the first and final weapon of the work- 
ers, and the one that makes for their spir- 
itual self-discovery. The devotee of di- 
tect action cannot proceed as if the state 
were not, any more than he can proceed 
as if the mountains and the seas were 
not : the existing state must be conquered 
before it can be supplanted with that 
better national being which Socialism 
proposes." 



MRS. STETSON'S NEW ASSERTION OF SPIRITUAL 

LEADERSHIP 



J*tH^IIE struggle between Mrs. 
pi ' Augusta E. Stetson, the dc- 
jjf posed Christian Science lead- 
I er, and the authorities of her 
t church, • reaches a new and 
acti^l stage as the result of the publica- 
tion "^jf her book of "Reminiscences."* 
It wtfVbe recalled that Mrs. Stetson, 
one of'the earliest and ablest advocates 
of CnWftiari Science in America, and 
founder of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in New York City, was ex- 
communicated from the Mother Church 
in Boston four years ago. The charges 
against her included "teaching an er- 
roneous sense of Christian Science" 
and mental malpractice. Mrs. Stetson 
accepted her chastisement meekly, and 
refused to lead a schism. But her at- 
titude was one of quiet defiance. She 
held, and still holds, the allegiance of 
many Christian Scientists. Every Sun- 
day morning, at a bay window in 
her house adjoining the church she 
founded, she may be seen in solitude, 
conducting devotional services. Com- 
mittees appointed by her church have 
vindicated her. Friends from that 
same church have lately tried to re- 
open her case by bringing new facts 
to the attention of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Mother Church in Boston. 
And now Mrs. Stetson herself, in the 
elaborate book already mentioned, 
comes out into the open ; reiterates 
former statements : replies specifically 
to her critics; and reasserts her spir- 
itual leadership. 

When Mrs. Stetson speaks of her 
spiritual supremacy in Christian Sci- 
ence, she does not mean that she sets 
herself above Mary Baker Eddy, the 
founder of the cult. Such interpreta- 
tion of her meaning has "grieved and 
shocked" her. What she tries to con- 
vey is her conviction that she is the 
person to whom Mrs. Eddy intended 
the real authority of the Church to 
descend. She does not claim that she 
is the head of the Church in the sense 
that Mrs. Eddy was and is. She does 
claim, however, that she is the head 
in the sense that her interpretation of 
Christian Science should be accepted 
rather than the views of the Mother 
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Church directors. "Throughout the 
columns of the book." she says, "I 
positively state that Mrs. Eddy is the 
head of her church, which means the 
entire body comprizing the members of 
her, the mother or universal church. 
She has not died but is rising to a final 
demonstration of her teachings that 
"all is life, there is no death.' and is. 
as she has been, the spiritual head of 
the universal church. I have never 
ceased to follow the impersonal ideal 
once seemingly embodied in flesh. I 
remain steadfast in my convictions that 
I am the spiritual head of the branch 
church which she organized and over 
which she placed me as spiritual head. 
I am responsible to God and to my 
leader for defending my position." 

Mrs. Stetson's book chronicles the 
experience of twenty-eight years of 
constant service in the cause of Chris- 
tian Science. "It is a record," she de- 
clares, "of the human footsteps which 
have led me from the letter to the 
spirit of absolute Christian Science, 
and my present demonstration of the 
spiritual facts of being, viz. : that 'man 
is not material ; he is spiritual.' " She 
goes on to assert that "this hook is not 
in advance of its time. The spiritually- 
minded of the twentieth century, quick- 
ened by the impetus of the oncoming 
Christ, are grasping and demonstrating 
their spiritual "dominion . . . over all 
the earth' with which God endowed 
man." She speaks of "crossing words 
with materialists," and with those who 
interpret the text-book of Christian 
Science from a material viewpoint. 

The facts in relation to Mrs. Stet- 
son's resignation from the New York 
church and to her expulsion from the 
Mother Church are recited at con- 
siderable length. At many points in 
the narrative she takes issue with the 
Mother Church directors and their in- 
terpretation of Christian Science. She 
says that they do not understand Chris- 
tian Science and practically never will. 
For that reason she is grateful that she 
has been "without the pale of the mate- 
rial organization and has been free to 
rise higher and higher in the faith." 

Several charges were made against 
Mrs. Stetson at the time of her ex- 
pulsion. These she now takes up in de- 
tail. The first allegation in the com- 



plaint was that she taught her students 
to regard the First Church as the only 
legitimate Christian Science church in 
New York. To that Mrs. Stetson re- 
plies that the charge is not a true state- 
ment of the facts. "The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New York City." 
she writes, "over which I was placed 
by Mrs. Eddy in 1887 and was later 
ordained as pastor, is the original 
Christian Science church in New York 
City." Then she makes the emphatic 
assertion: "I remain as spiritual head 
of this church in all its history.'' 

As to the charge that she endeavored 
to exercise a control over her students, 
hindering their moral and spiritual 
growth, she quotes from Mrs. Eddy's 
instructions on that point, saying she 
always followed them strictly, and as- 
serts: "I never have taken personal 
control of my students." 

Mrs. Stetson denies she tried to ob- 
trude herself on the attention of her 
students in a manner to turn their 
attention from "divine principle" and 
that she practised "pretended Christian 
Science." 

She goes on to make answer to the 
charge that she used "malicious animal 
magnetism against directors of the 
Mother Church." She denies it was 
malicious animal magnetism, but says 
she was compelled to warn her students 
of the Boston influence, and adds: 

"That they might not make any mis- 
take in regard to this method of defence 
(for this is the first time in my experi- 
ence in Christian Science that I have ever 
felt the necessity of addressing by name 
the directors of the Mother Church 10 
protect our cause from impersonal evil, 
which was operating through them to 
overthrow me), I then gave what I should 
use as the counter argument of truth to 
annul the argument of error." 

As to the charge that she "so 
strayed from the right way as not to 
be fit for the work of a teacher of 
Christian Science," she says, "this was 
only the opinion of the directors." She 
says that eight of the Hoard of nine 
Trustees of her own church agreed 
that she was teaching true Christian 
Science and she puts their opinion 
aliovc the judgment of the Boston di- 
rectors. "During the trial in Bosfon." 
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she says, "before the directors, every 
argument was used by them to prevent 
OS from following our leader's instruc- 
tion to build "on a wholly spiritual 
foundation.' They repudiated our 
claims that we are immortal now and 
denounced our efforts to demonstrate 
the ever presence of truth and love." 
She continues: 

"The directors seemed unable to grasp 
Mrs. Eddy's higher metaphysical instruc- 
tions. There was nothing left for us to 
do but to stand for her teachings against 
their declaration that they were mortal 
and that wc were mortal, and wait on 
God to prove, in His own way and His 
own time, that 'spirit is infinite; there- 
fore spirit is all.' " 

Finally, she has this to say in regard 
to the immortality of Mrs. Eddy: 

"Mary Baker Eddy will demonstrate 
her teachings and will reappear as in- 
dividual spiritual idea never to disappear, 
to those who have spiritual sight." 

In commenting on these "Remi- 
niscences," which, it is generally con- 
ceded, have created a profound sensa- 
tion, a friend of Mrs. Stetson's says: 

"It was a splendid thing indeed that 
Mrs. Stetson got out of the Mother 
Church. It was Mrs. Eddy's wish, really, 
for the founder of Christian Science 
wanted Mrs. Stetson to develop spiritu- 
ally and mentally as she could not have 
done had she remained confined by the 
material organization and the hoard of 
directors. 

"Mrs. Stetson believes Mrs. Eddy fore- 
saw that it would be better for Mrs. 
Stetson to be unhampered by material 
things and to grow in strength and in 
fulness of understanding as to the mean- 
ing of Christian Science. She has indeed 
risen higher and higher and is closer than 
anybody else to the Mrs. Eddy who soon 
will manifest herself to Mrs. Stetson." 

Another friend calls Mrs. Stetson "a 
spiritual Pankhurst," and pays her 
tribute in the following terms: 

"First Church was Mrs. Stetson's own 
creation, that is, she got the money for 
it. She huilt it at Mrs. Eddy's order. 
It is only politics, the ambition of per- 
sonal dominion, that caused Mrs. Stetson 
to be deposed. But Mrs. Stetson's spir- 
itual power cannot be hampered. Once 
she preached on a soap-box covered with 
cambric on Fifth Avenue and led great 
crowds then. 

"Mrs. Stetson might be called a spir- 
itual Pankhurst, who has fought for her 
spiritual freedom to worship God ac- 
cording to her interpretation of His 
word and the text-hook of Christian Sci- 
ence as valiantly as Mrs. Pankhurst has 
struggled for her physical freedom to 
stand on equal footing with man and 
freedom to voice her convictions. One 
is fighting a mental battle for spiritual 
supremacy, the other a physical battle 
for equal rights with man and acknowl- 
edged citizenship." 



The Baltimore American, which, 
with other newspapers, devotes con- 
siderable news and editorial space to 
Mrs. Stetson's new bid for supremacy, 
thinks that "this New York woman of 
culture and ingenuity, whose animal 
magnetism charges astonished the 
Christian world some years ago, is 
likely to prove to the directors of the 
Mrs. Eddy organization a thorn in the 
flesh that they will translate, in the 
words of Paul, as a messenger of 
Satan to buffet them." The New York 
Times comments : 

"Mrs. Stetson's claim to recognition as 
leader of the cult is thoroly well based. 
She is a woman in every way so nearly 
like Mrs. Eddy in character and thought, 
that for the one to take the other's place 
so far as it can be taken is more than 
logical — it is inevitable. Those of us who 
view Christian Science from the outside, 
and therefore with impartiality as regards 
its factions, can plainly sec that its pres- 
ent managers are of heterodox beliefs 
and practices — that they have not kept 
the faith, but have made, in an attempt 
to conciliate the negligible antagonism of 
those who do not understand Mrs. Eddy's 
doctrines, one weak concession after an- 
other to so-called reason, till now the 
system is hardly distin- 
guishable from new thought 
or mental healing. 

"This is a comfortable, 
hut fatal, policy, for history 
shows that peace has in- 
variably Iwrcn the precursor 
of extinction for every such 
movement. Mrs. Stetson 
has never abandoned any 
principle of the original, 
authoritative teaching. No 
more than did Mrs. Eddy 
herself does she recoil from 
expounding the concepts by 
which the uninitiate are 
most startled, and she calm- 
ly repeats to-day. in almost 
identical words, what Mrs. 
Eddy said as to the need 
for defense against the evil 
thoughts of malignant ene- 
mies. In nothing more than 
in this is her perfect or- 
thodoxy demonstrated, and 
in nothing is the falling 
away from fixed stand- 
ards by the Boston group 
more plainly shown than by 
their evident wish that 
Mrs. Eddy's sturdy belief 
in the possibility of tor- 
ture and assassination by 
this projection of malice 
should be forgotten. 

"Never having manifest- 
ed any friendliness to Chris- 
tian Science, The Times 
cannot pretend to advise its 
followers, but it honestly 
believes that the wisest and 
sincerest of them will side 
with Mrs. Stetson in the 
war so evidently at hand." 

Leola Leonard, a writer 
in the New York Morning 
Telcyra/>lt, remarks that 



Mrs. Stetson 
understood. 



has been widely mis- 



"Even a casual perusal of Mrs. Stet- 
son's book results in the irrefutable es- 
tablishment of these three facts: 

"1. Mrs. Stetson has never claimed the 
leadership of the Christian Scientists. 

"2. Mrs. Stetson considers Mrs. Eddy 
to be the spiritual head of the Christian 
Science Church. 

"3. The only 'headship' which Mrs. 
Stetson claims is that of her own church 
at Ninetv-sixth street and Central Fark 
West." 

The attitude of the Christian Science 
authorities in Boston is conveyed by 
Alfred Farlow. Chairman of the Pub- 
lication Committee. He said to a repre- 
sentative of the New York Sun that he 
did not think there was any statement 
to be made in regard to Mrs. Stetson's 
book and he doubted very much if any 
of the Board of Directors would have 
anything to say. "Mrs. Stetson is not 
a member of the Christian Science 
Church." remarked Mr. Farlow. "and 
her position is the same as that of any 
one else who is outside of it. Not be- 
ing a member she cannot, of course, 
be the spiritual head of the Church." 
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A WARNING 

SPIRITUALLY we may be 
nearer shipwreck than has any 
epoch humanity has yet passed 
through. The floundering Mid- 
dle Ages, with their positive 
passion for vulgarity, were not nearer 
a moral Scylla and Charybdis than the 
present age, intellectually and ethically. 
This at least is the inference to be 
drawn from the detached, almost Olym- 
pian analysis of our age which we find 
in "Winds of Doctrine" (Scribner's), 
a new volume of essays from the pen 
of George Santayana. late Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Professor Santayana, from the point of 
view of older philosophies, is a mate- 
rialist. Consequently, there is a dis- 
tinct novelty in this warning against 
the danger of the older and orthodox 
idealism of the nineteenth century. In 
his detached contemplation of the "huge 
good-natured comedy of the whole drift 
of things" to-day. Santayana has been 
compared to Anatolc France. "Like 
the author of 'Le Jardin d'Epicure," " 
we read in the English Review, "he is 
a sceptic, and the criticism he brings 
to bear upon life and philosophy is, 
tor the most part, destructive." But 
according to Arthur Davison Fickc in 
the Chicago Evening Post, it will take 
Americans about fifty years to become 
aware of the true importance of the 
Santayana message. "In about fifty 
years, declares Mr. Ficke, "America 
will wake up to the fact that there once 
lived on this continent, during a por- 
tion of his life, a great and subtle mind 
that fortunately left certain valuable 
works behind it. America will not 
read the valuable works even then; but 
ii will come and beg of a few of us 
who were foresighted copies of George 
Santayana's first editions, pieces of his 
overcoat, locks of his hair, and other 
equally illuminating relics which we 
shall perhaps have treasured up." 

Our age is an interesting one. says 
Santayana, because the civilization 
characteristic of Christendom has not 
yet disappeared, yet there can be no 
doubt that a new spirit is taking its 
place — a new spirit of emancipated, 
atheistic and international democracy. 
Shudder if you will, he continues, 
but this new spirit is deeply rooted 
in our hearts, and is pregnant with 
a morality of its own. Depreciate 
it as we may with our "antiquated 
morality of a past age," the new 
spirit "has possession of us already 
through our propensities, fashions and 
languages. Our very plutocrats and 
nionarchs are at case only when they 
arc vulgar." Prelates and missionaries 
feel honest only when they are de- 
voting themselves to social work, he 
goes on. The new spirit is amiable, 
iho disquieting; and liberating, tho 
barbaric. We live in a Babel of 
ideals. 



AGAINST SPIRITUAL 

In the fine arts, as in religion and 
philosophy, asserts Santayana, we are 
in full career towards disintegration. 
"The arts are like truant children 
who think their life will be glori- 
ous if they only run away and play 
forever; their taste, their vision, their 
sentiment arc often interesting; they 
arc mighty in their independence and 
feeble only in their works." 

Bergsonism brings relief to a stale 
imagination, according to Professor 
Santayana, — "an imagination from 
which religion has vanished and which 
is kept stretched on the machinery of 
business and society, or on small half- 
borrowed passions which we clothe in 
a mean rhetoric and dot with vulgar 
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Frofe-»*or (teorirc Santayana bids us beware of 
"winds o( doctrine" that mar overwhelm us. 



pleasures." Me continues his subtle 
characterization of the worshippers of 
the Life Force in this fashion: 

"To be so preoccupied with vitality 
is a symptom of anzmia. When life 
was really vigorous and young, in Ho- 
meric times for instance, no one seemed 
to fear that it might he squeezed out 
of existence either by the incubus of 
matter or by the petrifying blight of in- 
telligence. Life was like the light of 
day, something to use, or to waste, or to 
mjoy, It was not a thing to worship; 
ami often the chief luxury of living con- 
sisted in dealing death about vigorously. 
Life indeed was loved, and the Itcauty 
and pathos of it were felt exquisitely; 
hut its beauty and pathos lay in the 
divincness of its model and in its own 
fragility. No one paid it the equivocal 
compliment of thinking it a substance or 
a material force. Nobility was not then 
impossible in sentiment, because there 
were ideals in life higher and more in- 
destructible than life itself, which life 
might illustrate and to which it might 
fitly be sacrificed. Nothing can lie 
meaner than the anxiety to live on, to 
live on anyhow and in any shape; a 
spirit with any honor is nol willing to 
live except in its own way. and a spirit 
with any wisdom is not over-eager to 



SHIPWRECK 

live at all. In those days men recognized 
immortal gods and resigned themselves 
to being mortal. Yet those were the 
truly vital and instinctive days of the 
human spirit. Only when vitality is low 
do people find material things oppressive 
and ideal things unsubstantial." 

How are we to save ourselves? How 
arc wc to cure ourselves of this vul- 
garity of the spirit, this "confusion- 
ism"? W'c need a largesse of mind, 
answers Santayana. "Such largesse of 
mind, not to be vulgar, must be impar- 
tial, comprehensive, Olympian." But 
this type of greatness "is impossible in 
an age when moral confusion is perva- 
sive, when characters are complex, 
troubled by the mere existence of what 
is not congenial to them, eager to be 
not themselves ; when, in a word, 
thought is weak and the flux of things 
overwhelms it." 

"These are the U'andtrjahre of faith; 
it looks smilingly at every new face, 
which might perhaps be that of a 
predestined friend; it chases after any 
engaging stranger : it even turns up again 
from time to time at home, full of a new 
tenderness for all it had abandoned 
there. But to settle down would be im- 
possible now. The intellect, the judg- 
ment are in abeyance. Life is running 
turbid and full; and it is no marvel that 
reason, after vainly supposing that it 
ruled the world, should abdicate as grace- 
fully as possible, when the world is so 
obviously the sport of cruder powers — 
vested interests, tribal passions. Stock 
sentiments, and chance majorities. Hav- 
ing no responsibility laid upon it. reason 
has become irresponsible. Many critics 
and philosophers seem to conceive that 
thinking aloud is itself literature. Some- 
times reason tries to lend some moral 
authority to its present masters, by prov- 
ing how superior they arc to itself ; it 
worships evolution, instinct, novelty, ac- 
tion, as it does in modernism, pragma- 
tism, and the philosophy of M. Bergson. 
At other times it retires into the free- 
hold of those temperaments whom this 
world has ostracised, the region of the 
non-existent, and comforts itself with its 
indubitable conquests there. This hap- 
pened earlier to the romanticists, altho 
their poetic and political illusions did 
not suffer them to perceive it. It is hap- 
pening now. after disillusion, to some 
radicals and mathematicians like Mr. 
I'.ertrand Kussell. and to others of us 
who. perhaps without being mathema- 
ticians or even radicals, feel that the 
sphere of what happens to exist is too 
alien and accidental to absorb all the play 
of a free mind, whose function, after it 
has come to clearness and made its peace 
with things, is to touch them with its 
own moral and intellectual light, and to 
exist for its own sake. 

"These arc but gusts of doctrine; yet 
they prove that the spirit is not dead in 
the lull between its seasons of steady 
blowing. Who knows which of them 
may not gather force presently and carry 
the mind of the coming age steadily be- 
fore it?" 
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The Selection of a New 
Poet Laureate. 

SPECULATION has been rife, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, 
with reference to the appoint- 
ment of a successor to Alfred 
Austin. One London weekly 
has printed a list of the sixteen most 
favored candidates for the position, 
and has invited a plebiscite from its 
readers. The sixteen are: Robert 
Bridges, G. K. Chesterton, W. H. Da- 
vies. Austin Dobson, Thomas Hardy, 
Maurice Hewlett, A. E. Housman, 
Rudyard Kipling, Richard Lc Gal- 
licnnc, John Masefield, Alice Meynell, 
Henry Newbolt, Alfred Noycs. Stephen 
Phillips. William Watson and W. B. 
Yeats. 

"Alfred the Little." 

ALFRED AUSTIN had a difficult 
position to fill, and he did not fill 
L it well. "The pedestal on which 
Lord Salisbury set him." observes the 
Manchester Guardian, "became inevi- 
tably a pillory." He was old-fashioned, 
and. more than that, he was narrow and 
prejudiced in many of his judgments. 
One of his early essays predicts that 
posterity will "shriek with laughter and 
flout to scorn" those who to-day re- 
gard Tennyson as a great poet. No 
wonder that jokes have been cracked 
at the expense of "Alfred the Little" 
as compared with "Alfred the Great." 
Mr. Austin displayed at times a posi- 
tive genius for doing the wrong thing. 
Witness his verses on the Jameson 
raid in South Africa. Yet William 
Watson calls him "a writer of verses 
among the most beautiful of his time," 
and we find the Chicago Dial printing 
a leading article in appreciation of his 
achievement. The London Athenaeum 
notes his "invulnerable self-content, a 
shield from all critical arrows," and 
goes on to say: 

"It would be a great injustice to his 
memory to judge him only by the un- 
realities an unreal position imposed. He 
was tender-hearted, and womanhood 
never lost for him the freshness of ro- 
mance. As a journalist he wielded a 
pen of a strenuousness once in fashion. 
He had a zeal for the good name of 
Hyron and of Byron's sister which was 
wholly amiable, and the rhetoric which 
he used in their defence was forcible 
in its own day. and may have its recur- 
ring turn in another. Moreover, he 
wrote now and again verses which will 
hold an ungrudged place in anthologies 
when the devious dealings of politicians 



with literature are almost unresentcd, be- 
cause almost forgotten." 



Laureates of the Past. 

BACK of Austin, the line of I'oet 
Laureates stretches into the dim 
past. Chaucer is generally reck- 
oned the first. He received in ex- 
change for his muse a daily pitcher of 
wine from the table of Richard II. The 
next Laureate of whom we have record 
is John Skelton. appointed by Henry 
VIII. After him came Edmund Spen- 
ser, author of "The Fairy Queenc." 
and Ben Jonson. The state papers 
establishing the existing laureateship 
were drawn up in 1630. Jonson died 
in 1637. His successor. Sir William 
Davenport, is said to have been a 
natural son of Shakespeare. John Dry- 
den was another famous Laureate. He 
lost his office at th; time of Cromwell's 
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oi k NEW MINISTER To HOLLAND 

T>r. Henry Van Dyke, long pastor of the 
Hiick Prctbytcfian Clmrch in New York and 
later Professor of F.nglish Literature in Prince- 
ton University, has been appointed ambassador to 
the country from which hit ancestor* emigrated 
in 165a. 



revolution. Thomas Shadwell, whose 
plays Drydcn had bitterly assailed, was 
the Laureate of the Restoration. Nich- 
olas Rowc, appointed by (Jcorge I., was 
Surveyor of Customs, as well as Poet 
Laureate. He edited Shakespeare and 
wrote a tragedy entitled "Jane Shore." 
Colley Cibber, the actor-manager, 
served as I-aurcatc from 1730 until 
1757. Henry James Pye. appointed in 
1790, performed the duties of his office 
with faithful and unrivaled fatuity for 
twenty-three years. Robert Southey 
was much more gifted, yet could hard- 
ly be called a great poet. Wordsworth, 
who became Laureate in 1843, had 
written all his best poetry before he 
was appointed. In his official capacity 
he wrote nothing whatever. After 
him came Tennyson and, finally, Alfred 
Austin. 

Should the Poet Laureate- 
ship Re Abolished ? 

THE opinion has been freely ex- 
pressed, in this country and in 
England, that the Poet Laureate- 
ship should be abolished. King George 
himself is quoted as saying that "the 
post of Poet Laureate is about as ob- 
solete as that of court jester." The 
Athenaeum and other influential papers 
take much the same view. It seems 
that a Laureate's salary is £72 a year, 
and that his position still has something 
of the serving man's flavor about it. 
The Laureateship is not so much a na- 
tional office as a court post. If you 
look for it in "Whitakcr's Almanack." 
you will find it listed not in the aca- 
demic or literary sections of the book, 
nor even among the knighthoods and 
orders, but under the heading, "His 
Majesty's Household." thus: 

"Gentleman Usher of Black Rod, Ad- 
miral Sir Henry F. Stephenson, G.C.V.O., 
K.CB. 

"Poet Laureate, Alfred Austin. 

"Surveyor of the King's Pictures and 
Works of Art, Lionel Henry Cust, 
M WO. 

"Keeper of the King's Armory, Guy 
Francis Laking. M.V.O." 

But, for all that, the Poet Laureate 
has of late years been regarded more 
and more as the mouthpiece of his na- 
tion. Sir Arthur Quiller-C'ouch, now 
Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge L'nivcrsity, vigorously de- 
fends the continuation of the office. He 
asks why the poets may not have a 
single sinecure when members of the 
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With all the 



OUR LITERARY AMBASSADORS 
ol what they should wear at Court, why not adopt this M the 



House of Commons get $2,000 a year. 
Mr. Shan F. Bullock. I-ondon corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Evening Post, 
declares: 

"An office at once so picturesque and 
so traditional as that tilled by men like 
Ren Jonson, Wordsworth, Southcy, Ten- 
nyson, and refused by Scott and Rogers, 
is in no danger at the hands of the general 
public; and simply to abolish it because 
men of the caliber of Pye and Austin had 
succeeded to it is something which an 
average human in the boots of a premier 
would hardly have courage to do. Would 
you make England a republic because it 
had a line of Hanoverian kings, or 
America a monarchy because a few of its 
Presidents were failures?" 



Copenhagen, was offered, but declined, 
the ambassadorship in Austria. Fred- 
eric C. Penficld, author of liooks of 
travel and once a newspaper man. has 
been named for the Austrian post. 
Jacob Schurman. former President of 
Cornell University, is our Minister at 
Athens. In addition, P. A. Stovall, 
editor of the Savannah Newt, has 
been appointed Minister to Switzer- 
land, and W. E. Gonzales, editor of the 
Columbia (S. C.) State. Minister to 
Cuba. None of these men has had ex- 
perience in diplomatic work. Their ap- 
pointment is evidently inspired by a 
feeling that writers and "intellectuals" 
are likely to be creditable representa- 
tives of the American people. 



Combining Literature 
with Diplomacy. 

VERILY, this is a national Admin- 
istration in which the literary 
man is in clover," exclaims the 
Baltimore Sun. The remark is evoked 
by the number and quality of President 
Wilson's literary appointments, and 
may serve to recall an earlier era in 
which Lowell, the poet-essayist. Loth- 
rop. the historian. White, the scholar, 
and Bigclow, the publicist, represented 
the United States abroad: while Bret 
Harte and W. D. Howells held con- 
sular posts at Glasgow and Venice. 
At the present time, Walter II. Page 
has been sent to the Court of St. James. 
Henry Van Dyke is to be our Ambas- 
sador in the Netherlands. Thomas 
Nelson Page is selected for Rome. 
Meredith Nicholson was offered, but 
declined, the ambassadorship in Lisbon. 
Maurice F. Egan. editor, college pro- 
fessor and author, now Minister at 



Does Diplomatic Service Pro- 
mote Literary Activity? 

SOME of the best work of the 
literary men named has been in- 
spired by Europe. But can it be 
said that diplomatic service and for- 
eign residence are stimulating, from a 
literary point of view? The Indian- 
apolis Newt is inclined to answer the 
question in the negative: 

"In the case of Washington living's 
foreign residence it gave an impetus to 
his literary productiveness, tho much of 
it was before he was appointed to office. 
His three years' unofficial residence in 
Spain was the most fruitful period of 
his li'e, resulting in The Alhambra.' 'The 
Conquest of Granada.' 'The Life of Co- 
lumbus.' etc. In 18+2 he was appointed 
Minister to Spain, hut his literary work 
there was done. Irving was not seeking 
any appointment when this position was 
offered him. He owed it to Daniel 
Webster. Tyler's Secretary of State. 
Henry Day, who was then opposing 



uniform of our Admintilration? 

— Hy. Mayer in New York Timts 



nearly all the President's appointments, 
said : 'This is a nomination everybody 
will concur in.' Irving had no politics 
that anybody knew of, but Tyler ap- 
pointed him because Webster asked him 
to. and Webster himself put it on the 
ground of fitness, for he wrote to Irving: 
'If a person of more merit and higher 
qualification had presented himself, great 
as is my personal regard for you, I 
should have yielded it to higher con- 
siderations." Irving's literary reputation 
at that time was such that all Americans 
were proud of his appointment, and the 
Spanish Government received him gladly, 
but his literary work in Spain was 
ended. . . . 

"Nathaniel Hawthorne owed his for- 
eign appointment as distinctly to literary 
merit as Irving did, tho Hawthorne did 
render the political service of writing a 
campaign life of Franklin Pierce, who 
afterward appointed him. . . , 

"The consulship at Liverpool was one 
of the best-paying positions in the Gov- 
ernment, and he gladly accepted it. He 
did not get much inspiration out of his 
residence abroad, and what he did get 
was acquired in Italy, when away from 
his official duties. This went into 'The 
Marble Faun.' The historian Motley did 
some good research work while Minister 
to Austria, in 1864-67, and Bayard Tay- 
lor expected to do some literary work as 
Minister to Germany, but he died a few 
months after reaching Berlin. On the 
whole, official residence abroad does not 
seem to have stimulated the productive- 
ness of American authors much." 

"The Inside of the Cup." 

WOE unto you. scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! For ye 
make clean the outside of the 
cup and of the platter, but within they 
are full of extortion and excess." Such 
is the text of Winston Churchill's new- 
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novel, "The Inside of the Cup" (Mac- 
niillan). The San Francisco Chron- 
icle regards it as "easily the strongest 
novel that has appeared this season 
with the single exception of 'V. V.'s 
Eyes."" It recalls "Robert Elsmere." 
with the emphasis laid on sociological 
rather than on theological perplexities. 
The hero of the story, the Rev. John 
Hodder, is the rector of a fashionable 
and wealthy church in one of the lar- 
gest cities of the middle West. He 
awakens to a realization of the fact that 
his church is responsible for almost 
every social injustice which he, as a 
Christian minister, is pledged to fight. 
His chief antagonist is his most con- 
spicuous parishioner, a captain of indus- 
try, who believes in supporting Chris- 
tianity, but whose acts are flagrant vio- 
lations of his creed. He sees a baby who 
is dying of inanition because its father 
has been ruined by this very man, and 
he sees the body of the father, who 
has committed suicide. He knows that 
others of his parishioners are pursuing 
crooked methods, and he cries : "How 
can we reach the wretched people who 
arc the victims of the ruthless indi- 
vidualism and greed of those who con- 
trol and claim the church !" He comes 
to feel that his position is intolerable. 
He breaks with the historic creed, and 
thinks his way into a kind of Chris- 
tian Socialism. His agony is that 
of a new Elsmerc. but, unlike Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's hero, he determines 
to face his problem within the church. 
W hen his vestry ask him to resign, 
he refuses. He institutes vital changes 
and reforms. His bishop upholds him; 
and we leave him rector of a redeemed 
church no longer the subsidized pos- 
session of the wealthy and corrupt, 
but a home for mankind. 




Winston Churchill, 
Re form cr. 

ALL this represents something very 
different from what wc have had 
L in the past from Mr. Churchill. 
There is little or nothing of "Richard 
Carvel," or "The Crisis." or "Mr. 
Crewe's Career." or "A Modern 
Chronicle" in "The Inside of the Cup." 
Like Tolstoy, Mr. Churchill seems to 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
more important to point a moral than 
to adorn a tale. If his new book is 
not as successful as some of his earlier 
ones, it is because of its intense didac- 
ticism, its moral passion. The critic of 
The Book News Monthly is more im- 
pressed with the author's own views 
than with any convictions that his 
clergyman may have. America, the 
Roman Catholic weekly, scores the 
book as "an object lesson in the mental 
and moral chaos to which Protestant- 
ism reduces the cleverest writers who 
arc guided by its principles." The same 
paper comments further: 

"Plunging into the philosophy, the- 
ology, history, sociology and science of 
all time, including scriptural exegesis. 
Hebrew, and other subjects of which he 
has not even a smattering, he dishes 
up bits of Henry James, Luther. Emer- 
son. Modernism, Socialism. Progressiv- 
ism, etc., dashes the mess with a season- 
ing of Hebrew prophets and American 
philanthropists, plutocrats and democrats, 
and serves up the heterogeneous stew 
from a composite Union Seminary pulpit 
decked out in a fashionable Episcopalian 
setting. He out-paragons Gilbert and 
Sullivan's paragon in 'Patience,' who 
combines in himself the wisdom of all 
worthies from Macaulay and Mephis- 
topheles to Thomas Aquinas — of each 
<ine 'a touch of him. but not very much 
of him.' In fact, the book is uncon- 
sciously Gilbertian. though devoid of the 
Sullivan harmonies, and is also suggestive 
of 'that popular mystery." Marie Corelli, 
and Hall Caine after he abandoned his 
Manxmen, but it lacks the melodramatic 
blare and glare by which those writers 
impress infantile minds." 

Yet William Marion Reedy, of the St. 
Louis Mirror, finds "burning sincerity" 
in the story, and asserts: "It is written 
in colors that no ink-well but the heart 
can hold." 



THE SECOND PAGE TO REPRESENT US 

Thomas Nelson Pane the Southern writer, 
shares with Walter H. Page the honor* of the 
diplomatic service under the Wilson administra- 
tion. He will be our Minister in Rome. 



"The I.orc of Proserpine." 

MAURICE HEWLETT sounds a 
fresh and characteristic note 
in "The Lore of Proserpine" 
(Scribncr's), It is really a book of 
fairy stories, and he says in the pre- 
face: "I hope nobody will ask me 
whether the things in this book arc 
true, for it will then be my humiliating 
duty to reply that I don't know." Some 
of the critics look askance at Mr. Hew- 
lett in his new role, but E. F. Edgett 
of the Boston Transcript points out 
that Mr. Hewlett has always written to 
a certain degree of other worlds than 
ours. The heroes and heroines of "The 




HE SAYS HE HAS SEEN FAIRIES 

Maurice Hewlett devotes his latest book to 
fairy lore. He tells us that he has seen an 
elfin boy in a thicket and a meeting of Diana's 
nymphs on the Wiltshire downs. 

Forest Lovers." of "Richard Yea and 
N'ay" and of "The Fool Errant" are 
scarcely more unreal than the heroes 
and heroines of this new volume, which 
is part autobiography and mostly pure 
fantasy. Mr. I lewlett has always sought 
to puzzle and amaze his readers by 
writing of things and creating peo- 
ple above or below ordinary human- 
ity's level. One may be inclined to 
question the verisimilitude of his 
incursions into the souls that haunt 
woods, and of his account of fairy 
wives, some half million of whom he 
declares are actually married to ordi- 
nary men. One may resolutely refuse 
to believe that he has seen a rogue- 
fairy tormenting a rabbit, a dryad 
bathing in light, or an oread lying by 
her little one. At the same time, it is 
not well to be too particular. "Whether 
true or not." observes The English Re- 
view, "Mr. Hewlett's visions as a boy 
of strange women vanishing from win- 
dows, of human hares and sprights seen 
by the wayside, are delightful meta- 
physical creations, and dovetail easily 
enough into chapters which contain a 
good deal of philosophic thought and 
literary descriptive matter, especially 
of flowers and the countryside, which 
Mr. Hewlett revels in. It is an emi- 
nently readable work, in many ways a 
very delightful one. Nearly all creative 
artists are visionaries, and we now 
know that Strindhcrg has left four 
volumes of a diary in which he has 
described his communings with spirits 
and unseen souls in his walks and even 
at his own table, a book which some 
day will be published, when no doubt 
the whole world will declare that this 
is the final proof of Strindberg's mad- 
ness." 
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A SCULPTRESS WHO HAS CAUGHT THE AMERICAN RHYTHM 



IT is the beauty that is in the world 
to-day that appeals to mc — not 
what may have existed centuries 
ago in Greece." Such is the 
affirmation of the American sculp- 
tress, Abastenia St. Legcr Eberle. 'Tho 
I love the art of the past," she con- 
tinues, "I will not shut my eyes to the 
present and continue to echo the past. 
No matter how ugly the present might 
he, I would rather live in it. . . . We 
are trying to find new bottles for new 
wine — Greek vases arc about worn 
out." 

Miss Eberle's work is an interesting 
commentary on her own words. She 
has looked for inspiration to America 
and to common themes. She has caught, 
with exceptional felicity, the rhythm of 
our present-day life. Her subjects are 
divided between the sociological and 
the lyrical. Her beat-known figures are 
those of dancing children, and appeal 
tn the Metropolitan as an embodiment 
of "rag-time in bronze." Four hundred 
and fifty years ago Donatello and the 
Robbiat caught up the little urchins 
from their play in the Streets of Flor- 
mcc and transferred them into dancing 



and singing angels. Miss Eberle leaves 
them in their own environment to ex- 
press their natural instincts in their 
own happy way ; and. "to our modern 
feeling for children." observes Charles 
H. Caffin. "her treatment is preferable." 
The same authority pronounces her ef- 
fects "strikingly good." In 1904 she 
was awarded a bronze medal at the St. 
Louis Exposition. Three years later, 
her "Roller Skate Girl" was purchased 
by the Metropolitan Museum. Her 
"Windy Doorstep" was awarded the 
Helen Foster Barnett prize at the ex- 
hibit of the New York Academy in 
1910. Her figure of the veiled Salome 
was bought by an Italian Art Society 
in V enice. And she is one of the ten 
women who belong to the National 
Sculpture Society. 

She was born, we learn from the 
New York 5mm, in Webster City, Iowa, 
and spent her childhood in Canton, 
( Miio. The first sculpture she ever saw 
is said to have been the sentimental 
pseudo-classic monuments to the pa- 
tient dead in an old cemetery in Can- 
ton. She copied the hands and feet 
of these melancholy marbles, but found 



little satisfaction in the result. A little 
later her father's military career took 
her to Porto Rico. The change of 
scene proved stimulating. For three 
years she modeled in Porto Rico in 
summer, and studied at the Art Stu- 
dents' League in New York in winter. 

Then she came under the influence 
of George Grey Barnard. She feels 
that to him she owes much of her suc- 
cess. He advised her against taking a 
foreign course of study lest she be so 
carried away by the accomplished tech- 
nique abroad that the native creative 
genius in her would be overwhelmed by 
academic polish. 

The years 1907 and 1908 Miss F.bcrlc 
spent in Italy. At Naples she con- 
trolled a factory of fifteen men, and 
there she had cast in bronze twenty of 
her works. She was glad to avail her- 
self of the skilled founders of Italy at 
a less price than the foundry work 
would have cost in this country, but she 
brought all of the bronzes back here. 
"Miss Eberle," remarks the 5mm, "got 
along famously through her Neapolitan 
experience, tho her appearance as the 
lone woman in a workshop of men led 
the elemental natives to peer inquiring- 
ly at the windows, with sundry mur- 
murings upon the strangeness of Amer- 
ican women." 

It was among the teeming popula- 
tions of the New World, however, that 
Miss Eberle may be said to have 
• found" herself, artistically. Her East 
Side figures, as Christina Merriman in 
The Survey puts it, "live for us, and 
speak for themselves. — from the placid, 
necessitous hunt of the 'Rag Picker' to 
the tremulous wistfulness of the loving 
'Little Mother': from the tender feeling 
of ' The Bath Hour' to the intense, joy- 
ous absorption of the rag-time dancer 
and the exultant balance of that flying 
little figure on the roller skate." The 
>;mie writer goes on to note the steps 
by which social values have crept into 
.Mi>s Eberle's sculpture: 

"First of all, her deep and instinctive 
love for children, and her appreciation 
of human values, led her to select types 
lliat until recently have been almost en- 
tirely disregarded. 

"To this keen observer and lover of 
human nature, the many years of con- 
tact with this vivid, arduous East Side 
life — reinforced and interpreted by con- 
stant reading anil thinking— brought an 
evcr-inerrasing sense of social inlerrela- 
"..11 and interdependence. Jane Addams' 
bonks have, more than anything else, 
she says, helped to clarify and mold her 
vision of the constructive part the sculp- 
tor may play in social readjustment." 

The social note in Miss Eberle's work 
reaches its culmination in the "White 
Slave" shown at the recent Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Art in New York. 

"Here she has turned from her more 
objective work to the graphic interprcta- 




T1IK WHITE SLAVE 

Ahaiirnia Ebcrtr't powerful tlramaiitalion of the problem o( the hum. 



THE ART OF AB AST ESI A EBERLF. 



(ion of a social menace ; and it is here, 
perhaps, that she finds herself with surest 
touch. Her conception of white slavery 
is as searching in its indictment, as ruth- 
less, cruel and scourging as the fact it- 
self. One visitor who saw those haunt- 
ing figures at the International Exhibi- 
tion said afterward: 

"'I was passing through that room of 
the exhibit when suddenly I faced it — 1 
could not go on. I had vaguely realized 
that this horrible thing was in the world, 
but it had never touched me. I sat there 
for perhaps an hour, thinking — and think- 
ing—' 

"This woman was one who has led 
what is called a 'sheltered' existence, 
whose instinct would be to turn from 
any discussion or writing on this subject 
It is this thought-compelling quality in 
such work which links it as a social force 
with, say, the dispassionate hut terrible 
report of the Chicago Vice Commission, 
or with Elizabeth Robins' 'My Little 
Sister.' 

"It is interesting to know that Miss 
Eberle worked out the composition* for 
the 'White Slave' four years ago; but 
the actual work of modelling was done 
in the four weeks' interval between the 
time she was invited to send some of 
her work to last winter's International 
Art Exhibition and its opening. Until 



then she had felt that the 
time had perhaps not come 
when such a group would 
be received except as an un- 
welcome effort toward sen- 
sationalism. It is the first 
of several such interpre- 
tative subjects which she 
has in mind, and which, if 
worked out in an equally 
sincere spirit, should be big 
in social significance." 

But after all is said, an 
artist's work stands on its 
artistic merits, rather than 
on its moral or social 
values, ami Miss Eberle'* 
main purpose has been not 
to preach nor to teach, but 
to convey beauty in form 
and line. Mr. Caffin re- 
joices in her skill in 
"catching movement in its 
fluency," and goes on to 
say (in the New York 
. J mi mean) : 





RAG-TIME IN SCULPTURE 



Misa Kberle's best-known study illustrate* her democracy and her rhythmic 

feeling. 



"I emphasize the point be- 
cause this faculty of ren- 
dering the flow of move- 
ment, while still preserving something of 
a static quality in 
the figure, is very 
rare in our mod- 
ern sculpture. 

"When it exists 
it is the product of 
the sculptor's own 
instinct of move- 
ment, an instinct 
corresponding to 
that of an actor 
who feels the 
movement that he 
wishes to suggest 
in the play of his 
own muscles. 

"To he as ex- 
pressive as it is 
in Miss Elicrle's 
work, it must also 
be the product of 
a complete knowl- 
edge o." structure 
and form, and 
particularly of the 
articulations of the 
points. 

"Further, it must 
ho the product of 
a sense of rhythm, 
which marks the 
flow of the move- 
ment to a point of 
accentuation, from 
which it lapse; in 
a cadence. 

"N'or must I 
overlook another 
source of her emi- 
nence which lies 
in her sincere and 
intimate sympathy 
with life. She docs 
not need to go in 
search of subjects. 
She finds them all 
around her. 



>HE KINDS IIKK INSPIRATION IN AMERICA 

Mi** Eberle'* subject* are divided between the sociological 
and the lyrical. She interpret* with rare skill our teeming |K>|>u- 
lations. "Personal as her work is." comments The Craftsman, 
"it i* becoming more and mote national in tendency." 



"For example, an old woman bending 
over a trashcan in search of rags sup- 
plies her with a motive; a mother bath- 
ing her baby; a woman sweeping her 
doorstep on a windy day. But, I expect, 
if she has a preference it is for children 
in the joyous spontaneity of play. 

"Here, for instance, are three little girls 
disporting themselves on the beach, per- 
haps at Coney Island. 

"One of them, seated, is drawing her 
foot through her hand to squeeze the 
sand or water from between her toes; 
another, standing, is wringing the water 
from her frock, while a third stoops to 
gather up a swish of seaweed. 

"Art is added to the naturalness of 
life, and the rhythmic relations estab- 
lished between these three figures have 
enhanced the natural beauty of the 
group and given it permanent esthetic 
value." 

Miss Eberle has a farm studio at 
Woodstock, in Ulster County. New 
York, where she has been her own 
gardener, cnok and. to some extent, 
architect. "Personal as her work is." 
comments The Craftsman, "it is be- 
coming more and more national in ten- 
dency." The New York Evening Sun 
says : 

"There are many interesting things one 
might tell of Miss F.bcrlc, but these two 
things no space nor time must crowd out : 
The one is that George Grey Barnard, 
whose pupil she is. frequently left his 
classes in her care during his absence, and 
the other is that she is a most anient 
suffragist. 

"These two things arc significant be- 
cause they indicate, the one the high re- 
gard in which she is held by modem 
masters and the other that she is very' 
much a part of the world in which she 
lives." 
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CURKEXT 0I1\ IUX 



ROMANTICISM AS A SNARE AND A DELUSION 



ROMANTICISM has been con- 
stantly glorified as the very 
light and inspiration of litera- 
ture; but Paul Flmcr More, 
in his lately published book 
of essays. " The Drift of Romanticism" 
(Houghton Mifflin), takes just the op- 
posite view. He sees the romantic 
spirit growing in popular favor, and 
Ix'moans its growth. Just because it is 
"the dominant tendency and admitted 
ideal of the modern world," it is dan- 
gerous. Mr. More identifies it with all 
that is weakest and most irresponsible 
in human nature. It has lwen. he says, 
the source of the last century's greatest 
evils — "its dark materialism, its intel- 
lectual pride, its greed of novelty, its 
lust of change, its cruel egotism and 
Mind penance of sympathy, its wander- 
ing virtues and vices, its legacy of 
spiritual bewilderment." 

Mr. More finds in romanticism a 
spirit that has run like a river down 
through many ages. For its source, he 
says, we must go back to the remote 
beginnings of our era, and look into the 
"obscure mingling of Oriental and Oc- 
cidental civilization that followed the 
invasion of Alexander's army into 
Asia." More definitely, we must look 
into "the confluence of Eastern re- 
ligion and Western philosophy." 

In elaboration of this thought, Mr. 
More contrasts the Oriental and Occi- 
dental conceptions of life. The Orient, 
he reminds us, believed that the infinite 
was identical with the boundless: the 
Occident conceived of it as something 
self -con trolled at a center. The Orient, 
again, conceived of personality as a 
name merely for an ephemeral group 
of sensations, while to the Occidental 
personality was a sharply defined, 
active emotional entity. The first Chris- 
tian centuries mingled these notions in 
a strange way, choosing one term, ami 
the less desirable one, from each con- 
tinent. "We can actually sec." says 
Mr. More, "the Occidental sense of the 
ego merging with the Oriental sense 
of vastness and vagueness, of infinity 
as akin to the mere escape from limita- 
tion. To that alliance, if to any definite 
event of history, wc may trace the birth 
of our sense of an infinite insatiable 
personality, that has brought so much 
self-torment and so much troubled 
beauty into the religion and literature 
of the modern world." 

Willi this definition as a touchstone. 
Mr. More goes on to analyze six of 
the best-known types of romanticism in 
the nineteenth century. First he takes 
William Rcckford. who with enormous 
wealth at his command transformed 
Oriental dreams into the brick and 
stone of his magnificent man si OH 
Fonthill. and in his "Vathck" displayed 
a weird energy of fancy and a power- 
ful command of Oriental imagery never 
equalled in English literature. The out- 



come of Bcckford's mode of life was 
"solitude and self-devouring thought 
and infinite weariness." Next Mr. More 
considers Cardinal Newman, the cause 
of whose conversion to Catholicism is 
characterized as being, for Newman 
personally, "a great mistake." Of hiin 
it is said: "His inability to find peace 
without the assurance of a personal 
Cod answering to the clamor of his 
desires is but another aspect of that 
illusion of the soul which has lost its 
vision of the true infinite, and seeks a 
substitute in the limitless expansion of 
the senses." For Walter I'ater is rc- 




THE LATEST PROTACONMST OF THE 
KOMAKTIC SPIRIT 

Max KilntTiian's new book on poc ir y is tanker) 
by one ciilir will* lhe c*wy* of Shelley and 
Sidney Lamer. 



served sharp denunciation. The em- 
phasis placed by hiin upon the cool en- 
joyment of the senses, and what seems 
to Mr. More his total misunderstanding 
of Plaionisin. of early Christianity, and 
of the Renaissance, receive almost bit- 
ter comment. Paterism is described as 
"the quintessential spirit of Oxford 
emptied of the wholesome intrusions of 
the world — its pride of isolation reduced 
to sterile self-absorption, its enchant- 
ineut of beauty alembicated into a faint 
Epicureanism, its discipline of learning 
changed into a voluptuous economy of 
sensations, its golden calm stagnated 
into languid elegance." 

Fiona Maclcod is treated with equal 
severity. Mr. More sums up this writ- 
er's philosophy as "symlvolic vision that 
is impressive because it really symbol- 
izes nnthini: the notion that one be- 
comes spitilK.it by becoming abstract, 
as in liitin^ qIwricss instead of some- 



thing blue; the half-conscious eroticism 
in the merging together of nature and 
the woman who is in the heart of 
women." There are gleams of magic 
beauty in such an attitude, but no real 
liberation. 

The essay on Nietzsche includes a 
lengthy account of the development of 
ideas of individuality and of sympathy 
since Hobbes. To Mr. More, Nietzsche 
seems "the final expression of one side 
of the contest between the principles 
of egotism and sympathy that for two 
centuries and more has been waging 
for the policies and morals of the 
world." The end of it all is "the 
clamor of romantic egotism turned into 
horror at its own vacuity and of ro- 
mantic sympathy turned into despair," 
It is in this essay that the author ex- 
presses some of his most extreme views. 
Modern Socialism, he asserts, has 
sprung from romanticism, and "it 
would be possible." he believes, "in 
many cases to establish from statistics 
a direct ratio between the spread of 
humanitarian schemes of reform and 
the increase of crime and suicide." a 
thought developed more fully in the 
succeeding essay. This is devoted to 
Huxley, and a bold attack on modern 
science is made. 

The curse of romanticism, as Mr. 
More sees it, lies in its denial of 
classical dualism and of the ancient 
distinction between good and evil. It 
is a "morbid and restless intensifica- 
tion of the personal emotions"; "the 
mere limitless expansion of our im- 
pulsive nature"; the strangeness and 
wonder that "proceed from, or verge 
towards, that morbid egotism which is 
born of the union of an intensely felt 
personality with the notion of infinity 
as an escape from limitations." It is 
"the expansive conceit of the emotions 
which goes with the illusion of behold- 
ing the infinite within the stream of 
nnture itself, instead of apart from the 
stream." Again, it is "the infinitely 
craving personality, the usurpation of 
emotion over reason, the idealization 
of love, the confusion of the sensuous 
and the spiritual, the perilous fascina- 
tion that may go with these confusions.' 
It is like a dream of fever, beautiful 
and malign by turns: and. looking at 
its wild sources, one can understand 
why Goethe called romanticism a dis- 
ease and classicism health. He might 
have added that disease is infectious, 
whereas health must be acquired or 
built up by the effort of the individual." 

Against the spirit of romanticism 
Mr. More sets a faith that he concedes 
is neither new nor original, but which, 
he affirms, is eternally vital and neces- 
sary. His trust is in "that true infinite 
within the heart, which is not of na- 
ture, and whose voice is heard as the 
inner check, restraining, centralizing. 
Pttd forming." A man should give him- 
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self up neither to his emotions nor to 
his reason, but 

trust. 

With faith that comes of self-control. 
The truths that never can be proved. 

Faith needs to be sustained by religion. 
We must learn again to pray. "Therein 
shall a man learn to know the truth of 
his own being and sec with open eyes 
the infinite consequences of that truth ; 
and from thence he shall go out into 
the world armed with power ami as- 
sured in peace." 

Mr. Mores argument has led to 
widespread discussion in the literary 
world, and appeals to the New York 
Independent as very forceful and con- 
vincing. The Independent says: 

"'The Drift of Romanticism' is incom- 
parably Mr. Mores best work. He has 



cut to the very heart of his subject, and 
a single one of his many glowing phrases 
tells more than another man's whole 
volume. The hook has a message which, 
direct as it is to our own age, is true 
for all time. Readers will rind in its 
pages some of the best critical work that 
has been done in this country; but be- 
yond this we believe they will find in 
the way that Mr. More points out. re- 
lease from a multitude of opinions, from 
doubt and unrest and confusion. The 
final conception that one carries away 
from the book is of a strong, clear- 
sighted, deeply earnest man." 

On the other hand, the Newark News 
calls Mr. Morc's l>ook "the rather 
gloomy reflections of a Puritan." And 
the London Athenaeum comments: 

"It is possible, we think, to admit all 
the flaws, whether of moral or of intel- 



lectual consistency, to which Mr. More 
unerringly points, and still to maintain 
that the illusions of Romance are to be 
associated with, and justified in the light 
of, an element of essential inspiration. 
Mr. Morc's explanation of the phe- 
nomenon explains it utterly away. The 
world for him is evil, a negation, and the 
Romantics, thinking it good, have cast 
in their lot with it. and pass so into the 
region of shades. The explanation is. 
perhaps, too simple. What they have 
done rather has been to confuse the pre- 
sentiment of goodness with the percep- 
tion of it. and to impute to superficial 
aspects a goodness which appears only 
to the perfected and essentia) faculty of 
vision. Their own vision, necessarily 
imperfect, we might define as that for 
which the infinite itself— the absolute, 
the self-contained — is subject to the law 
or susceptible to the condition of growth." 



THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF POETRY 



SOMETHING of a paradox is 
involved in our attitude toward 
poetry. We are apt to regard 
a poet in history as a divinity, 
but wc treat a poet in the 
next room as a joke. This mixture of 
veneration with distrust toward poetry, 
Max Eastman, formerly Associate in 
Philosophy at Columbia University, 
points out in his admirable "Enjoyment 
of Poetry" (Scribner's), is not collo- 
quial. It is the world's attitude. There 
are savages of Africa who give beads 
of wealth and honor to the singers that 
entertain them, but they bury them up- 
side dotfn in a hollow tree, to show 
that honor is not unmixed with con- 
tempt. 

Plato himself expressed this paradox 
when, in one mood, he was ready to 
banish the whole tribe of poets from his 
ideal Republic, and when, in another, 
he said that the character of a people 
depends much more upon their songs 
than upon anything else. "Did he say," 
Mr. Eastman remarks, "that poetry is 
madness? Yes — but the madness of 
poets is the most efficacious state of 
being that this world offers. Madmen 
are strong. They mold history and 
the earth. Is it not a kind of madness 
that the world exists at all, a kind of 
infatuation with the idea of being? 
And is not the madness of Momcr more 
akin to divinity than the sanity of all 
your politicians ? Would you not even 
rather join yourself with Momcr, who 
so loved reality, and begot with her 
such children as the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, than be a husband and the 
father in respectability of a whole 
family of industrious citizens? Such is 
the other judgment of Plato, and his 
enthusiasm when he speaks upon the 
brighter side of this universal para- 
dox." 

It is true, of course, that poetry is. in 
one sense, an end in itself. "If often 
associated with meaning." Mr. Eastman 



tells us, "and with truth and wisdom 
and morality, and with all those things 
that look greatly into the future, it is 
because it lends itself to them. Of its 
own nature it is foreign to them all." 
The argument proceeds : 

"Reading pure poetry is like gazing on 
the moonlight long. We wish we could 
receive it— but we cannot— a final proof 
that we are sadly practical at heart. 
We are but driven pilgrims through the 
world, the children of its evolution, and 
wc must be going on. Pure being is too 
much for us. The best that we can ask 
of moonlight is that it shall shine upon 
our occupation. Perhaps the best that 
we can ask of poetry is that it shall at- 
tend the statement of a truth with glory. 
And yet there are great poems, poems 
universally called great, which are pure 
realizations. There is Keats's 'Ode to 
Autumn.' ... It looks to autumn. It 
is not only an imagination, but a pre- 
pcrception, and its value culminates in the 
more full experience of the very hours it 
dreamed of. Thus the poetry of words 
may he regarded as a means toward the 
poetry of life. It is to that extent prac- 
tical. . . . Wc do not read Shelley and 
then return to the world, but we see the 
world through Shelley's eyes. Creative 
vision of the specific actual throughout 
all time— creative vision kindled by flam- 
ing language, is an onward and immortal 
value of his songs." 

Poetry, Mr. Eastman continues, pre- 
pares and also restores. The world 
grows stale for us because in propor- 
tion as we become accustomed to a 
thing we are estranged from it. In 
proportion as wc win the daily presence 
of friends, we lose them. We come to 
regard life as a dry package of facts 
We want the spirituous refreshment of 
another's vision. We want to have our 
eyes reopened, and our souls made 
naked to the touch of being. 

"This is the priesthood of art— not to 
bestow upon the universe a new aspect, 
but upon the beholder a new enthusiasm. 



At our doors every morning the creation 
is sung. The day as a drama, the night 
as an unfolding destiny within whose 
shadowy arena impetuous life shall still 
contend with death. A world laughs and 
bleeds for us all the time, but our re- 
sponse in this meteoric theater we suffer 
to be drugged with business and decorum. 
We are born sleeping, and few of us 
ever awake, unless it be upon some 
hideous midnight when death startles us, 
and we learn in grief alone what bit of 
Olympian fire our humid forms en- 
wrapped. But we could open our eyes to 
joy also. The poet cries 'Awake!' and 
sings the song of the morning. He that 
hath eyes let him seel Even now all 
around us the trees have arisen, and their 
leaves are tongues of the air in song— 
the earth swings on in drastic revolution 
—and we laugh and love perpetually— and 
the winds enlarge our goings and our 
comings with a tune." 

The poet, the restorer, Mr. Eastman 
concludes, is the prophet of a greater 
thing than faith. All creeds and theo- 
ries serve him, for he goes behind them 
all, and imparts by a straighter line 
from his mind to yours the spirit of 
boisterous living. His wisdom is above 
knowledge. He cries to our sleeping 
selves to come aloft, and when we are 
come he answers with a gesture only. 
In him we find no principle; we find 
ourselves reborn alive into the world. 

"So far from being past, or on the 
wane, this wisdom of the sou? of poetry 
looks for the first time joyfully into the 
future. Man is now returning to his 
rights as an animal. He has now learned 
that morals is not meant for a scourge 
and a dry medicine, and that joy is its 
own reason. Existence was not perpe- 
trated in malice or benevolence, but sim- 
ply is. and the end of our thinking is that 
here we are. and what can we make of it. 
We have a planet to act upon, a trust 
of the drama. Wc will not squat and 
argue, nor balk, and try to justify God. 
but we will make with high hearts of 
abandon our entrance and our rxit be- 
fore the congelation of the stars." 
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PROPHETS and poets are alike 
in this, that they are usually 
at outs with the life of their 
time and are either deploring 
a glorious past or heralding 
a splendid future. The poets of our 
day are no exception to this rule, and 
a striking indication of their attitude 
is seen in a recent number of The 
Poetry Retnetv, edited by Stephen 
Phillips. Reviewing an introduction, 
written for an English book by Wil- 
liam Watson, on "The Poet's Place in 
the Scheme of Life." Mr. Phillips puts 
himself side by side with Mr. Watson 
in regard to the effect which the rush 
and hurry of modern life have u]>on 
poetry. Mr. Phillips writes as fol- 
lows : 

"He fMY. Watson] points out, with en- 
tire truth, that the utter futility, mo- 
notony, emptiness of incident of 'a life in 
which nothing occurs" and where 'none 
of the primal passions have full play' 
should provide the very conditions neces- 
sary for the appreciation of the portic 
art. for surely such an uncngrossing ex- 
istence would drive the mind back on 
absent heroisms and non-existent splen- 
dor. This certainly cannot be held to 
account for the decline of the appeal of 
high verse. And here it might not be out 
of ptace to ask those modern critics of 
verse and also the 'modern' poet what 
precisely there is in the present conditions 
of life which can by any possibility stimu- 
late an imaginative enthusiasm. Yet 
these critics cry aloud. 'Be modern, thou 
singer.' and the majority of the younger 
verse-writers of to-day arc lashing them- 
selves hysterically to the business. Prob- 
ably the only real and important fact 
which differentiates the present day from 
those which preceded it is that we are 
enabled to hear bad news more quickly. 
In point of great passions or high actions, 
great virtues or great vices, the age is 
undoubtedly the most insignificant which 
this planet has yet brought forth. But 
for this very reason it should by force 
of contrast drive the human mind hack 
on the 'glory and loveliness' that 'have 
passed away.' It is not, in fine, the con- 
templation of modern life that should 
call forth some great note, but a revulsion 
from it. This view, so utterly opposed 
by present-day critics, who arc now for 
the most part journalists, is voiced more 
or less by Mr. Watson with his well- 
known pungency and lucidity of phrase. 
One phrase alone descriptive of this 
modern critic is well worth transcribing, 
'Some critics when they speak of progress 
decomposition.' " 



Well, we don't need to despair of 
the age because the poets are thus de- 
nouncing it. Rather we should need 
to despair of it if they were not de- 
nouncing it. Tennyson and drowning 
were doing the same thing in their 
day. ami Shelley and Byron in theirs. 
The main thing in poetry is not 
whether the poet shows the modern 
spirit or the spirit of the past; but 



whether he shows any kind of spirit. 
For the past is his domain as much as 
the present and the future as much as 
either. Poetry is precisely the one 
thing in which the time-spirit is of 
least consequence. What we want is 
the individual note and the universal 
note conjoined, and we can get that 
in a poem about Helen of Troy or in 
a poem about General Hooth, if the 
writer is only a real poet. After all 
the stuff of which poetry is made 
differs little from age to age. James 
Whitcomb Riley has almost ceased his 
singing of late, and to hear his voice 
again is almost like hearing that of a 
new singer. The following appears in 
The Century: 

MY CONSCIENCE. 

By Jamks Whitcomb Rilev. 

Sometimes my Conscience says, says he. 

"Don't you know me?" 

And I, says I, skecrcd through and 

through, 
"Of course I do. 
You air a nice chap ever' way, 
I'm here to say' 

You make me cry — you make me pray. 
And all them good things thataway — 
That is. at niyht. Where do you stay 
Durin' the day?" 

And then my Conscience says, onc't more, 

"You know me — shore?" 

"Oh. yes." says I. a-trimblin' faint, 

"You're jes' a saint ! 

Your ways is all so holy-right, 

1 love you better ever' night 

You come around,— 'tel plum daylight. 

When you air out o' sight !" 

And then my Conscience sort o' grits 

His teeth, and spits 

On his two hands and gabbs. of course, 

Some old remorse. 

And beats me with the big butt-end 

O' that thing— 'tel my clostest friend 

'Ud hardly know me. "Now," says he. 

"Be keerful as you 'd orto be 

And alius think o' me!" 

Those who have not seen Mr. Lind- 
say's "Rhymes to Be Traded »or Bread" 
have missed a real treat. We have al- 
ready reprinted one of the poems, that 
on John P. Altgeld: but we feel tempted 
to reprint several others, for there are 
in all his work a fervor and freedom 
that are infectious, and he has a love 
for beauty that our poets sometimes 
seem disposed to scorn in these days 
of insurgency. Mr. Lindsay is some- 
thing of an insurgent himself and 
the social passion is strong in his breast : 
but he never revolts against beauty. 

THE TRAP. 

By NicnoLAs Vacuo. Lindsay. 

She was taught desire in the street. 
Not at the angel's feet. 
By the good no word was said 
Of the worth of the bridal bed. 
The secret was learned from the vile. 



Not from her mother's smile. 

Home spoke not. And the girl 

Was caught in the public whirl. 

Do you say "She gave consent: 

Life drunk, she was content 

With beasts that her tire could please 5 " 

But she did not choose disease 

Of mind and nerves and breath, 

She was trapped to a slow, foul death 

The door was watched so well. 

That the steep dark stair to Hell 

Was the only escaping way. 

"She gave consent." you say? 

Some think she was meek and good 

Only lost in the wood 

Of youth, and deceived in man 

When the hunger of sex began 

That ties the husband and wife 

To the end of a strong fond life. 

Her captor by chance was one 

Of those whose passion was done, 

A cold fierce worm of the sea 

Enslaving for you and me. 

The wages the poor must take 

Have forced them to serve this snake. 

Yea, half-paid girls must go 

For bread to his pit below. 

What hangman shall wait his host 

Of butchers from coast to coast. 

New York to the Gulden Gate— 

The merger of Death and Fate. 

Lust -kings with a careful plan 

Clean-cut. American? 

In Liberty's name we cry 

For these women about to die. 

Oh t mothers who failed to tell 
The mazes of Heaven and Hell, 
Who failed to advise, implore. 
Your daughters at Love's strange door. 
What will you do this day? 
Your dear ones arc hidden away. 
As good as chained to the bed. 
Hid like the mad, or the dead : — 
The glories of endless years 
Drowned in their harlot-tears: 
The children they hoped to bear 
Grandchildren strong and fair, 
The life for ages to be 
Cut off like a blasted tree. 
Murdered in filth in a day. 
Somehow, by the merchant gay I 

In Liberty's name we cry 

For these women about to die. 



What shall 1>e said of a State 
Where traps for the while bride wait ? 
Of sellers of drink who play 
The game for the extra pay ? 
Of statesmen in league with all 
Who hope for the girl-child's fall? 
Of banks where Hell's money is paid 
And Pharisees all afraid 
Of panders that help them sin? 
When will our wrath begin? 

The following poem from The In- 
dependent is just as good to-day as it 
would have been twenty years ago. 
and would have been just as good if 
written twenty years hence It illus- 
trates what we say at the beginning 
of this department about poetry's not 
needing to bother much about the time- 
spirit: 
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OS THE BIRTH OF A CHILD. 

By Louis Untermeyer. 

Lo— to the battle-ground of Life. 
Child, you have come, like a conquering 
shout. 

Out of a struggle — into strife; 
Out of a darkness — into doubt. 

Girt with the fragile armor of Youth, 

Child, you must ride into endless wars, 
With the sword of protest, the buckler of 
truth. 

And a banner of love to sweep the 
stars. 

About you the world's despair will surge : 
Into defeat you must plunge and 
grope— 

Be to the faltering an urge; 
Be to the hopeless years a hope! 

Be to the darkened world a flame; 

Be to its unconcern a blow— 
For out of its pain and tumult you came, 

And into its tumult and pain you go. 

Harry Kemp has been taking a leaf 
out of Masefield's note-book. His long 
narrative poem in The Smart Set is 
distinctly suggestive of Masefield's 
work, but it is not unduly imitative. 
We shall probably have a good deal of 
this sort of thing in the near future 
and, like the Maine farmer in the 
story, "gosh! how we dread it!" Mr. 
Kemp's poem, "The Harvest Hand," 
is seven pages long, and is not exactly 
a work of inspiration. But it is an in- 
teresting experiment, and the follow- 
ing passage is particularly pleasing. 

THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 

By Harry Kemp. 

And, then, the farmer's daughter, home 
again, 

Put brightness in the faces of the men 
By her sweet singing presence. She 
had been 

To Kansas City visiting a friend. . . . 
John hoped the world would sooner come 
to end 

Than the last load of wheat be gathered 

in ; 

For she was like a cloudless morning. 
Soon 

They sat alone beneath the mounting 
moon 

Despite the next day's work each woke 
to do ; 

And the old game between the two began 
That has been played ever since woman 
and man 

Lived in the Garden and were only 
Two. 

A whip-poor-will sang in a cottonwood 
tree: 

Far off another answered plaintively: 
A thousand little night things woke and 
cried. 

And the wide body of the bulging moon, 
Orbed to the full globe of its pleniltine. 
Upon the silver elm-tops seemed to 
ride. 

Clouds caught, and broke across its am- 
ber face 
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And trailed themselves into dissolving 
lace. . . . 

His hand found hers as if it thought 
and knew : 
For the most loveless heart in love's 
despite 

Could scarce resist a woman, stars and 
night- 
John only did what any man would do. 

They felt akin. They loved. Their 

pulses burned 
As through each other's eyes they each 

discerned 

New worlds; for she, above the cook- 
stove's heat, 
Dreamed, as she worked, helping her 

mother cook : 
He, where the sun blazed down, with 
visions shook 
While grappling with the pouring hills 
of wheat. 

Their growing love :;:rcd on each idle 

And Anson with his sun-browned boyish 
face 

Walked with her Sundays. Sweet the 

thrill that comes 
When all the banners of the heart unroll 
And all the flowers of life break in the 

soul 

And Fancy marches with her fifes and 
drums. . . . 

The prairie like a purple map spread far, 
And here and there a village like a star 
Flashed in the distance; they sat on a 
hill 

Hand mixed with hand; the sky wall, far 
away, 

Seemed to push out and break beyond the 
day 

Until its blue edge touched God's win- 
dow sill. 

At any moment something might look out 
Divine, of that the lovers held no doubt; 

They floated in eternity together. 
They leaned against a ledge whose lime- 
traced shell 
Into the depths of some old ocean fell 
And now lay bared beneath the tooth 
of weather. 

Tears rushed up in their eyes; a sacred 
awe 

Came on them out of space. Their spirits 
saw 

The meaning of the Man and Woman's 
tryst. 

All that religions sanction or condemn 
Swept like a prairie whirlwind over 
them: 

And they were caught to heaven as 
they kissed. 

A mover's wagon, passing at the base 
Of Pawnee Rock, again brought time and 

space 

Into their ken. and. light at heart as 
birds. 

Homeward they strolled along the wind- 
ing way. 

Feeling within their hearts as ones that 

pray, 

Without a word, beyond the need of 
words. 

The death of Alfred Austin, poet 
laureate of England, leaves a vacancy 
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the filling of which is of almost as 
much interest to this country as to 
F.ngland itself. There is a prevalent 
impression in America that the honor 
is destined for another Alfred, who 
has been proclaiming his evangel of 
peace to us here. We judge from the 
lines below (reprinted from the Cen- 
tury), that Mr. Markham shares that 
impression. His beautiful tribute to 
Mr. Xoyes should help that gentle- 
man's chances not a little if anything 
wc can say on this side could help 
them. 

TO ALFRED XOYES. APOSTLE OF 
POETRY AND PEACE. 

An A frit Creeling on His Return from 
the South. 

By Ed win Markham. 

Again the mood of Eden on the earth! 
Again the summons and the mystic mirth. 
The beauty and the wonder and the dare. 
Thrilling the heart, the field, the delicate 
air! 

So now once more the old remembering: 
The lyric hosts come out of the South 
with song. 

With music that can save the soul from 
wrong — 

The immemorial multitudes a- wing 
Down bright savannas, over the greening 
trees. 

Hark, the first warbling in the bough soft- 
stirred ! 

And you. O Poet, with your winged word. 
You come convoyed by these! 

You come with all the buds and birds 
astart — 

You with the heart of April in your heart. 
So take our banded welcome as we drink 
A health to you on April's flowering 
brink— 

To you come hither from that elder clime, 
Where April has been wreathed in poet's 
rhyme. 

Been touched with love and tears 
By English minstrels down a thousand 
years. 

And now that Sherwood Forest calls you 

Over the furrow* of the ooean foam. 
Take message from this people to your 

own- 
To England, with her scented hawthorns 

blown, 

And all her skylarks in a rapture-pain 
Sprinkling the happy fields with lyric rain. 
Tell her that, lordlier than her cliffs and 
towers. 

Tell her that, mightier than her pomps 

and powers. 
Wc sec her line of poets stretching back 
Ten centuries, a bright, immortal track. 
Tell her that while she builded the things 

that seem. 

They built her glory out of deathless 
dream. 

Ah, more is that wild beauty left by Keats 
Than all the blazon of her kingly seats; 
More is that wonder from the hand of 
Blake 

Than all her guns that make the nations 
quake; 
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Mure is her Shelley, with his starry dare. 
Than all hrr flags ringed round with 

battle blare ; 
More her blind Milton voyaging the vast, 
Than all her squadrons shearing down 

the blast: 

And mare is Shakspcre, lord of lyric 
seers, 

Than all her conquests of a thousand 
years. 

But none of all the line 
( Save only Shelley, darling of the Nine) 
Has cried as you have cried the valorous 
vow 

Of Love s heroic heart, God s prayer to 
men 

To cease the wolfish battles of the den. 
And so the Muses bind upon your brow 
The olive with the laurel; for your sung 
Hears on that dauntless prayer against the 
wrong, 

The cry the embassy of angels sent 
Of old across the Syrian firmament. 

AIhmt the stable dour 
For in your voice we still can hear their 
cry 

Sound down into our sky : 
"Let there be peace: let battles be no 
morel" 

There is a good deal of sameness 
about the poetry of Kathcrine Tynan. 
It is all in the minor strain, expressive 
of home-sickness and longing for the 
Ould Sod. But if you don't read too 
much of it it is very pleasing. This 
is from The Delineator: 

FEBRUARY IN LONDON*. 
By Kathfrinr Tynan. 

The gray streets of London are sweeter 

than the rose. 
The gray street* of London when the 

West Wind blows. 
The wild wind, the fresh wind, brings 

home the Spring again, 
And I turn my face to meet her in the 

softest rain. 

The tired folk and busy they put their 

cares away 
With "Never mind to-morrow, since life 

is good to-day." 
Thcv arc wondering what ails them, the 

W est Wind blows so sweet. 
With a flash of green and silver in the 

saddest street. 



There's dappled sky above us if the 

smoke would let us see, 
In dingy squares and crescents there's a 

thrush upon the tree. 
The rain like little fingers come* with a 

soft surprise 
And is smoothing out the wrinkles 'round 

the weary eyes. 

The rain and tin- West W:nd that *el the 

flower* to >t;irt 
They wash the grime from all the soul, 

the grief from the heari. 
And who would you he tneeti-.g as you 

walk the murky town 
But Spring that's like a dart. -1:1 in a 

golden gown? 
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The girls beside the pavements they 

carry golden store 
Of wallflowers and hyacinths and violets 

galore. 

The soft speech of Limerick I heard as 

I went by. 
And the blue eyes of Ireland were like 

a glint of sky. 

The West Wind is blowing on people 

stepping light: 
They wonder what is on them— they feel 

so queer and bright. 
The softest rain is falling, and while the 

West Wind blows 
The gray streets of London are sweeter 

than the rose. 

Arthur Stringer sticks pretty closely 
to Irish dialect verse. 11c docs it well 
and the following from The I- arum is 
one of the very best he lias ever done : 

THE GIRL WHO WENT TO A1LEY. 
By Akthl'b Stringes. 

I mind the day she went wid him. 

Wid all her big and frightened eyes. 
The day wid all the tears and bells 

And all the laughin' and good-byes. 

1 mind how white and shmall she stood. 
Beside that glowcrin', towcrin' man, 

Wid all his Ailey twists av tongue 
And furrin-lookin' coat av tan. 

But faith, he took her off wid him 
Beyont his leagues av brine and rack; 

And wid her seemed to go the sun ; 
And niver word nor sign came back. 

(Och. such a wishtful eye she had. 

And such a slow and meltin' shmile. 
Ye'd carry off the thought av her 

To lighten up your longest mile!) 

But talcs they told av how she pined 
To see the hills av home again, 

To see the bogland and the whin. 
The Arran wathcrs soft wid rain. 

And me it was they pressed to go. 
Me. av all the whisperin' glen. 

To seek her out and send some word 
From that gray isle av glowcrin" men. 

(Still minditi' that, in other days, 
The two av us had passed a word 

When I was liold as any blade 
And she was light as any bird') 

So off I set betimes, to where 
The windy Isles av Alley lay. 

The worn and bitthcr Alley rocks 
That seemed a weary world away. 

And white she went when face to face 
I met her where the- krtp-snioke curled 

Along those wind-swept Alley reel's 
That stood in truth another world. 

And fair destroyed I was to think 
Av her who Invert a laughin' face. 

And laughin' hearts, and laughin' ways. 
In such a lone nml i;!i.im!v place! 



And och, the wishtful eyes av her 
Across the sea-mist as she spoke. 

And like a white ghost questioned me 
Av home and all the Arran folk! 

"I'll ne'er win back— I'll ne'er win back!" 

Sez she without a shmile or tear. 
"Me husband is an Ailey man. 

And Ailey men," set she, "is queer I" 

"But does he treat ye good?" set I, 
And faith, her face was like a mask. 

"He treats me just." she slowly said; 
"He gives me all that wan could ask!" 

And pale she was and proud she was; 

"And must I tell thim that?" sez I. 
"O. Kick in Arran tell thim that. 

And speak me kindly !" was her cry. 

Then out to me her white hands went. 

And on me breast, before 1 knew 
Or saw at all, she sobbed and cried : 

"Me heart, me heart, lis broke in two!" 

And when she. faith, could weep no more. 

She kissed me wid no shame nor fear. 
"O. how this heart av mine," set she. 

"Has ached for you and Arran here! 

"And this, me Thrue Love, now I tell. 
For back to Arran ye must go 

And speak me proud— but O, me Love, 
Tis only us shall ivcr know!" 

We get the following from the Lon- 
don Nation. It has dramatic rather 
than poetic value, and leaves an un- 
forgctable picture in the gallery of the 
mind: 

THE BLIND BOXER. 

By William H. Daviks. 

He goes with basket, and slow feel. 
To sell his nuts from street to street ; 
The very terror of his kind. 
Till blackened eyes had made him blind. 
Aye, this is boxer Bob, the man 
Who had big muscles harder than 
A schoolboy's bones ; who held his ground 
When six tall bullies sparred around. 
Small children now, that have no grace, 
Can steal his nuts before his face: 
And. when he threatens with his hands. 
Mock him two feet from where he 
stands ; 

Mock him who could, sonic years ago. 
Leap full live feet to strike a blow. 
Poor Bobby, I remember when 
Thou wert a god te> drunken men: 
But now they push thee off, or crack 
Thy nuts, and give no money back; 
They swear they'll strike thee in the face. 
Dost thou not hurry from that place. 
Such are the men that once would pay 
To keep thee drunk from day to day. 
With all thy strength and cunning skill, 
Thy courage, lasting breath, and will, 
Thou'rt helpless now ; a little ball, 
N o bigger than a cherry small. 
Hath now refused to guide and lead 
Twelve stone of strong, hard flesh that 
■iced 

But tli.it ball's light to make thee leap. 
Anil stride these cowards down like sheep. 
IVor. helpless Bobby, blind; 1 see 
Thy working lace and pity thee. 
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HOW IT FUELS TO BE PURSUED BY LIONS 131 

AN ENCOUNTER WITH MOUNTAIN LIONS 

In a recent number of the Outlook, Lucy Rider Meyer, under the title "Is Nature Red?" discusses the sufferings of animals 
of the lower forms. She gives a number of incidents to indicate that such sufferings are far less than they seem to us to be. 
"The psychology of the .lower animals," she says, "is a science yet in its infancy, but so far as it has advanced it has not 
strengthened our belief in the ability of these animals to generalize or to perform any of the higher functions of reason. 
Even when animals have been led by instinct to actions similar to those which in man have been arrived at by reason— tho, 
in the last analysis, a greater part of our life than we think is instinctive, reason only confirming its judgments— there can- 
not be connected with thetn the keen and high sensibilities of the human being." The following story is used to illustrate 
the point that even in the fiercest conflict there may be far less agony than we are apt to read into it. The story was told 
to her last winter by "a modest young giant of an itinerant Methodist minister" in Montana, and is given in his words. 



I REMEMBER still how cold it was 
at three o'clock that Saturday 
morning, tho I am used to cold 
weather. The train did not stop at 
Swanscott, where I lived, and 1 had 
live miles to walk to catch the five 
oclock morning express — the latest train 
that would get me to Little Wolf in time 
for my Sunday work. 

I kissed my wife good-by, stole a 
glance at my sleeping babies, and trudged 
out into the cold— when I struck town I 
learned that it was forty-four degrees 
below zero. But my coat was heavy and 
I pulled my woolen cap well down over 
my face, for every inch of skin that was 
uncovered felt as if invisible lingers were 
pinching it. Ever feel the cold like that? 
It isn't bad after one gets used to it. I 
am a perfectly well man and 1 am used 
to it. I enjoy it 

I went by the railway track, the nearest 
way and the best walking. The keen air 
in my lungs was almost intoxicating in 
quality, and I felt like a king as 1 
tramped along. There was no moon, but 
the stars were glorious, and their light, 
reflected by the brilliantly white snow, 
gave light enough for my way. There 
was not a particle of wind, and the still- 
ness was wonderful. The only sound I 
could hear was the crunch of the dry 
snow under my shoes. 

I had gone about half the way when I 
came to a place where the railway crept 
unusually close to the sandy cliff or bluff 
along the side of which it was built. As 
I was walking along this stretch with 
steady, swinging steps, something— some 
angel of a primeval instinct, some sound 
so slight that it reached my attentive ani- 
mal ears only, not my brain — made me 
glance hastily up, and 1 jerked myself 
back just in time to escape being hit by a 
large body flying in front of me. 

I distinctly felt the rush of air as the 
creature passed. I knew at once that it 
was a mountain lion that had jumped at 
me from the cliff. Missing me, it hit the 
earth the other side of the track, and I 
could hear it scramble along the ground 
as it tried to save itself from going down 
the hill. 

I was terribly frightened. I ran. I ran 
very fast. Did you ever feel the hair rise 
prickling with terror all over your bead? 
I did then. It seemed to me it would 
lift my cap — queer how one thinks of 
trivial things at such a time. If ever a 
man took ten feet at a jump in running. 
I did then. 



I knew the beast would be after me 
again, and, sure enough, in a little while 
I heard his steps behind me. Then 1 
could hear him panting — no doubt he 
heard me panting, too. In an agony of 
terror, it came to me that I must face 
him or die, and, without reasoning, 1 
obeyed the impulse and suddenly wheeled 
about. The lion stopped, too. both of 
them— for I saw now that there were 
two— as soon as they could control their 
momentum. 

We glared at each other motionless for 
a minute. I saw I must fight, and 1 was 
ready. I raised my hand very slowly 
and buttoned my coat collar tight about 
my neck— they always jump for the 
throat, you know. 

Then, with still a passing thought of 
escape, 1 began taking long, slow steps 
backward, my eyes still fixed on my foes. 
Rut when I moved they moved too, slow- 
ly creeping toward me. For every step I 
took they took two. So I stopped again, 
choosing a place where the ground was 
level and the footing sure. 

This time the lions did not stop when 
I did, hut as I expected, came creeping 
on, the larger one ahead. I could see in 
the starlight their crouching forms back 
of the eyes that glowed like literal balls 
of Arc in the darkness. I had no weapon, 
nothing but my little leather satchel. 
That was packed solid, however, and I 
lifted it slowly above my head, intending 
to strike with it at the first one that 
jumped. 

My plan of defense was perfectly def- 
inite. My shoes were heavy, and I had 
kicked football in my college days. It 
came into my mind in another odd flash 
of inconsequent memory how little I 
knew what I was really training for in 
the old football team. 

The situation was, to say the least, in- 
teresting, and every detail is burned into 
my memory. Once before in my life 
I had been in danger from wild beasts — 
attacked by a bear, or rather chased by 
one. Then I had the help of a dog- 
noble fellow, his life went to save mine— 
but this time I was thrown entirely on 
my own resources, and they could fairly 
be pronounced rather slender. 

Yet I was not afraid. That was the 
most interesting part of it all — my feel- 
inns. I remember them perfectly. 1 
have often recalled them, and have used 
thrm sometimes in my sermons to illus- 
trate a psychological point. When I was 
running I was afraid - horribly, miser- 



ably afraid. But as I faced the lions 
every particle of fear left me. and I 
flashed into an exalted state of mind and 
body that was, I think, courage in the 
highest degree. 

I did not dread the moment of con- 
flict. I waited it with intense eagerness, 
just as we wait sometimes for the end 
of an exciting story. Every ounce of 
my body was alertly ready. I never in 
my life felt so big and so alivt — so en- 
tirely confident I suppose psychologists 
would say that I was no longer a man, 
that I had dropped back into a purely 
animal condition — the condition of a 
creature that had had thousands of ex- 
periences of conflicts through myself and 
my savage ancestors, and had always 
come off victorious. 

Yet with these purely animal sensations 
and impulses I used my human reason in 
planning my course. Moreover, I had 
a wonderful spiritual quickening— a kind 
of clearing away of sense barriers be- 
tween me and God. My soul flashed out 
to him in intimate contact. I was ex- 
ultingly sure that he was with me and 
that he would help me. 

I know now, of course, that I hadn't a 
ghost of a chance with the beasts. A 
single mountain lion is altogether too 
much for an unarmed man — I hadn't 
even a penknife — and here were two fero- 
cious creatures famished by the long 
Montana winter! 

Yet. in spite of all I was perfectly 
confident— sure I should win in the con- 
flict. 

The foremost lion was on his belly 
crawling toward me an inch at a time. 
The big muscles on his haunches knotted 
themselves for the spring. But at what 
seemed the very last moment there was 
a tremendous whistle that seemed, in the 
clear air, to sound in our very cars, and 
a freight train came booming around a 
slight curve in the road, the headlight 
glaring full into the faces of the two 
beasts. 

They turned and bounded up the sides 
of the cliff, screeching at every jump. 
They had been as silent as death be- 
fore, but now! I never had heard such 
blood-curdling yells. My fear all came 
back. 

My hair came up again, prickling all 
over my head, and again 1 turned and ran. 
I had another little bluff to pass, and 1 
was horribly afraid the big cats would be 
waiting for me there, but they were not. 
And so I am here to tell the story. 
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Finance and industry 



A Captain Kidd of 
Wall Street. 

THE publication of a story dis- 
crediting the dissolution of 
the llarriman merger brought 
into the fiercest lime-light one 
of the most lurid characters 
of Wall Street. Judge I-ovctt intimated 
in statement that the stories in ques- 
tion had been spread to embarrass 
the company because of its refusal to 
pay blackmail. Other directors of the 
Union Pacific, according to the New 
York Times, were even more out- 
spoken. They asserted that a noto- 
rious and thoroly discredited market 
operator whose questionable behavior 
had gained for him the name of "The 
Wolf" had associated himself with a 
Xew York lawyer in the attempt to 
blackmail the Union Pacific and its 
bankers through intimations of their 
power over ultra-radical members of 



Congress. Immediate investigation hy 
a Congressional Committee brought 
out the fact that a prominent lawyer, 
Mr. Ledyard, received frequent tele- 
phone calls from an individual repre- 
senting himself as Congressman Palmer 
and offering his influence over various 
committees of the House for a con- 
sideration. Mr. Palmer himself was 
unaware of these conversations until 
he was informed thereof by Mr. I.ed- 
yard. Mr. Ledyard endeavored to ob- 
tain a personal interview with the im- 
personator, but without success. The 
person who designated himself as 
Representative Palmer finally declared 
that he would name a person in whom 
Mr. Ledyard could have full con- 
fidence, to whom he could talk freely, 
and who would be able to produce 
evidence of his powerful influence. 
Those statements finally led to Mr. 
I-edyard's making an appointment to 




meet the gentleman whom this 
named, and at the hour of the appoint- 
ment there appeared at Mr. Lcdyard's 
house Mr. Edward Lauterbach. a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York 
Bar. 



THE ORIGINAL MUCKRAKER— Til E MAD WOl.K OF WALL STREET 

— Roircn in N. V. Ilrrllii 



Double Cro«*ed Wires. 
T N the subsequent Congressional in- 
I vestigation. David Lamar, known 
1 in Wall Street as "The Wolf," 
brazenly admitted that he was the man 
Lt the other cud of the telephone. He 
laughingly confesses that, for reason 
of his own, he has impersonated many 
Congressman in his time. The Com- 
mittee was unable to ascertain Lamar's 
real name. Characteristically enough. 
The Wolf attempted to use the Con- 
gressional investigation to launch a 
bear raid on Union Pacific by charging 
that the books of the Company reveal 
a forgery of more than eighty million 
dollars. This statement was at once 
branded as a lie by Mr. Cravath. The 
Wolf's foot was imprisoned. His teeth 
were broken. Mr. Lauterbach tear- 
fully protested his honesty. He ad- 
mitted that he told a falsehood in his 
conversation with Mr. Ledyard. He 
confessed that he had freely used the 
names of Washington personages with- 
out other warrant than the word of 
his friend Lamar. In the course of 
the examination the astonishing dis- 
covery was made that the Stanley bill 
calling for an investigation of the Steel 
Corporation was actually penned by 
Lamar. From Lamar's hands it trav- 
eled into those of Mr. Martin who 
heads an Anti-Trust League of uncer- 
tain forebears. Mr. Martin, in turn, 
expedited the resolution into the hands 
of Representative Stanley. Before this 
was clone the bill was hawked about in 
Wall Street by Mr. Lauterbach. The 
latter offered to stop the investigation. 
Mr. Morgan refused to cough up. and 
since that time the relations lictween 
Mr. Lauterbach and the house of Mor- 
gan have been somewhat strained. 
Lamar explains that he impersonated 
numerous politicians and initiated his 
campaign of trickery to install his 
friend Lauterbach again in the good 
graces of the house of Morgan. Lau- 
terbach himself declares that his mo- 
tives were pure, that he. as well as 
others, were duped by Lamar. He 
nevertheless insists in speaking of 
Lamar as a public benefactor. In his 
adventurous career. Lamar has evi- 
dently always enjoyed expert legal ad- 
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vice. He invariably remained within 
the law. By an extraordinary omis- 
sion of the law it is not a penal offense 
to impersonate a Congressman, where- 
as it is a penal offense to impersonate 
federal officials. Congressman, curi- 
ously enough, are classified, as State 
officials. 

Trouble in Wall Street — 
Kntcr The Wolf. 

WHENEVER there is trouble in 
Wall Street, The Wolf makes 
his appearance. If the Chair- 
man of the L'nion Pacific had not been 
from Texas, remarks the Times An- 
nalist, he would been prepared for 
the call. One of The Wolf's assets is 
that Wall Street fears him. He wor- 
ries captains of industry. For The 
Wolf, we are told, is indestructible. 
To feed him is futile. His appetite is 
insatiable. 

"When he is not hungry, he works 
wantonly, for the love of it. Three in- 
carnations ago he was a brigand in the 
South of Europe. By habit of blood he 
still wears a belt, which is betrayed in 
the slouch of his trousers; but otherwise 
he affects a dress of importance — the long 
dark coat with braid on the edges, a 
stick and gloves, and usually a high hat. 
He is a handsome dog, big and square 
hewn, with a swarthy hide three inches 
thick and a face that would do perfectly 
for the villain in a play with no making 
up. His name does not matter. He in- 
vented it. 

"He does not come to Wall Street 
regularly. Months pass in which nobody 
sees him. Then suddenly he appears. 
As he passes people say one to another : 

" 'That is he ; I wonder what he's up 
to now?' 

"Those who entertain The Wolf must 
do it surreptitiously, and afterward deny 
acquaintance with him. Therefore he has 
no place of wont in Wall Street. He 
might be very active in the stock mar- 
ket, buying and selling stocks in half a 
dozen places, and making nights restless 
for people with financial plans on hand, 
and yet he is so devious in his move- 
ments that if you found his tracks at all 
they would lead backward to the door of 
some large office building and stop there."' 



The Only Man Whom 
Morgan Feared. 

IT was said of The Wolf that he 
was the only man whom Morgan 
feared. His tools, to quote again 
the able financial weekly sponsored by 
the New York Times, are cunning, 
imagination, an instinct for human 
weakness, and real intelligence. His 
raw materials arc cupidity, credulity 
and guilt. 

"Before he came to Wall Street he was 
an advertising swindler in the West. The 
first thing he found when he came to 
Wall Street was an old man in trouble 
with a railroad, attacked by a stock mar- 
ket manipulator on one side and a group 
of rapacious traction people on the other. 



The Wolf slipped in and seized a share 
of the plunder — a reasonable share only ; 
that is, not so much as to make it worth 
the while of the combatants to pause in 
their struggle for the major portion. 
That is the difference between a Hog and 
a Wolf. And, besides, when it was over, 
he had a hold on the manipulator which 
he did not relax during the remainder 
of that person's life. Nobody knew what 
it was. The manipulator, who was at 
that time a freebooter, became afterward 
respectable and did things in high finance 
for great bankers, but The Wolf had al- 
ways the freedom of his door, and people 
wondered. 

"A large railroad was once sued by a 
small stockholder, who pretended not to 
like certain financial transactions which 
were in a way to be consummated. It 
was very' obviously a 'strike suit,' that is, 
some one had procured the suit to be 
brought for purposes of blackmail. The 
person in whose name the thing was done 
had never attempted anything like that 
before, and was not at once associated 
with The Wolf, but all the same it was 
strongly believed to be blackmail. One 
day a man who knew The Wolf by name 
and by experience met him in Wall 
Street and took him off his guard. He 
said : 

" 'You're handling this thing badly. 
You won't get away with it. You 
haven't got the evidence.' 

" 'Haven't I ?' said The Wolf. 'Come 
in here and I'll show you.'" 



They went and sat down at a restau- 
rant table and The Wolf produced the 
case out of his pocket. It was statis- 
tically perfect. It looked bad for the 
railroad. A few days later the in- 
jured stockholder discontinued his suit. 
Somebody had settled with the Wolf. 



The Wolf and His 
Methods. 

AT one time, the writer goes on to 
l\ say, The Wolf attached himself 
■* l lo an important investigation at 
Washington. It affected a well-known 
security on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. For months The Wolf was 
seen prowling about in the Capital. 
1 Ic was not looked at so much askance 
in Washington ; respectable people 
were not afraid to be seen talking to 
him. When, however, those in charge 
of the investigation discovered how 
much they were discredited by even 
knowing him, they were suddenly cold, 
and this he met by publishing from 
Washington a statement denying ru- 
mors that he had sold the investiga- 
tion out. There never had been such 
rumors. He couldn't have sold the 
committee out if he had wanted to, 
but after that the investigation could 
never quite rid itself of the disagree- 
able suspicion of wrong associations. 
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Whatever else was true about it. The 
Wolf made a great deal of money sell- 
ing the stock of the corporation in 
question. 

"These are but glimpses of The Wolf. 
Most of his activities remain undiscov- 
ered, for the peculiar reason that so 
many of his victims can ill afford to pro- 
test. He catches them making off with 
the spoils and demands his share. It 
is often very easy. The trick is to in- 
tercept the loot in transit, when the bearer 
thereof can neither turn back nor run 
fast enough to escape. For that kind of 
situation The Wolf has an unerring in- 
stinct. He sees it beforehand : that is the 
great point. He watches it develop, fol- 
lows it doggedly, and presents himself at 
the awkward moment. He is no com- 
mon btackmailer. It would be impossible 
to settle with him in person. He keeps a 
lawyer between himself and jail. 

"His audacity carries him far. There 



is no back door he will not essay to enter. 
He enters more than you might suppose, 
and such as you would never dream of. 
That is because he has an unscrupulous 
intelligence, is fertile, has ideas, and in- 
vents ways to acquire money easily. He 
knows the vulnerable points of a great 
many things. A man like that can be 
very useful on occasions." 

There are those, we are told, who, 
tho they would not speak to htm in 
public, yet traffic with him in secret, 
One may be debating how to embar- 
rass an enemy, and lo! there is The 
Wolf at the door with a way to do 
it and make it pay. 



An Adept at the 
Telephone. 

THE Wolf always exercises cau- 
tion. He never is guilty of 
the coarser Crimea. If there 
were many wolves, remarks the New 



York Evening Post, the other animals, 
bulls and bears, would have to drop 
everything else and unite to ex- 
terminate them, hut one wolf has pro- 
tection. He can be useful. From a 
character sketch of The Wolf printed 
in the Financial Section of the Even- 
ing Post two years ago. it appears that 
he was always an adept at the tele- 
phone. The Wolf, we are told, has 
done some amazing things out of sheer 
uncontrollable impudence. One of his 
feats involved the telephone. Nego- 
tiations to settle a big coal miners' 
strike had finally failed, because the 
representatives of both sides were too 
stiff-necked to meet, and had been una- 
ble to accomplish anything by proxy. 

"The Wolf took up the telephone and 
called the banker who represented the 
railroad companies. Without giving his 
name, he said that he represented the 
president of the Miners' Association, who 
wished to know if the banker would see 
him personally. It was such an overture 
as saved the banker's pride, and he con- 
sented. Then The Wolf called the presi- 
dent of the Miners' Association on the 
telephone and said, speaking for the 
hanker, that the banker wished to see him 
in person. That was such an overture 
as saved the labor leader's pride. Two 
more telephone calls, one each way. and 
a meeting was definitely arranged. The 
Wolf thereupon withdrew, and perhaps 
made some money on the rise in prices 
which followed the settlement." 

The recent mysterious caller at the 
telephone, who now, by his own con- 
fession, turns out to be Lamar, imper- 
sonated not only Congressman Palmer, 
but also Congressman Riordan. As 
the latter he urged Judge I^ovett to en- 
gage Mr. Lauterbach as counsel for the 
Union Pacific. Mr. Lauterbach ascribes 
his present plight entirely to his friend- 
ship for Lamar. "I had been impor- 
tuned to have nothing to do with him 
(Mr. Lamar), and I felt that I was 
suffering professional loss by having 
him as my client. But I owed him 
gratitude. I believed that the criti- 
cisms that were made of him were un- 
just, and I maintained my professional 
relations to him." His friendship for 
Lamar cost him the friendship of J. P. 
Morgan, and may cost him more. 

The Listless Stock 
Exchange. 

NO doubt you have read de- 
scriptions of the New York 
Stock Exchange and know 
what a scene of mad activ- 
ity it ought to be; but, re- 
marks Will Payne in The Saturday 
Evening Post, if you should drop into 
the visitors' gallery any of these days, 
you would hardly recognize the view 
beneath from any description you may 
have read. At the left is a knot of 
brokers in earnest conversation; but 
what they are discussing is yesterday's 
baseball scores. Over there sits a floor 
trader, pencil in hand, immersed in 




THE LISTLESS STOCK EXCHANGE 



thought; but he is not meditating a 
coup in Reading. He is figuring uu his 
laundry bill. The persons with gold- 
braided caps, standing at little posts 
.surmounted by telegraph instruments, 
arc the official quotation reporters — all 
apparently sound asleep. 

"Uniformed messengers come and go. 
Members move about — to get the cramps 
out of their legs. A number flashes out 
on the big blackboard to the right or the 
left .summoning a member to the tele- 
phone. His house wishes to know who 
sold that last Union Pacific — a quarter 
of an hour ago. A customer in Haiti- 
more who bought fifty shares of Union 
Pacific year before last has asked the 
question. 

"The scenery and properties are all 
there — the large and handsome trading 
room; the numbered posts on the floor; 
the battery of pneumatic tubes from the 
cable offices, near which the arbitrageurs 
are supposed to congregate in order to 
get their messages from London and 
Paris hot off the wire ; the telephone 
booths at the rear; the messengers, at- 
tendants and members. The stage is all 
set. The only thing lacking is some busi- 
ness. 

"There have been extensive dry spots 
before since the .stock market came back 
to life in 180S, but never any such Sahara 
as this. In the last two years the Ex- 
change has done less business than it did 
in a single year when there was a real 
market. Take one year's income and 
spread it over two years and you will 
find that it gets exceedingly thin in 
places; in fact, for three years now the 
sporting public simply has not been trad- 
ing in stocks. The last good market was 
in 1000. 

"Now three years is a long while 



in any trade to wait for business to 
pick up. Naturally a good many people 
round Wall Street arc asking themselves 
whether the Stock Exchange ever can 
come back — whether there will ever again 
be an extensive outside participation in 
stock speculation, 

"It is a very' important question for 
some people, as you can see at a glance 
by figuring it this way : The Exchange 
is a voluntary' association with eleven 
hundred memberships. Four years ago 
a membership sold as high as ninety-four 
thousand dollars, on which basis the priv- 
ilege of doing business on the Exchange 
would be worth in the aggregate more 
than one hundred and three million dol- 
lars. Recently a membership sold for 
thirty-eight thousand dollars, on which 
basis all the memberships would be worth 
nearly forty-two million dollars — a slump 
of about sixty-one millions, rising from 
the public's continuous and callous indif- 
ference to the stock game." 



Can the Slock Exchange 
Come Back ? 

T N 1906 trade on the Exchange 
amounted to two hundred and 
eighty-four million shares. Com- 
missions at twelve and a half cents a 
share came to more than thirty-five 
million dollars. Last year the trade 
was a hundred and thirty-one million 
shares and commissions sixteen mil- 
lion dollars — a decline of nearly sixty 
per cent, in brokers' incomes. The 
actual decline was considerably more 
than that; for with an active market 
almost any good broker can make office 
expenses out of his interest account, 
and with a dead market that source of 
revenue is cut off. The great Stock 
Exchange houses arc trimming down 
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their expenses. They are dismissing 
clerks by the score. Hence Wall Street 
is gloomy, and sadly relates tales of 
the days when date's and other master 
speculators cornered the market, days 
when every tip was good, and every- 
body made money. The question is, 
repeats Mr. Payne, can the Stock Ex- 
change come back? 

"About nine amateurs out of ten who 
dabble in it lose money. That fact has 
been so thoroly demonstrated and so 
widely advertised of late years that this 
generation will prol>ably never sec an- 
other such big public participation in 
stock speculation as occurred in 1001. If 
it does it will probably be because another 
panic has intervened and stocks have been 
shaken down to such a level that any- 
body can buy anything with reasonable 
certainty of a profit. 

"The professional and semi-profes- 
sional element is pretty thoroly discour- 
aged and disgruntled at present. A large 
part of the active trading is always in 
shares of public-service corporations — 
steam railroads; electric roads; gas, tele- 
phone, telegraph and electric-light com- 
panies. It is becoming more and more 
a settled policy of the country that these 
public-service companies shall not be per- 
mitted to charge rates that yield more 
than a fair return upon the actual invest- 
ment, which necessarily tends to limit the 
speculative possibilities in their shares. 
( )n the other hand, there is Steel — de- 
fendant in a suit by the Government to 
dissolve it and sentimentally affected by 
tariff revision. These things tend to 
dampen the professional speculator. 

"However, that there will be periods of 
more active trading than we have seen 
during the last two years and a half is 
also fairly certain. The gambling instinct 
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remains. Time out of mind the British 
public has gone on a speculative debauch 
once in a while, lost its money and sworn 
off— and then, after just about so long, 
has gone at it again. It was only two 
or three years ago that they had a great 
jamboree in rubber shares. To be sure, 
we are more conservative than the Brit- 
ish public is; but in due time you will 
again see quite a crowd of gentlemen 
putting their money on the red in Broad 
Street." 

Meanwhile. Mr. Payne avers. Wall 
Street is prosperous. For Wall Street 
is not the Stock Exchange. To iden- 
tify Wall Street with the Stock Ex- 
change, he remarks cpigrammatically, 
is like confusing a large circus with 
a single elephant. 



The Legitimate Function 
of the Stock Exchange 

THERE is still another reason why 
the Stock Exchange is sure to 
come back, despite the pessimism 
of its members and the legislative re- 
strictions that may hedge in its free- 
dom. For the Stock Exchange, in spite 
of the frequent abuse of its machinery, 
serves a legitimate function, Just what 
this function is, Mr. Harold J. How- 
land sets out to explain in The Out- 
look, He admits that many of the Stock 
Exchange operations are virtually 
gambling, that many people lose money 
in stock operations who can ill afford 
.o lose it, that its facilities arc used 
at times by unscrupulous men. many of 
whom are not members of the Ex- 
change, to the disadvantage of in- 
experienced outsiders. Nevertheless, 
he assures us. the Stock Exchange has 
a very real reason for being, its pri- 
mary function being not only legitimate 
and useful but indispensable to modern 
business. Neither speculation, trading 
on margin, nor short selling, he thinks, 
are contrary to good law, good eco- 
nomics and good morals. But all these, 
at limes, are used in ways that, if not 
illegal, arc certainly uneconomic and 
immoral The problem which we must 
face in relation to the Stock Exchange 
and which the Stock Exchange must 
face for itself is. how to preserve and 
develop its normal and indispensable 
function while curbing and eliminat- 
ing to the greatest extent possible the 
misuse of it> facilities. The move- 
ments of the prices, Mr. Howland ad- 
mits, are nut always the unassisted re- 
sult of the law of supply and demand. 

"Big operators and groups of operators 
can and d« at times raise and lower 
prices in ways that may be called artificial 
and for ulterior purposes. Pools arc 
created from time to lime to put prices 
up or to hammer tlicin down. Among the 
methods which have been used in the past 
for bringing a(>out such results is manipu- 
lation — creatine artificial prices ill rough 
'wash sales' and 'matched orders,' fic- 
titious transactions in which no stocks 
actually change ownership. Whether this 
manipulation still continues and to what 



extent is a debated question. Such 
writers on the subject as Mr. Law son 
would give us to believe that manipula- 
tion is 'as easy as lying' and far more 
usual. Prominent members of the Ex- 
change say that manipulation is no longer 
possible, that under the new rules of the 
Exchange and their rigid enforcement, 
and under the new laws of the State 
making fictitious transactions or 'wash 
sales' a felony, 'no man would dare to 
try it.' Whether manipulation through 
fictitious sales is still possible and still 
practiced or not, the Governors of the 
Exchange are making determined efforts 
to render it impossible. 

"But the exceptions merely bring the 
truth of the rule into greater prominence. 
The members of the Stock Exchange, 
broadly speaking, buy and sell for the 
public" 



A Day on the Stock 
Exchange 

IN* his attempt to interpret the Stock 
Exchange Mr. Howland gives a 
vivid description of a day in the 
Board Room and on the "floor." He 
tells us of the sixteen posts around 
which the specialists in certain stocks 
gather. Each is a kind of standard, 
having a large number at the top. a 
bulletin board with eight faces around 
it just below, and a cushioned seat 
around it at the bottom. 

"Number One is the Steel post ; two. 
the Great Northern Preferred or Con- 
solidated Gas post ; three, the Pennsylva- 
nia post; four, the Sugar or Money post; 
live, the Atchison or Missouri Pacific, or, 
in the shorthand vernacular of the Floor, 
the Atrh. or Mop. post. Six is known 
either as the New York Central, the 
Northwestern, or the Can. post. Seven 
takes its name from Baltimore and Ohio. 
Eight is known as Katy (which, being 
interpreted, means Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas ). Nine is the Union ( I'nion Pa- 
cific) post, ten the General Electric, and 
eleven the Reading post. Twelve is in- 
terchangeably Smelters (American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company) and Cop- 
per (Amalgamated Copper). Thirteen is 
Southern Pacific, fourteen Chesapeake 
and Canadian Pacific, fifteen Petroleum 
(•n called from California Petroleum and 
Mexican Petroleum), and sixteen B. R. T. 
(otherwise Brooklvn Rapid Transit) and 
Lehigh Valley. 

"Each post, therefore, has its sobriquet. 
At each post a certain list of stocks is 
traded in. varying from half a do*en 
to nearly twoscorc in number. At the 
Steel post. Number One, for instance, 
will lie found : United States Steel, com- 
mon and preferred, known to the world 
of Wall Street as "Steer'; Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, and St. Paul, common and pre- 
ferred, known as "St. Paul": Utah Cop- 
tier; Louisville and Nashville; Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

"At the Katy |w><t. Number Eight, will 
be found thirty-nine stocks, including 
such prominent ones as Bethlehem Steel, 
National Biscuit Company, and Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, and such un- 
familiar ones to the uninitiated as YVcy- 
man-Bruton Company, Quicksilver Min- 
ing and Assets Realization Company. 



"No 4 is also known as the Money 
post, for there the representatives of the 
banks are found by brokers who have 
bought stocks and must make the neces- 
sary loans to 'carry' them. 

"Along the west wall of the Floor are 
batteries of telephone instruments ranged 
in alcoves that look not unlike the coat- 
racks in a hotel or club coat-room. Each 
member has a telephone connecting with 
his office and a clerk in constant attend- 
ance on it." 



The Tale of the Ticker 
r^ROMPTLY at ten o'clock the 
r"^ Chairman's gavel falls. Trading 
begins. The voice of the ticker 
is heard. In among the posts arc four 
pedestals each hearing the regulation 
ticker and a telegraph key. These arc 
the sending stations of the great ticker 
service that records in brokers' offices 
and banks all over the country each 
sale of stock as it is completed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. When 
the Exchange opens, we see scattered 
about the floor uniformed attendants, 
each wearing on his cap a broad gold 
band and a plate with the word "re- 
porter" on it. At intervals, more or 
less frequent as business waxes and 
wanes, the reporters converge upon the 
pedestals and hand to one of their num- 
ber at the telegraph key slips on which 
they have hurriedly pencilled the par- 
ticulars of sales which they have just 
heard made in the crowds about the 
different posts. Briskly the reports 
they bring in arc "pounded out" by the 
titan at the key. and back they dart to 
eavesdrop again. In two rooms on the 
tup floor of the building is to be found 
the next stage in the ticker service. 
One is occupied by the New York 
Quotation Company, which is con- 
trolled hy the Stork Exchange, the 
other by the Gold and Stock Quotation 
Company, a subsidiary of the Western 
I'nion. The first. Mr. Howland ex- 
plains, supplies the reports of the trans- 
actions on the Floor to the offices of 
metnlters of the Exchange below Cham- 
bers Street ; the second to all the other 
tickers in New York and in fifty cities 
throughout the country. 

"In each room sit two groups of men, 
one active, the other in reserve. There 
are five men to a team. One sits before 
a round disc studded with red and white 
push-buttons lettered and numbered like 
the key* of a typewriter. The other four 
sit around him. each with one ear close 
to a telegraph sounder in its wooden box. 
The wires to each sounder are the wires 
coining from one of the four pedestals 
downstairs. As firsi one then another of 
the instruments chatters out a metallic 
message of some sale on the Floor, the 
central operator's hands with their long, 
facile fingers spell out the message again 
on the buttons liefore him. He has taken 
the message 'by ear,' as he regularly does 
in dull times when selling is slow and 
only one sounder speaks at a time. But 
the listening operator whose instrument 

iCvntmutd on fate IjS.) 
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An impromptu dance with 
■ Victor-VictroU 




Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 

Whether you go to the country, mountains, or seashore 
for the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, you'll 
be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you wherever 
you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera artists, the most 
famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest comedians — to play and 
sing for you at your leisure, to provide music for your dances, to 
make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don't go away, a Victrola will entertain you and 
give you a delightful "vacation" right at home. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of stvlcs from 
$10 to $500. 

Any Victor Healer in any city in the world will 
gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate the Victrola 
to you. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 

Berliner . . n < i bone to.. Montreal, ( anaiiUa. PiUriliulors. 



Alwari "» Victor Machine! with Viclor Record, and Victor Needlae- 
th» cnmhmalinn, There U no other way to f el the unequaled Victor tone. 



Victor Steel Madia*) S rent! per HQ 
Victor Fibre Nee<llc», US cent* per 100 (can lie repmnlcd and n«ed einhi ttmeil 
New Victor Record, demonstrated at all dealer, on the 28th of each month 
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THE call of the open is more alluring as 
the Summer wanes and the city becomes 
more intolerable. But the full joy of the out- 
doors comes from freedom from household 
care and business worry. Taking the city into 
the country affords no relaxation from the 
complex problems of every-day life. Com- 
plete rest and healthful recreation must come 
with simple food and simple living. For the 
country home, for the bungalow by the sea, 
for the camp in the woods, for life in the 
open, nothing can equal 

Shredded Wheat 

as a food to sustain strength and to fully satisfy 
the keenest hunger. Being ready-cooked and 
ready-to-eat, it is the favorite ration of those 
who seek respite from the city heat far from 
the sources of food supply. 

The Biscuit U deliriously nourishing with milk or with fruit • of 
any hind. Triscuit it the shredded whole wheat wafer, or 

With butter or soft cheese it form* a delicious, satisfying lunch 
for the long ride in automobile or the tramp in the woods. 

All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 

Made only by 

THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 



(Continued from page 136.) 
has spoken also writes the particulars of 
the sale on a slip of paper and sets it 
before his partner. In quiet times this is 
only necessary in order to help the send- 
ing operator in checking his work. On 
busy days, however, it saves him from the 
impossible task of listening to four in- 
struments at once and disentangling their 

' dots and dashes. 

"As he spells out each sale on the red 

1 and white buttons the ticker on the table 
before him prints on the tape the record 
U S 577$ U 145H K 500.JO Fa 108 B O 
200.07 K » R U I4=>i M P 31 y x . 
As we watch the record grow on the 
marching tape we know that on just such 
a tape at precisely the same instant in 
500 offices precisely the same record is 
being printed. In the next room the same 
process is sending the same word to prob- 
ably ten thousand offices and banks in 
tifty cities and towns of the country." 



The Ethics of Margin 
Trading, 

THE man who buys stocks "on mar- 
gin" is classed by Mr. Howlantl in 
the same category with a man who 
buys real estate with the aid of a mort- 
gage. He defends "short" selling, that 
is to say the sale of stocks which the 
trader has not yet purchased, but ex- 
pects to purchase. The publisher who 
accepts the subscription price for his 
magazine in advance is involved in ex- 
actly the same sort of transaction. 
When the publisher of The Outlook 
or of Current Opinion accepts the sub- 
scriber's S3.00 in December for maga- 
zines to be delivered at weekly or 
monthly intervals he is "selling short" 
with a vengeance. He is selling sonic- 
thing he has not got. Not only has he 
not got the completed product which 
he is to deliver, but he in all probability 
has only a very small portion of the 
raw material out of which the com- 
pleted product is to be made. Short 
selling, in Mr. Howland's opinion, is a 
brake on the market whether prices are 
rising or falling. "The primary func- 
tion of the Stock Exchange." he re- 
marks, "is to provide a free, open, and 
broad market for the purchase and sale 
cf securities. Such a market must Ir- 
responsive to the law of supply and de- 
mand, but it must be protected, as far 
as possible, from rapid fluctuations and 
wide price movements. The best mar- 
ket would be that in which the swings 
ot the price pendulum were short but 
deliberate." 

"Short selling is a brake upon the mar- 
ket. It narrows the limits of fluctua- 
tion and retards their speed. Curiously 
enough, the fact that short selling is pos- 
sible has the same effect whether the 
market is going up or going down. It 
checks hoth booms and panics, is a drag 
on both breaks and bulges. 

"Let us take the case of a boom. The 
'bulls.' those members who want to see 
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prices go up or believe they will go up, 
are buying right and left. Prices are 
advancing rapidly. The only thing which 
can stop such a movement is for the "bulls' 
to find in the market a plentiful supply 
of the stocks they wish to buy. Now, in 
such a rising market, the 'bulls' have not 
only to huy stocks which others are 'long' 
of. having bought them for a rise.* They 
must also buy other stocks which traders 
do not possess but which they are willing 
to sell short in the belief that the pre- 
vailing high prices arc only temporary 
and that a reaction is inevitable. The 
more shares the bulls have to buv. the 
harder is their task. Short selling adds 
to the actual supply of purchasable stock 
nn increasing quantity of stock not now 
in the possession of the sellers but to be 
bought later. Short selling, therefore, is 
a brake upon a bull market, a curb upon 
a wild boom. 

In a breaking market, in an analo- 
gous manner, short sales prevent too 
rapid a decline. 



Unscrambling (larriman'a 
Nest Eggs. 

WHF.X Judge Walter H. 
Sanborne and his asso- 
ciates, sitting as the Dis- 
trict Court of the United 
States for the district 
of Utah, approved the plans agreed 
upon by Attorney General McRcynolds 
and the attorneys of the Union Pacific 
railroad, the famous Union Pacific 
merger, known as the great Harriinan 
combination, came to an end. In brief, 
the plan which has the indorsement of 
the President, provides that the Union 
Pacific shall exchange $38,000,000 of 
its $126,000,000 of Southern Pacific 
stock for the Pennsylvania Railroad s 
entire holdings in the Baltimore and 
Ohio, virtually an equal amount, that 
the remaining $88,000,000 shall be sold 
to the general public through the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York, that 
no present stockholder in the Union 
Pacific continuing as such may buy any 
of the Southern Pacific stock so sold; 
that the transaction shall begin on 
November 1, 1913, and if not complete 
by January I, 1916, the court shall 
direct the disposition of any Southern 
Pacific stock remaining unsold. The 
plan in question, according to the At- 
torney General's statement, serves a 
twofold purpose. For it relieves not 
only the Union Pacific but also the 
Pennsylvania Railroad of objectionable 
holdings in actively competitive svs- 
tems. The Government, however, ex- 
pressly stipulates that should any il- 
legal conditions arise from the ex- 
change of stock, either under existing 
or future legislation or future inter- 
pretation by the courts of present 
statutes. Uncle Sam will have the 
right "freely to assail" the arrange- 
mcnt. 





The making of thin 
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be reliable ii fraught with 



That we offer a thin 
watch at all 
that we have 

ifficultie., for 
a Waltham 



The ' 'Colonial A" watch 
•hown here ia beautiful to 
the eye, imperceptible in 
the pocket and a true 
Waltham in accuracy. 

Perhaps you would like 
our booklet on thin watches. 
We would like you to have 
it. It ia free oa 1 



Compaiw 



Before buying amy wale* 
be sure to ait your jeweler 
about our "KivrrtiJe" modeli. 
The Rn-rrtidt booklet is inter, 
ntinjc and tree. Write ui tor it. 
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" Tenement Tommy n 
Asks for 

A Square Deal 

[E lives in New York's stuffy 
tenement district, the most con- 
gested spot in America. 
In his sultry three-room home there 
is scarcely space to eat and sleep. His 
playground is the blistering pavement 
of the ill-smelling streets, hemmed in 
by scorching briclc walls. 

No trees, no grass, not even a whiff 
of fresh air, — in the only world 
Tommy knows. Ash cans are 
his background, and the rattle 
and roar of traffic his environ- 
ment. 

Tommy's widowed mother is 
broken with worry ; his sisters 
and brothers are as pallid and frail as 
he. The winter struggle has sapped 
their vitality. They are starving for air. 

No medicine will help Tommy. 
What he, his mother and the other 
children need are : a chance to breathe 
something pure and fresh, — a taste of 
sunshine and outdoor freedom, — an 
outing in the country or at the sea- 
shore. But between Tommy and his needs 
stands poverty, the result of misfortune. He 
must suffer just as if it were all his fault. 

And that is why Tommy appeals for a 
iquare deaL Nor docs he wish you to 
forget his mother, or his "pals" and their 
mothers, — all in the same plight. 
This Association every summer sends thousands of 
' "Tenement Tommies", mothers and babies to the country 
and to Sea. Breeze, its fresh air home at Coney Island. A 
dollar bill, a five dollar check, or any amount you care 
to contribute, will help us to answer Tommy's appeal 

Send contributions to Robert Shaw Mintum, Treasurer, 
Room 204. 105 East 22nd Street. New York City. 




SUGGESTIONS 

A lawn sociable by 
youi cUm, .Sunday 



NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 



School or Club. 
A card pariy at your 
summer hotel 01 
camp. 
A subscription among 
youi friends. 



R. FULTON CUTTING. 



J 



DO YOU LIKE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 



It has heen my aim for year* to buy all 
the true antiques that my c«|>crience 
and reputation bring me throuxh several 
different channels. If you care to »ee 
thick, lustrous CLASSICS (no trash 
or doctored rua>>, write me of your 
ho|>e». and I will l»re|>ay marvels fur 
your selection. Keturn at my expense. 
Am interesting Monograph on request. 

L. B. LAWTON, Major. U.S.A., Retired 

121 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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A Real Dissolution. 

SUPPORTF-RS of the Administra- 
tion assert that the Pacific degree 
avoids the mistakes of the former 
dissolution orders, because its terms 
made it impossible for the stockholders 
to exert restraints on trade forbidden 
to the corporation. In the Standard 
Oil and Tobacco decrees, they said, 
the stockholders were free to hold 
stock in the rival corporations, which 
succeeded the parent corporation, thus 
affecting a dissolution only in name, 
and that what the offending corpora- 
tion did before the decree, the stock- 
holders had been doing since the de- 
cree. The New York Press points out 
the difficulties of marketing the remain- 
ing ten millions of Southern Pacific 
shares. "We don't think," remarks Mr. 
Munsey's principal mouthpiece, "the 
American people have ever been much 
excited about the Union Pacific-South- 
ern Pacific merger. Not many people in 
the United States have heen so igno- 
rant of the geography of their country 
as not to know that one of these lines 
in the North has been separated by 
virtually thousands of miles from the 
other in the South. 

"Parallel systems so widely divided 
have not suggested to the American peo- 
ple the possibilities of monopoly that 
other combinations have. We lielicvc, 
therefore, that the public, while in sym- 
pathy with the determination of the 
Government to divorce the two systems, 
would have no fault to find if larger con- 
sideration were shown to the Union Pa- 
cific in the almost insuperable task — so 
far as the present is concerned — of sell- 
ing tens of millions of stock in a market 
which doesn't want to buy even cents of 
stock, though it be good stock." 

Seeing the End of Railroad 
Trouble* 

THE New York Times takes a 
broad view of the matter. The 
law, it remarks, is now doing for 
railroads what they assumed to do for 
themselves. The stocks were acquired 
to establish that community of inter- 
ests which was to prevent rate wars. 

"Now rate wars arc impossible, since 
all rates arc regulated by law. Rates 
which had been unsettled and uneconom- 
ically low have been stabilized under the 
law, while the country has grown up to 
[he volume of business necessary to sus- 
tain railway values. It follows that many 
railway investments arc loosened, and 
that there is a possibility of advantage in 
the dispersal to the public of shares in 
exchange for a more liquid and available 
form of capital. The exchanging of 
shares between railway owners may per- 
haps turn out to be a mere way station 
on the rmite toward discovering the re- 
MMircc* which the railways need and are 
at their wits' end to find." 

The view expressed by some people 
in the financial districts, that the pur- 
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chase of the stock of the Southern 
Pacific is the first step on the part of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad toward the 
unification of a transcontinental sys- 
tem, is not shared by Mr. Holland. The 
Pennsylvania management, the dis- 
tinguished financial expert avers in 
the Wall Street Journal, has always 
tcgarded the Mississippi as the true 
boundary line of its system in the 
West. The most astute railroad man- 
agers, he goes on to say, arc now con- 
vinced that on the American hemi- 
sphere the two Canadian transconti- 
nental lines, the short transcontinental 
line, stretching from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the Pacific and known as the 
Tchuantepec railroad, and the single 
transcontinental line of South America, 
stretching from Valparaiso, Chile, to 
Puenos Ayrcs, will continue to be for 
many years the only lines under one 
management stretching from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. 

A Critical Point for 
U. & Steel. 

RISING wages and prospective 
tariff reductions arc responsi- 
ble for what the London 
Economist terms a critical 
point in the career of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The 
effect of its enormous overcapitaliza- 
tion, the British financial authority ad- 
mits, has been reduced by the retention 
in the business of the major portion of 
the profits earned, while prices were 
kept up by the dominating policy of the 
Steel Corporation in the period of 
active trade which ended with the 1907 
liquidation. The corporation was, in 
fact, an attempt to secure for itself the 
full effect of the protective tariff by 
raising prices to the home consumer. 
Had a complete monopoly been possi- 
ble, the corporation could have raised 
domestic prices by very nearly the 
amount of the tariff duties, and when 
demand was good and trade active the 
Steel Corporation was able to dictate 
price levels to the American steel trade. 
Its share of the trade, however, did not 
amount to a monopoly, and the high 
prices encouraged production, so that 
the "independents" grew more rapidly 
than the Steel Corporation. 

"Then came the Government attacks on 
trusts, and the Steel Corporation was 
forced to avoid any tactics which savored 
of a price maintenance policy. In 1910 
the operations of the corporation in the 
matter of ore mining and steel production 
reached a higher point than they had ever 
done before, but profits took only third 
place, having been higher both in 1906 
and 1007. The years 1909 and 1910 saw 
a rather artificial trade revival in the 
United States, and in 191 1 there was a 
general falling away of both prices and 
production, so that the corporation's earn- 
ings suffered heavily, tho the output was 
not much below that of 1909. Then came 



Symbols 
of Protection 

Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorways and upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 

Mediaeval Europe, in a more 
practical manner, sought pro- 
tection behind the solid 
masonry of castle walls. 

In America we have ap- 
proached the ideal of the 
Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the tele- 
phone. 

Today the telephone is a 
means of protection more 
potent than the sun disk fetish 
and more practical than castle 
walls. 




The Bell System has carried 
the telephone wires every- 
where throughout the land, so 
that all the people are bound 
together for the safety and 
freedom of each. 

This telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches the 
most isolated homes. Such 
ease of communication makes 
us a homogeneous people and 
thus fosters and protects our 
national ideals and political 
rights. 




American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And associated companies , 



One Policy 



One System 



Universal Service 
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WATER AND 
Make the Country 

Modern conveniences are what we 
insist upon now. In planning the 
country home the two most neces- 
sary comforts arc Water and Light. 
"o years ago when we lirst began to 
install the 

"REECO" System 

of Water Supply which ha* in th.it time 
covered every country on the glohc with 
nearly 50,000 different plants. Kleclricily 
for light and heat Ma* unknown ; hut for 
years put our engineer* have hern study* 
mc and perfecting the "Keeco** K Ice irk 
System of installing Electricity for light- 
ing, heating, cooking, etc., until it has 
reached the same high standard of efficiency 
as the "Keeco" Water Supply System. The 
first cost is low and the tip-keep nominal. 
Any member of the household can operate 
either plant. 

Catt at nearest address or write far 
catalogue "Cf" 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 

Electric and Hydraulic Engineer*, 

New York Boston Philadelphia 

Montreal. P. Q. Sydney, Australia 



ELECTRICITY 
Home Life Perfect. 




"Keeco" Deep Well Head 
Capable ot pumping from welts 
50 to 500 feet deep 




RAVEL MONEY" 

Actual money it unftafe 
tn carry, and yuu have the 
annoyance and expenie of 
chancing it whenever you 
l>aa> from one country to 
another. 

The aafe.t, moat con- 
venient. mo«t economical 
form of "trawl money" ■• 
"A. D. A." Cheque*. They 
arc accepted in all pans 

of the civilired world. 

They arc ia/« to car- 
ry, because your abje- 
nltlire i. required to 
make llicin good. 

"A.B.A." 
Cheques 

are issued In $10, $ao. 
$so and $1 00; each 
cheque plainly en- 
graved willi its exact 
value in the money of 
the principal nations. 

Gft them at y«ar 
Bask 
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MANUSCRIPT 

Suitable for CLOTH BOUND HOOK tWMI -ny 
field, j$,wm vtordti and upwards, carefully read 
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a change of policy : instead of attempting 
to keep prices tip by force of example 
(which had proved effective long after 
the independents had become strong 
enough to refuse to be ruled), the Steel 
Corporation competed for its share of 
the trade on level terms. This competi- 
tion was not the price cutting of a great 
trust, undertaken with the definite pur- 
pose of accomplishing the financial ruin 
of its opponents, hut done to safeguard 
its own position in the trade, and with 
due regard to the cost of production. 
Without it the corporation would simply 
have lost orders wholesale to the inde- 
pendents, and so we find that the Steel 
Corporation's profits for 1012 were but 
little above those of 10.11, tho the scale 
of operations was very much greater." 



Future of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. 

THE Steel Corporation's expendi- 
ture per unit of production has 
steadily advanced, whereas its re- 
ceipts on the same basis have declined. 
The figures of fjross sales and expenses 
together with the average wage de- 
duced from the annual figure of wages 
and the number of employees arc: 

1909- i9">- 1911. I9ia. 

tiro., .alrl 
and te- 

„MiMI ....$646,382 $703,961 $6is.l<8 *74S.5°S 
Number o f 

employee*. 195.it>'> 118.43; 196,888 j-m.ujs 
•W»b« paid.$ist,663 $174,955 »<6i.4'9 t>8g,j;i 
Per cent, of 



aalea 

Average 
wage per 

employee . 
Selling out- 
put per em- 
ployee ... 



*7?6 



Ij.joo 
* Round millions. 



'4-9 
$801 
$J.4°° 



■•64 354 
t8io $856 
Jj.'io $3.J?» 



say, may enable the interested observer 
to form some opinion of what is likely 



Consideration of the foregoing, the 
writer in The Economist goes on to 

obsarve 

is 1 

to he the result of tariff changes on the 
fortunes of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The placing of steel rails 
upon the free list is bound to lead to 
foreign competition. 

"Under the present tariff. American im- 
ports of steel rails are so small as to 
be negligible, and, presumably, foreign 
rollers of rails would be able to secure 
many orders with rails free of duty. 
Prices, therefore, are likely to be reduced ; 
but. on the other hand, pig-iron is also 
to be admitted free of duty, so that costs 
of production may be lowered to some 
extent by the cheapening of the raw- 
material. America, of course, is very rich 
in iron ore, but the Steel Trust works 
some of its mines upon rather heavy 
royalties. 

"Altogether the outlook for the Steel 
Corporation is for lower prices for its 
products, but the reduction of prices is 
not likely to occur so rapidly as to en- 
danger the solvency of the corporation. 
The alteration of the tariff may disturb 
general trade for a time, but as soon 
as it has settled down under the new con- 
ditions there should be a steady upbuild- 
ing of real prosperity on a solid basis. 
The workers' nominal wages may not con- 
tinue their rapid rise, tho their real value 
will be increased." 
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:• Shear Nonsense-: 



That glorious climate of California 
again comes to the front. The Los An- 
geles Times attributes the following to 
Luther Burbank: 

JUST AS ADVERTIZED. 

Mr. Burbank gathered a bouquet of 
violets one brilliant morning in December, 
in Santa Kosa, and remarked: 

"Why do so many of our misguided 
people shiver and cough on the Riviera 
in the winter when they might bask here 
in white linen under the palms? 

"The KivicTa reminds me of the man 
who opened a boarding-house at Saranac 
Lake and advertised it as a winter resort. 

"A guest went up there, and. after a 
brief sojourn, packed up, paid his bill, 
and said : 

" 'How can you have the nerve to ad- 
vertise this place as a winter resort when 
the thermometer for the past week has 
registered eight below?* 

"The landlord looked aggrieved. 

""Well, that's winter, ain't it!' he ex- 
claimed. 'If eight below ain't winter, I'd 
like to know what isl"' 

Why this next story is put up to a Chi- 
cago man we don't know. They are not 
so unsophisticated out there as they might 
be in nautical matters. Haven't they the 
Chicago river? 

HE WASN'T GUILTY. 

Members of a certain yacht club of a 
town on Long Island Sound tell of a 
Chicago man who last summer was once 
decoyed into acting as crew for an en- 
thusiastic yachtsman there. 

"Let go that jib-sheet!" was one of 
the first orders given the Chicago person. 

"Sec here!" came in indignant tone 
from the latter. "You oughtn't to talk 
to me that way. As a matter of fact, I 
am not touching the thing!" 



be the mother of folly; 
but it is also the mother of jests and 
a good jest is never folly. 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

A lady was looking for her husband, 
and inquired anxiously of the house- 
maid. "Do you happen to know anything 
of your master's whereabouts?" 

"I am not sure, mum," replied the care- 
ful domestic, "but I think they arc in the 



A certain Dr. Spooncr of Oxford has 
become famous for his blundersome way 
of mixing up words. Here are some of 
his weird expressions. Can you untangle 
them ? 

WHAT DID HE MEAN TO SAY? 

Turning to a young lady sitting next 
to him at a dinner table. Dr. Spooncr 
asked : 

"Will you pass the pig's fleas?" 

A little later, pointing to some cran- 
berry jelly, he asked the same voting ladv 
to pass "that stink puff." 

Being late for dinner one evening he 
excused himself saving he had been 
"hatching a pasty snipe. 

To a railroad porter who asked about 
his baggage the Doctor said that he had 
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"two rags and a bug." 

Entering the kitchen when fish were 
on the fire he sniffed and exclaimed : 
"What a hell of smcrrings!" 

But the worst case of all occurred 
when he was in the pulpit. He an- 
nounced as his text : "Many are called 
but chew are fosen. Be ye therefore of 
the fosen chew." 

Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings comcth forth wisdom and a few 
other things: 

SUFFERING TOMMY. 

Tommy's Aunt— Won't you have an- 
other piece of cake. Tommy? 

Tommy (on a visit) — No, I thank you. 

Tommy's Aunt — You seem to be suffer- 
ing from loss of appetite. 

Tommy — That ain't loss of appetite. 
What I'm suffering from is politeness. 

SYMPATHETIC HAROLD. 

Harold watched his mother as she 
folded up an intricate piece of lace she 
had just crocheted. 

"Where did you get the pattern. Mam- 
ma ?" he questioned 



Out of my head," she answered light- 
Does your head feel better now, Mam- 
ma?" he asked anxiously. 

OBSERVANT WILLIE. 

Little Willie attended Sunday school 
for the first time and went home and 
complained to his mother, that the teach- 
er took his penny and didn't give him 
any peanuts. 

Little Willie attended a wedding where 
the bride wore a veil. While going home 
he said: "Mamma, when you married 
did you wear curtains?" 

The teacher said to little Willie. "Sup- 
pose your papa should take your kitty 
and cut its head off. what commandment 
would he break?" Little Willie said, after 
some thought, "What God has joined to- 
gether let not man put assunder." 

Li(<fincott's stands sponsor for the fol- 
lowing bright ray of sunshine that entered 
a dark place: 

HIS LAST REQUEST. 

Not a sound could be heard in the 
court-room. The prisoner had just been 
condemned to death. 

"You have a legal right to express a 
last wish," said the Judge, "and, if it is 
possible, it will be granted." 

The prisoner, who was a barber, gave 
the Judge an appealing look as he re- 
plied : 

"I should like just once more to be 
allowed to shave the District Attorney." 

Francis Wilson, the comedian, tells this 
story' and the Los Angeles Times pub- 
lishes it : 

NO NEED OF ACCOMPLICES. 

"The best stage gag in history." Mr. 
Wilson said, "was undoubtedly an im- 
promptu of Mrs. Keeley's^ Mrs. Keeley 
was playing a boy's part in 'Genevieve.' 
She was taken before a judge in this 
part, and the judge asked sternly: 

" 'Now, then, where are your accom- 
plices?' 

"To this question Mrs. Keeley roguishly 
replied, as she gave a nautical hitch to 
her trousers : 

" 'I don't wear any. They keep up 

without.' " 
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The Impeachment of 
Governor Sulxer. 
A CCUSEI) of grand larceny, pcr- 
/\ jury and bribery, in violation 
/ m of eight different sections of 
/ — \ the Penal Code of the State of 
* ""New York, William Sulzer, 
after less than eight months' service as 
governor, has been impeached by the 
Assembly and will be tried in a few- 
days by the State Senate and Court 
of Appeals. Less than a year ago, 
Woodrow Wilson, now President, spoke 
of Sulzcr as "a man whose reputation 
for integrity and independence is un- 
questionable, a man of high principle, 
devoted to the public interest." That 
was the opinion of Mr. Sulzcr that 
generally prevailed, at least as to his 
integrity, after twenty-four years of 
continuous public service by him in 
somewhat conspicuous positions. An 
impeachment is not. of course, a con- 
viction. It is merely an indictment. 
But it is an indictment made in this 
case after public hearings, with the 
evidence spread out before the world. 
The charges that are made are accom- 
panied by elaborate specifications of 
limes and places and persons, upon the 
sworrKtestimony of unwilling witnesses. 
As the case stands before the public, 
it makes what the Springfield Repub- 
lican calls "one of the worst incidents 
in the history of American ]H>litics. 
In the history of the Republic but 
seven governors have been impeached 
prior to this time, and in but two cases 
— Holdcn. of North Carolina, in 1870. 
and Butler, of Nebraska, in 1871— has 
the impeachment resulted in conviction 
and removal. In a third case — Ames, 
of Mississippi, in 1876 — it resulted in 



resignation. And the cases of Ames 
and Holden came up in the South, in 
the carpet-bag days after the war. It 
is. therefore, a place of unenviable 
loneliness Mr. Sulzer will occupy if his 
impeachment is sustained. 



to affect the current prices of securities 
listed and selling on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, in some of which securities 
he was at the time speculating. Other 
articles of impeachment, it is stated, 
may be added later. 



What the Accusations 
Aicainst Sulzer Are. 

THE articles of impeachment are 
eight in number. The first two 
accuse Sulzer of making a false 
affidavit as to the amount of money 
"received, contributed or expended by 
him." in aid of his election. The 
amount to which he made affidavit was 
$5,460. Eleven checks, aggregating 
$8,500, are specified which were not in- 
cluded in his affidavit. This alleged 
violation of the law was. of course, 
committed before he became governor, 
and the important |K>int is raised by his 
lawyers that he can not be impeached 
for acts committed before he took of- 
fice. One other article of impeachment 
accuses him of using $32,850 of cam- 
paign contributions for personal specu- 
lation in Wall Street- "stole such 
money and checks." so runs the charge, 
"and was guilty of larceny." This act 
also was committed, if at all, prior to 
his becoming governor. The other five 
articles of impeachment accuse him of 
offenses committed while governor, 
namely: "suppressing evidence": "pre- 
venting and dissuading a witness" from 
giving testimony to the legislative com- 
mittee of investigation ; promising and 
threatening members of the legislature 
"for the purpose of affecting the vote or 
political action" of these members on 
bills before the legislature: and "cor- 
ruptly using his authority as governor" 



Sulzcr is a Lamb in 
Wall Street. 

PUBLIC interest centers on Mr. 
Sulzer's alleged use of cam- 
paign contributions for the pur- 
pose of speculating in stocks. The 
testimony shows that during the cam- 
paign he was carrying accounts in 
various brokerage concerns, oni; of 
them known as Account 63, another as 
Account 500, and one being carried on 
through the medium of Frederick L. 
Col well. On one account he owed 
$48,599.38. and had l>ecn urgently 
pressed for money. Within two weeks 
after his election he paid on this ac- 
count $10,000 in currency, and an addi- 
tional sum of $6,000. also in currency, 
about two weeks later, antl the balance 
was paiil by a wealthy member of his 
military staff last June. On another 
account, stocks were purchased by Col- 
wcll to the amount of $12,025. ana " P a 'd 
for on the same day (during the cam- 
paign), in part with currency and in 
part with checks that had been sent to 
Sulzer as campafgn contributions and 
which did not appear in his affidavit of 
monevs received. Some of the cam- 
paign checks produced at the investiga- 
tion which had been deposited to Sut- 
ler's private account in a Trust Com- 
pany, on which he drew from time to 
time for his stock payments, were "per- 
sonally indorsed" by him, it is charged, 
and the deposit slips were "in his own 
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handwriting." The amount of cur- 
rency alone which he used for stock 
payments in the three months between 
his nomination and his inauguration 
aggregated $43 95°- 

A "Whirlpool of Con- 
fusion" in Alt>any. 

DESPITE a general public call for 
a specific statement from Mr. 
Sulzcr, nothing has appeared 
from him at the time of this writing 
except a general sweeping denial, a 
statement that in making his campaign 
affidavit of moneys received, he had de- 
pended upon others, and a charge that 
the legislature, being in extraordinary 
session, called for a specific purpose, 
had no right, under the Constitution, 
to do anything else and consequently its 
committee of investigation was with- 
out authority, and the impeachment 
proceedings themselves were illegal. 
Upon this ground chiefly he has refused 
to yield up the executive office to the 
lieutenant-governor, and a "whirlpool 
of confusion" was the first immediate 
result of the impeachment. "A steel 
chain with a heavy padlock secured the 
great seal: the privy seal lay under 
lock and key ; the way to the executive 
chamber, Sulzcr's citadel, was bolted 
and barred, and from two offices the 
rival claimants continued to exercize 
their functions." The state controller 
promptly recognized the lieutenant- 
governor as acting governor. So did 
the secretary of state. So did the head 
of the national guard. So, of course, 
did the legislature. But the banks 
have refused to honor checks drawn by 
either claimant until their claims are 
adjudicated. 



Mrs. Sulzcr to Her 
■ • Hushand's Rrscur. 

DESPITE Sulzer's silence, de- 
spite the strength of the case 
against him, despite the fla- 
grancy of the acts attributed to him, 
there is a distinct undercurrent mani- 
fest of sympathy for him and a dis- 
position to support him in the desperate 
situation in which he finds himself. In 
Monroe county a large mass meeting 
was held and resolutions adopted in 
his defence. A number of eminent 
men like D. Cady Herrick. former 
Democratic candidate for governor, 
and Thomas Mott Osborne, former 
candidate for lieutenant-governor, are 
rallying to his aid. One reason for 
this is stated as follows by a group of 
lawyers who are ai ling as his advizers: 
"After an examination of Mr. Sulzer 
in relation to the transactions dis- 
closed by thr Frawley committee we 
are satisfied that there has been only 
a partial revelation of the facts so far. 
and we arc satisfied that he has been 
guilty of no wilful wrongdoing." Most 
of the Republican and Progressive 
members of the Assembly refused to 
vote for impeachment because of 




"I HAVE RUINED II IS LIFE" 

Mrs. Willism Sulrer, wife of the (torernor 
of New York, now under itntieachment. insist* 
u|Hin liking the blame for live seizure of his 
campaign funds, asserting that he is a mere 
child in money matters and she endorsed thr 
check* in his name and deposited them to his 
private account. 

the haste with which it was pushed 
through, claiming that the members 
had not had time even to read the 
Frawley's committee's report, much less 
to discuss it. And almost at the last 
moment a sensational report was made 
public to the effect that Mrs. Sulzer 
had confessed to one of the legislators 
that she had been the one who mis- 
applied the campaign contributions, en- 
dorsing the checks and speculating in 
stocks without her husband's knowl- 
edge. Mr. Sulzer's finances, so runs 
the story, were at a very low ebb. He 
himself is "a perfect child" in mone- 
tary matters and his wife has always 
had general charge of his finances. 
When the campaign money came in, 
she. not appreciating the enormity of 
the act. and sanguine of making quick 
money in certain stocks, applied the 
money to that purpose. When the 
storm came, she told the Governor and 
In-gged to be allowed to take the wit- 
ness stand, but he refused to allow her 
to be drawn into the battle. 

Rallying to Sutler's 
Support. 

BUT the chief source of the 
strength that remains to Mr. 
Sulzer is the feeling of deep 
distrust for his most active foes — Tam- 
many Hall leaders — and for their pur- 
puses in securing his downfall. Here 
is a Republican view from the Syracuse 
Post-Standard : '"Governor Sulzer prob- 



ably deserved impeachment. But he 
was not impeached because he deserved 
it. He was impeached upon order of 
Tammany I (all because he proved 
faithless to Tammany Hall." James C. 
Garrison, a former editor of the N. V. 
Press, now an employee of the Sulzer 
administration at Albany, writes a 
strong letter to the N. Y. Times in de- 
fence nf his chief. He says: 

"Long before Sulzer refused Murphy's 
demand for the surrender of the Gov- 
ernorship and the protection of Stilwcll 
he knew that the campaign fund would 
be exposed. That was one of the threats 
about which he told me weeks before the 
Krawley Committee set to work to un- 
cover the campaign fund. Sulzer knew 
they would accuse him of perjury and all 
kinds of turpitude. All these pains he 
could have spared himself and become a 
rich man. if he had yielded his office to 
Murphy. 

"He weighed the promised rcwr.rds in one 
hand and he balanced on the other hand 
the possibility of ruin, and thin William 
Sulzer vowed that at any personal sacri- 
fice he would stick to his commission 
from the people. He does not care now 
what happens to him, because he did not 
care then. His resolution to go through 
with the light for honest and efficient gov- 
ernment, in the circumstances, was an act 
so supremely sacrificial that to me it bars 
lite possibility that William Sulzer could 
ever have committed an intentionally dis 
honest act, and I would go so far as t< 
say that even if he had been dishonest 
before he came into the governorship lie 
would deserve a full pardon for the 
courage and unselfishness which he re- 
vealed when he cho<e the road to possible 
rtM£ instead of the pleasant path to lux- 
ury and security which he could have 
traveled if he had betrayed the people to 
Bosi Murphy." 

The Buffalo Courier, a Democratic 
paper, takes a similar view. "Whatever 
may be the failings." it says, of Gov- 
ernor Sulzcr, "the gunmen method of 
seizing the executive office and turning 
the whole administrative branch of the 
State Government into a Murphy an- 
nex deserves the severest i>opular con- 
demnation." 



The Contest Between 
Sulzcr and Tam- 
many. 

Till", contest between Governor 
Sulzer and Tammany Hall began 
early in his administration when 
he refused to appoint Gaffney as high- 
way commissioner. It was intensified 
when he appointed John Mitchell, the 
labor leader, commissioner of labor. 
It became acute when he insisted on a 
direct primaries law that would almlish 
State conventions. Sulzer, who has 
been nearly all his life in more or less 
close alliance with Tammany, is said 
to have been persuaded that the suc- 
cess of Woodrow Wilson would be his 
if he assailed the liosscs in New York 
as Wilson assailed them in New Jersey. 
By the middle nf last April he had 
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broken off relations with Murphy and 
in a short time was denouncing him as 
the "only menace to Democratic suc- 
cess in New York City." From the 
boldness with which he carried on his 
fight against Murphy and against the 
legislature, under Murphy's control, 
the Springfield Republican derives a 
presumption of Sulzer's honesty. It 
says: "Mr. Sulzer must have known 
that continued opposition to Murphy 
would bring on a relentless effort to 
discredit and disgrace him. Under 
such conditions it would seem that a 
man who had been weak enough to 
misappropriate funds in November 
would certainly have given in to Mur- 
phy in May to avoid exposure." 



B 



Sulzrr Running the 
Risk of Treason. 
UT the N. Y. W odd, which sup- 
ported Sulzer for governor and 
has supported him in his contest 
with Tammany, refuses to support him 
now. "The evidence of his devious 
methods," it declares, "is overwhelm- 
ing." The N. Y. Tribune thinks that 
impeachment was the only course. The 
N. Y. Times warns Sulzer that he may, 
by refusing to turn over his office, be 
laying himself open to a still more 
serious charge — that of treason. And 
the X. Y. Evening Post, never a friend 
either of Sulzer or of Tammany, says : 
"We ourselves prefer, if choose we 
must, the plain, unadulterated Tam- 
many rascal, who stands out for what 
he is. to a political sinner turned saint 




TIE DEMANDS THE GREAT SEAL OF THE 
EMPIRE STATE 

Martin ft, Glynn, who hecomct acting «ov- 
rrnor of New York funlcss Sillier is successful 
In uptetting his impeachment), is an Albany edi- 
tor and served a term as State Controller. He 
is very popular at Atluiny. is s?ooi|.natured ar| d 
whimsical but able tnd intelligent, and is not 
at all a Tammany man. Hi* wife — the lady with 
him — was quite a friend of Mrs. Sulier's until 
, the husband* had a political falling out. 

fioor of the United States Senate and 
not challenged. 5.000 of the latter class, 



There is in the City of Mexico 
alone a white population of between 
two and three hundred thousand, 
enough to enroll an army of 40.000 
men. Tn all Mexico there are three and 
B half millions of whites, but "it is only 
here and there that a white man can be 
found who is willing to risk his life 
for the purpose of restoring order in 
the country." Senator Bacon was not 
t| eakittg of Americans resident in 
Mexico, but of the white Mexicans. 
"< )rilcr can Iwr restored." he declares, 
'and good government can lie main- 
tained in Mexico whenever the white 
men ol Mexico are ready to risk their 
lives for that purpose." But about the 
only white men in the field now are the 
leadefl ol revolutionary bands, or those 
aspiring to be such. As for the rest: 

"They are sitting lack in personal 
security and letting brigands, because 
they are nothing more, enlist all the rev- 
olutionary, anarchistic elements in that 
country, people who like the license of war 
and plunder and ravage under the forms 
of war; ant! it is nothing in the world 
but liriuandagc. They arc perfectly Will- 
ing thai their country should be tramped 
and marked from one end to the other 
lij these irresponsible bandits, and they 
sit back in security in their clubs, in their 
' -idences and on their estates." 



Who Governs Mexico? 
Answer: Nohody. 

THE attitude of our government in 
the matter has become a subject 
of earnest debate at Washington, 

for the moment and calling for aid to \ 1^ m^WK^^ mnt^d'by aml in ' hc Ameri ««> ™* European 
overthrow his quondam pals and bosses j the Mexican government, have been ^ GcncraI Hl,crU llolds ,he seat 
itl the name of that pol.ttcal justice. thrown out nf thctr llsmieB. tll«ir iHMMeS ° f f ' oveTnmcni - contro,s »he federal 

have been burned to the ground, and ,rcas " r >'' an<l "Plates under the sanc- 
thev have been driven at the muzzle of ,,on — to some «f"« a forced sanction 
rifles out of the country. That hap- —o1 '!l c Mex,can Congress. Venus- 
pened over a year ago. but "no redress 
A S near as one can get at the out- has ,>ccn askcd or offered." Incessant 
/\ lines of the cyclonic situation re P° r,s nf outrages appear in the news- 
/ \ in Mexico, the'v arc as follows. P»P« r *« some o{ th * m »° disproved 
I Y There are two governments. la,er - otncrs exaggerated, but many 

of them too well verified. According 
to Paul Hudson, editor of the Mexican 



decency, and honesty he so long helped 
to violate." 



The Cyclonic Situation 
in Mexico. 
S near as one can get at the out 
lines of the cyclonic situation 
in Mexico, they arc as follows 
There are two governments, 
neither of which we recognize 
as legitimate. There are innumerable 
groups of bandits whom nobody con- 
trols. There are, or were until recent- 
ly, about 40.000 Americans in the coun- 
try and over one billion dollars of 
American money invested there for 
which nobody is able or willing to 
guarantee protection. Instead, our 
secretary of state says : "An order was 
issued some time ago for Americans to 
leave Mexico and it has never been 
revoked"; and the chairman of the 
Senate committee on foreign relations 
says: "Americans should leave Mexico 
and stay out of there until peace and 
order are restored " Many of these 
Americans in Mexico arc agents of min- 
ing corporations, many are engaged in 
various mercantile and commercial pur- 
suits, and many more are homesteaders 
and farmers. In one district, accord- 
ing to statements made recently on the I 



States of Sonora and Coahuila, and 
bands of irregulars, operating in his 
name but not apparently under any- 
body's control, pillage and plunder 
through a large part of northern Mex- 
ico. The Federals under Huerta claim 



Herald, nearly a hundred Americans ,hat Carran " really controls only one 



have been killed in the last two years. 
According to Senator Fall, of New 
Mexico, the American claims for prop- 
erty destroyed will aggregate not less 
than $150,000,000. "This chamber." 
said Senator Lodge a few days ago, 
speaking in the Senate, "could be 
papered with tales of horror." 



Senator Bacon Arraigns 
the White Mexicans. 
IE existence of appalling condi- 
tions in Mexico is not denied. It 
is due. according to Senator 
Bacon, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, to just one 



T 



or two States. The Constitutionalists, 
under Carranza. claim to control two- 
thirds of Mexico and to have an "army" 
of from sixty to eighty thousand. Un- 
der a law passed by our Congress 
March 14. 1912. and a proclamation is- 
sued by President Taft two days later, 
Americans are forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, to sell arms or ammunition 
to Carranz.t's followers. They arc al- 
lowed to sell to Huerta's followers. If 
this attitude were changed, says Car- 
ranza. and the two factions were 
treated alike. Huerta would be over- 
thrown and peace restored in two or 
three months. Others deride such a 



thing— the cowardice or stipineness of claim and assert that the only result of 

the white citizens of Mexico who have such a course would be to prolong the 

education, wealth and social standing, fighting until the poor peons, who don't 

but who refuse to risk their own blood know what they are fighting for, would 

to restore order to their stricken conn- be virtually exterminated. 
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Why Huerta is Impatient 
for Ricognitinn. 

HUERTA'S government has been 
recognized by all the powers ex- 
cept the United States, Brazil, 
Chile and Argentine, the three latter 
nations having agreed, it is said, to 
wait upon our action in the matter, 
Huerta, in dire need of money, can 
not borrow it until his government is 
recognized by President Wilson. He 
has arranged' for a loan of about $100,- 
ooo.ooo, but the actual delivery of the 
money is held up. The present bonded 
debt of Mexico is about $200,000,000. 
To secure it. the revenues on 62 per 
cent, of all the exports and imports are 
pledged. To secure the new loan, the 
remaining 38 per cent, has been pledged. 
In other words, practically the entire 
revenue would be pledged to the for- 
eign bondholders and there would be 
nothing left with which to satisfy the 
claims for damages of Americans and 
ether foreign residents in Mexico for 
years to come. Recognition of Huerta's 
government, it is held, would bind us 
to recognize the validity of the new 
loan, which would thus tic up all availa- 
ble revenues. But the real reason for 
refusing recognition to Huerta that 
seems to be in President Wilson's mind 
is the fact that the General holds offic ' 
solely by virtue of force and has not 
cleared himself of Madero's murder. 

Exasperation in Mexico 
Over Our Attitude. 

WE stand, therefore, in this 
curious position. The Huerta 
government is exasperated be- 
cause it is unable to get money, owing 
to our attitude. The Carranza govern- 
ment is equally exasperated because it 
is unable to get arms and ammunition, 
owing to our attitude. And the Amer- 
icans in Mexico arc still more exasper- 
ated because they are not getting pro- 
tection. In a letter written to a mining 
engineer in Mexico whose name is re- 
pressed, submitted to the House com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, these state- 
ments are made : 

"An American has no protection, on 
account of beins an American, in Mexico 
—none whatever. Better be a Chinaman, 
a Jamaica negro, anything but an Ameri- 
can, if you arc in Mexico, if you want 
protection or redress. 

"This statement is absolutely true, and 
well known by any one that is a traveler. 

Many, many Americans disclaim be- 
injj Americans in Mexico and claim to be 
|!riti>h or German subjects, because they 
thui command more respect and freely 
obtain redress in case of trouble, which 
is impossible in case they claim to be 
American citizens." 
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Mexico City for consultation. The 
latter's visit and the unhesitating way 
in which, in newspaper interviews as 
well as in his interviews with the Presi- 
dent, the secretary of state and the 
Senate committee, he urged the recog- 
nition of Huerta. resulted in the rather 
summary acceptance of his resignation. 
The despatch of ex-Governor Lind, of 
Minnesota, to Mexico in the unusual 
capacity of "personal representativKof 
the President to act as advizer to 
Embassy in the present situation," 
followed by an official statement from' 
Mexico which the London Times inter- 
preted as "open defiance." and Amer- 
ican papers interpreted as "amazing 
impudence." "By order of the President 
of the Republic." so ran the statement, 
"I declare, as minister of foreign af- 
fairs ad interim, that if Mr. Lind docs 
not bring\crcdentials in due form, to- 
gether witrkreeognition of the govern- 
ment of Mexico, his presence in ^this 
country will not Jk; desirable." T\he 
governor of Vera Cruz also stated that 
he could not guarantee the safety o 
Mr. Lind in that district. The ap- 
parent effect of these statements was 
not sucVaA Huerta probabft counted 

upon. A]d^a(r^"^^ e ^ tb «M a l >anc ' M: 
government pointedly announced that 
General Felix Diaz, who was even then 
on his way to Tokyo as a special envoy 
from Huerta, would not be received 
except as a private citizen. The effect' 
of this is to destroy all the moral effect . 
of Japan's recognition of the Huerta/ 
government, which had been made ; 
good deal of in Mexico City. Also ; 
day or two later came a dispatch from 
London, to all appearances official, ex- 
plaining that the recognition of Presi 



for the relief of Americans in Mexico 
"have never been attempted." Since the 
despatch of Lind and the statement 
from Huerta's minister of foreign af- 
fairs the tendency to support the Pres- 
ident has lieen manifest irrespective 
of partv. "The administration." says 
the X. Y. Tribune, ' is at last 'on the 
job.' Give it a fair chance to show 
what it can do." "President Wilson." 

.. the Republican ex-Vice President 
Fairbanks, "is doing all that is possible 
to handle the situation peaceably, and 
we should endeavor to hold up his 
hands" "In the best sense of the 
hrasc." says the N. Y. Globe, spcak- 
of the President's conference with 
nators and Congressmen of both 
parties on the subject, "the President 
taken the Mexican question out of 
potf ' 




,lexi« 



rj,'sc of United Stales 
1 Troops L'ntrd. 
JT this lull in the situation- soon 
diowed signs of being evanescent 
is reports continued to come in 
f American lives endangered. Sen- 
ators Lridge and Penrose were soon on 
there fc<^ with resolutions of inquiry 
and protestations against inaction. "I 
am not aNjingo and I abhor war," said 
Senator Penrose, "but when there are 
daily reports of murders and outrages 
something should be done to prevent 
their repetition." He did not say what 
ought to be done: but the Army and 
S'avy Journal docs not hesitate to say. 
and to say with some emphasis, what 
should 1>e done. It thinks the hour has 
struck for "reading Mexico as sharp 
a lesson as was read to Nicaragua a 
few months ago when United States 



Hii.rta's "Atnaiing 
Impudence." 

LAST month President Wilson, so- 
licitous over the development of 
J affairs in Mexico, called our am- 
bassador. Henry Lane Wilson, from 



Taking the Mexican 
Question Out of 
Party Polilics. 

BIT the most marked effect of 
General Huerta's bluff defiance 
was upon public sentiment in the 
United States. Prior to that time 
there had been a growing disposition 
to criticize President Wilson for his 
policv or, as many defined it, his lack 
of policy. This found expression not 
only in "yellow" papers like those 
owned by Mr. Hearst, but in con- 
servative papers like the X. Y. Times, 
which was earnestly contending for the 
recognition of Huerta and declaring 
that the President and the secretary of 
state were simply letting matters drift, 
In addition, sharp words had come from 
the floor of the Senate such as Senator 
Clark's statement that in Mexico to- 
day, "no man is so poor as he who 
ewes allegiance to the American flag." 
.ind the charges made by Senators 
Lod-re and Fall that diplomatic efforts 



dent Huerta was merely "the recogni-j marines and W^f^' J q '"J* 
tion of a provisional President pending to put an end to the terrors to which 

ot ordcr ' X The Monroe Doctrine, it asserts, is in 

more danger "from the unpunished 
terrorism practised by Mexicans" than 
it ever was in Nicaragua. It describes 
the expeditions made by American 
troops into Mexican territory in 1877 
and 1878, over and over again, in pur- 
suit of Indians and cattle thieves. 
These were made under General Mac- 
kenzie and Lieut-Colonel (later Gen- 
eral) Shafter. the latter crossing the 
Rio Grande half a dozen times. The 
Mexican troops threatened all sorts of 
things, but no attacks were ever made 
by them. Says the .-Iriny and Navy 
Journal: 



"Officers who were with that expedition 
point to the fact that it is pure bluff now 
as then, and that if the Mexicans cannot 
or will not punish those guilty of depre- 
dations it is the business of the United 
States to do that work for them as it 
did in i«77 and 1878- This is the posi- 
tion which Tin- .Jniiv and .Vary Journal 
has consistently held from the beginning, 
and which it believes the situation of to- 
day justifies more than ever." 
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Mexico Fixe* the Atten- 
tion of thr World. 

UPON the departure of General 
Felix Diaz for that visit to 
Japan which so piquet the press 
of Europe, President Huerta retired to 
the privacy of his palace in the Mexi- 
can capital. He had made up his mind, 
according to a sensational despatch in 
the Paris Temps, that his da; > 111 the 
executive office were numbered. There 
was to be a general election before 
many weeks. The provisional Presi- 
dent did not expect tr> last, officially, 
as long as that. A sensational report 
that Zapata had driven the E< 
troops back upon the capital and was 
soon to march down the Paseo de la 
Reforma on his way to supreme power 
turned out premature. Huerta, accord- 
ing to the inspired fndependiente, pub- 
lished with his encouragement in the 
capital, has had rare luck lately in 
overcoming the revolutionaries. Fran- 
cisco Villa, the pertinacious guerillero 
of Chihuahua, has. it says, just sus- 
tained "a terribk discomfiture" and 
was at last account- "fleeing in ap- 
palling rout" in quest of ••■ pi 
refuge in the desert mountains. That 
other bold rebel. Renteria Luviano, 
"lost in his last attempt." is scurrying 
to his fastness. In Xuevo Leon "no- 
nsignificant bands of brigands remain. 
In Guerrero the federals have driven 
all before them. In Sonora the hosts 
of Maytorena are demoralized, Zapata 
and the Zapatistas areN*ttscouraged by 
successive defeats In *Hort. it has 
been a month of military triumph for 
the bespectacled but harried ttoerta. 



What ninat l» Expect 
to Do in Japan. 

EUROPEAN dailies have >pcnt the 
past month in speculat i 
ing the object of the visit Diaz 
has been commissioned to pay to the I 
Japanese capital. A great rifle factory 
near Tokyo is reported in the Ki>!ni- 
sche Zeitung, to be running nigh 
day to fill a heavy order for the Mexi- 
can army. Felix Diaz will place SOUK 
fresh orders, we learn, and at the me 
time get in touch with official circles 
in Japan. This development alarms 
Washington, it is reported m the Co- 
logne paper. There seems no louot 
that Diaz, if he goes to Tokyo, u 
in an official capacity of some .sort, cn- ' 
titling him to negotiate with the foreign 
office. It is announced that he will 
be received by the Emperor only as a 
private citizen. Felix Diaz is supposed 
to regard his election to the Presidency 
as assured, a fact indicating his return 
to the capital of Mexico before no long 
time. He makes no concealment of his 
hostility to Washington, if the cor- 
respondents who discuss his mission in 
European organs <k) not misrepresent 
him. It is even hinted that he will 
sound Tokyo on the subject of an alli- 
ance, that is, if he goes there. 




SHALL \VK < ALL HIM PRESIDENT OR CKXKRAL? 
Lis ntieMinn. Senator llacon admit*, tins brcomc more important to the I'mtcil State* than 
the tariff ar the currency i|Ue«iion. It hi* already rnulted in the di*mi»«al <>f our Ambassador 
v and Ihrt fear that it may yet entail a war by «» in the "besi guerilla country on earth" i» 
brcnmiriL; very evident at VVa»hinirton. For tin* i% a picture of Huerta. who claim* the title of 
j. - .1 i 1. luterino ConMitucional de lo» Estadoa I'mdo* Mexicanna. " 



Mexican Comment t'pon 
•\ the Mexican Crisis. 

ONE has but to study the com- 
ment of the Mexican dailies 
upon the events of the past 
month to appreciate the lack of co- 
herence in the national mind, and even 
in the official mind Huerta is simply 
drifting. He controls nothing. The 
fall of some important towns, and the 
revelation of the facts in spite of the 
policy of secrecy! n " tnc P"' s a,u ' ' ts 
contemporaries with gloom. The faith- 
ful Independent* maintains a futile 
optimism in the face of the candor of 
the Diario. "Official reticence." opines 
the latter, "which has done no good to 
any regime and yet which no regime 
is willing to dispense with, aggravates 
the general disease. To be in igno- 
rance of what is happening is to be 
in fear, sometimes, indeed, to be in 
greater fear than is warranted or than 
is rational." The political spiting 
Huerta. remains silent, laments the 
Mexican daily further. "Patriotism, 
taught by sad experience, foresees 



nothing but disaster and descries noth- 
ing but black horizons." Huerta has 
horrowed more money of late. That is 
the one good factor. While Huerta 
can borrow, we are assured. Huerta is 
safe. 

A Mexican Estimate nf 
Huerta'* Position. 

MADERISMO happens to be the 
real skeleton at the Mexican 
feast, according to the Pais. 
The hapless Madcro filled the Mexican 
mind with fantastic ideas of a Utopia 
based upon a new agrarianism. The 
peons seized lands, farms, oil wells. 
They refuse to pay rent. They give 
effect 10 their opposition through the 
medium of revolutionary movements 
In comes Huerta. He professes civil- 
ization in the western sense, based 
upon the rights of property, the rights 
of capital. "A stniggle In-gins with 
Maderismo, which seeks an illusory 
restoration, and when we all expected, 
if not organic peace, which requires a 
slow process of evolution, at any rate 
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Cirri flit. Hants * H»l»« 

KKKPING II IS MOUTH SIU'T IS ONK Of 
HIS STRONG POINTS 
John I.ind, cx-iiovernnr of Minnesota, who has 
gone to Mexico on a difficult diplomatic mission, 
w called "the imperturbable" by hi* friends 
Tbere is just one man on earth he wishes t( 
talk to on Mexican affairs and that man — HuerU 
-refused at first arm to see him. 

order and discipline, security and the 
suppression of brigandage, we see that 
within the month there have been 
hecatombs." The rebels seize six or 
seven towns of importance in the state 
of Michoacan. the very important jtort 
of Matamoras, and. finally, the city of 
Zacatccas, the capital of a state in the 
heart of the republic I Never, under 
the Madero regime, proceeds this pa- 
per, "altho there was then no such dis- 
play of military force as at present, 
altho there were no military gov- 
ernors in sixteen or seventeen states, 
altho the support of substantial men 
was lacking and the loyalty of the ar- 
my was wavering," never, repeats the 
discomfited Pais, did Mexico have to 
lament events so tragic, so disgracetul. 



Gaiety of Life in the 
Mexican Capital. 

TRAGIC as are the details of the 
month's events in Mexico, it is 
not evident to newspaper cor- 
respondents in the capital that its gai- 
eclipsed The Avenue de San 
Francisco, notes the correspondent of 
the Pari I Tcmf>s, is crowded in the 
forenoon and in the evening with shop- 
pers and sight-seers. Automobiles and 
es ol the finest make throng the 
streets. The Jockey Club is the resort 
of the wealthy. Never did Mexican 
dispense a more delightful 
hospitality with a less nervous equa- 
nimity. All is laughter and flowers. 
LottClB tickets arc sold right and left. 
Whatcter else goes by default, there 
lt.;> I" ''it ■ i failure to pay tile prize- 
winners in the lottery draNySngs. That 
proves to the man in the swrcet that all 
is well with the republic/. European 
dailies artiof the opposite opinion. The 
London V'itihv reflect*, a general trend 
"pinion abroad, when if observes: 



I he \nterican Government has re- 
frained from positive action. Its pas- 
sivity, however) cannot be said, after a 
lirce years' trial of its effects, to have 
Contributed in any definite way to the 
appeasement of the country. Nor must 
it be forgotten that, while foreign Powers 
have so far left the United States to 
handle the situation in its own way, 
many important interests. British and 
European as well as American, are af- 
fined bj the continuance of Mexican 
unrest. Sooner or later, unless matters 
take Ml unexpectedly favorable turn, the 
Americans will have to consider whether 
an attitude of neutrality and non-inter- 
111:.. not be persisted in until it 
wears alm.ist the aspect of a shrinking 
From duty and responsibility, until it pro- 
duces the very crisis it was intended to 
avert, and until it sacrifices to a scruple 
or a theory every opportunity for tangible 
and productive service. These arc the 
risks inseparable from a policy of waiting 
on events. Whether they would not be 
replaced by greater risks if the policy 
were to be abandoned or modified, and if 
the United States were to assert itself 
more decisively, is precisely the problem 
that faces President Wilson." 



The Selfish Capitali»U. 
the European Power* 
and the Mexican*. 

DISINCLINED as President Wil- 
son may Ik* to head the remon- 
strances of the "selfish capital- 
ists." he can scarcely ignore the repre- 
sentations of European nations with 
financial interests in Mexico. That 
hint emanates from the London Post, 
in touch not only with the Rritish for- 
eign office but with, British vested in- 
terests. We find it saying: 

"But it is not only American citizens 
who arc suffering by the present state 
of affairs. Other nations have considera- 
ble financial interests in Mexico, and it 

/is said that at least one Power has in- 
formed the Slate Department at Wash- 
ington that it lo >ks to the United States 
to fulfil the responsibilities imposed upon 
her by the Monroe Doctrine. If the 
United States is to enforce the rule that 
no European Power must take military 
action on the American Continent, she 
cannot escape the obligation of interfer- 
ing herself to protect foreign rights which 
may be endangered in any of the Latin 
Republics. President Roosevelt, it will 
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T1IF. HAND Ol- HUF.RTA 
To rccognifc or not to recogniir. 

—Weed in N. Y. Trifrniic 

be remembered, admitted that the United 
States must be ready to wield "the big 
stick" in case of necessity. President 
Taft did send Marines to check the 
ravages of the civil war in Nicaragua. 
But intervention in Mexico woutd mean 
a very serious undertaking There would 
be a long and costly guerilla war. and 
once American troops had entered the 
country they would not easily be able to 
leave it. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that Mr. Wilson will not take action un- 
less he is absolutely compelled to do so. 
But he will not be able to tolerate in- 
definitely the continuance of anarchy." 



How WOULD VOU LIKE To UK JfHISJ 

— Ikinahcv in Cleveland /V*iin P.-«lcr 



Knneh Opinion of the 
Mexican Crist*. 
J J IT'RTA and the man who take 
I I his orders in the Mexican capi- 
tal appreciate the obstacles in 
the way of effective European action 



PROSPERITY MARCHES OX DESPITE POLITICS 



just now, observes the Paris Matin. 
The old world is confronted with a 
series of international crises — that in 
the Balkans, that in the far East, that 
within the Triple Alliance. Since the 
concert of Europe can find no voice in 
the old world, how is it to utter an ulti- 
matum to the new? Yet. however the 
chancelleries may appreciate the deli- 
cacies of the position from the Wash- 
ington standpoint, adds the Temps, or- 
gan of the Quai d'Orsay, there is al- 
ways a limit beyond which patience 
will not go. That limit seems to have 
been reached. To the moderate Dcbats 
there is reason to suspect the exertion 
of sinister influences in the United 
States favorable to certain vested in- 
unsts ni Mexico. President Wilson 
may be as eager as any European 
power to end a situation which the 
world deplores, but he must not reck- 
lessly plunge his country into what 
would look like a war of conquest. 
The responsibilities created for Amer- 
ica by her Monroe Doctrine must, for 
all that, be met. 




HOW TERRMLEt 

— I'esarc in N. Y. Sun 



The Nation's Discon- 
cert injf Calmness. 
A SIDE from the question of sl.iv- 
/\ cr y> the two great historic 
/ % topics of controversy in Amcr- 
J ^ ican politics have been the cur- 
rency and the tariff. Either 
one of them has been sufficient over 
and over again to stir the political 
deeps to their farthest depths. Now 
we have them both before us at the 
same time. By all the rules of the 
game, the country ought to be writh- 
ing in convulsions and throwing cata- 
leptic fits. It faces an almost certain 
reconstruction of the whole tariff sys- 
tem and it contemplates the remaking 
of our whole banking and currency sys- 
tem. Vet it looks on almost impas- 



sively. The bankers show no signs 
of frenzy. The manufacturers mani- 
fest none of the symptoms of hysteria. 
The stock market has resumed the 
even tenor of its way. Tom Watson 
and a few other lonesome Populists 
make rather feeble attempts on the tom- 
tom, calling their braves to the war 
dance ; but the braves arc very slow 
to respond and the tom-toms sound a 
bit flabby. To those of us who have 
read a little political history and who 
try to illumine the path of the future 
with the lamp of ex|>cricnce. the situ- 
ation is disconcerting. 



Pros|KTiiy MarchinK On 
Heedless of Discus, 
sions in Washington. 

WITH these two disturbing 
issues hanging over us for 
months, here arc some of the 
things we have been going right ahead 
to do. At the beginning of last month, 
we paid out in interest on bonds and 
dividends on stock about S88.ooo,ooo, 
which was two millions more than last 
year, when also a remarkable record 
was made. Thrice this summer we 
have broken the record for deliveries 
of grain at the primary receiving 
points, S4.ooo.ooo bushels of grain be- 
ing shipped from the farms in July. 
Early last month shippers were already 
beginning to complain of a shortage of 
cars. The department of labor in New 
York state reports the smallest per- 
centage of unemployed labor since the 
boom times before the panic. Kansas 
reports a larger amount of money in 
her savings banks than ever before in 
her history. The president of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, of Giicago. issues a report, based 
on inquiries of several thousand cor- 
respondents, to the effect that in all 
parts of the country labor is unusually 
well employed, collections satisfactory, 
and stocks of merchandise of all kinds 
arc low. The railroads have been re- 
porting an encouraging increase in 
earnings, and the export business of 
the country for the year ending June 
30 was unprecedented!)- large, being an 
advance over the preceding year of 
more than two hundred millions of dol- 




HIS NAME SOUNDS I.IKE A SWEAR- 
WORD 

Yenuatiano Carranta looks like ■ gentleman, 
hut numberless are the atrocities being |x r|*c • 
(rated in northern Mexico in his n»me by reck- 
less bandits, lie claims control of the major 
part of Mexico, but Huerta says be has only one 
State and part of another. 

lars. That glut of gold of which we 
were hearing a year or two ago as the 
main cause of high prices has now 
disappeared in the world at large. "If 
trade continues to expand," says Jo- 
seph T. Talbert, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York City, 
"and the demand for gold increases in 
the same ratio as during the last few 
years, we shall be threatened with if 
not actually confronted by a real short- 
age." 



Mr. William J. Bryan 
Smiles and Has a 
Right To. 

THIS situation seems all the more 
incredible when one studies care- 
fully the currency bill finally sub- 
mitted early last month to the Demo- 
cratic caucus in the House, and takes 
in the surprising changes it proposes to 





enact in our fiscal system. It is hardly 
too much to say that the centra] prin- 
ciple that gave vitality to the old 
• ireenback Party, later to the entry of 
the Farmer?" Alliance into politics and 
later still to the free-silver crusade is 
embodied in this hill as the real pivot 
of the proposed new system. The 
principle is not applied as those move- 
incuts endeavored to apply it. There 
is to be no unlimited issue of green- 
hacks, nor of subtrcasury notes based 
upon the contents of warehouses, nor 
tree and unlimited coinage of silver. 
TheCC things are not even hinted at. 
But the principle that it is the function 
of the government rather than of pri- 
vate corporations to issue the money 
of the country and control its supply 
sits regnant at the heart of this new 
bill. Ben Butler and (icncral Weaver 
and Ignatius Donnelly, were they still 
living, would smile in elation as they 
read its provisions. Mr. Bryan is 
known to have smiled in commendation. 



The Seven Men Who 
May Control the 
Nation's Rank*. 

THERE is to he a central govern- 
ing body for the banking system 
of the country as provided for in 
the new currency bill. This liody is 
to consist of seven men. Three of the 
■■even are to be: the secretary of the 
treasury, the secretary of agriculture 
and the controller of the currency — 
all. of course, presidential appointees. 
The other four members shall he des- 
ignated by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. At least one of the 
four shall be cx]»criencc<l in banking, 
but none of them may. after taking 
office, be an official or director of any 
bank. N'o two of them shall In-long 
to the same political party, and each 



shall devote his whole time to the of- 
fice at a salary of $10,000 a year. Each 
one is to 1>e appointed (after the sys- 
tem gets under way) for a term of 
eight years, but is to be removable by 
the President for cause. One of the 
four is to be designated by the Presi- 
dent as manager, another as vice-man- 
ager. The manager shall Ik: the ex- 
ecutive officer of the lioard, '"subject 
to the supcrvizion of the secretary of 
the treasury and the board." This body 
of seven men, called the Federal Re- 
serve Board, is to have general con- 
trol over the banking operations of the 
country. It is entirely a governmental 
body. The President appoints it, the 
secretary of the treasury presides over 
it and supervizes it, and its annual re- 
ports are made to Congress. Its ex- 
penses, however, are assessed by the 
lvoard itself upon the hanks. 



How the Federal Re- 
serve Banks Are to 
Be Constituted. 

THE powers of this Federal Re- 
serve Board are to be exercized 
through a system of not less than 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks. The 
continental I'nited States is to lie di- 
vided into at least twelve districts, and 
one city in each district is to lie desig- 
nated as a federal reserve city. In 
each of these cities is to be established 
a Federal Reserve Rank. Every na- 
tional bank in the reserve district inns! 
become a holder of Stock in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. It "shall Ik? re- 
quired" to subsrril>e to that stock to 
an amount ei|ual to twenty per cent, 
of its own unimpaired capital. Any 
national bank now existing which shall 
fail to do this within one year "shall 
be dissolved.*" Each Federal Reserve 
Bank must have a paid-up capital of 



at least $5,000,000, and all the stock 
will be held by the member banks, none 
by other corporations or by individuals. 
Each Federal Reserve Bank is to be 
governed by nine directors. Three of 
these are to be chosen by the stock- 
holding banks. Three are to be desig- 
nated by the Federal Reserve Board, 
and one of these, who must be of 
tested hanking experience, is to be 
chairman of the lioard of directors. 
Three are to be elected by the stock- 
holding banks to represent the com- 
mercial, agricultural or industrial in- 
terests of the district. Any one of 
this last group is removable at any- 
time by the Federal Reserve Board if 
it deems him not fairly representative 
of such interests, and none of the group 
thus chosen may l>c a bank officer or 
di rector. 



Powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

THE pay of these directors shall he 
fixed by the Federal Reserve Bank 
itself, subject to review by the 
Federal Reserve Board, except that the 
chairman's compensation shall be fixed 
by the lioard. The chairman is to be re- 
movable from office without notice, at 
the pleasure of the board. But the 
power of the Federal Reserve Board 
over the Federal Reserve Banks is not 
limited to the selection of the chair- 
man, the selection of three out of nine 
directors and the right of removal of 
three more. It may suspend any of- 
ficial of such hank anil remove him 
for incompetency, dereliction of duty, 
fraud or deceit (subject to review by 
the President). It may suspend any 
Federal Reserve Bank and appoint a 
receiver, "for cause relating to viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this 
act." It may suspend for 30 days (re- 
newing the suspension indefinitely) 
"any and every reserve requirement 
specified in this act." It may permit, 
"or in time of emergency require," any 
Federal Reserve Bank to rediscount 
any prime commercial paper held by 
any other Federal Reserve Bank. 



What Our New Bankinu 
Machine Will Do. 

SITU is the machine to be estab- 
lished by the new currency bill. 
. This is what it is to do. All the 
money in the general fund of the V. S. 
Treasury is to be deposited in these 
Federal Reserve Banks, and all the 
revenues of the Treasury are to lie 
paid into them, and all the govern- 
ment's disbursements are to be made 
through them. The secretary of the 
treasury may fix the interest to be 
paid on such deposits, but it is never 
to he less than one-half of one per 
rent. Any Federal Reserve Bank may 
discount notes and hills of exchange 
endorsed by any of it* stockholding 
banks. The Federal Reserve Board 
may define the character of such notes. 
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hut they can not be notes "issued or 
drawn for the purpose of carrying or 
trading in stocks or bonds." These 
notes may, under certain circum- 
stances, be 120-day notes, and if 
they are based upon foreign commerce 
they may even run for six months. 
Furthermore — and here comes in the 
plan for asset currency — the Federal 
Reserve Board may issue federal re- 
serve notes to the Federal Reserve 
Banks which shall be receivable for all 
taxes, customs and other public dues, 
and shall be redeemable at the Treas- 
ury, upon demand, in gold or lawful 
money. These federal reserve notes are 
to lie issued by the Board upon collat- 
eral security from the reserve banks 
consisting of notes and bills of discount 
already discounted by the banks. The 
Board may fix such rate of interest as 
it sees fit to be paid by the bank on 
such federal reserve notes. There is 
no limit except the discretion of the 
Board upon the amount of such notes 
that may be issued, the limitation of 
S500.000.000 originally in the bill hav- 
ing been stricken out. But the notes 
are to be redeemed as rapidly as they 
cumc in and are not to be reissued. 
This is in many respects the most im- 
porUUlt feature of the bill. It is by this 
provision that that elasticity of the cur- 
rency so much talked about is expect- 
ed to be secured. 



Where the Profits Arc 

to (jo. 

TIMS is by no means all the new 
banking machine will do. Fach 
Federal Reserve Bank is to be 
empowered to buy and sell in the open 
market prime bankers' bills, bills of 
exchange, gold coin and bullion, state, 
county and municipal bonds. It is to 
fix each week a rate of discount for 
such paper within its own district, sub- 
ject to review by the Federal Board 
It may establish agencies or branches 
abroad, with the consent of the Board, 
and these will conduct a regular busi- 
ness in foreign bills of exchange and 
act as fiscal agents of the United States. 
Also it may establish a savings depart- 
ment and a trust department to do the 
business done ordinarily by trust com- 
panies and savings banks. As for the 
profits that may lie made in the various 
uperations of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, they are to be divided as fol- 
lows: After all expenses arc paid, the 
stockholding banks are first to receive 
five per cent, in dividends on the capi- 
tal paid in ; 50 per cent, of the balance 
of net earnings arc to go into a surplus 
fund until that fund equals 20 per cent, 
of the paid-in capital: of the remaining 
profit! sixty per cent, are to go to the 
United States and forty per cent, to 
the stockholding banks The portion 
that goes to the United States is to be 
set aside as a sinking fund to reduce 
the nation's bonded indebtedness. Spe- 
cial provision is made for refunding 
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the national two per cent, bond* that 
now form the basis of our bank-note 
currency. Fach year any bank own- 
ing such notes may exchange five per 
cent, of them for new three per cent, 
twenty-year bonds of the government. 
In the meantime the two per cents are 
to retain the present circulation priv- 
ilege until, at the end of twenty years, 
they are all called in and paid. 



What Will the National 

Bantu Do Kbtm it? 

THAT is the new banking system 
for the nation as provided for in 
this new currency bill. There is 
an infinite number of details about re- 
serves and other matters that will as- 
sume more . rominence in actual opera- 
tion than in present discussion. The 
bill itself is three times as long as the 
Federal Constitution. We have given 
only the main outlines. From them it 
appears that the banks arc expected to 
furnish all the capital for the new sys- 
tem, the United States to furnish all 
the deposits. The banks are to receive 
al -nut forty-five per cent, of the earn- 
ings, the I'nited States is to receive 
about fifty-five per cent. The banks arc 
to furnish one-third of the directors, 
but arc not even to be represented 
in the all - powerful Federal Reserve 
Board. That is to consist of presiden- 
tial appointees entirely. But there is 
also to 1h' a Federal Advisory Council, 
elected not by the stockholding banks 
but by the directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and this council, the mem- 
bers of which may or may not lie bank- 
ers, will have power only to confer, 
advise, recommend and "call for" in- 
formation. Every national bank now 
in existence is required to merge itself 
in this new system and furnish the re- 
quisite capital, or be dissolved in a 
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year's time. Only one other recourse 
is open to it. It may become a stale 
bank- and operate under a state charter. 
Already there are aliout 16,000 state 
banking institutions, and one of the in- 
teresting questions that will come up 
will be: Will the national banks prefer 
to become state banks when the new 
system goes into effect? That ques- 
tion, of course, the bankers will decide 
for themselves. ( >n their decision the 
success of the new system must depend. 



The Surprising Calm 
in New York. 

TWENTY years ago, or even ten 
years ago, this currency scheme 
would have been violently de- 
nounced as Socialistic, revolutionary 
and crazy. To-day it is receiving care- 
ful, respectful and thoughtful consider- 
ation. There is serious opposition to 
it, but this opposition has lessened very 
considerably in the last few weeks as 
various amendments have been made 
to the original draft first published. 
Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of this attitude of the country is seen 
in the editorial utterances of New York 
dailies. The N. Y. Evening Post, which 
on currency questions has always rep- 
resented conservative views, sees vast 
improvement in the bill since it was 
first published and does not hesitate to 
declare that while it has serious defects 
it is superior, as it stands, to the 
Aldrich bill. "The course of events," 
says the Post, "has made it certain that 
no measure with absolute bank control 
of the directorate could possibly be en- 
acted." The N. Y. Times finds "cause 
for great satisfaction" lioth in what has 
been left out and in what has Wen in- 
serted in the bill as it has gone through 
the committee's hands. The Advisory 
Council, it thinks, is a "helpful and 
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important" feature, even tho the Coun- 
cil is to "have no powers." The X. Y. 
Journal of Commerce also considers 
that the provisions for such a Council 
"will go far toward removing the most 
serious objection" to the bill as it pre- 
viously stood. While it still objects to 
the grant of powers given to the Ind- 
eral Reserve Board, it feels that, exer- 
cized under competent banking advice, 
"no great harm may conic of it." The 
assumption that the bankers generally 
will oppose the bill it considers a hasty 
conclusion. "In its essentials," says 
the N. Y. Evening Post, "it has won 
the approval of the best economic and 
banking opinion of the country." 

Metropolitan Papers 
Pleased. But Not 
Satisfied. 

OTHER New York papers sing 
in the same key. The Herald, 
usually colorless on its edi- 
torial page, finds •'some excellent fea- 
tures" in the scheme, especially "this 
long-prayed- for change to an assets 
currency." The Tribune is pleased 
with the announcement that the Re- 
publicans in the House will not 
oppose the bill, which it regards 
as "acceptable as a step toward a 
central banking system." No one, it 
adds, expects to see the bill defeated; 
and, if adopted, "it wilt be easy to erect 
the crowning edifice, a central reserve 
institution, upon the base of the region- 
al reserve institutions as soon as the 
country is made thoroly aware of the 
need of one." The N. Y. Sun speaks 
tolerantly of the bill and the X. Y. 
World speaks almost enthusiastically. 
Its "one great objection" has been re- 
moved by the provisions for an Advi- 
sory Council, and it says: "The Gov- 
ernment is left by this amendment in 
final and supervizory control of the 
banks in the new system and their re- 
gional operations. But the Government 
board is provided with banking knowl- 
edge and advice which it will never feel 
at liberty to ignore. This at once min- 
imizes the danger of political domina- 
tion in hanking and of banking domina- 
tion in politics. As so amended the bill 
is one that can command the support 
of all friends of currency reform." We 
shall have, it adds, reform on this basis 
or we shall have repressive action with- 
out currency reform. "Which shall it 
be? I-et the bankers' conference give 
thought to the answer." 



Govc rnttH-tit.il Control 
vermis Private Con- 
trol 

THIS comment of the New York 
press is the most significant of 
all the press comment, and is a 
fair sample of the disposition of the 
conservative papers everywhere to 
give the bill a fair hearing The In- 
dianapolis Xcws sees great improve- 
ment in the bill since it first appeared 



and thinks that "never was there a 
better chance for currency and bank- 
ing reform." What it most fears, how- 
ever, is "making the government a 
prize to be desperately struggled for 
by greedy interests." The Baltimore 
Sun would like to see two bankers 
added to the Federal Reserve Board, 
but it says in italics, "there are no 
possibilities of evil in the proposed 
composition of the ljoard that should 
suggest for a moment the defeat of 
the bill." The Springfield Republican 
thinks that the objections to the power 
of the Federal Reserve Board "have 
shriveled into a very unsubstantial is- 
sue" since the change was made in the 
bill allowing the Federal Reserve 
Banks rather than the Board to fix 
the discount rates for the different dis- 
tricts. It says: 

"The more the point is discussed, the 
surer are the masses of the people to 
sustain the principle of public control as 
against private control. This is not a 
period in the country's development in 
which vast public interests are being left 
under private domination. . , . li we can 
safely intrust our other national interests 
to the President of the United States, wc 
can trust him to name the members of 
this board of control of the national 
banking system. If he is not fit to make 
such appointments, according to the high- 
est standards of the public welfare, then 
he is not tit to appoint federal judges 
or interstate commerce commissioners or 
foreign embassadors or the governor- 
general of the Philippine Islands or the 
chief of the general staff of the army or 
the admiral in command of the fleet.'' 

The "Fundamental Weak- 
ness" of the New Cur- 
rency Scheme. 

MOST of the individual com- 
ment made by banking experts 
has been severely critical of 
the hill ; but that may be because it was 
made before the recent changes were 
written into the bill. Thu George 
M. Reynolds, president of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank, one of 
the largest banks in Chicago, declared, 
before the provision for a Federal Ad- 
visory Council was added to the bill, 
that it was revolutionary and that to 
compel the banks to turn over their 
capital to "the control and domination 
of a purely political hoard" was no 
more defensible than it would be to 
compel interstate corporations to in- 
vest their funds in lines absolutely for- 
eign to their business. But since the 
changes in the bill, Mr. Reynolds, it 
is said, has accepted government con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board. 
"The main thing." says the X. Y. 
World, in comment on this fact, "is 
the changing attitude of the banks in 
general. They are no longer threaten- 
ing or merely obstructive," .And it 
notes with delight that the banking 
committee of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce approves the new 



system as a "practical instrument of 
government regulation and control." 
The main objection to the bill, how- 
ever, in the opinion of Frank A. Van- 
derlip, president of the National City 
Bank of New York, would not be re- 
moved even if the Federal Reserve 
Board were wholly constituted of 
bankers. He writes: 

"If the appointing power lay with the 
banks themselves and the detached char- 
acter of the hoard was maintained, a 
board could not be created which would 
lie competent to assume the responsibili- 
ties. The trouble lies in separating the 
management of a financial institution 
from its ownership. A management so 
separated, no matter how appointed, 
could not remain intelligently in touch 
with conditions and perform the vastly im- 
portant and extremely complicated func- 
tions that are entailed under this plan, 
and which must be inherent in any plan 
which will successfully mobilize the bank- 
ing reserves of the country. Wc might 
as well expect IcRislators not responsible 
to their constituency to represent wisely 
the interests of their constituency. . . . 
Here, then, is the fundamental weakness 
of the proposed legislation, and it is so 
fundamental that we may better have no 
legislation at all than to have legislation 
in which the control of the credit system 
of this country is dissociated from the 
active responsibility of bank management" 



Panics. Says Senator 
Owen. Will Be Im- 
possible. 

ONE of the interesting facts in 
the present situation is that the 
chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on banking and currency is 
Senator Owen, who is part Indian and 
who comes from the very new state 
of Oklahoma. The Senator was for 
ten years president of a "country 
bank" in Muskogee. He has had much 
to do with framing this bill and will 
have charge of it in the Senate. He 
issues a circular letter in its defense, 
denying that it will inflict any hard- 
ship upon the small banks or large 
ones either. The capital they supply 
to the Federal Reserve Banks, he as- 
serts, will come out of their deposits, 
on which they pay but two per cent, 
interest, and they will receive five per 
cent, in dividends from the Reserve 
Banks. He goes on to assert that the 
new bill will relieve the banking busi- 
ness from the control of "a half dozen 
men who can shake the country to its 
foundation by panics whenever they 
please." Under the new system, he as- 
sures us. panics will be impossible be- 
cause of the provisions for adequate 
excision of the currency. Govern- 
mental control of the Federal Reserve 
Board he stoutly defends. The capi- 
tal put into the Reserve Banks, he in- 
sists, is not their own; it is capital 
furnished by the people in the form 
of de]H)sits. The Government of Ger- 
many, says Senator Owen, appoints 
l.oth' the supervising board and the 
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managing board of the Reiehsbank ; 
the government oi France appoints the 
governor, sub-governor and each of 
the 188 managers of the Bank of 
France. Yet the stockholders of both 
banks are private citizens. In the 
Bank of England the stockholders elect 
the board of governors, but "under a 
rule which forbids a banker, broker, or 
bill-discounter to be a member." "No- 
body has ever had the shamelcssness 
to charge the reserve banks of France. 
Germany or Great Britain with being 
used for partisan or political purposes." 



H«w (hi- European Ranks 
Arc Governed. 

TO THIS the Wall Street Journal 
makes quick reply. The Bank of 
France, it says, is controlled by 
fifteen regents and three censors, who 
are elected by the stockholders and 
whose assent must be secured by the 
governor before he is privileged to act. 
In the Keichsbank, the stockholders 
have their own board, which possesses 
not only "general advizory supervi- 
sion" but "absolute power to control 
the amount of securities purchased and 
power to veto loans to the Empire." 
The Bank of England is a private cor- 
poration "operated without dictation 
from or supervizion by the govern- 
ment," and while there can not be on 
its board of directors any representa- 
tive of the joint-stock banks — with 
which it does business — other bankers 
are elected, such as Lord Revelstoke, 
of Baring Bros. & Co.. E. C. Grenfcll. 
of Morgan, Grenfcll & Co., and others. 
"In the mouth of an Aldrich," says 
the Wall Street Journal caustically, 
"Senator Owen's lecture to the bank- 
ers would be unhesitatingly character- 
ized as mendacious. Everybody would 
know that Senator Aldrich knew bet- 
ter than to make believe he believed 
what was said. In the mouth — or at 
the pen— of the author of the Okla- 
homa bank guarantee law, everybody 
familiar with the subject is disposed to 
believe that the utterances, tho mis- 
taken, are sincere.' 1 Which is the 
nearest approach to passion the cur- 
rency question has so far developed. 



President Wilson Ex- 
plains About 'Agri- 
cultural Credits." 

FROM an entirely different point 
of the compass comes another at- 
tack upon the new currency 
measure — an attack which one Wash- 
ington correspondent thinks likely to 
"involve the creation of a distinct hos- 
tile minority in the Democratic party." 
It is an attack along Populistic lines 
because the bill fails to incorporate a 
provision for issuing $200,000,000 of 
"agricultural currency" on cotton, corn 
and wheat in warehouses and eleva- 
tors. By a vote of 11 to 3, the com- 
mittee refused to adopt an amendment 
to this effect offered by Congressman 
Ragsdale. of South Carolina, and 



drafted by Congressman Henry, of 
Texas. The fight was carried into the 
caucus and the Henry forces have 
developed considerable strength, so 
much strength indeed that it has drawn 
forth from the President a special 
statement in regard to the subject. No 
special provision, he said, has been 
adopted in the bill for agricultural 
credits for the reason that if such 
credits arc to l»e adequately supplied, 
"special machinery and a distinct sys- 
tem of banking must be provided." A 
commission is now in Europe .studying 
the successful methods for supplying 
such credits there. Its report will be 
made at the regular session of Con- 
gress next winter. "Our next great 
task and duty." said the President, is 
to attend to the financial needs of the 
farmers. "There is no subject more 
important to the welfare of the in- 
dustrial development of the United 
States : there is no reform in which I 
would myself feel it a greater honor 
or privilege to take part. l>ccausc I 
should feel that it was a service to the 
whole country of the first magnitude 
and significance. It should have ac- 
companied and gone hand in hand with 
the reform of our banking and cur- 
rency system, if we had been ready to 
act wisely and with full knowledge of 
what we were about." 



The President's Skilful 
Surgical Operation. 

THE skill with which the President 
has handled the situation so far 
as the radicals arc concerned is 
spoken of admiringly by the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce. He wrote, even before 
the statement by the President ap- 
peared : 

"Sixty days ago the prospective mem- 
bers of this minority. Radicals, Populists 
and others of the same stripe — were rub- 
bing their hands and counting upon using 
Mr. Bryan as a vehicle of their schemes. 
President Wilson performed a major 
operation upon this group by skilfully 
cutting out Mr. Bryan Irotn participation. 
In order to do so it was necessary to 
change the bill in well-known particulars, 
but the effect was to leave the radicals 
without a leader. To-day the singular 
spectacle is presented that hostile mem- 
bers ro to the White House, arc refused 
admission, and then pass on to the De- 
partment of State where they pour out 
their troubles to the Secretary. Rut thus 
far none of them have been able to come 
back with the assertion that Mr. Bryan 
intended to break away from his al- 
Kgiance." 

The Chicago Tribune, indeed, has 
credited to Mr. Bryan the dominant 
influence in shaping the bill. It stands 
alone in this, so far as we have ob- 
served. He is quoted as saying, how- 
ever, that no one can object to the bill 
except "those who dispute the right of 
a people to issue through their govern- 
ment the money the people need." 



Japan and the United 
States Give Europe 
a Fresh Sensation. 

TOKYO'S diplomatic corps 
takes so serious a view of 
the dispute between Japan 
and the United States that 
official despatches from that 
capital, leaking into the press of 
Europe, color the month's news sensa- 
tionally. The far East is filled with 
rumors, according to the Vienna Neue 
freie I'ressc, that both powers arc 
simply wailing ujmmi events. The offi- 
cial correspondence continues "cor- 
rect" in the technical sense; but under- 
lying it is a conviction that the dis- 
pute over the California land laws 
must in the end be settled by a show 
of force. That idea is reflected in the 
editorial utterances of very conserva- 
tive dailies like the London Times and 
the Paris Temps. Realizing the pes- 
simism of Europe on this point, the 
Japanese Premier, Admiral Yamamoto, 
took the trouble lately to unbosom 
himself through the medium of the 
inspired dailies of Tokyo. The Ko- 
kutnitt Skimbun, the Xichi Nichi and 
their contemporaries insist that the 
attitude of Washington has become 
highly satisfactory to the Japanese 
Government. The point involved is 
the recognition due to the Mikado's 
subjects as members of a race entitled 
to equal treatment with Europeans. 
This point has, "in principle," been 
conceded by the United States. The 
trouble now is the establishment of a 
policy giving practical effect to the 
concession. The moment Washington 
acknowledged that Japanese arc as 
good as anybody, the crisis lost its 
acute character. This is said to be 
the idea of Premier Yamamoto him- 
self. 

Menace of the Japanese 
Navy in Pacific Waters. 

NAVAL experts abroad take very 
seriously a growth in the 
Japanese fleet upon which Eu- 
ropean dailies lately dwelt at length. 
In the Fusoo, for example, building at 
Kure, the Japanese have in hand, says 
the London Times, the largest battle- 
ship yet l>egun for any power, so far 
as can be ascertained. Work on her 
has been expedited recently. The 
four Japanese battle cruisers, more- 
over, as large as any contemporary 
British vessels of that type, are hasten- 
ing to their completion. These ships, 
with one exception, arc building at 
home. By next July Japan is to re- 
ceive front a British yard one of the 
most formidable battle cruisers of 
modern times. Details of this nature, 
supplemented by reports of activity at 
the navy yards in Nagasaki, Yokosuka 
and Kobe, have concerned the naval 
experts abroad very much. Why is 
the naval clan now in power at Tokyo 
rushing forward so formidable a series 
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of additions to the fighting fleet? 
While perhaps the most remarkable 
feature about Japanese naval con- 
struction at the present time, says the 
British paper, is the increase in the 
extent of the local resources for pro- 
ducing war materials of all kinds, the 
great advance in the size of the new 
vessels — they are larger than even the 
new battleship Scltsu completed last 
year — attracts attention. Japan seems 
to think that she will soon need a for- 
midable squadron. 



Japan Receives Admonition 
from British Friends 

WHATEVER illusions may have 
l>ccn cherished in Tokyo on 
the subject of the alliance 
with Great Britain have been dissipated 
by the frank expressions of Sir Edward 
Grey. The British Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, according to the Berlin 
Kreuz-Zeitung, let the Japanese un- 
derstand that as against the L'nitcd 
States the alliance in question can 
have no validity. This seems to Ber- 
lin dailies the secret of official Tokyo's 
discretion just now. Those London 
organs which are closest to the British 
foreign office. The Times and The 
Morning Post, continue their admoni- 
tions to Tokyo to be reasonable. A 
letter from Admiral Mahan, to which 
the former daily gives much space and 
comment, impresses London as the 
clearest analysis yet written of the 
American attitude. "It brushes aside 
minor controversies and deals broadly 
with the fundamental issue in a spirit 
of philosophical calmness." In saying 
to much, the British paper echoes a 
general sentiment of its contempo- 
raries. They find Admiral Mahan 
very convincing when he urges that 
the Japanese do not assimilate in the 



United States, and for that reason 
they will not be received. The subject 
is dismissed by the London Times with 
this strong hint to Japan: 

"Japan craves more recognition, but 
what sort of recognition? If she aspires 
to vindicate her new place in the world 
by sending floods of Japanese immigrants 
to America, she has a frank answer in the 
contentions formulated by Admiral Ma- 
han. Her action in checking immigration 
across the Pacific suggests that such is 
not her purpose. The alternative supposi- 
tion is that she is contending for a prin- 
ciple; for a somewhat abstract acknowl- 
edgment of her equality, for a removal 
of real or fancied slights upon her citi- 
zen* in the laws and the popular attitude 
of other nations. These are desires which 
can be steadfastly pursued without re- 
course to minatory language ; and, in pur- 
suing them, Japan may well remember, 
with such patience as she can command, 
how recent is her emergence from me- 
dievalism, and how many deficiencies she 
ha> still to make good. Her immediate 
need is greater clarity of thought. On 
the one hand, she demands recognition 
lK-cause her people arc not as other 
Asiatics. On the other hand, as our 
Tokyo correspondent told us recently, her 
publicists arc now asserting that 'to 
Japan is assigned the leadership in the 
claim of the "colored" races against the 
"non-colored." ' These two sets of claims 
are mutually destructive. Japan 
have it both ways." 



War Makers in Germany 
Get Off "Easy." 

SOCIALIST organs throughout 
Germany make no conceal- 
ment of their chagrin at the 
light penalties imposed upon 
those bureaucrats who in- 
volved themselves in the Krupp scan- 
dals. The trial was conducted before 
a military court in Berlin composed of 
officers who, if wc arc to 
trust the VonvSrts, took 
no very serious view of 
the scandal they were 
investigating. The ex- 
planation is to be found 
in the detail that the 
country first obtained 
knowledge of the affair 
through revelations in 
the Reichstag by a So- 
cialist deputy. Doctor 
Liebknecht. What inter- 
ested the military, ac- 
cording to our Socialist 
contemporary still, was 
less the scandal than the 
identity of those who 
gave up secrets so em- 
barrassing to officials. 
Seven individuals of no 
great ini]>ortance were 
on trial. The accused 
admitted their relations 
with that Hcrr Brandt 
GOOD NIGHTI who was 1 go-between 

—Murphy in San Franri»co Call With the Knipps. The 




prisoners declared their intentions in- 
nocent. They never suspected they were 
doing wrong. They gave the Krupp 
agent information in which he was in- 
terested because they supposed his 
inquiries legitimate. Krupp and the 
German war ministry were presumed 
to be acting hand in hand. The ac- 
cused admitted dining with Brandt, 
accepting gratuities from him, but he 
was an old friend and former colleague 
whom they thought they were legiti- 
mately "obliging." Moreover, as one 
of the accused said, everyone who has 
relations with the Krupps gets money. 



Fmperor William and 
the Krupp Scandal 

A SEN SATION of the Krupp trial 
in Berlin was the testimony of 
one of the accused to the effect 
that the Krupps got favored treatment 
by order of Emperor William himself. 
As some points brought out by this 
line of investigation involved "state 
secrets," the evidence was obtained 
partly l>ehind ciosed doors. This has 
left an unfortunate impression upon 
the German mind, altho the officially 
inspired Post, a Krupp organ, in Ber- 
lin, announces that the Emperor's 
friendship affected no bids. The 
Krupps have made financial sacrifices 
for the German army and the German 
navy. They are rewarded with the 
sovereign's favor. This reasoning is 
not satisfactory to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and other radical papers. Be- 
tween an admiralty and a war office 
and the armament companies, however, 
points out the detached London News, 
"the friendliest relations must in the 
nature of things prevail." It is part 
of the system, even in England and 
France, that secrets withheld from a 
parliament are freely disclosed to 
makers of guns and armor. "The 
safety of the German empire is held 
to be best secured by revealing the 
whole wisdom of the Berlin war office 
to Krupps." Nor is it a disadvantage 
that Krupps make guns for possible 
use against Germany. Great Britain 
follows the same rule. 



Emperor William's Love 
for the Krupps 

ONLY the exertion of official 
and imperial influence can ex- 
plain to German dailies of the 
Socialist school the light penalties in- 
curred by the prisoners on trial last 
month for selling secrets to the 
Krupps. The Emperor himself went 
to the funeral of Herr Krupp — a very' 
great honor. The Emperor was at 
the wedding of Fraulein Krupp. the 
heiress of Essen, when she married an 
army officer he had selected as her 
husband. The Socialist dailies, at any 
rate, suspect that to be the case, altho 
we infer from the Krcuz-Zcitung that 
the lady married the poor lieutenant 
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KISMET 

Tckkiy (in Adrianople) : "Quite like old time*, being back 




Pamk Eu«ofa: "Ah. but you'll be kicked out, you know." 
Tc.key: ••Well, that'll be like old time*, too." 

Punch 



A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE BALKANS 

(,ur i [. "Now bow do wc divide these Bulgarian spoils— 
supposing we get 'em?" 

Sr.aviA: "Why. my dear fellow, aren't you and I allies? 
Of course we fight each other for 'cm." 

Punch 



•only because she loved him. The Em- 
peror conferred upon Frau Krupp von 
Rohlen the Order of Louise and on 
her husband the rank and title of 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary. If. then, his Majesty 
directed that the Krupps be favored 
when weapons are Ixiught for the Ger- 
man army or the German fleet, he did 
nothing sinister. The episode has had 
none the less a very bad effect not 
only in Germany but in France and 
England. The nations are in danger 
from a new vested interest, alleges the 
London NetCS, which prospers every 
time there is a war scare. Our British 
contemporary expatiates : 

'"For less than the price of one Dread- 
nought a year the education of the coun- 
try could be made efficient and new 
schools could be built to supply the pres- 
ent deplorable deficiency both in number 
and quality. From such an expenditure 
would result a higher standard of effi- 
ciency and of citizenship which would lie 
the best security of the State. Unfor- 
tunately there is no vested interest in 
education. And so. while money is 
poured out like water for armaments 
which are obsolete almost as soon as they 
arc finished, the most vital work of the 
State stagnate* for want of funds. Why 
is money so easy to get for war and so 
difficult to get for peace? The explana- 
tion is simple. Nothing is easier than to 
create a panic about war and when once 
a panic is started the armor-plate oanic- 
mongcrs can dtp their hands into the 
•pockets of the taxpayer." 



One More Peace I* 
Signet! «n the Bal- 
kans. 

UPON the conclusion of that 
peace in the Balkans which 
confirmed last month the 
triumph of Constantine of 
Greece over Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, the forces of Turkey were 
still in possession of Adrianople. The 
soldiery of the Sultan had rcoccupicd 
the great fortress lost by them after 
so memorable a siege, but in effecting 
this stroke they alienated their best 
friends in Europe. The reappearance 
of the Turk in Adrianople hastened, in 
fact, the adhesion of Bulgaria to a 
peace her sovereign loathes. It would 
not be easy, comments the edified Lon- 
don Telegraph, to find a parallel in 
history to "the lurid drama of Bulga- 
ria's fortunes in the past few months." 
Such a rapid and dizzy rise, succeeded 
so promptly by a collapse so tragic, 
affords an episode unique in the annals 
of modern peoples — "and perhaps in 
all the recorded story of Furope." It 
seems but yesterday, observes the 
British daily— the best-informed upon 
the Balkan crisis of all European or- 
gans — that the Bulgarian armies were 
compelling the admiration of those who 
least loved Ferdinand's subjects by 
"the brilliant success of a campaign 
carried out with well-nigh perfect 
mastery of all the difficult problems in- 
volved in warfare and especially in a 
policy of invasion and conquest." 



Rise and Fall of the 
Bulgarian Ferdinand. 

BETWEEN the original declara- 
tion of war and the arrival of 
the triumphant Bulgars at the 
gates of Constantinople, less than a 
month intervened. Ferdinand stood at 
the apex of a renown unrivalled in 
Europe since the catastrophe of Sedan 
placed an imperial crown upon the head 
of a Prussian king. The Bulgarian 
monarch dreamed of a hegemony of a 
Balkan empire. The prize was within 
his grasp. " Then." to follow still the 
analysis of the London daily, "was dis- 
closed to the outraged eyes of the 
world the deplorable and disgraceful 
spectacle which some prophets had all 
along predicted — the allies at one an- 
other's throats." Servia was linked 
with Greece. Bulgaria's plight became 
desperate. The Rumanian thunderUdt 
fell. Turkey left the Chatalja lines and 
rcoccupicd Adrianople. "This last de- 
velopment is the most extraordinary in 
the complicated devil's dance of the 
Balkan imbroglio." It did not fail to 
"draw" Prime Minister Asquith In 
an official utterance that proved the 
sensation of the month he told the 
Turks flatly that they must "get out." 



German F.xcitcmrnt Over 
Rn'iiih RiILan Policy. 

IX THE city of Constantinople there 
was great excitement over the ad- 
monition to the Sultan delivered 
by the British Prime Minister. The 
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MARIONKTTKS 

"And now, gentlemen, the puppets go back lo their box and the play 
it played out." 

— Munich SimtilicitttmuM 




DISAI'POINTEI) 



Ri-miax C»a«: "I didn't know these dogs of war could bite." 

— Munich ^^f.'muimw 



intimate relations between Emperor 
William an<l the Turkish dynasty, 
which is, in a fashion, under his tute- 
lage, as the Independance Beige, of 
Brussels, puts it, might have made Mr. 
Asquith more discreet. Yet Berlin and 
London seem to be working in har- 
mony to control the military extremists 
who rule in Constantinople for the 
moment. German official circles are 
reported in the London Post, however, 
as greatly excited by Mr. Asquith's 
threat to "open up other questions, the 
discussion of which at the present 
juncture would not be in the interest 
of Turkey." The Ger mania, Berlin 
organ of the clerical center party, does 
not believe there is any foundation for 
the l^ondon rumor that the British 
Government proposes to accede to the 
wish of Russia for the opening of the 
Dardanelles in return for Russian 
acquiescence in the settlement of the 
Egyptian question in Britain's favor. 
It is of opinion that Great Britain will 
not consent to the opening of the Dar- 
danelles, even if richly compensated, 
and it can not imagine that Mr As- 
quith referred to the delicate question 
of Asia Minor. 



Rum an i a as the Key 
to the New Balkan 

Situation. 

ALTHO the action taken by Ru- 
mania to assert her position 
L among the Balkan States, ob- 
serves the Polilische Corresponden; 
(Vienna), made the history of the 
past few weeks, no one in Europe has 



done her justice. Rumania is accused 
of having blackmailed Bulgaria at a 
time when the latter was powerless. 
The idea is based upon the passivity of 
Rumania when the Balkan States fell 
upon Turkey, followed by the inter- 
vention of King Charles when the al- 
lies, after defeating the Sultan, began 
to war among themselves. The fact is 
that Rumania was not let into the 
Balkan league, despite her willingness 
and even anxiety, to join it. Bulgaria 
kept Rumania off. Ecrdinand, the 
megalomaniac, dreaming of his Balkan 
empire, froze Charles out. The state- 
ment is confirmed by the London 
World. Rumania announced to Fer- 
dinand that she would not see the bal- 
ance of power in the Balkan peninsula 
altered in favor of Bulgaria without 
requiring compensation to safeguard 
herself as a Balkan power. Had she 
been asked to join the league, she 
would have thrown her army into the 
scale against Turkey. "Having been 
denied the opportunity of doing this, 
it only remained for her to take care 
that her economic and strategic inter- 
ests were not endangered by any set- 
tlement between the allies." These 
revelations from Rumania fill Con- 
stantine and Peter with amazement. 
Those two kings seem to have been 
misled completely by Ferdinand, who 
is just now a sadly discredited poten- 
tate. His dominions must not. says the 
Heme Freie Presse (Vienna), be dis- 
membered. Count Berchtold. .Nutria's 
right-hand man in the Balkans, will 
not hear of that. 



Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
the Scapegoat of the 
Balkans. 

UPON Ferdinand of Bulgaria is 
placed just now all responsibil- 
ity for the carnage of the past 
month in the Balkans. When the 
Turks, under the redoubtable Enver 
Bey. recaptured Adrianople. they were 
infuriated by the talcs of massacre 
they heard on all sides. All along the 
Turco-Bulgarian frontier villages were 
given over to pillage and rapine. In 
southern Bulgaria the Sultan's troops 
ravished and mutilated, if the press of 
Europe is well informed, until a whole 
population was wiped out or in flight. 
Bulgars, on the other hand, retail ac- 
counts of wanton massacre by Greeks. 
Serbs and Montenegrins. At the en- 
trance to large towns in the theater of 
war, we read in the Paris Temps. 
newspaper correspondents come upon 
bands of dogs eating human remains 
Bodies are heaped in piles at street 
corners. In one courtyard at a town 
called Doxato some hundred and twen- 
ty women and children were massacred 
by Bulgarians. In other places walls 
are spattered with blood to a height 
of six feet. Six-year-old girls come to 
refugee camps with bayonet wounds 
and their mothers have in some in- 
stances been crucified on the walls of 
bedrooms. Never in the history of 
European warfare, according to the 
Paris Debuts, have outrages upon the 
defenseless and the non-combatants 
been so reckless, so numerous or so 
well authenticated. The past month 
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in the Balkans has been, it avers, "a 
carnival of horrors." Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria is accused of inciting this 
series of reprisals. 



Bulgaria Repudiates 
the Accusations of 
Massacre. 

LONDON dailies, which are on the 
whole friendlier to Bulgaria than 
"'to Rumania, give much space to 
denials from Sofia of the charges of 
rapine emanating from Bucharest. 
Ferdinand feels that he is the victim 
of a calculated campaign of calumny. 
"Atrocity mongering," observes the 
London Chronicle, "is an old game in 
the Balkans. Never has it been prac- 
ticed more unblushingly than in the 
last few weeks, when Bulgaria's voice 
was silent and she was at the mercy 
of her traduccrs because she had no 
means of communicating with the out- 
ride world." The cabinet at Sofia now 
demands an inquiry into the facts be- 
hind the alleged atrocities. "Isolated 
acts of violence may have been com- 
mitted by exasperated Bulgarians," we 
read in the official utterance. They are 
offset, it seems, by the pillage and 
rapine that were "a regular system 
with the Greeks, Servians and Turks." 
This has brought forth a furious denial 
from the fighting King of the Hellenes. 
He has filled the press of Furopc with 
detailed stories of the horrors perpe- 
trated by Bulgars. "This bandying 
about of charges of outrages," says the 
London daily, "disgusts the civilized 
world." The truth seems to the Paris 
Figaro to be that the Balkan States 
are as yet too imperfectly developed 
to be able to conduct a war in accord- 
ance with the rules of civilized nations. 



M 



of the Out- 
look in the Balkans. 

SELDOM has the press of Europe 
contemplated with such pessimism 
that future of the Balkans, which 
means so many things to so many great 
powers. All forecasts indicate a par- 
tition of Macedonia from which Bul- 
garia will be practically eliminated. 
Unrest, revolution, conspiracy — these 
are to be the fruits of the campaign of 
the past month in the Balkans, accord- 
ing to the Vienna Fremdcnblatt. As 
for Bulgaria, says the London Tele- 
graph, she is in a state of miserable 
confusion, her people exhausted and 
demoralized, her economic life a ruin: 

"But what has revolted the whole world 
is the record of savage barbarity on the 
part of her troops in the Macedonian ter- 
ritory from which they have been driven. 
There has been wholesale murder and 
outrage and destruction, an unchecked 
eruption of the worst possibilities of hu- 
man nature such as destroys the title of 
the troops guilty of it to the status of a 
civilized army. Granted that none of the 
Balkan adversaries is likely to prove 
blameless by any means in this respect 



Bomh-Throwing by Whole- 
sale in Lisbon. 
ADRID reports of events in 
Portugal are discounted 
just now in Europe; but the 
censorship became absolute 
at Lisbon last month just 
when reports of a royalist revolution 
grew definite. It has not been possible 
to verify or disprove at last accounts 
a story that the President of the Re- 
public passed away on the eve of 
a serious rising. Portuguese comment 
reflects only the official standpoint 
through a drastically censored press. 
All the clerical and moderate organs 
have been suppressed. A handful of 
ambitious criminals, machinations of 
the royalist conspirators and attempts 
on the life of Prime Minister Costa are 
made much of in the Lisbon Slundo. 
The monarchical Falso and the liberal 
Intransigente arc no longer permitted 
to circulate. It becomes increasingly 
evident to the London Post, therefore, 
that what it calls the "ultra-repub- 
licans" have a definite object — the cre- 
ation of an extreme regime based upon 
a suppression of even parliamentary 
institutions. The Portuguese elements 
in control of the government — such as 
it is— are not agreed among them- 



the claim of the Bulgars to a superiority 
in matters of civilization in the Balkans 
is gone, and the respect of Europe with 
it. What the outcome of this extraor- 
dinary and profoundly melancholy situa- 
tion will be it is impossible to foresee. 
It can only be said that, if ever there 
existed any hope of a stable settlement 
in the Ualkans after the driving out of 
the Turk, none now remains. Whatever 
the Powers may do or leave undone, how- 
ever the territory of the Peninsula may 
be distributed when the fighting is fin- 
ished, the Balkans may well be ablaze 
again ten years hence, in renewed de- 
fiance of the Powers. These months have 
taught a bitter lesson to those deluded 
followers of a fanciful ideal, who per- 
suaded themselves that the end of Turk- 
ish rule in the Balkans would be the end 
of the Eastern Question." 

Passing of the World's 
Greatest Socialist. 
A UGUST BEBEL, at the time of 
/\ his death last month, was the 
/ \ world's greatest Socialist. The 

£ Y ti,lc had bccn his for >' ears> 
we read in the lndcpendance 

Beige (Brussels), but the unique cir- 
cumstance of his long career was the 
unchallenged authority he exercized 
within his great party up to the mo- 
ment of his taking off. Socialists of 

the "newer" school in Germany had selves, apparently. A sort of duel is 
challenged the old man's authority at raging between the extremists and part 
successive party congresses i 1 vain. No of the army on one side and the min- 
onc in the ranks could forget that Ger- istry, the Carbonario secret society and 
man Socialism, as a political force in the police on the other. Prime Min- 
Germany. was the creation of August ister Costa barely holds his own. 
Bebel. There had 
been dreamers 
and romanticists 
like Lassalle be- 
fore the coming 
of a greater than 
they. Without 
money or friends 
or influence, a 
proletarian, de- 
pendent for bread 
upon the work 
of his hands, 
August Bebel, in 
the face of a 
hostile govern- 
ment, built up 
the Socialist party 
from a handful 
of men meeting 
by stealth in odd 
corners of Ber- 
lin until it num- 
bered its voters 
by the million and 
was the largest 
party in the Ger- 
man Reichstag. 
Rebel achieved 
his miracle, says 
the London Spec- 
tator, mainly by 
means of his gen- 
ius for organi- 
zation and his 
oratory. 
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THE LOOKER ON 

(to the Balkan "Allies"): "It paini me. gentlemen, to 
1. who have been animated from the first by pure t ltr--t..m 
nf oppressed nationalities, should fatl out over the »wag. 
of a mutual friend would prove acceptable, pray com- 
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Conspiracy of Calumny 
Against the Republic 
in Portugal. 

PORTUGAL happens just now to 
lie the victim of a campaign of 
calumny in the reactionary press 
of Europe, according to the sympa- 
thetic Socialist Avanti of Rome. Lis- 
bon is confronted with civil war. The 
republic must adopt war measures ri 
facing the royalist foe. Nothing has 
hecn even attempted that would not 
happen in London itself were armed 
insurrection threatening. This fact is 
blinked hy the dailies which comment 
upon the recurring crises at Lislxin. 
L'nlcss drastic measures were adopted, 
the throne would lie restored and Dom 
Miguel might to-day be kt.ig. Costa 
and the men about him realize how 
disappointing was the French revolu- 
tion to the world's real radicals. They 
have set about a thoropaced reform not 
only of the political system but of the 
social system. When they get through, 
the world may see a true Utopia. For 
the time being, there is violence and 
bloodshed, for which royalist conspira- 
tors must be held responsible. The 
navy is disaffected, partly through syn- 
dicalistic insubordination and partly 
through intrigue fomented among the 
officers by the agents of the royalists. 



A Friendly Interpretation 
of the Republic in Por- 
tugal. 

IF THE men at the head of the gov- 
ernment in Portugal would |icrmit 
a general election, the royalists and 
others would abide by the result. Such 
is the contention of the Paris Gaulois. 
The country, it says, is ruled by a 
clique in Lisbon and Oporto. In reply 
a writer in the London Chronicle, long 
resident in Portugal and intimately ac- 
quainted with the factors in the cam- 
paign to discredit the republic, supplies 
a few considerations: 

"Now how can anyone seriously talk 
of a fair appeal to the country when the 
percentage of those unable to read and 
write is commonly put at 70. and when 
the only existing election law, a heritage 
from the Monarchy, is that appropriately 
st? 1< 'I b> Franco, arch-Monarchist the he 
was. "the shameless job,' when no idea i>f 
what wc mean by a fair election exists, 
or has existed, let alone the machinery 
for it? 

"As for Lisbon and Oporto ruling the 
country, arc there not concentrated in 
these cities all the conscious, active, cor- 
porate life of the nation, whether polit- 
ical, industrial or social, and. despite 
Ooimbra. three parts of the educational? 
Under the Monarchy every sprcics of 
chicanery and administrative abuse was 
used to gag and defraud the cities. . . . 

"Some people have suddenly discovered 
the existence, despite the Republic, of 
hoary but. until recently, unheard-of 
abuses, of controlled elections, of unjust 
arrests, of base informers, of foul pris- 
ons, of delayed judgments, and the rest. 
I'.ut in common honesty it should be 
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A POLITICAL ECONOMIST TVRVS 
A M ItASSAIM )H 

Paul S. Krinsrh. professor in the University 
of Wisconsin. goes to the troubled rctoihlic of 
China, where, as in Mexico, there are two gov- 
ernments clamoring for recognition. 

recognized that Europe has heard more 
of these abuses during the two and a 
half years of the Republic, and more has 
been done in that period by the Republic 
to remove them, than during all the re- 
corded years of monarchist misrule. 

"Again, it is a frequent complaint to- 
day that the new regime has permitted no 
monarchist press. Such critics forget 
that if no such press worthy the name 
exists — tho various so-called monarchist 
journals of the old days still continue in 
many instances under new names— that 
fact was equally true, if less patent, un- 
der the monarchy " 



Yuan Shi Kai Puts 
Peking on a War 
Ranis. 

YUAN SHI KAI made I some- 
what unex pected proclamation 
of martial law in Peking the 
moment he heard of the for- 
mal establishment at Nankin 
of that confederate government of 
which Tsen Chun listen for Hsuan) 
is now the head. China is now offi- 
cially as well as actually the theater of 
a civil war with two rulers claiming 
sovereignty in the land. Yuan Shi Kai 
has displayed the energy for which he 
is so noted, raiding newspaper offices, 
spending money for the equipment of 
troops and insisting upon the unquali- 
fied and immediate obedience of all 
functionaries. The southern rebellion 
is far stronger and much better 
equipped for its struggle than the men 
in Peking will concede. Thus runs the 
general impression as given bv the 
military expert of the Paris Tcmf>s. 
confirmed by the military expert of the 



London Telegraph. Yuan sends out 
from Peking optimistic bulletins, giv- 
ing details of a victory won by loyal 
troops over the rebel forces in a prov- 
ince remote from treaty ports. Never- 
theless, according to the French daily, 
the rebels hold some miles of railroad 
in the important Pttkow district. Tsen 
Chun Hsien, who signs himself presi- 
dent of some eight federated provinces, 
is credited with an army of ninety 
thousand well-drilled troops. Sun Yat 
Sen, the socialistic agitator and patriot, 
is tptoted as saying that the rebellion 
Cat) not be crushed from Peking, that, 
indeed, it can persist for ten years at 
least. 

Prosprcts of the Chinesr 
Rrlxllion. 

CHINA'S great rebellion derives 
its strength, in the eyes of for- 
eign observers, from the cir- 
cumstance that two men of such force 
and influence as Tsen Chun Ilsien and 
Sun Yat Sen are acting in harmony. 
The south, as the London Newt re- 
minds us. has always distrusted Yuan. 
It is the most intelligent as well as 
the best educated region of China. 
Had Yuan been more cautious, had he 
displayed less of the despot's spirit, he 
might, infers our contemporary, have 
held the loyalty of the southern prov- 
inces. From the first he has made his 
dislike of a republic too obvious. Nev- 
ertheless, to follow the careful analysis 
of the crisis in the well-informed 
London Times, events in China are 
following "the normal course pre- 
scribed by the character, condition and 
history of the people." By immemorial 
tradition, persistent since the begin- 
ning of its national records, the race 
has come to regard as inevitable long 
inriods of strife and slaughter, coinci- 
dent with the decline and fall of dy- 
nasties that have exhausted "the man- 
date of Heaven" — that is. proved their 
incapacity. 

How the Chinese People 
Regard their Civil War 

MASSACRE, sanguinary repris- 
als and a long inner crisis 
involving the assassination of 
exalted functionaries must characterize 
every stage of the civil war that has 
but begun. Such is the pessimistic 
f< recast of the Paris Matin, supported 
by the inferences of the London Times. 
The Chinese people, say these dailies, 
have foreseen the eventualities of the 
past month. They are resigned. Yuan 
Shi Kai and Tsen Chun Hsien are en- 
acting a tragedy almost conventional, 
from their viewpoint. Europeans gen- 
erally, adds the Rritish daily, can have 
but a faint conception of the suffer- 
ings endured by the defenseless peas- 
antry of the eighteen provinces since 
the revolution of less than two years 
ago let loose upon them plundering 
hands of rabble soldiery, pirates and 
brigands. "The description of the cs- 
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tablishmcnt and peaceable progress of 
the republic disseminated by the jour- 
nalists of young China and reproduced 
in the press of the western world 
makes no mention of this grim side of 
the picture." Few foreigners have 
witnessed the devastation. The repub- 
lic has meant an abomination of deso- 
lation. 



The Opposing Policies 
in China's Civil War. 

THAT inveterate and instinctive 
conservatism which finds so much 
favor with the solidly substantial 
elements in Chinese society is cham- 
pioned by Yuan Shi Kai. So much 
appears from the comment of the Paris 
Figaro. It sees in the southern upris- 
ing the aspirations of the dreamer, the 
political fanatic, the restless and the 
irresponsible. The north is heavy and 
dull but solvent. The south is quick 
and enthusiastic but financially unre- 
liable. "The struggle now proceed- 
ing," writes a cautious observer on the 
spot to the London Times, "is frankly 
a competition for power and place be- 
tween the new bureaucracy of Canton 
and the old bureaucracy of Peking, in 
which the leaders serve their own per- 
sonal ambitions and their hireling 
armies recognize no binding allegiance 
save that of the longest purse." Even 
Yuan's own picked troops are notori- 
ously untrustworthy. China must con- 
tinue for the present, then, we read 
further, helplessly expozed to the tyr- 
anny of her rabble cohorts and to the 
despotism of her short-lived political 
adventurers. 



The Outlook for the 
Civil War in China. 

SINCE personal ambitions rather 
than a conflict of principle are at 
the bottom of the crisis in China, 
it follows, according to the European 
press, that intrigue may have as much 
to do with the outcome as the fortunes 
of battle. Sun Yat Sen is supposed to 
be a sincere republican; but he is not 
taken seriously by such papers as the 
Paris Temps. In its forecast of the 
immediate future we find the Berlin 
Kreus-Zeitung dwelling much upon 
the chance that Yuan Shi Kai may be 
assassinated. The situation, on the 
whole, according to a military expert 
in the London Times, is favorable to 
Yuan. The business men and the 
wealthy residents of the central prov- 
inces have shown him favor. They are 
tired of the long political upheaval. 
Then, too. Yuan has ready money. 
The recent loan filled his treasury. 
He is spending his funds freely, much 
to the delight of his soldiery. "The 
physique, equipment and morale of the 
northern forces arc much superior to 
those of the southern troops." Finally, 
the foreign powers have put their 
money on Yuan, and that, thinks the 
Paris Debats. gives him confidence. 



Japan'* Allegrd Intrigue 

in China. 

AS THE reports from the theater 
A-\ of war trickled into Peking last 
month, it became evident to 
Yuan Shi Kai, says the Berlin Vos- 
sische, that the rebels were receiving 
aid and comfort from Japanese sources. 
That the government of Tokyo is offi- 
cially involved seems unlikely. It is 
the presence of Japanese officers in 
command of rebel regiments that con- 
cerns the Peking administration. The 
Chinese generally suspect the Japanese 
of stirring up strife where it has not 
yet spread. The arrival of a Japanese 
warship within the fighting zone has 
led to a formal protest from Yuan's 
government. The rebel president, 
Tsen Chun Hsicn, announced lately 
that the Tokyo government would give 
him recognition as a belligerent, a 
statement not yet officially denied. 
The Japanese minister in Peking is 
alleged to have welcomed rebel spies 
to his legation and to have held long 
conferences with them. Indiscretion 
of a less flagrant sort led to the recall 
of a United States minister to China a 
few years ago. says the Peking Pao. 
It goes the length of calling the re- 
bellion a Japanese trick. Yuan him- 
self is affirmed to be suspicious of 
Tokyo. For the moment, the rebellion 
against his authority seems crushed. 



The Inner Meaning 
of China's Great 
Rebellion. 

CANTONESE insubordination, 
disobedience and general con- 
tumacy arc behind the civil war 
in China, asserts The National Review 
(Shanghai), a paper issued in the 
English language under Anglo-Ameri- 
can auspices friendly to Peking. The 
Cantonese want to take the law into 
their own hands, we read in this organ 
of the established order. From time 
immemorial, it adds, the Cantonese 
delta has been a nest of piratical free- 
lwoters. Hence the existing crisis. 
The situation appears to that high 
authority on contemporary Chinese 
politics, J. O. P. Bland, a natural de- 
velopment of the struggle l>ctwcen 
Peking and the provinces over the 
question of finances. He says in the 
London Observer: 

"To-day, in addition to the funds re- 
quired to grease the wheels of the met- 
ropolitan administration (greatly swol- 
len by the invasion of place-scckers from 
the South), the annual service of Chi- 
na's loans and indemnities require? that 
ttctween them the provinces shall provide 
some seven or eight millions sterling. 
Herein lies the crux of the situation; 
Yuan Shih Kai stands to-day. as the 
Manchus «ood before him. for the cen- 
tralized control of national finance Sun 
Yat Sen and his followers stand for local 
autonomy— every province its own loan- 
mongerer. 

"Ft was this question, fundamental in 



Chinese politics, which led to the violent 
agitation in Chckiang in 1906. and which 
finally produced the outbreak of rebel- 
lion in Szcchwan in August, 191 1. The 
passing of the Manchus has neither solved 
nor simplified it ; on the contrary, the 
weakening of the Central Government's 
authority, consequent upon the chaos of 
the revolution, has stiffened the backs 
of the provincial politicians and gentry, 
increasing their determination to retain 
in their own hands the lucrative oppor- 
tunities arising from railway construc- 
tion and foreign loans. 

"The fulminations of Sun Yat Sen and 
the Kuomingtang Hotspurs are vastly less 
important to-day than they were a year 
ago. when public opinion in China and 
abroad was temporarily unsettled by the 
contagious enthusiasm which arose with 
the collapse of the Manchu dynasty and 
the bright dawn of a new era of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Since then, the 
merchants and the peasantry, the classes 
which have to pay the final penalties of 
all the politician's sins and strife, have 
learned in the hard school of experience 
that the apostles of local autonomy are 
neither as unselfish nor as able as they 
proclaimed themselves to be; that, as 
guides to the promised land of peace and 
prosperity, they know the way no belter 
than the mandarins of the old dispensa- 
tion." 



Ulster Complete* Her 
Conspiracy Against 
Home Rale 
S^y O INFURIATED has the As- 
%^ quith ministry been made by the 
Ulster campaign against Home 
lJ Rule that warrants may at any 
moment be issued for the arrest 
of Sir Edward Carson and his men at 
Belfast. Undeterred by the prospect, 
they continue their nightly drillings, 
their purchases of arms and the muni- 
ments of war. High treason, sedition, 
incitement to civil war — these are the 
crimes for which the signers of the 
now famous covenant may be haled to 
prison at any moment. Yet Ulster, 
led by the still irreconcilable Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, completed the other day 
ihe scheme of government to be set 
up in Belfast when the Home Rule bill 
goes into effect at Dublin. There can 
be no doubt whatever of the success 
of the scheme, according to the "rebel " 
Sir Edward, who addressed last month 
the most enthusiastic series of meet- 
ings yet held in the northern province. 
In the face of a declaration by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor that by the end of 
next year a parliament would be sit- 
ting in Dublin to make laws for the 
Irish people. Sir Edward insisted that 
it would frame no statutes for Ulster. 
The open defiance of the law predicted 
by the Orange leader prompts the Dub- 
lin Freeman's Journal to point out that 
for remarks of a less inflammatory 
nature Home Rulers like Dillon am! 
O'Brien have been sent to jail. It con- 
soles itself with the reflection that 
much brooding has made the Orange- 
men mad. Sir Edward has just com- 
pleted what we in this country would 
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call a whirlwind tour of England 
against the Home Rule idea. Eighteen 
Irish Unionist members of Parliament 
have been on the same pilgrimage — 
"Ulster's appeal," they call it. They 
complain that Mr. Asquith will not dis- 
solve Parliament in order that Eng- 
land may hold a referendum on Home 
Rule. 



Dragging King George 
Into the Home Rule 
Controversy. 

THREATS of rebellion against the 
crown are heard with such fre- 
quency in Ulster that Sir Edward 
Carson finds himself indicted for trea- 
son in more than one London minis- 
terial daily. There have been embar- 
rassing incidents involving the name 
of George V. "I shall no longer sing 
"God Save the King!'" cried Mr. 
Chambers, who sits in the Commons 
tor South Belfast, at a meeting in that 
city; but he will hum the tunc, he con- 
ceded, until the Home Rule bill is law. 
He begged his vast audience of Orange- 
men to reveal the side they would take 
"when the King will have told us that 
he .values our allegiance no longer." 
The answer came quickly in chorus: 
"Germany." Vain arc the appeals of 
the Dublin Freeman's Journal that such 
sedition be met with prosecution after 
the precedents set by the cases of 
certain Home Rulers. In Ulster the 
"dragging in of the King" and the 
preaching of disloyalty to him are 
matters of course now and are done 
"grossly and contemptuously," com- 
plains the ministerial Manchester 
Guardian. Sir Edward even says he 
fears the Orangemen have another 
James the Second in King George. 



Home Rule Attain Rejected 
by the Lords. 

A TWO-DAYS' debate in a crowd- 
ed house preceded the rejection 
of the Home Rule bill by the 
House of Lords. Not less impressive 
was the scene in the Commons when 
the motion for the third reading was 
put by Augustine Birrell. Then came 
a grave warning to Prime Minister 
Asquith from the leader of the oppo- 
sition, Mr. Bonar Law. He expressed 
the belief that this was the last time 
the measure would be considered 
"calmly" by the Commons. Ifc did 
not think the ministry meant to im- 
pose the bill upon L ister by force be- 
fore it had received the distinct ap- 
proval of the people in a general elec- 
tion. He said Mr. Asquith was ask- 
ing the people of Ulster to submit to 
something Scotland would never tole- 
rate and which no district in England 
would endure. If the Liberals per- 
sisted, the Ulsterinen would be entitled 
to use with equal sincerity and with 
greater justice the words of Stonewall 
Jackson: "What is life without honor? 
Degradation is worse than death. We. 



must think of the living and of those 
who are to come after us and see that, 
by God's blessings, we transmit to 
them the freedom we ourselves have 
enjoyed." Mr. Asquith replied that the 
members of his ministry were immov- 
able in their resolution to put through 
the Home Rule bill at once. The vot- 
ers of Great Britain, he thought, had 
given him a mandate to that effect. 



The Secrets of the Con- 
spiracy in Ulster. 

EVER since the seizure of large 
consignments of arms to Belfast 
some months ago, the authorities 
have lieen vigilant to forestall efforts 
to equip the men of Ulster with am- 
munition and rifles. These efforts, if 
the Lilieral press of London be accu- 
rate, arc not meeting with success. 
Reports of nightly drillings in church- 
yards and of the drumming up of re- 
cruits for the coming "war" fill the 
columns of English newspapers. Uls- 
ter still hopes, we read in the London 
Times, that she will not be forced to 
proceed to extremities. "It is prepar- 
ing for them in a thoro, determined 
and organized way, the extent of 
which shows an unwavering confidence 
in the ability of the leaders to make 
their eventual plans effective." On 
the surface, nothing illegal has been 
done. Lil>cral dailies like the London 
Chronicle hint that militant Ulster 
ought to be handled by the govern- 
ment as firmly as are the militant suf- 
fragists. Sir Edward Carson and his 
associates have laid themselves open 
to charges of criminal conspiracy like 
the Pankhursts. Such a train of rea- 
soning is to the London Times wholly 
misleading. There have been no 
breaches of the peace in Ulster, it af- 
firms. Any expectation that might 
have been entertained by their oppo- 
nents that the zeal of the LHstermen 
would outrun their discretion, that 
some violent or extravagant action 
would discredit the movement or bring 
its leaders within the meshes of the 
law has remained unfulfilled. On the 
contrary, the drilling of "recruits" has 
been effected within the four corners 
of the law. 



Mr. Asquith Raffled liy 
I'lstenticn. 

WHAT c,an the government in 
London do if Ulster blocks 
the way to Home Rule, if 
she continues to defy Dublin? If Brit- 
ish bayonets be used to coerce Ulster, 
Ireland will be plunged into civil war. 
say both the London I'osl and the 
London Times. The great daily last 
named notes the increasing strain and 
tension "which underlie every feature 
of Protestant Ulster's workaday world." 
It is impressed by the strength of the 
forces silently preparing for the com- 
ing crisis. "There is no other question 
in the north of Ireland to-day except 



that of Home Rule. Everything in 
the social, religious and business life 
of the community centers on it. There 
is practically no other subject of con- 
versation." The crisis is already caus- 
ing uneasiness in the army. The Ul- 
ster covenant was signed by soldiers 
as well as by judges who entertain a 
fear that even before Home Rule is 
law the troops may be in collision with 
the people of Belfast. Could they be 
relied upon? The British constabu- 
lary is said to be predominantly Roman 
Catholic and for Home Ruie. The 
army officers arc not. 



Charges of Inciting to 
Riot and Murder in 
Ireland. 

WHEN criminal conspiracy was 
last prevalent in a part of 
Ireland it was not the custom 
of Liberal statesmen or of the chief 
Liberal journals in England to abet 
incitements to treason and murder in 
Clare and Kerry, or to describe dyna- 
miting as an honorable pledge of Na- 
tionalist earnestness or to canvass 
eagerly the chances that Irish Catholic 
soldiers or policemen would mutiny 
against the King if called on to sup- 
press Nationalist sedition or disorder. 
Such is the gist of an indignant utter- 
ance in the Liberal Manchester Guar- 
dian. by way of protest at the remarks 
of the London Times. Liberals sym- 
pathized with Home Rulers, adds the 
Manchester daily, but they drew the 
line at complicity in actual or contin- 
gent crime. But : 

"Conservatives have now, in their turn, 
been put to almost precisely the cor- 
responding test, and most of thcx leaders 
have failed at once. At the first tempta- 
tion, slight as it is they have done what 
The Times vainly a tempted for so many 
years to orove that Parnell fad done. 
They have 'rcepted omplicity in the first 
criminal nM by which it has -ver been 
suggested r modem times that their party 
could pro^t One cannot say f ir certain 
that Lord Londonde- ry cr Lord Willough- 
by de Broke or Sir Edward Carson ever 
resisted the temptation to conn .e at levy- 
ing arms against the author, y of the 
Crown, or at bilking the Kings tax col- 
lectors, or corrupting the loyalty of the 
King's soldiers, or plotting to set up a 
rebel Government against the Crown's 
lawful one. For there is no reason to 
suppose that they were ever tempted be- 
fore, as Nationalist Irishmen were, and 
as Labor has been and probably will be. 
We only know that at the first known 
strain on their loyalty it has collapsed, 
and that these boasted pillars of law and 
order are found at the first trial to be 
own brothers to Michael Davitt and John 
O'Leary and the other Nationalists who 
went to penal servitude for doing a tenth 
part of the crimes which our new Unionist 
Fenians boast that they mean to do, as 
well as to the man who, being so unfortu- 
nate as not to lie an Irish Unionist, was 
sent to prison for some months last year 
for inciting soldiers not to fire at English 
strikers if ordered to do so." 
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LANE, THE WHITE HOPE OF THE WILSON CABINET 



WHEN you talk with 
Washington correspond- 
ents these days about 
the members of the 
Wilson cabinet, you find 
them all disposed to put a question- 
mark after the name of each one — 
with a single exception. The excep- 
tion is Franklin K. Lane, secretary of 
the interior. All the others they seem to 
regard as more or less in the nature of 
experiments in their present positions. 
The President himself is, naturally 
enough, looked upon in the same way. 
Eut there is no such feeling about 
Lane. They look upon him as a sure 
success. They look upon him as "the 
strong man of the cabinet." despite the 
fact that he used to be a newspaper 
man himself. It is a hard thing to in- 
duce one newspaper man to take an- 
other one seriously when he is placed in 
an official position. But Lane is taken 
seriously, tho he has been a printer's 
devil, a correspondent, an editor and 
a newspaper proprietor. Still worse, 
he used to write poetry, ami in the 
drawer of his office desk, even now, 
they say, he keeps poems that others 
have written, especially Kipling, which 
have caught his fancy. But he has 
been so many other things since his 
rcportorial. editorial and poetizing days 
that the Washington correspondents 
are willing to overlook those early in- 
discretions. 

He can never Ik President of the 
United States unless Article II, Sec- 
tion i, of the Federal Constitution be 
changed. He is not a "natural-born 
citizen" of this country. After his 
birth in Prince Edward Island, it took 
him three years to find his way to 
America : but when he came he stayed. 
He was the son of a Methodist min- 
ister, and the lap of luxury was not 
for him. But somehow every Meth- 
odist minister, no matter how small his 
salary, gets his children a fair educa- 
tion. Young Franklin K.. after a 
course in the public schools, had two 
years at the University of California. 
But he had to do some hustling him- 
self to accomplish this. He was a 
grocer's Itoy in Napa. Cal.. at three 
dollars a week for a while and a 
printer's devil for another while. He 
not only hustled outside school, but in- 
side as well. He was only thirteen 
when he delivered his graduating ad- 



dress at the High School, and he broke 
all records at the University. He went 
through the three-year academic course, 
it is reliably said, in "two sessions" 
and then proceeded 10 do Hp the two- 
year law course in "a session and a 
half." He certainly was a boy-wonder. 
But he had had a very early start. He 
had toddled off to school alone, in Oak- 
land California, when he was three 
years old. 
After his college days he took to 




SHE CAN NEVES UF. MISTRESS <)K THE 
WHITE HOUSE 

The wife of the Sicretaiy of the Interior, tho 
a social leader in Washington, can never be the 
first lady of the land. 911111 her husband waited 
three years too long hrfore coming to America. 
She was Miss Anne Wintrrmute. and she was 
living in Tacoma when young Kranklin K. Lane 
came there twenty odd years ago to run a news, 
paper and clean up the city. The paper went 
into a receiver's hands, hut Misa Wintermute 
went into young t.ane's hands and stayed there. 



newspaper work, and in his twenty- 
fifth year came to New York City .as 
Kastcrn correspondent of several West- 
ern papers. He gravitated into the 
Reform Club — a sort of near-free-trade 
organization, in which Henry George, 
then in his zenith, was the central 
figure. Young Lane's conceptions o( 
government and political economy were 
profoundly 'modified by the apostle of 
the single tax, who could talk almost 
as well as he could write. Lane has 
not, so f as we know, ever committed 
himself to the single tax*, but the 
hatred for special privilege was driven 
deep into his soul. Two or three years 
later, after he had become editor and 
half-owner of the Tacoma News, a 
strike was started by the printers, and 
I~ane, fresh from the influence of 
Henry George, joined the printers' 
union and championed their cause. 
Still hot on the trail of special privi- 
lege, he began a crusade against a 
political ring that was looting the city, 
and as a result the ring-leader went to 
iail and the chief of police went to 
Alaska. But the young editor showed 
still more courage a littlg later. The 
free-silver mania began to sweep the 
whole West, and every paper on the 
Pacific Coast was at one time, if we 
arc not mistaken, carried along with 
the tide — all. that is, except the Ta- 
coma News. It fought against free 
silver until it went under in the panic 
of 1893. Young Lane sold out his in- 
terest for whatever he could get. and 
going back to San Francisco said a 
long good-hy to journalism. Four years 
Inter he was elected corporation coun- 
sel for San Francisco. Five years later 
still ( IQ02) he came within an ace of 
being made Governor of California, 
figuring then as "a Roosevelt-Demo- 
crat." Three years afterwards he was 
appointed by President Roosevelt a 
member of the interstate commerce 
commission. President Taft made him 
chairman of that commission. Presi 
dent Wilson made him secretary of the 
interior. 

Thus despite his early piety, his 
precocity and his poetry. Franklin K. 
Lane may be said to have done passing 
well. He has been signally honored 
by three Presidents in succession, 
these three Presidents representing to- 
day three different parties. And as if 
that were not enough honor, he has 
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HF. WAS ONCE AN IN KANT IKOIMljY 
He toddled off lo school at the a«e of three. graduated from high «chnol at the use of 
thirteen. and went through the I 'niver»ity of California at a rale that broke til record* and 
violated the ipeed limita. He ju»t mi-M-d being governor of California, and now ii Secretary of 
the Interior. Hi* nam* it Franklin Knight Lane and he n not yet fifty yearn of age, 



still more recently been elected an In- 
dian chief, and his little daughter 
Nancy has been made an Indian 
princess. 

"Lane is smooth and round and sort 
of cherubic," so ran a description of 
him in the Saturday F.irning Post 
several years ago. "His face is round, 
his bead is round and not embarrassed 
with any too much hair, his chest is 
round — everything about him is round. 
He is a student, a worker, an im- 
pressive orator, a corking after-dinner 
speaker, a pleasant companion and a 
big lawyer." A more recent descrip- 
tion in the same paper runs as follows: 



"He is a radical, but he is a sane 'adical. 
He is a progressive, but he isn't a fanatic, 
fie is a good politician, and he has a wide 
knowledge of governmental needs and the 
courage of bis convictions on whatever 
subject he may have in hand. 

"Probably it would be conventional to 
say Lane is breezy, as he comes from the 
West ; but I shall not say it, for most of 
those breezy persons turn out to be 
merely windy — and there is a distinction 
there. What Lane is is a fine, companion- 
able, earnest, hearty, sincere man. with no 
frills nit him: with a big head and a 
big brain in it ; straight, rrliablo. able and 
strong. He likes the mountains and the 
woods and the water — can catch a lish, 
sail a boat, shoot a gun, do something at 



golf; and on the indoor side can make a 
rattling speech, tell a story— and reads 
omnivorously." 

A writer in World's Work — Burton 
J. Hendrick — finds Lane's predominant 
quality to be "a superabundant good 
nature." and his greatest gift that of 
making and retaining friends. A 
writer in The Cosmopolitan — James 
Way. Jr. — on the other hand sees as 
his chief characteristic his fighting 
qualities. "In the matter of real classy, 
hand-to-hand fighting, he can give the 
bulldog lessons on aggressiveness and 
teach the panther new tricks in fast 
foot-work." But the two traits are 
very apt to go together. The Irish are 
the fightingest and at the same time 
the most jovial people on earth. l-anc's 
fighting, however, is never in the nature 
of a personal scrap. He fights for a 
cause, a policy, a principle, and even 
the Tacoma chief of police, after he had 
fled to Alaska, remained a personal 
friend of the young editor who chased 
him there. He fights, in other words, 
to conserve something. That is his 
aim always — to conserve what is worth 
conserving. Others may look upon 
him as a radical, but Lane looks upon 
himself as a real conservative, just as 
much now as when, on the thirtl tlay of 
the great San Francisco fire, he stood 
on the sidewalk of Van Ness avenue, 
with one end of a telephone wire in 
each hand, touching them together 
from time to time to let an electric 
spark pass to a lot of dynamite placed 
under some building in the path of the 
oncoming flames. "It was destruction," 
he says, "which conserved the rest of 
the city. That has been the rule of 
my life — to conserve something. It 
was my aim when I was on the inter- 
state commerce commission, and it will 
be my policy as Secretary of the In- 
terior, by whatever means are required, 
to develop the natural resources of the 
country so as to assure their perpetua- 
tion for the use of future generations 
as well as mv own." 

I 

i 



JOHN PURROY MITCHEL. A MAN WHO EATS UP FIGURES 



INTO the spotlight of national 
politics stepped last month a 
young man of thirty-four. lean, 
tall, intense, with a remarkable 
capacity for eating up figures and 
an finally remarkable incapacity for 
eating his own words. John Purroy Mit- 
chcl the choice of the Fusion forces 
for mayor of New York City. Incomes 
something more than a local figure. 
He seems to be the leading man in a 
new political drama. Back of him. ap- 
parently, is the President of the United 
States, bent upon war with T am m an y 
Hall. His choice a few weeks ago <»f 
Mitchel for collector of the port in 
New York Citv was a virtual declara- 



tion of war. The choice of Mitchel, 
instead of Whitman or MeAncny. as 
a candidate for mayor was largely due 
to this expression of the President's 
confidence in him. The mayoralty con- 
test in this city assumes, therefore, a 
national significance. It is not merely 
a contest l>etween the Fusion forces 
and Tammany, but lietwccn the na- 
tional Democratic administration and 
Tammany. It is a part of that "war 
upon the bosses" which Woodrow Wil- 
son began in New Jersey and seeks 
now to extend to other States. 

Tammany Hall is in a poor condition 
to wage such a war at this time. It is 
not the Tammanv Hall of fifteen or 



twenty years ago. With the hostile 
Democratic President at Washington, 
a hostile Democratic governor at Al- 
bany and an administration in New 
York City all hostile except the mayor 
and he not exactly subservient, the 
Tammany tiger has not had much good 
hunting in recent years. In fact, ever 
since New York became Greater New- 
York, the tiger has had to hustle to 
find provender. A complete defeat in 
New York City in the coming munici- 
pal election would make the very ex- 
istence of Tammany Hall as a political 
force precarious. John Purroy Mit- 
chel has been selected to administer 
the fatal blow. 
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There is poetic justice in this selec- 
tion of a young Irishman to do the 
trick, and especially of a young Irish 
Catholic. Mitchcl's grandfather was 
that leader of the "Voung Ireland" 
movement who, in 1848, as editor of 
The United Irishman, was adjudged 
guilty of treason to the British govern- 
ment and banished to Australia for 
fourteen years. Fscaping in 1854, he 
came with his three sons to America 
and settled in Virginia. One of the 
sons, James, came to New York and 
became fire marshal. He married a 
sister of Henry D. Purroy, a stanch 
anti-Tammany leader. Young Mitchel 
was lM>rn into the anti-Tammany at- 
mosphere of this home and he grew 
lusty on it. The first recorded utter- 
ance of the young man after he entered 
upon his public career showed this. 
It was terse and profane. He was 
promised a judgeship at $17,500 a year 



if he would drop an investigation he 
was making. "Tell Murphy to go to 
h — 11" was his response, and that 
ended negotiations. Mitchel kept on 
investigating. The Tammany presi- 
dent of Manhattan boro, Ahearn, was, 
in consequence, soon after removed 
from his office by Governor Hughes. 
Haffen, president of the Bronx boro, 
soon traveled the same road. Bermel, 
president of Queens boro, joined the 
procession by resigning. Young Mit- 
chel was but twenty-seven at the time, 
but it looked as tho, with the loyal 
backing of Mayor McClcIlan and Gov- 
ernor Hughes, he might soon send the 
whole Tammany outfit to the place he 
told Murphy to go to. But it takes time 
to make real investigations and Mc- 
Clellan's administration came to an end 
while Mitchel was on the trail of a 
fourth boro president. 
Mitchel's career has been short but 




HEARS THE MARKS OK THE I'ATKH'tAN" 

Just what that* mark* are wc arr not prepared to say; but John Purroy Mitchel. Fusion 
candidate (or Mayor of New York, is said tn have them. He la In independent, ami-Tammany 
Democrat, and ha* the stamp of approval of President Wilson and Secretary McA.lno. Hi« 
election will, it is hoped, he the beginning of a contest that will drive Tammany from its position 
as the "regular" Democratic nrganiiation. 



swift After graduating at St John's 
College in Fordham and Columbia 
law school, he entered the office of the 
corporation counsel as an assistant. 
That was where he was when he be- 
gan the investigations spoken of above. 
Hut to give him greater facilities Mc- 
Clellan made him commissioner of ac- 
counts, and this was where he de- 
veloped his remarkable appetite for 
figures. He went into department after 
department and smelled his way through 
interminable accounts to the graft and 
waste and inefficiency hidden among 
them. "To gather the experts and the 
departmental specialists around his own 
library table at home," says one writer, 
"and spend a whole evening over the 
bewildering arrays of facts and figures 
which represent a department's allow- 
ance for the year is his idea of an en- 
joyable evening. He would rather 
wrestle with the economies of the 
board of education than go to the 
opera." When he ended his investiga- 
tions he knew more about the details 
of our municipal government than any 
other man living. Says the N. Y. 
Times: "He is that new thing in mu- 
nicipal history in America — a munici- 
pal expert. There is probably no man 
in an administrative office in this city 
to-day who knows more about the de- 
tail of municipal government" 

When Gaynor was elected mayor 
four years ago. on the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket, all the Fusion candidates 
for the other offices were elected at the 
same time. Mitchel was one of them. 
He became president of the board of 
aldermen ami. by virtue of his office, 
a member of the hoard of estimate, 
which is really the governing board of 
New York City. When Mayor Gaynor 
was shot in August, 1910, Mitchel he- 
came acting mayor. The vigor with 
which he proceeded to clean up Coney 
Island is still remembered with shud- 
ders in the "tenderloin district." He 
found the mail full of complaints and. 
in the time-honored way. asked the po- 
lice commissioner to investigate. The 
commissioner did so and reported Co- 
ney Island in excellent condition. But 
Mitchel then and there departed from 
the time-honored way. He put a num- 
l»er of investigators of his own at 
work, sending them in pairs to Coney 
Island. After getting their reports, 
Mitchel got busy. The inspector of 
police in charge of Coney Island was 
reduced to a captaincy, and in a few 
days the crooks and confidence men 
and painted ladies of Coney Island 
formed a spectacular procession, headed 
by a brass band, and amid the jeers 
and cheers of tens of thousands of 
spectators marched along the principal 
highway to the railway station and de- 
parted for other fields of activity. Even 
Gaynor's return to office didn't save 
the Police Commissioner. Baker. He 
was forced to resign not long after. 
As a result of this experience. Mitchel 
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believes the police problem is, after 
all, a simple one. "Men dealing with 
thousands of persons all over the city," 
he says, "must leave a trail which is 
very easily traced if the men higher up 
really wish to trace it, instead of send- 
ing in lying reports to the police com- 
missioner and to the mayor. It has not 
been difficult for the district attorney 
to get the records of the four inspectors 
convicted of conspiracy." All the legis- 
lative change he would ask would be 
the creation of a corps of detectives 
for the use of the mayor by which he 
could check up the work of the police 
department for himself. 

Mitchel is described by those who 
know him as intense, serious and even, 
for a young man, austere. He spends 
but little time on social pleasures, and 
his official duties are but seldom bright- 
ened up by humor. He can be tart and 
quick and sharp; but a lightness of 
touch, says one of his biographers, is 
not his. A sense of humor has never 
'saved him in difficult moments. He is 
always deadly earnest, sometimes al- 
most painfully so. He dresses well 
and, according to one observer, he 
"bears the marks of the patrician." He 
has the straightforward look of a man 



neither nervous, shifty, nor timid. 
Here is one of the pen-pictures of him: 

"He is tall and slender— thin would not 
be an inappropriate term of description. 
The brevity of perimeter prohably in- 
creases the effect of altitude, but he looks 
to stand about six feet, and maybe he 
weighs 150. It is in the face and hands 
that the personal force which put him 
through his years as commissioner of 
accounts shows so brilliantly. He has 
the long-lingered, large-jointed, big-veined 
hands which almost invariably belong to 
men who actually do things. His head 
is neither large nor small and it gets a 
good poise at the top of a long and sup- 
ple neck. He has a high forehead, broad 
at the base, with high, arched eye- 
brows. His forehead is exceptionally 
high and broad and his nose long and 
straight. The nose is the most striking 
feature in his face. His lips arc thin 
and arc usually tightly compressed. The 
eyes are cold and stern and the face is 
thin. 

"Mr. Mitchel is never quiet. He walks 
with a long, swinging stride which makes 
most men hustle when they try to keep 
pace with him. He talks with his mouth, 
his eyes, his hands and feet— figuratively 
speaking. That is the impression of 
alertness which he gives. So impatient 
is he with the man who stumbles over 



the utterance of an idea that he graspj 
it, drags it out and answers it before 
the slow man knows it has been stated." 

Mitchel was the youngest man ever 
appointed commissioner of accounts, 
the youngest man ever elected presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen, the 
youngest man ever appointed collector 
of the port in N'ew York. If elected 
this fall, he will be the youngest man 
ever elected mayor of Greater New 
York. The one thing that gives most 
solicitude to many voters who would 
naturally support the Fusion candidate 
is this question: To what extent is he 
a tool of William Randolph Hearst? 
In the fight over subways he opposed 
to the very last the arrangement finally 
made, apparently following the cue 
given by the Hearst newspapers. His 
nomination, instead of that of Mc- 
Aneny or Whitman, is ascribed in large 
part to the insistent support of Hearst's 
followers. He has shown a disposition 
to favor municipal ownership and 
operation to a degree that has alarmed 
many of the less radical citizens. 
Mitchel's friends, however, scout the 
idea that he can ever be the tool of 
Mr. Hearst or anyone else. 



COUNT BERCHTOLD: THE BEARER OF AUSTRIA'S BURDEN 

IN THE BALKANS 



T EVER has that genius for 
l^k I diplomacy which makes the 
I ^kl Austro-IIungarian Minister 
Y ^| for Foreign Affairs. Count 
Leopold Rerchtold, the cen- 
tral figure of European politics, won a 
greater triumph in the Balkans than is 
afforded him by Rumania's interven- 
tion. The whole career of Count 
Berchtold seemed a wreck when the 
war in the Balkans broke forth, ob- 
serves the Paris Figaro. He plucked 
the fruit of Austrian policy from the 
flaming forest of Turkey's doom. He 
pent up Montenegro anil he held Servia 
back from the sea she coveted. There 
seemed a time when Bulgaria must 
seize the hegemony of a Balkan league 
in spite of the firccks, until Rumania, 
instigated, we are asked to believe, by 
Count Berchtold. threw her sword into 
the balance. No diplomacy emerges 
from the battles of the Balkans in any- 
thing like definite shape except that of 
Count Berchtold. and no task presented 
by the long crisis was more desperate 
and metre heroic. The Count has out- 
witted Russia and checked Italy. He 
is the supreme genius of European 
diplomacy to the bedazzled judgment 
of our French contemporary. 

Not that his head is turned. "F.vcry 
morning when the weather is fine," to 
follow the admiring sketch written for 
the London Mail by one who knows 
him well, 'you may see fount Leopold 



Berchtold walking from his handsome 
Vienna residence, the Strttdelhof Pal- 
ace, to the Foreign Office on the Ball- 
hausplatz." The impeccably waxed 
mustache does not conceal the curving, 
smiling, almost mischievous lips. The 
pink checks arc not hollowed by los« 
of sleep. The bald dome is surmounted 
by a gray felt hat. as a rule, and the 
cane swings freely as the thin, tall fig- 
ure of the Count advances at a brisk 
pace. He might Ik' taken for a patron 
of the arts, so extremely elegant is his 
deportment, or he might pass for a 
|K>et, so romantically floes he move. 
Not a trace of the official manner or 
the official reserve of Vienna is im- 
plied in his" frequent greetings of pass- 
ers-by or in the readiness he evinces to 
glance into shop windows. One might 
see him halt several minutes to study a 
picture display until, with the air of 
him who suddenly remetn1>ers that time 
is precious, he looks at his watch and 
hurries on. There are few more 
familiar figures in the streets of 
Vienna. He has the disposition for 
which the people of that city arc 
famous — light, careless, aristocratic, 
artistic. 

The year and a half durinpr which 
Count Berchtold has conducted the 
diplomacy of his native land would 
seem to have lent his visage some 
sternness. There is a deep crease be- 
tween the brows now lie is said to 



addict himself more than ever to the 
piano, upon which he exercizes a 
miraculous gift. Time was when he 
used the brush daily in the perfection 
of landscape studies which can be seen 
in the houses of his friends now and 
then. Latterly he has not painted, but 
he is a patron of the art in the most 
discriminating sense. His gallery re- 
flects a taste formed in Italy, just as 
his library proclaims the student of 
English literature. He speaks the lan- 
guage of England with absolute flu- 
ency, as, for that matter, does his wife, 
one of the noted hostesses of Vienna. 
She was an ornament of London so- 
ciety when her father, Count Karolyi, 
acted as ambassador there. Only a 
fortune as vast as that of Count Berch- 
told could endure the financial strain 
of the scale of existence maintained in 
Vienna by this brilliant couple. The 
Count is partial to the society of artists. 
His conversation has been described 
by one of his admirers in the Paris 
press as a blend of the wit of Scarron 
with the fine taste of a Medici. His 
judgment of a painter or of a poet Is 
given the weight always attached to the 
verdict of one who loves what he talks 
about as well as knows it. 

Few things ruffle the Count more, 
we rear) in the London daily, than the 
insinuation that he is subtle, profound. 
Machiavelian. The Figaro represents 
the Count as master of an art of high 
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and noble simplicity. He strives to 
carry this simplicity from his private 
life into his public career, with results 
that puzzle the journalists of Europe 
sorely. He happened, for example, to 
be spending a brief vacation at a pretty 
town in Austria, celebrated for its 
mineral spring. In the smoking room 
of the hotel he ran across an impover- 
ished and obscure writer for one of 
the Socialist organs. Quite an intimacy 
sprang up between the journalist and 
the diplomat, who went upon long 
walks together. The Count took pains 
to inform his companion that Austria 
had no secrets. He outlined the whole 
Balkan situation predicting exactly 
what has come to pass. The obscure 
journalist transmitted everything to 
the insignificant sheet he represented, 
to the great amusement of the press of 
Europe. The revelations were referred 
to as Count Berchtolds "trial bal- 
loons." They formed the basis, how- 
ever, of the high estimate now enter- 
tained with reference to his candor ami 
good faith. His predictions of what 
would happen have been verified by the 
result. His statements of Austro-Hun- 
garian policy have been confinnc/l by 
official Vienna's acts. Nevertheless the 
episode was a marked departure. The 
permanent officials at the Balhausplatz 
were stunned by such a display of in- 
discretion. It has l>ccn noticed since 
the Balkan crisis became acute that 
Vienna takes the world into her con- 
fidence, the candor representing the 
attitude of the Count. The old secrecy 
has gone and indiscretion has been 
reared into a virtue. 

Elegance is the "note" of Count 
Berchtold. He is seen in the latest type 
of motor car. His servants wear the 
most stunning liveries, a circumstance 
by no means implying that they appear 
in the loudest. The Count himself is 
one of the best-dressed men in Vienna. 
His abode in the Austrian capital is 
furnished in a style of the most fin- 
ished kind. Regularly every spring 
the furniture is renewed in all the 
rooms, the pictures are newly framed, 
and the woodwork done over. The 
piano in the conservatory is a work of 
art apart from its tone and tuning. N'o 
detail of these arrangements escapes the 
eye of the Count himself, who exploits 
his artistic temperament regardless of 
financial considerations. His dinners 
are the marvel of the diplomatic corps. 
His social gifts arc too fine to be 
eclipsed by the magnificence with 
which he surrounds himself, for never 
lived an aristocrat who could draw a 
truer line between ostentation and im- 
peccable taste. His army of servants 
spare a guest the necessity of asking 
for even the newspaper at breakfast 
or a nosegay for one's buttonhole. 

Time was when Count Berchtold af- 
forded himself the luxury of the finest 
Stable in all Europe. He actually 



challenged the supremacy of Baron Al- 
phonse de Rothschild on the French 
turf not so long ago. He has given 
great encouragement to aviation as a 
sport. He has patronized the most 
spectacular of automobile races. The 
enthusiasm with which he threw him- 
self into these pastimes was equalled 
only by the generosity he displayed in 
expending his immense income to pro- 
mote them. N'ow that official cares 
monopolize him. he can not, it seems, 
find time for a conference with his 
trainers. His stables are depleted. Tic 
must snatch what recreation he can in 
his library and music room, where he 
may be found in the small hours of the 
morning (luring the Vienna season. 
Promptly at six he plunges into his 
bath, breakfasting before seven always. 
In the summer he often rises with the 
sun for a hunt in the woods of one of 
his estates, a magnificently kept game 



preserve. It is said of Count Berch- 
told that he has never visited all his 
Austrian estates, they are so numerous. 

The courtesy of manner for which 
Count Berchtold is so famed was ac- 
quired, the Figaro says, in Paris, 
where he acted as a secretary of em- 
bassy in his youth. He belonged to a 
preeminently aristocratic set. Fencing, 
dancing, kissing the hands of ladies 
and arts of that sort come most natu- 
rally to this paragon of good form. His 
acquaintance with the intricacies of the 
traditional court ctiquct of Vienna is 
so complete that, it seems, the I laps- 
burgs themselves never dispute his de- 
cision on such points. He is a distin- 
guished authority upon the fashions 
not only for his own sex but for Arch- 
duchesses. There are princesses at the 
court of Vienna who feel at ease, we 
read, only when the Count has given 
them a second look in a ball room. 
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TSEN CHUN HSIEN: LEADER OF THE SOUTHERN 

REBELLION IN CHINA 



FEW students of the crisis con- 
fronting Yuan Shi Kai in 
Peking, so far as their views 
are reflected in the European 
press, attach importance to his 
announcement of the defeat of '["sen 
Chun Hsien. In selecting as their gen- 
eralissimo and as president of their se- 
cessionist republic so brilliant an ad- 
ministrator as Tsen Chun Hsien, the 
southerners, according to the London 
Times, insured at least a respectable 
career for their movement. He has 
wealth, character, capacity. He has 
spent his active years at the Chinese 
court. His name is known in every 
province because of his success in every 
enterprise with which his name was 
ever connected. He is strong, deter- 
mined, purposeful, fertile in expedient. 
Those who know China well deem 
Tsen the ablest man in the eighteen 
provinces — free from the vices of 
Yuan, without the cupidity of Yuan. 
His motives inspire no suspicion among 
his followers. There are Europeans 
who regard Tsen Chun Hsien as the 
most subtle of all the actors on the 
vast Chinese stage. They insist that 
he is playing a part with more histri- 
onic art than Yuan Shi Kai possesses. 
He is animated only by an inveterate 
grudge. Beneath a profession of aus- 
tere holiness he conceals the vices of 
his unrestrained youth. One thing 
alone is certain— Yuan Shi Kai must 
spend many a sleepless night before 
he triumphs over Tsen Chun Hsien. 

Terror might be called the specialty 
of Tsen Chun Hsien. He has lived in 
the atmosphere of it. He has dissemi- 
nated the sentiment with reference to 
himself as a matter of administrative 
policy. In this respect the resemblance 
between himself and his late father, 
most terrible of all the terrible vice- 
roys of Yunnan, is pronounced by the 
Paris Gaulois incredible. In his days 
of power the father of Tsen Chun 
Hsien, borne in a litter through the 
streets of his provincial capital, would 
cry, from sheer force of habit, every 
time he saw a pedestrian: "Cut off his 
head! Cut off his head!" The sight 
of a fellow creature boiled in oil af- 
forded him the most unmitigated sat- 
isfaction. He awarded prizes to any- 
one who could invent some new and 
exquisite torture. In this atmosphere, 
then. Tsen Chun Hsien grew up. He 
was permitted as a special treat, when 
quite a little boy. provided he had been 
good, to witness the punishment of 
those who had incurred the penalty of 
having red-hot irons thrust through 
their nostrils. He even took a hand in 
the discipline. 

Ferocity was not alone the basis of 
the prodigious success achieved at the 
court of the great empress dowager, 



Tzu Hsi. by the esurient Tsen Chun 
Hsien. She was first attracted to 
him by his wonderfully pleasing voice, 
which she compared upon first hear- 
ing it, we read in the Dibats, to the 
sound of silver bells. The well-bred 
young aristocrat spent hours daily in 
reading the classics to the royal dame. 
He eagerly embraced those autocratic 
and conservative opinions which gave 
tone to society within the forbidden 
city before the boxer uprising. He 
traveled about the eighteen provinces 
on various official expeditions in 
such magnificence that his retinue 
was described as a moving rainbow. 
He delighted the empress dowager 
when he returned to the forbidden 
city by the present of the severed hand 
of an enemy or the ear of some cap- 
tious critic. In return she presented 
him with a painted fan or one of her 
poems. 

Few native Chinese of Tsen's ex- 
alted social position took more pains 
to realize the ideals of his class. His 
yamen, or official residence, when he 
ruled a province, became a shrine of 
Chinese art. His rounds of official vis- 
its or his tours of inspection meant the 
depopulation of the whole surround- 
ing area, so great was the terror he 
inspired. He possessed a regiment of 
concubines. He heaped up treasure 
despite the prodigality of his feasts. 
He spent no time in idleness, either. 
In outwitting the devices of the rich 
who sought to evade his measures of 
confiscation he shrank from no torture. 
In early life, none the less, he was 
celebrated for the beauty of his man- 
ner no less than for the beauty of his 
face. Like nearly all men whose tem- 
peraments and habits are sanguinary, 
he was very eager to lie loved, most 
anxious for the approbation of his fel- 
low creatures. At the termination of 
one of his periods of administration in 
a remote province it was declared that 
all the inhabitants liked him because 
all who did not had been put to the 
sword. He has been known to shed 
copious tears when the head of some- 
body or other was brought in by his 
orders. He had likewise special rules 
of punishment, adapted to the rank 
and degree of those whom he slew. 
He would not permit the decapitation 
of one who had mastered the supreme 
classics nor would he allow the boiling 
in oil of those who emerged first at 
the periodic examinations. Special 
modes of torture were invented for 
those- whose abilities or careers dif- 
ferentiated them from the common 
herd. 

That tendency to madness which 
some enemies of Tsen Chun Hsien de- 
tect in bis family — one of his ances- 
tors insisted upon dressing like a pea- 



cock and another drank only blood and 
water — explains not only his vagaries, 
but his high capacities. He has the 
cunning, it is said, of the madman, and 
he seems never to go to sleep. Of his 
extraordinary capacity there can be no 
doubt. He has organized regiments of 
fighting men who fight— a task found 
difficult by Yuan Shi Kai. He rallies 
the natives to his support because of 
his reputation for always keeping his 
word. But his chief claim to consid- 
eration is the fame that has come to 
him in recent years through his ascetic 
mode of life, his unremitting pursuit 
of holy exercizes and his absolute hu- 
mility. The career of Saint Augustine 
does not, in the opinion of our French 
contemporary, afford a more impress- 
ive instance of the complete trans- 
formation of a character. 

The great change in Tsen Chun 
Hsien dates apparently from his ap- 
pearance in Szcchucn in the capacity 
of viceroy of that province. He dis- 
played his old-time efficiency, rising 
from his l>ed at dead of night to in- 
spect the streets of his capital, or par- 
ticipating actively at the risk of his 
life in the labor of putting out a fire. 
It was noticed that his characteristic 
ferocity had deserted him. To the 
blank amazement of the people, he pro- 
fessed abhorrence of the custom of 
binding the feet of girl babies. The 
practice was stopped so far as he could 
effect a reform. He next announced 
the discovery that he was unfit to ex- 
ercize any kind of authority. Not long 
before the demise of the great empress 
dowager, he disappeared mysteriously 
and was ultimately reported as on a 
pilgrimage in the garb of a beggar to 
the shrines of holy men. The report 
that he had become a lunatic, as did 
his father before him. gained general 
credence. 

Instead of losing his mind, Tsen 
Chun Hsien, avers a writer in the Lon- 
don Navs, was filled with a sense of 
his own misdeeds, a consciousness of 
sin. Afoot, meanly attired, sleeping in 
the open air, begging his bread from 
door to door, he was discovered at last 
on his way to the grave of Confucius. 
The authorities of the province of 
Shantung at once placed a special train 
at the disposal of the brilliant viceroy. 
He declined the honor. Insisting that 
he was a mere private individual, Tsen 
rode, it is said, in a common cart be- 
side a coolie and sat down in the road 
when he partook of his meal of rice- 
cake. 

Tsen Chun Hsien in his weary 
pilgrimages has met the most influ- 
ential of the priests and they scent 
now all on his side. He remains pioua 
in the traditional Chinese sense, meek,, 
a leader of men in a spiritual field. 
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THE DANGEROUS NEW FREE WOMAN PORTRAYED IN 

"HINDLE WAKES" 



NF.W YORK audiences may 
have become so accustomed 
lo plays in which the poor 
but virtuous working girl 
weds ■ millionaire hero that 
they were quite unprepared to un- 
derstand that amazing young person, 
Fanny Hawthorn, who, in Stanley 
Houghton's play, "Hindle Wakes,"* re- 
fuses to marry the son of her wealthy 
employer. In spite of the unanimous 
praise of the critics, the play did not 
duplicate its London success. However, 
tO enthusiastically was Mr. Houghton's 
drama received in Chicago (where it 
was heartily endorsed by the Playgoing 
Committee of the Drama League), as 
well as in other middle western cities, 
that William I. Brady has decided to 
send "Hindle Wakes" on a tour of the 
larger cities of the United States. 

Altho "Hindle Wakes" was first pro- 
duced in London scarcely more than a 
year ago by Miss Horniman's Reper- 
toire Company of Manchester, it has 
already taken its place as one of the 
masterpieces of contemporary drama. 
The l.ondon Times wonders how Fanny 
Hawthorn could have passed the cen- 
sor, but considers it a good thing that 
she did. "Her defence will open the 
eyes of the uninitiated. It is a plea 
and an attitude that will be scorned by 
the narrow-minded and the ostriches. 
Hut it is a plea that should he heard. 
It is of value in these days of the 
battle of the sexes. It heralds the 
movement of the future. It is inevi- 
table that one day the sexual position 
of the woman will become as acute a 
<|tirstion as that of her political rights. 
Therefore it is well that the way should 
be paved, and such a play as 'Hindle 
Wakes' is of greater value than a mere 
faithful picture of Midland life, be- 
cause it forces the reader to give 
earnest thought to that which in our 
community is always repressed under 
the shield of tradition, convention, and 
even education." 

Fanny Hawthorn is a weaver in the 
Daisy Bank Mill, in Hindle. Lanca- 
shire, She is a sturdy, determined, 
dark little girl, with thick lips, a broad, 
short nose and big black eyes. Her 
lather and mother are under the im- 



• Hi Mut WaKML A pUy in three act«. by 
Stanley llmiahlnn. Huston: John W. t.ucc it 
< '. mpany. All right* rrnetsed. 



pression that she has been spending 
the week-end in Blackpool during the 
Hindle "wakes," with another mill girl 
named Mary Hollins. But Mary Hol- 
lins has been drowned along with seven 
others while aboard a sailing l>oat that 
has been run down by an excursion 
steamer. Consequently, in spite of the 
precautions she has taken to prevent 
her parents from learning about her 
adventure, Fanny, who is unaware of 
the death of Mary Hollins. is unable 
to explain where and with whom she 
has passed her holidays. She is put 
through a sort of "third degree" by 
her stern parents. When they tell her 
of Mary's death, in whose company she 
claimed to have been, Fanny breaks 
down. Mrs. Hawthorn, with the per- 
sistence of a district attorney, soon 
fastens the guilt upon her daughter. 
After a long cross-examination she 
finally sits down at the table opposite 
Fanny, 

Mrs. Hawthorn. When you were in 
Llandudno did you happen 
to run across Alan JcfT- 
cote? 

Fanny. How did you 
know ? 

Mrs. Hawttiorn. (Smil- 
11/1/ grimly.) I didn't. You've 
just told me. 

Fanny. (Gives a low 
moon.) Oh! (She buries 
her head and sobs.) 

Mrs. Hawthorn. (To 
Christopher.) Well. What 
do you think of her now? 

Christopheh. (Daced.) 
Nat Jeffcotc's lad? 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Ay! 
Nat Jcffcote's lad. But 
what does that matter? If 
it hadn't been him it would 
have hecn some other lad. 

Christopher. Nat and 
me were lads together. We 
were pals. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Well, 
now thy girl and Nat's lad 
are pals. Pull thyself to- 
gether, man. What art go- 
ing to do about it? 

Christopher. I don't 
know, rightly. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Aren't 
you going to give heratalk- 
ing-to? 

< hnistophfr. What's the 
K<kk1? 

Mrs. Hawthorn. What's 



the good? Well. I like that! My father 
would have got a stick to me. {She turns 
to Fanny. I Did he promise to wed you ? 

Fanny (In a loiv voice.) No. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Why not? 

Fanny. Never asked him. 

Mrs. 1 1 awt horn. You little fool! Have 
you no common sense at all ? What did 
you do it for if you didn't make him 
promise to wed you? 

Fanny refuses to divulge any of the 
details f her affair with Alan Jeffcotc, 
the handsome and Spoiled son of her 
employer. Her father sends her to bed. 
Mrs. Hawthorn, whose austere moral- 
ity is altogether practical and business- 
like, immediately urges her husband to 
go at once to the Jeffcotc mansion and 
to insist upon a marriage between the 
two young people. "It's a fine chance, 
and don't you forget it." she exclaims. 

Christopher. He ought to wed her. I 
don't knew what Xat'll say. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Look here, if you're 
nut going to stand out for your rights 




"WHAT DO VOU THINK OF HER NOW?" 
Fanny'n parent* discover that »1ie has been »pendniit the week- 
end in a hotel with yonnf Alan Jeffcote. 
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I'll come myself I'm not afraid of Nat 
Jeff cole, not if he owned twenty mills like 
Daisy Bank. 

Christopher. I'm not afraid of him, 
neither, tho he's a bad man to tackle. 
(He rises.) Where's my hat? (Mrs. 
Hawthorn gives liim his hat and stub, 
and he goes to the door.) 

Mrs. Hawthorn- I say. I wonder if 
she's done this on purpose, after all. 
Plenty of girls have made good matches 
that way. 

Christopher. She said they never men- 
tioned marriage. You heard her. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Well, he mightn't 
have gone with her if she had. Happen 
she's cleverer than we think t 

Christopher. She always was a deep 
one. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. That's how Bamber's 
lass got hold of young Greenwood. 

Christopher. But there was a— He 
couldn't help it so well. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Yes. (She reflects.) 
Ah, well. You never know what may 
happen. 

Alan Jeffcote is engaged to Beatrice 
Farrar, daughter of Sir Timothy, an 
old roue. The marriage will mean 
much to old Nat jeffcote, and he be- 
lieves that it will make his son the 
richest man in Ilindlc some day. But 
late that night, when old Chris Haw- 
thorn calls on him. he little suspects 
that his "lad" is involved in the dis- 
grace of his old chum's daughter. 
Fully realizing his own importance in 
the community, and with a keen appre- 
ciation of his own generosity, he offers 
his aid in straightening out the affair. 

Jmcmr. I'll help thee any road I can. 
But you mustn't take it too much to 
heart. It's not the first time a job like 
this ha* happened in Hindle. and it won't 
be the last! 

Christopher That's true. But it's poor 
comfort when it's your own lass that's 
got into trouble. 

Jeffcote. There's many a couple living 
happy to-day as first come together in 
that fashion. 

Christopher. Wedded, you mean? 

Jeffcote. Ay! Wedded, of course. 
What else do you think I meant? Docs 
the lad live in Hindle? 

Christopher. Ay! (He does not know 
ho'c to btcok it to Jeffcote.) 

Jeffcote. Whose shed docs he work 
at? 

Christopher. Well, since you put it 
that way. he works at yours. 

Jeffcote. At Daisy Bank? Do I know 
him ' 

Christopher. Ay! You know him well. 

Jfffcotf. Then by Gad! I'll have it 
out with him to-morrow. If he doesn't 
pmmi-e to wed thy Fanny I'll give him 
the sack. 

Christopher. (Paced.) Give him the 
suck 1 

Jfffcotf. And I'll go further. If he'll 
be a decent lad and make it ritfht with 
her at once. I ll see that he's well looked 
after at the mill. We're old pals. Chris. 
;m<l I can't do no fairer than that, can I ? 

Christopher. No. 

jFFH-rrrv. Now. then, who's the chap? 



Christopher. Thou'll be a bit sur- 
prised-like, I reckon. 

Jetkcote. Spit it out! 

Christopher. It's thy lad, Alan. 

Jeffcote. (Sharply.) What? (.-1 slight 
panse.) Say that again. 

Christopher. Thy lad. Alan. 

Jeffcote. My bd. 

Christopher. Ay! (After a short 
pause. Jeffcote strings up in a blazing 
rage.) 

Jeffcote. Damn you, Chris Hawthorn! 
Why the devil couldn't you tell me so 
before? 

Christopher. I were trying to tell thee. 

Nat— 

Jeffcote. Trying to tell me. Hasn't 
thou got a tongue in thy head that thou 
mun sit there like a bundle of gray-cloth 
while I'm making a fool of myself this 
road? 

The old Lancashire mill-owner, tho 
perhaps pitiless in his exploitation of 
the workers in Daisy Bank Mill, has 
a Puritan point of view regarding 
sexual morality, so that when he dis- 
cusses the matter later that night with 
the semi-intoxicated Alan, he makes 
the boy understand that he must wed 
Fanny. 

Alan. What do you want me to do? 

Jeffcote. I know what thou's going to 
do. Thou's going to wed the lass. 

Alan. What do you say? 

Jeffcote. Thou's heard me all right, 

Alan. Wed her? Finny Hawthorn! 

Jeffcote. Ay! Fanny Hawthorn. 

Alan. But I cannot. 

Jeffcote. Why not? 

Aun. You know— Beatrice— I can't! 

Jeffcote. Thou mun tell Beatrice it's 
off. 

Alan. How can I do that? 

Jfffcotf. That's thy lookout. 

Alan. (Rising and h iding oh to the 
mantelpiece.) I-onk here. 1 can't do it. 
It isn't fair to Beatrice. 

Jeffcote. It's a pity thou didn't think 
of that before thou went to Llandudno! 

Alan. But what can I tell her? 

Jeffcote. Thou mun tell her the truth 
if thou can't find owt better to say. 

Alan. The truth! (Alan again col- 
lapses in the choir. A pause.) 

Jfffcotf What's done is done. We've 
got to stand by it. 

Alan. Father! I don't want to wed 
Fanny. I want to wed Beatrice. 

Jkfftote. Dost thou love Beatrice? 

Ai an. Yes. 

Jefhtite I'm glad of it. It's right that 
thou should suffer as well as her. 

Upon hearing his father's decree, 
Alan breaks down. He reproaches his 
father, who retorts : "Thou'rt a man 
now. not a kid!" "It's me that's got 
to go through it. It doesn't hurt thee 
if I wed Fanny Hawthorn," replies 
Alan. 

Jeffcote. So thou thinks it easy for 
me to see thee wed Fanny Hawthorn' 
Hearken' D..M know how I began life? 
Dost know that I started as tenter in 
Walmcslcy's stieil when I were eight 
year? of ,,ge, and that when the time 
comes I shall leave the biggest fortune 



ever made in the cotton trade in Hindle? 
Dost know what my thought has been 
when laboring these thirty years to get 
all that brass together? Not what pleas- 
ure 1 could get out of spending, but what 
power and influence 1 were piling up the 
while. I was set on founding a great 
firm that would be famous not only all 
over Lancashire, but all over the world, 
like Horrockses or Calverts or Hornbys 
of Blackburn. Dost think as I weren't 
right glad when thou goes and gets en- 
gaged to Tim Farrar's lass? Tim Farrar 
as were mayor of Hindle and got knighted 
when the King come to open the new 
Town Hall. Tim Farrar that owns Lane 
End Shed, next biggest place to Daisy 
Bank in Hindle. Why. it were the dear- 
est wish of my heart to sec thee wed 
Tim Farrar's lass; and, happen, to see 
thee running both mills afore I died. And 
now what falls out? Lad as I'd looked to 
to keep on the tradition and build the 
business bigger still, goes and weds one of 
my own weavers! Dost think that's no 
disappointment to me? Hearken! I'd put 
down ten thousand quid if thou could 
honeslly wed Beatrice Farrar. But thou 
can't honestly wed her, not if I put down 
a million. There's only one lass thou can 
honestly wed now, and that's Fanny Haw- 
thorn, and by God I'm going to see that 
thou docs it ! 

The difficult position in which Alan 
Jeffcote finds himself leads to the ex- 
pression of very definite views on 
sexual morality by his mother, his fi- 
ancee Beatrice Farrar, and her father, 
the free and easy Sir Timothy. The 
next act is devoted to a clever and 
graphic delineation of the various 
points of view. Mrs. Jeffcote proves 
herself, in spite of her charm anil 
sweetness, a strong advocate of the 
double standard of morality, and coun- 
sels that Fanny be "paid off." Sir 
Timothy believes that the only immo- 
rality in such cases lies in "getting 
caught." Beatrice believes that Alan 
and Fanny arc to all intents and pur- 
poses already married, and declares 
that she would never consent to marry 
him while "Fanny Hawthorn has a bet- 
ter right to you than I have." 

The Hawthorns — Fanny and her 
father and mother — arrive at nine that 
evening in order to settle the whole 
matter with the Jeffcotes. They file in 
silently and awkwardly. Fanny wear- 
ing the shawl that Lancashire weavers 
wear over their heads instead of a hat. 
On her feet are the rough clogs of the 
millgirl. Fanny is sullen and impudent, 
refusing to divulge where Alan and she 
had spent the week-end. "If Mary 
hadn't been drowned, you'd never have 
found out about it," she says. "I'd 
never have opened my mouth, and Alan 
knows that." The whole matter and 
the proposed marriage are discussed by 
everyone except the girl herself. Mrs. 
Hawthorn insists upon a church wed- 
ding, "with the banns and everything." 
Alan wants to hear from Fanny. 
"Fanny 'II do what's thought best for 
her." retorts Mrs. Hawthorn. 
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Fanny. I was just wondering where 
I come in. 

Mrs. Hawthohn. Where you come in? 
You're a nice one to talk ! You'd have 
been in a line mess, happen, if you hadn't 
had us to look after you. You ought to 
be very thankful to us all, instead of sit- 
ting there hard like. 

Jeffcote. You'd better leave it to us, 
lass. We'll settle this job for you. 

Fanny. It's very good of you. You'll 
hire the parson and get the license and 
make all the arrangements on your own 
without consulting me, and I shall have 
nothing to do save turn up meek as a 
lamb at the church or registry office or 
whatever it is. 

Jeffcote. That's about all you'll be re- 
quired to do. 

Fanny. You'll look rather foolish if 
that's just what I won't do. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Don't talk silly, Fanny. 



Fanny. And what's more, I haven't the 
least intention of marrying him. 

Mrs. Hawthorn. She's taken leave of 
her senses ! ( They arc all surprised. Alan 
is pussted. Mrs. Jeff cole visibly bright- 
ens.) 

Jeffcote. Now, then, what the devil do 
you mean by that? 

Fanny. I mean what 1 say. and 1*11 
trouble you to talk to me without swear- 
ing at me. I'm not one of the family yet. 

Jeffcote. Well, I'm hanged! {He is 
much more polite to Fanny after this, for 
she has impressed him. But notv he rubs 
his head and looks round quecrly at the 
others.) 

The elder Jeffcotes and Hawthorns 
are amazed at Fanny's refusal. It is 
equally incomprehensible to Alan, who 
is suffering under the sacrifice he has 
made in order to "make an honest 



Alan. I gave her up because my father 
made me. 

Fanny. Made you? Good Lord, a 
chap of your age ! 

Alan. My father's a man who will 
have his own way. 

Fanny. You can tell him to go and 
hang himself. He hasn't got any hold 
over ycu. 

Alan. That's just what he has. He 
can keep me short of brass. 

Fanny. Earn some brass. 

Alan. Ayl I can earn some brass, but 
it'll mean hard work and it'll take time. 
And, after all. I shan't earn anything like 
what I get now. 

Fanny. Then all you want to wed me 
for is what you'll get with me? I'm to 
be given away with a pound of tea, as it 



Alan tells Fanny that Beatrice Far- 




don't want to marry Alan. 



SHOCKING! 

And what's more, I barcn't the leaat intention ot marrying him.' 



Jeffcote. What does she mean by that? 

Mrs. Hawthorn. Nothing. She's oidy 
showing off like. Don't heed her. 

Mrs. Jeffcote. I beg your pardon. We 
will heed her, if you please. We'll see 
■what it is she means by that. 

Jeffcote. Hark yon, lass. I'm having 
•no hanky-panky work now. You'll have 
to /Jo what you're bid, or maybe you'll find 
yourself in the cart. 

Christoi-hfji. Fanny, you'll not turn 
.stupid now? — 

Fa«ny. It doesn't suit me to let you 
•settle my affairs without so much as con- 
sulting me. 

Mrs Hawthorn. Consulting you! What 
is there to consult you about, I'd like to 
know? You want to marry Alan. I sup- 
pose, and all we're talking about is the 
best way to bring it about. 

Fanny. Tint's just where you make 
the mistake. I don't want to marry Alan. 

JtVfCOR, Eh? 



woman" out of Fanny. Fanny does not 
offer to explain until Alan asks that he 
be given fifteen minutes alone with the 
girl. The parents of both leave the 
room. Alan asks Fanny for an ex- 
planation of her refusal to marry him. 

Fanny. You can't understand a girl 
not jumping at you when she gets the 
chance, can you ? 

\i.\n. I can't understand you not tak- 
ing mc when you get the chance. 

Fanny. How is it you aren't going to 
marry Beatrice Farrar? 

Alan. I can't marry both of you. 

Fanny. Weren't you fond of her? 

Alan. Very. 

Fan ny. But vou were fonder of me— eh ? 
Alan. Well— 

Fanny-. Come, now, you must have 
been or you wouldn't have given her up 
for me. 



rar has given him up unselfishly and 
bravely. I le believes that Fanny is re- 
fusing to wed him because she docs 
not want to "spoil his life." "Thanks!" 
retorts Fanny. "Much obliged for the 
compliment." 

Fannv. Don't you kid yourself, my 
lad! It isn't because I'm afraid of spoil- 
ing your life that I'm refusing you. but 
because I'm afraid of spoiling mime. That 
didn't occur to you? 

Alan. It didn't. 

Fanny. You never thought that any- 
body else could be as selfish as your n If. 

Alan. I may be very conceited, but I 
don't see how you can hurt yourself by 
wedding me. You'd come in for plenty 
of brass, anyhow. 

Fanny. I don't know as money's much to 
go by when it comes to a job of this snrt 
It's more important to get the right chap 
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Alan. You like me well enough? 

Fannv. Suppose it didn't last? Wed- 
dings brought about this road have a 
knack of turning out badly. Would you 
ever forget it was your father bade you 
marry me? Xo fear! You'd bear me a 
grudge all my life for that. 

Ai.an. Hang it! I'm not such a cad as 
you make out 

Fannv. You wouldn't be able to help 
it It mostly happens that road. Look at 
old Mrs. Eastwood— hers was a case like 
ours. Old Joe Eastwood's father made 
them wed. And she's been separated from 
him these thirty years, living all alone in 
that big house at Valley Edge. Got any 
amount of brass, she has. but she's so 
lonesome-like she does her own house- 
work for the sake of something to oc- 
cupy her time. The tradesfolk catch her 
washing the front steps. You don't find 
me making a mess of my life like that. 

Alan. Look here. Fanny, I promise 
you I'll treat you fair all the time. You 
don't need to fear that folk'll look down 
on you. We shall have too much money 
for that. 

Fanny. I can manage all right on 
twenty-five hob a week. 

Alan. Happen you can. It's not the 
brass altogether. You do like me, as well, 
don't you? 

Fannv. Have you only just thought 
of that part of the bargain? 

Alan. Don't be silly. I thought of it 
long ago. You do like me ? You wouldn't 
have gone to Llandudno with me if you 
hadn't liked me? 

Fanny. Oh! yes, 1 liked you. 

Alan. And don't you like me now? 

Fannv. You're a nice, clean, well-made 
lad. Oh, ay! I like you right enough. 

Alan. Then, Fanny, for God's sake, 
marry me, and let's get this job settled. 

Fanny. Not me! 

Alan. But you must. Don't you see 
it's your duty to. 

Fannv. Oh! come. now. you aren't 
going to start preaching to me? 

Alan. No. I don't mean duty in the 
way Beatrice did. I mean your duty to 
me. You've got me into a hole, and it's 
only fair you should get me out. 

Fanny. I like your cheek! 

Alan. But just look here. I'm going 
to fall between two stools. It's all up 
with Beatrice, of course. And if you 
won't have me I shall have parted from 
her to no purpose; besides getting kicked 



out of the house by my father, more than 
likely I 

Fannv. Nay, nay! He'll not punish 
you for this. He doesn't know it's your 
fault I'm not willing to wed you. 

Alan. He may. It's not fair, but it 
would be father all over to do that. 

Fannv. He'll be only too pleased to 
get shut of me without eating his own 
words. He'll forgive you on the spot, 
and you can make it up with Beatrice 
to-morrow. 

Alan. I can never make it up with 
Bee! 

F"anny. Get away! 

Alan. You won't understand a girl 
like Bee. I couldn't think of even try- 
ing for months, and then it may be too 
late. I'm not the only pebble on the 
beach. And I'm a damaged one, at that I 

Fannv. She's fond of you, you said? 

Alan. Yes, I think she's very fond of 
me. 

Fanny. Then she'll make it up in a 
fortnight. 

Alan. (Moodily ) You said you were 
fond of me once, but it hasn't taken you 
long to alter. 

Fanny. All women aren't built alike. 
Beatrice is religious. She'll be sorry' for 
you. I was fond of you in a way. 

Alan. But you didn't ever really love 
me? 

Fannv. Love you? Good heavens, of 
course not ! Why on earth should I love 
you? You were just someone to have a 
bit of fun with. You were an amuse- 
ment—a lark. 

Alan. (Shocked.) Fanny! Is that all 
vou cared for me . 

Fannv. How much more did you care 
for me? 

Alan. But it's not the same. I'm a 
man. 

Fanny. You're a man, and I was your 
little fancy. Well, I'm a woman, and you 
were fwy little fancy. You wouldn't pre- 
vent a woman enjoying herself as well as 
a man, if she takes it into her head? 

Alan. But do you mean to say that 
you didn't care any more for me than a 
fellow cares for any girl he happens to 
pick up? 

Fanny. Yes. Are you shocked ? 

Alan. It's a bit thick: it is really! 

Fannv. You're a beauty to talk! 

Alan. It sounds so jolly immoral. I 
never thought of a girl looking on a 
chap just like that! 1 made sure you 



wanted to marry me if you got the chance. 

Fannv. No fear! You're not good 
enough for me. The chap Fanny Haw- 
thorn weds has got to be made of dif- 
ferent stuff from you, my lad. My hus- 
band, if ever I have one. will be a man, 
not a fellow who'll throw over his girl at 
his father's bidding ! Strikes me the sons 
of these rich manufacturers are all much 
alike. They seem a bit weak in the upper 
story. It's their fathers' brass that's too 
much for them, happen ! They don't know 
how to spend it properly. They're like 
chaps who can t carry their drink because 
they aren't used to it. The brass gets 
into their heads, like! 

When the parents are called back 
into the room, they arc shocked and 
surprised, and Mrs. Hawthorn is in- 
sanely angry. She announces that 
Fanny can go home and pack her 
things and be off. She wants no more 
of her. Christopher Hawthorn at- 
tempts to interfere, but he is silenced. 
Alan tells Fanny that he is not going 
to see her homeless. It is then that 
Fanny Hawthorn expresses her ultra- 
radical feminism and her simple theory 
of the economic independence of wom- 
an. "It's right good of you, Alan, but 
I shan't starve. I'm not without a 
trade at my finger tips, thou knows. 
I'm a Lancashire lass, and so long as 
there's weaving sheds in Lancashire I 
shall earn enough brass to keep me go- 
ing. I wouldn't live at home again 
after this, not anyhow ! I'm going to 
be on my own in future. (To Chris- 
topher.) You've no call to Ik* afraid. 
I'm not going to disgrace you But so 
long as I've to live my own life I 
don't see whv I shouldn't choose what 
it's to be." 

Confident of her ability to get along 
on "twenty-five bob a week" and free- 
dom. Fanny sets out to find a new 
home. She evidently feels that rags 
arc royal raiment when a girl has 
economic independence. Alan rushes 
over to win hack Beatrice, while the 
elder leffcotes. slightly nettled that one 
of the girls at Daisy Bank Mill has 
turned down their handsome "lad,"" 
nevertheless thankfully express satis- 
faction at the workings of Providence. 



THE VITAL ART OF THE RUSSIAN DANCERS 



THE ballet has been rejuve- 
nated by the Russian dancers. 
The theater may be revital- 
ized by the Russian ballet. 
Such is the claim of Huntley 
Carter. His book. "The New Spirit in 
Drama and Art" (Mitchell Kennerlev), 
brines forward this rather novel view. 
Americans may test the truth of bis 
claim shortly when Anna l'avlova 
brings to us a ballet of the new type 
and introduces to the United States the 
startling futuristic stage setting- of 
Michael Fi.kinc. who designed the 



highly artistic settings for "Boris 
Godunoff." 

Mr. Carter believes that the Russian 
dancers represent a "new classicism" 
in the theater. The secret of their art, 
be explains, lies in a wonderful synthe- 
sis of dancing, decoration, and music. 
"The threefold motive runs like a 
golden cord throughout the produc- 
tion, informing it. building it up. fash- 
ioning, as it were, a golden bowl out 
of which is poured the nectar of high 
artistic achievement . . . The Russian 
ballet nlTer« the spectacle ..f a world 



wherein a theme is handled with sim- 
plicity, beauty and strength, by three 
sets of hands working as one. and di- 
rected by a master builder." 

According to Mr. Carter, whose 
book is one of the first to present, in 
an adequate and amply illustrated form, 
the tendencies of the new art of the 
theater in Hurojie. the influence of Ib- 
sen has In-en to "destroy the theater." 
Since Ibsen, it has l>een usurped by a 
race of realists. Instead of symbol- 
ists, we have scientists and sociologists 
in the theater Let them return to the 
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laboratory, bids the champion of the 
new art. Turn the stage over to the 
Russian dancers and artists — to Bakst, 
Fokine, Xijinsky and Pavlova. 

The Russian ballet, as interpreted by 
Huntley Carter, is really aiming in the 
same direction as that which Gordon 
.Craig has in view. Simplicity, unity, 
continuity and rhythm are the princi- 
ples that guide the leaders of the mod- 
ern movement. Already the Moscow 
Art Theater has applied the principles 
with great success in dramatic produc- 
tions such as Maeterlinck's "The Blue 



London correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript informs us, tho as much, 
perhaps, by the "almost superhuman" 
genius of Pavlova as by the high ar- 
tistry of Mr. Fokine. Comparing the 
production with that of "Boris Godu- 
noff," the same writer notes: 



"The outcome is decorative, of picto- 
rial movement more than of emotional 
dance, and it seems still more so for the 
scenery and costumes that clothe it. . . . 
We see more Russian scenery of the sort 
that "Boris Godunoflf' at the Metropolitan 



recognized the revitalizing influence 
of the Russian dancers. "As an ac- 
tress," she exclaims in McClure's, "1 
salute the dancers with the reverence 
of a man for his ancestors. The dancer 
is certainly the parent of my own art, 
but he has other children. All arts of 
which the special attribute is music de- 
scend from the dancer." The great 
work of the Russian liallet, Ellen Terry 
continues, has been to do away with 
the degrading and vicious atmosphere 
that had surrounded the ballet of the 
old type. She explains: 




IOK1NF.S rt"Tl*R ISTIC SETTINGS 

The scenery for "Leu Preludes" by Lis«t. which Anna Pavlova will promt tn the American public this year, is Mid to be the last word m the- 
atrical art. The aim of the scenic artist ha* been In suggest a mood which harmoniics with and raises M a new level thr incomparable dancing of 
a Pavlova. 



Bird." In Paris the new spirit has 
received support from such diverse 
sources as the philosophy of Bergson, 
the poets headed by Tristan Dereme. 
the Syndicalists, the literary critics 
headed by Remy de Gourmont. At 
least this is the claim of Huntley < ".tr- 
ier. The new artists of the theater 
"are working in complete harmony 
with a system that exhibits a mistrust 
of big organizations yet a great trust 
of corporate life." 

The spirit of the new art of the bal- 
let is presented in striking fashion in 
"Lcs Preludes." a ballet arranged for 
Pavlova by Michael Fokine, of the 
Imperial Opera in St. Petersburg. The 
music is that which Liszt wrote to in- 
terpret I.amartine's "Meditations." At 
first thought it would seem impossible 
to achieve a unity of impression from 
such diverse sources This has been 
accomplished in skilful fashion, the 



first disclosed a few months ago. The 
scenery was necessarily historical, while 
the setting of 'The Preludes' is neces- 
sarily fantastic. The imaginary world of 
Liszt's music the Russian painter con- 
ceives as a world of green glade and 
brown cliff, dotted or garlanded with 
bright yellow flowers and interspersed 
with conventionalized and purely deco- 
rative trees that might come out of some 
glorified Noah's Ark. In the gray dis- 
tance behind arc the shapely outlined 
walls and towers of a fantastic castlr. 
All this is painted in flat tints, with little 
or no stage perspective, as a purely deco- 
rative background that is sensitive to vary- 
ing light and that deepens the sober-luted 
dresses outspread before it. As the imag- 
ination dwells upon it. the canvas seems 
to become a melancholy tapestry, before 
which pass melancholy trains in as grave 
miming.'' 

No less distinguished an actress of 
the "old" theater than Ellen Terry has 



"The presence of men in the ballet has 
an effect lieyond the pleasure afforded 
by the virile agility of their steps. It does 
away with the necessity for those femi- 
nine travesties of men known in our pan- 
tomimes as 'principal boys," who intro- 
duce an element into ballet which at its 
best makes a disturbing demand on our 
capacity for illusion, and at its worst is 
a little degrading. What has made the 
word 'ballet' a sort of synonym for vice 
if it is not the idea that it provides an 
opportunity for women to attract admir- 
ers — not of their dancing hut of their 
physical charm? I think that a mixed bal- 
let has the result of concentrating atten- 
tion on the art of the dance rather than 
on the seductiveness of the dancers. And 
the free and noble plastic of the male 
dancers in the Russian ballet has influ- 
enced the plastic of the women, making 
it far less sexual and far more beauti- 
ful. . . . 

"What always surprises us about the 
Russian ballet is its tiff. This vitality 
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GRACE AND V1RIUTV 

The introduction of the male into ballet dancing, claims 
Ellen Terry, has been a vitalizing and regenerating in. 
fluence. 



came sweeping on to the stage with Rus- 
sian matlrcs de ballet such as Fokine, who 
used tradition, used the technical perfec- 
tion of classical dancing, but would not 



be a sahx to them; with Rus- 
sian composers such as Boro- 
dini, Rimski-Korsakov. Glazou- 
nov, Lyadov, Arenski. Stra- 
vinskaya, and Chcrcpnin, the 
conductor of the ballet ; with 
Russian artists such as Alex- 
andre Dcnois and Leon Bakst ; 
with Russian dancers such as 
Xijinski." 

Writing in the now de- 
funct Rhythm a short time 
ago, Anne Estcllc Rice point- 
ed out that the Russian danc- 
ers were the precursors of a 
new theater. Her ideas on 
the subject arc very much 
akin to the fundamental ideas 
of Gordon Craig. "The the- 
ater,'* she claims, "is not a 
moral enterprise, nor a lite- 
rary manifestation, nor an 
exposition of realism (as or- 
dinarily understood)." 

"The theater is a place of 
action. It is the union of the 
theatrical arts to create a work 
of art. the equilibrium of the 
artistic elements acting and re- 
acting on each other to main- 
tain in a production all the 
qualities indispensable to a 
perfect representation of a 
dominant idea. Collaboration and the 
maintenance of a few fundamental prin- 
ciples will make the art of the theater a 
comparatively simple affair, and help to 



free it from the absurd confusion which 
has rendered it so complicated, . . . The 
relation of lines, shapes, masses, colors, 
and movement, the quality of line and 
color, create the life and make the stage 
a living force, instead of a maquettc of 
stupidly painted scenery." 

The genius of the Russians, Miss 
Rice goes on to point out, lies in their 
ability to appreciate keenly the value 
of line and movement and how to sym- 
bolize energy and force, the value of 
a dominant color and shape, and the 
value of daring juxtapositions to cre- 
ate life and movement in masses of 
color. She goes on: 

"The general and dominant idea of the 
Russian Ballets is based upon line. They 
have given a practical and artistic realiza- 
tion of what can be done with a fusion 
of theatrical elements, most successfully 
where the scenic decorator, costumier, 
musician, "maitre de ballet" and poet, by 
their harmonizing qualities, have created 
a scheme of one palette. The public, in- 
toxicated with their splendor, little real- 
izes the sensibility, logic, thoroughness 
and patience necessary to produce these 
marvelous representations. The Russian 
ballets arc elemental to the last degree, 
full of the visions of Asia, a tropical 
heat, not of stillness, but of new life born 
every instant, where realism and fantasy 
combine and multiply into a fluidity of 
moving reds, blues, oranges, greens, pur- 
ples, triangles, squares, circles, serpentine 
and zigzag shapes." 



A GREEK PAGEANT IN TENNESSEE 



THE most artistic and ambitious 
spectacle ever given in the 
South" is what a writer in 
Collier's Weekly calls the 
(ircek pageant. "The Fire 
Regained." recently organized in Nash- 
ville. Tennessee. Four performances 
took place. Thousands of people were 
attracted. Literary and artistic soci- 
eties vied with merchants' associations 
in supporting the venture. There was 
something like the spirit of Obcram- 
mergau in the seriousness and whole- 
hcartedncss with which the commu- 
nity carried through its chosen task. 

Sidney M. Hirsch. author and di- 
rector of the pageant, is only twenty- 
nine years old Me was born in Nash- 
ville, hut has traveled far and has al- 
ready made something of a reputation 
as poet, journalist, orientalist and lin- 
guist His associate. Frederic Henkel, 
who wrote the music for the pageant, 
is a young Nashville organist. Mrs. 
Rentnn McMillin. wife of an ex-gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, took the part of 
Pallas Athene. Local boys and girls, 
young men and women, filled in the 
cast of 600. A chorus of 500. a flock 
of 500 doves, a drove of 300 sheep and 
a chariot race were among the features 
of the s|iectaclc. 



The spot chosen for the production 
of the drama was the Centennial Park, 
the site of Nashville's Centennial Ex- 
position in 1897. There arc natural 
lakes, miles of drives, and in the cen- 
ter a reproduction of the 
Parthenon. This is the 
only accurate reproduc- 
tion of the Parthenon 
in the world. It is a 
model of architectural 
grace and beauty. Long, 
slightly sloping hillocks 
of grass fall from it on 
every side, and it was 
on one of these hillocks, 
immediately in front of 
the cast entrance of the 
building, that the pag- 
eant took place. "With 
the perfectly reproduced 
white-columned building 
as a background." com- 
ments a writer in Mu- 
sical America, "the site 
was a< ideal for a Greek 
drama as could be found 
anywhere." 

In writing the play. 
Mr. Hirsch endeavored 
to conform, as far M 
possible, to Greek stand- 



ards. He says (in the Nashville Dem- 
ocrat) : 

"It is not widely known and understood 
that Greek drama was primarily and es- 




DANI ING HEEoRE THE AMERICAS PARTHENON 



The Nashville pageant, "The Eire Regained." was held in 
front of the only accurate reproduction of the Parthenon to be 

found in the entire world. 
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scntially religious in character, and in 
this direction differs more than any other 
from modern drama. The plays in Greece 
were produced under sacerdotal author- 
ity. In fact, all who were connected with 
the production were of a religious per- 
suasion. The Greek word for 'actor' in- 
terpreted is moral teacher. Dramas 
themselves were sacred allegories, and 
had their source in religious myths. 

"Our nearest m<«dern approach to Gre- 
cian drama is that of the Passion Play 
at Ohcrammcrgau. But to the Greek the 
play meant far more than to a modern 
audience, for, firstly, if he was one of 
the multitude, mythological illusions and 
names of the gods were very familiar to 
him, and caused a ready association in 
his mind, for there were given during 
the year, and from his earliest childhood 
he was present at many religious festiv- 
ities and feasts given in honor of these 
deities. 

"Again, in the production of the drama 
the poet aimed at an artistry, technique 
and beauty of conception to appeal to the 
connoisseur and the artist, and lastly 
there was* the allegory, the recondite, 
inner truth for the philosopher and 
scholar. 

"There was no such thing as a run 
for a Grecian play. It was produced 
once and for all, at some festival in 
honor of some of the higher deities." 

The title, "The Fire Regained," al- 
ludes to the fire that burned continu- 
ally in the temple to I lestia, tended and 
guarded by thirty vestal virgins. The 
ancient belief was that if at any time 
this flame died out, its extinction was 
to be taken as an omen of wrath from 
the Olympian gods, and as betokening 
that one of the maidens had been un- 
true to her vows. On this motive the 
play turns. 

The first scene shows a shepherd 
lying asleep under a tree. His flock 
of sheep arc grazing nearby, tended by 
shepherd dogs. Suddenly a number of 
wood nymphs, dryads and other little 
maiden creatures of the woods appear, 
frolicking and dancing about. In the 
midst of their revel thev are disturbed 




DRYAI'S IX NASHVILLE 



The fir»! scene of the Greek pageant recently produced in 
Tenne»*ee was bucolic in spirit, and introduced dryads, satyrs 
and dancing mnidenv 



by wood demons and satyrs, who pur- 
sue and attempt to capture them. The 
maidens retreat to the wood, and again 
the shepherd is left sleeping quietly. 

Three muses are seen, sandal-shod 
and with flowing hair. They arc Eu- 
terpe, Calliope and Polyhymnia, and 
they transmit to the shepherd the power 
of lyric, epic and religious poetry. For 
it seems that he has been chosen to 
perform an important mission. 

Athene, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
next aptyears. All fall prostrate in rev- 
erence and awe. The goddess informs 
the youth that she has selected him as 
her messenger to race to Athens and 
save one of the thirty maidens who 
guards the sacred flame, who has been 
falsely accusetl of treason to her vows. 
The maiden is innocent, the goddess 
continues, and the accusation made 
against her is hut the conniving of the 
underworld demons, and their machi- 
nations can only be defeated by the 
goodly youth defeating the runners of 
the underworld in a race to rescue the 
maiden. 

At a glance from Athene the youth 
falls in a trance. The nine muses then 
wrap him in the white napery Ol the 
grave. Thirty-two somber men appear 
with torches, and after weird ceremony 
lower him into the sepulchre. As they 
would all depart, Athene, before the 
amazed eyes of the muses and somber- 
garbed men, resurrects the supposedly 
dead shepherd into life anew. She then 
gives the shepherd her shield and dis- 
appears. 

Then Eros, the youthful God of 
Love, appears, leading Pegasus, a sur- 
passingly beautiful white-winged stal- 
lion, seemingly aflame with light. The 
youth prays to the gods for help, 
mounts the horse and speeds off on his 
journey. 

Arriving in Athens, he finds that the 
sacred flame on the altar before the 
Parthenon has gone out, and that one 
of the vestal virgins has been charged 
with unchastity in conse- 
quence. The High Priest 
has decreed that she be 
tried by ordeal. 

Several tests have 
been applied, and these 
are exhibited in the 
drama. The first ordeal 
is that of dove flight, 
the maidens loosing hun- 
dreds of white doves 
with white streamers 
attached, and the men 
loosing black doves 
freighted with mourning 
bands. The oracle is to 
be decided, guilty if the 
doves fly to the left and 
innocent if to the right. 
A second ordeal is that 
of a chariot race be- 
tween a maiden driving 
white horses, and a black- 



A SOUTH F.RNF.R WITH A CREEK SOUL 
Mr. Sidney XI. llimch wrote and directed the 
Greek pageant, "The Fire Regained." lately 
given before immense audiences in Nashville. 
Tennessee. 



garbed male driving black horses. To 
the accompaniment of great moans and 
wailings from the maidens the black 
chariot wins, and the maiden is con- 
demned to immediate horrible death. 

The maiden is brought down to the 
altar and affixed to a post, with bulls 
facing her on either side. Then the 
high priest advances with the sacri- 
ficial knife to open the veins of the 
neck of the maiden, and cut the bonds 
of the bull. Just as he would strike, 
the god ''ermes. with great authori- 
tative voice, stays all proceedings. He 
informs them that the affair is no 
longer in the hands of mortals, for the 
gods have despatched five runners to 
decide the fate of the maiden. Just at 
this moment hideous demons with 
wriggling snakes in place of hair come 
into view. When they near the maiden 
they begin fighting amongst themselves 
for possession, and all fall prostrate in 
death. Then, to the shouts of great 
joy on the part of the maidens, the 
goodly runner breaks into view. 

The young poet takes a hammer and 
strikes a rock, and a spark is com- 
municated to the altar, and again the 
flame is rekindled. To the shouts of 
great acclaim, he releases the maiden, 
who. on becoming unbound, is discov- 
ered as the Goddess Athene herself, 
helmeted and triumphant. The god- 
dess mounts to the altar and stands 
unharmed amidst the flames. The en- 
tire body of priests and people then 
sing triumphant paeans of praise to 
supremest Jove. 

The full text of the drama is pub- 
lished bv G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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WORKING UP THE 

DO the French want war so 
badly.?" said one Paris cor- 
respondent of a London 
newspaper to another at the 
close of one of the plays 
that are lashing French jingo spirit to 
its limit. 

"No, they don't really want war," 
was the reply. "What they want is the 
feeling of war." 

War atmosphere is thick around 
Paris box offices, and has l>cen 50 fat- 
tening to them that plays one would 
have thought diplomatic prudence 
would have kept away from the fron- 
tier, have been allowed production even 
at such sensitive points as Nancy and 
Luneville. It was not always thus: 
when within the year Lavedan's "Ser- 
vir" was put into rehearsal at the 
Comedie Franchise the committee grew 
nervous at the last moment, and Lave- 
dan, piqued, took his play to Sarah 
Bernhardt's stage, where, in spite of 
its unusual form, two acts, it was one 
of the breath-taking successes of the 
season. Considering what foreign re- 
lations have since had to stand. "Ser- 
vir" seems mild, war-play tho it be ; it 
is everywhere compared to Corncille. 
The house of Col. Eulin, its hero, is 
full of souvenirs of his bravery in the 
Franco-Prussian War; overlooking the 
Invalidcs. barrack-music sounds con- 
tinually from passing troops. One of 
his sons has been killed in a skirmish 
in Morocco, which we are led to be- 
lieve was provoked by the hereditary 
enemy; the second is on duty in Africa; 
the third is an artillery lieutenant in 
Orleans. Col. Eulin has been forced 
out of the army by intrigue: half-mad 
from enforced idleness, he dreams only 
"to serve" his country in any way. The 
mother, stifled by the air of the home, 
depends most upon her third son. an 
anti-militarist, who is said to have told 
his subordinates that in case of war 
every man should act according to his 
own conscience. He has discovered a 
high explosive, whose terrible power 
he has tested by blowing up a deserted 
island off the Breton coast with as 
much as a nutshell would hold. Rut 
he desires to destroy the formula, and 
entrust'; to his mother the few remain- 
ing cartridges. These the father de- 
termines to secure for his country, 
steals them, and sends for the Secre- 
tary of War. The official makes a 
swift and portentous visit, carries off 
the formula, and gives the cartridges 
back to the old man. with a letter con- 
taining sealed orders. The old soldier 
prepares with somber delight to die for 
his country, even upon an ignoble and 
degrading mission, but mother and ><>n 
intercept him. and in a m-cik- of great 
power and beauty, the fanatic states 
his case, the anti-mi!itari*t replies, and 
the two "unpack their hearts with 
■words." At the height of their parox- 



WAR SPIRIT ON Tl 

ysm of rage the news of the second 
sons death arrives, and the mother, 
who was ready to kill herself to stop 
her husband's attempt, calls now for 
revenge, the peace-loving son rushes 
off without farewell to volunteer for 
active service, and old Eulin. in a frenzy 
of devotion, departs to destroy himself 
with the enemies of his native land. 

The play has made the infinitive 
famous. In three months Paris had not 
only "Servir." but "Vouloir," "Reussir" 
and more to come. Moreover, it started 
a wave of peculiar, frenetic patriotism, 
on which several plays that would not 
otherwise have seen the light have 
ridden to prosperity. The storm-center 
is naturally Alsace, anything about 
Alsace-Lorraine being popular in drama 
or literature just now. Says the Revue 
Blcue, if Alsace-Lorraine had not be- 
come, thanks to Maurice Barres. nearer 
to the French than it was before 1871, 
a book like Hansi's "History of Al- 
sace for my Nephews." in somewhat 
ponderous language and of apparently 
mere local interest, would have been 
hardly noticed, in spite of the illustra- 
tions by the author, a famous artist. 
But now it has had an extraordinary 
success. "As long as the Alsace-Lor- 
rain wound remains open," says Win. 
M. Fullerton in "Problems of Power," 
"Europe cannot expect France to ac- 
cept the idea of disarmament or of ar- 
bitration on points of national honor." 
And the French dramatist is not going 
to let the wound show any signs of 
healing. Sarah Bernhardt's theater 
had a huge success with "Servir." Re- 
jane's, with the actress in the leading 
role, surpassed it with "Alsace," by 
l.croux and Cainille. Both are ges- 
tures of defiance across the border, but 
while the first was a noble whole-arm 
motion, the second is more like the 
gesture of a retreating small boy. The 
first act is thrilling, largely because it 
depends upon evoking memories. An 
Alsatian interior, furniture and cos- 
tumes of the country, little flags of tri- 
color stuck up everywhere to welcome 
the home-coming, after many years, of 
the widow of an Alsatian gentleman, 
exiletl with her for singing the Mar- 
seillaise during an evening's festivity — 
the action starts from the rise of the 
curtain. The widow finds that her son, 
whom she had left to grow up on his 
native soil, is betrothed to the daugh- 
ter of a (ierman resident. Marguerite 
Schwarz, from whom no prayers will 
turn him. A powerful scene closes the 
act : one by one peasants in the pic- 
turesque country dress enter to wel- 
come the returning patriot; they beg 
her to sing "as on the great day." 
Standing at the piano, she strikes the 
leys softly, while under their breaths, 
as in prayer, the Alsatians sing "Ye 
sons of France, awake to glory." so 
that the audience often sings along 



-IE FRENCH STAGE 

with actual tears, in an excitement that 
the dramatic critics agree the authors 
have utilized rather than created. 

But the second act is pure comedy, 
and a peculiarly teasing kind. Pierre 
is uneasy in his new Franco- Prussian 
home. He thinks, perhaps, that it is 
the thought of his bleeding country, but 
it is more the sight of his father-in-law- 
drinking beer in the morning, telling a 
circumstantial story of how a carrousel 
once enabled him to drink more beer 
when he had reached his normal limita- 
tions; it is the presence of so much 
embroidered literature on the sofa- 
cushions and towels of his room, m> 
that he reads some message every time 
he washes his face or takes a nap. The 
very room, which is furnished with 
sardonic attention to detail, makes him 
squirm, tho— or because — it is in the 
very latest Prussian taste. His sister- 
in-law prefers Frenchmen, for in a 
restaurant you can see them talking 
with women without looking at the 
plates, whereas the Germans are eat- 
ing without talking, except to find 
fault. "If they were talking with their 
wives." says her father, "it was be- 
cause they were not their wives." The 
most maddening feature of the Ger- 
mans is that they are so good-natured ; 
Jacques realizes that this is because, 
as Schwarz says, "1 know they laugh 
at us, but so do I laugh myself: that 
does not stop me from being a Herr 
Professor of the greatest nation on 
earth, which has conquered the world." 
In short, there is not one large ques- 
tion raised in this, the best act, but 
what is more lifelike, a swarm of petty 
differences, which drive the two ever 
apart. The only real conflict of nation 
against nation is when Marguerite 
comes for her husband's approval, 
robed in a l'otsdamer Strasse creation 
of pink and green, with a gold belt, 
and he asks her if she is really going 
out on the street in that. But in the 
third act war is declared; Jacques's 
mother calls him to France, his wife 
to join his regiment in Poland; a mob 
passes the window shouting "Down 
with the French," he cries "Vive la 
France," and is shot, dying in his 
mother's arms. At the final curtain at 
the first performance women were 
hysterical, and it always goes down on 
the greatest excitement. There are 
nine Germans in the play; not one is 
made anything but laughable, and one. 
at least, detestable. It must go well 
along the frontier. 

A melodramatic play, "Coeur de 
Franchise," dealing with espionage, ran 
for several months in Paris, and was 
just to be given in various provincial 
towns, including Nancy, when the gov- 
ernment, says the London Times, for- 
bade it there anil at Luneville. Gnitry's 
success in "Servir" led Coqtielin the 
younger to revive "Les Obcrle." 
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THE WORLD'S SUPREME PHYSICIST FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF OSTWALD'S THEORY OF GENIUS 



IF WE endeavor to build up 
to its highest pinnacle Auguste 
Compte's pyramid of sciences, in 
which natural science follows 
upon mathematics and is suc- 
ceeded by physiology and finally by so- 
ciology, we reach as the highest of 
imaginable sciences the science of 
Geniology, the science of genius, of 
the excelling man, affirms Professor 
W'ilhetm Ostwald, famous for his re- 
searches in this field. That such a 
science has been possible is known — 
has been known for half a century, he 
insists. The investigations of Sir 
Francis Galton in England, of de Can- 
dolle in Geneva, and of some recent 
workers in Germany, have proved to 
demonstration that even this rare and 
shining phenomenon is subject to def- 
inite natural laws, discoverable by a 
careful scrutiny of available facts, 
laws the significance of which is very 
great, since the position of any nation 
among the nations of the world is de- 
termined by the qualities and the effi- 
ciency of its men of genius. 

On surveying the life of Sir William 
Ramsay in the light of this the young- 
est of the sciences, one is struck by 
the extraordinary consistency to be 
found in it, a consistency by virtue of 
which the rapid succession of aston- 
ishing discoveries filling the latter por- 
tion of his life appears as the neces- 
sary consequence of a natural and 
regular process, and almost resembles 
the working of a machine. Professor 
Ostwald proceeds in the columns of 
Nature : 

"Here we find nothing of the irregular 
curves with distinct maxima occurring in 
other types of genius, and usually in the 
most marked degree in youth, as in the 
case of Sir Humphry Davy, Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay's fellow -countryman, who 
resembles him in many respects. Ramsay 
recalls Davy by the brilliancy and the 
striking originality of his discoveries, 
which had no relation with any school 
or predecessor. In Davy's case these dis- 
coveries appear more as disconnected 
peaks suddenly arising from an average 
level. In Ramsay's case, on the other 
hand, we can observe how one discovery 
follows another, how comparatively mod- 
est and unobtrusive investigations, which 
have been accepted in their due place in 
the great register of the sciences, appear 
as the necessary' foundations for truths 



of such novelty that their possibility 
not even conceived before they 
scientifically communicated. 

"This natural-law consistency is seen 
in the first instance in William Ramsay's 
descent. He has himself explained that 
his male ancestors for seven generations 
were dyers, thus handing down to him as 
a long inheritance a familiarity with 
chemical processes and a facility in 
chemical ways of thinking. On the 
mother's side, again, a series of physi- 
cians have provided the inherited capac- 
ity of the great scientific discoverer. 
But of all these men, none even remotely 
resembles Sir William in his eminence 
among his contemporaries, and, in this 
case, as in all similar cases, the question 
arises, how it is possible that such a 
genius arises from people of good av- 
erage capacity. 

"It has. indeed, been established by 
Galton that an efficiency exceeding the 
average, but not amounting to genius, is 
in some families inherited through a 
whole series of generations. But here 
we have to deal with one of those ex- 
traordinary cases where an average effi- 
ciency was well evidenced through a 
number of generations, but suddenly 
made way for an incomparably higher 
personality, in which indeed the charac- 
teristic qualities of previous generations 
can be recognized, but which far sur- 
passes its progenitors in efficiency. 

"If we bear in mind the well-known 
laws of heredity discovered by Mendel 
and dc Vrics. we know that every de- 
scendant is a mosaic of those qualities 
which have been transmitted to him 
partly by the father and partly by the 
mother. In the face of this fact the 
problem arises how such an unusual per- 
sonality can be descended from parents 
of average ability, since it is just from 
these laws of heredity that we should 
conclude that another average equipment 
would result.'' 

The answer which Professor Ost- 
wald would venture as regards this 
problem is this: The portions of the 
inheritance constituting a new being 
probably only on rare occasions fit to- 
gether or harmonize with each other. 
The adolescent man then applies the 
greatest portion of his energy in the 
task of organizing these accidental in- 
heritances for the purpose of common 
work and harmonious cooperation, and 
this task uses up the greater part of 
the available energy, and withdraws it 
from productive work. It is only in 
rare cases that the inheritances are so 



constituted that they fit each other 
from the beginning, so that the voting 
man has not to expend any energy on 
the mutual harmonizing of his ele- 
ments, but can immediately set about 
his creative work. Such a case seems 
to be that of Sir William Ramsay. On 
one occasion he described himself as 
a precocious, dreamy youth, of some- 
what unconventional education. The 
precociousness is a practically univer- 
sal phenomenon of incipient genius, and 
the dreamy quality indicates that orig- 
inal production of thought which lies 
at the basis of all creative activity. 

His father, being a man of practical 
pursuits, who, however, in his free 
time zealously cultivated scientific 
works, such as quaternions and geol- 
ogy, introduced young William to the 
great passion of his life, chemistry, 
and. as is often the case, an accident 
was the immediate cause of the new- 
departure. Young William had broken 
a leg at football, and to ease the te- 
dium of convalescence, his father had 
given him Graham's "Chemistry" to 
study, and also brought him small 
quantities of many chemicals with 
which he could carry out the experi- 
ments described in the text-book. Sir 
William himself savs that it 



chiefly the question how fireworks 
could be prepared which induced him 
to study Graham's "Chemistry." Hut 
very soon the general scientific interest 
gained the upper hand, and this can 
very characteristically be gathered 
from the fact that he persuaded his 
people to take a practical part in the 
pursuits which interested him. 

"The greatest influence was exerted 
upon him by William Thomson, whose 
curious and impressive method of teach- 
ing has been graphically and amusingly 
described by his great pupil. He gave 
him as a first problem a large heap of 
old copper wire in the laboratory, and 
instructed him to take out the kinks from 
it, and from the way in which the young 
student accomplished the task Thomson 
seems to have derived a favorable judg- 
ment as to his capacity for solving larger 
problems. We can imagine that if such 
an originally constituted spirit could be 
at all affected by teaching, he must have 
been profoundly affected by this teacher. 
For William Thomson belonged to the 
same type of 'romantic' or rapidly pro- 
ducing investigators as did Ramsay him- 
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self, and hence he made a particularly 
strong and permanent impression on that 
plastic developing genius. . . . 

"Nor shall we err in supposing that 
the method of working a laboratory, as 
developed under the inspiring guidance 
of Liebig in Germany, and spread over 
the laboratories of the whole world as 
common property of chemical science, has 
exerted a very profound influence on 
Ramsay's talents and ideals as a teacher. 
In any case, we can state that he has ap- 
proached the great example of Liebig as 
closely as any distinguished teacher of 
chemistry since that great time. Par- 
ticularly in England his extraordinary 
facility of organizing work in a great 
lalioratory. with a diversity of the most 
varied talents, must be regarded as very 
rare, considering that they spread over 
many different regions of science, and 
thus make results possible which turn out 
afterward to be of fundamental im- 
portance. 

"It is very interesting to observe from 
Ramsay's own communications how he 
gradually found his way out of organic 
chemistry, at that time the object of chief 
interest, into that other region which has 
since found an independent place as 
physical, or rather general chemistry. It 
was first certain practical problems, such 
as the determination of vapor densities, 
which introduced him to the more phys- 
ical problems of chemistry. Here we 
find the first marks of the growing 
genius, in the extraordinary independence 
in the choice of means of solving the 
problem. Thus he used the pitches of 
pipes of fixed dimensions for the deter- 



mination of vapor densities, and thus 
utilized his own musical talents." 

Thus, while other discoverers were 
satisfied with single new elements, 
Ramsay discovered a whole class of 
elementary substances. Then when in 
1896 Bccquercl demonstrated during 
his stay in Paris his newly discovered 
dark rays of uranium from which later 
the discovery of radium resulted. Ram- 
say showed the keenest interest, and 
undertook in his own laboratory an 
investigation of these phenomena. 

This work led up to the greatest dis- 
covery made by our great investigator, 
the discovery of the real transmutation 
of one element into another. The 
gaseous emanation of radium, which 
at first had behaved as an entirely new 
body, showed after some time the lines 
of helium, and, finally, it was definitely 
proved that radium in its spontaneous 
decomposition produced helium in a 
perfectly regular way. If Ramsay had 
not come to know helium beforehand 
as his own child, so to speak, and if 
he had not. in the course of his work 
on rare gases, acquired the skill of 
working with almost immeasurably 
small quantities of such substances, he 
would probably not have succeeded in 
this capital discovery, which placed 
him among the very first chemical dis- 
coverers. 

"Following upon this work, Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay originated a series of other 



investigations, some of which arc not yet 
finished, and cannot therefore be dealt 
with in this place, more especially as he 
is still at an age at which we may ex- 
pect great and manifold achievements 
from him which preclude a final judg- 
ment upon his work. 

"But it may be possible to descrihe the 
general type to which Sir William Ram- 
say belongs as a discoverer. It has al- 
ready been said that he undoubtedly be- 
longs to the 'romantic' type, working 
with an unusual speed of reaction, and 
marked by rapid and various productions. 
The marked peculiarity of this type of 
investigators, which enables them to 
train a great number of budding talents 
and to spur them to extraordinary efforts, 
has been brilliantly brought out. Wc 
may regard the physico-chemical school 
of Sir William Ramsay as the most im- 
portant chemical school of his country 
for a large number of years. He has not 
been spared the fate of the 'romantic' 
school, inasmuch as he has on occasion 
made an error in his discoveries. When 
the unheard-of number of new elements 
derived from the air rattled down upon 
the astonished world of chemists, one of 
these elements, which had been given the 
name metargon, on account of its simi- 
larity with argon, turned out to be car- 
bon monoxide, which had entered the 
gases by an impurity in the phosphorus. 
This error did not do much damage, es- 
pecially since, as Sir William Ramsay 
remarks himself, there is always in such 
a case a large number of good friends 
who hasten to point out and correct such 
inaccuracy." 



SECRET OF THE SATISFACTION WE DERIVE FROM 

CERTAIN STENCHES 
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OST people imagine that 
smells can be classified as 
sweet or vile in an absolute 
sense. The smell of a flower 
is assumed to be sweet and 
the odor of putrefaction is deemed vile. 
The truth is, according to the Paris 
Cosmos, that habit, the association of 
ideas and individual temperament de- 
termine the reality of these impressions. 
There are in Paris municipal employees 
who so love the odor of the sewers in 
which they toil that they feel indis- 
posed after their retirement upon a 
pension. They drop back into the old 
associations now and then for a whiff 
of the stench. This is not morbid. The 
smell of the rose sickens not a few 
persons. Nor are they to be deemed 
morbid. It is we, with our sensitive- 
ness to perfumes, who arc the morbid. 
W e are over-perfumed by the barber, 
the hairdresser and even by the doctor. 

Time was when men lived in mag- 
nificence amid the worst conceivable 
stenches. They loved those stenches 
just as to-day we all love particular 
odors of a disagreeable kind. The 
smell of a newly printed hook delights 
the bibliophile aitho it makes some peo- 
ple sick at the stomach. The odor of 



the newly manufactured glove in large 
quantities is overpowering to certain 
sensibilities, yet it is not a stench. For 
a stench in the true meaning of the 
word wc must consider the noses of 
our seventeenth and eighteenth-century 
ancestors. Marie Antoinette lived amid 
odors so vile that rustics fresh from 
the fields fainted from the first whiff, 
but the Queen did not mind them. One 
or two of her ladies were delighted 
with these consequences of bad plumb- 
ing, for that was the cause of the 
stench they loved. The British Medical 
Journal supplies details even more sur- 
prising: 

"The French memoirs of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries are full of 
disgusting details of the insanitary state 
of Paris, including the Louvre itself. The 
palace of the French kings was open to 
the public more freely than the White 
House at Washington is to the citizens of 
the great Republic of the West. Taking 
into account the fact that the customs of 
the French people, as of most other na- 
tions in the good old days, were filthier 
in some respects than those of primitive 
man. the state of the dwelling of the 
snvercisrn may easily br imagined. . . . 
The mere reading about those things al- 



most makes a modern reader sick. But 
probably among those to the manner 
born it caused no inconvenience, and the 
recollection of the stenches of the Louvre 
and Versailles in later days was even 
associated in loyal breasts with tender 
feelings of regret for the past. The 
famous architect Viollet-le-Duc says that 
even in the unsavory details that have 
been referred to the old tradition was 
revived at t''e Restoration. He remem- 
bered the stenches which pervaded the 
corridors of Saint Cloud in the days of 
Louis XV'IH. One day when a mere boy 
he visited the palace at Versailles in the 
company of an elderly lady who had been 
an ornament of the court of Louis XV. 
In going about they found their way into 
a passage where their nostrils were as- 
sailed by the foulest odors. The old lady 
inhaled these with the deepest pleasure, 
exclaiming rapturously. 'Ah '. that reminds 
me of the beautiful past.' It is well known 
that the olfactory nerve often retains im- 
pressions more vividly than any of the 
other senses; hence the smell of a flower 
will call up in an old man the memory 
of a scene of youthful love or awaken 
forgotten associations. It is natural 
enough, therefore, that a once familiar 
stench should bring back a vanished past. 
Hut an old court beauty finding food for 
a fine sentiment in a stink is what Carlyle 
would call a comico-pathetic figure." 
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SIR RAY LANKESTER ON THE PREVENTION OF DECAY 
CAUSED BY ADVANCING YEARS 



EXCESSIVE indulgence in al- 
cohol together with a wide- 
spread infectious disease arc 
the chief causes in youth and 
middle life of that poisoning 
of the nobler tissues which results in 
the hardening of the arteries and the 
replacement of important "nobler" 
tissues by fibrous packing or connect- 
ive tissues. Thus conies on that decay 
and cnfeeblement which mark the ar- 
rival of the old-age period in man. 
These causes, however, declares Sir 
Ray Lankester in his recent paper on 
the subject, arc under our control. A 
third cause, according to Metchnikoff, 
is the poisoning of the tissues by prod- 
ucts manufactured through microbes 
in the large intestine and absorbed 
into the blood. The grounds for this 
conclusion and the ways in which this 
cause of senile decay may be avoided 
arc considered at length by Sir Ray 
Lankester and set forth by him in the 
London Telegraph : 

"An old and accepted saying is 'A man 
is as old as his arteries.' It points to the 
fact not only that the hardening of the 
walls of the arteries is itself destructive 
of health and dangerous to life. bu\ that 
similar changes in other parts besides 
the walls of the arteries are going on at 
the same time. If wc could prevent the 
poisoning of the body by the products of 
intestinal microbes, in addition to avoid- 
ing excess in the use of alcohol and in- 
fection by the Treponema microbe— two 
precautions which arc assuredly within 
our power — we should in all probability 
he able to ensure for mankind a healthy 
and happy old age. 

"The human intestine contains an enor- 
mous quantity of bacteria which, accord- 
ing to the researches of the eminent bi- 
ologist. Strassburger, increase at the rate 
of 128 million millions a day. That gives 
some indication of the gigantic number 
present .• They are not all of one kind, 
but comprise an enormous variety, some 
of which are more abundant than others. 
One-third part of the human excreta 
consists of these bacteria! There are but 
few. relatively, in the active digesting 
portion of the alimentary canal. Ry far 
the greater number are lodged in the ter- 
minal or lower part of the intestine, 
which is called the "large intestine' ur 
'colon.' and is in man without action as 
a digestive organ. This is a very wide 
but short portion of the intestine, as 
broad as three fingers, and only from five 
to six feet in length. It is disposed as 
an. ascending, a transverse, and a descend- 
ing portion, the last ending in the rectum 
and the vent. The food, before it reaches 
the 'large intestine.' has passed through 
the oesophagus ten inches long, the 
stomach— a pear-shaped sac holding five 
pints and about ten inches long— and the 
small intestine, which is from twenty-five 
to thirty feet long. This part of the in- 



testine is called 'small' because it is a nar- 
row tube little more than an inch broad, 
disposed or packed within the alidomcn 
in undulating coils and convolutions. It 
joins the much wider but short 'large in- 
testine' just within the right edge of the 
bony hip or pelvic basin. Here is situ- 
ated, at the commencement of the large 
intestine, the curious little sac. 'the 
eweum,' with its wormlikc blind process 
—the 'vermiform appendix— which so 
often becomes diseased and has to be re- 
moved by the surgeon. The whole of 
the digestive process of man takes place 
in the stomach and in the twenty-five 
feet of small intestine; none in the 
caecum or in the large intestine. The 
«ecum, or blind sac, and the six feet of 
large intestine arc quite useless. No di- 
gestion goes on in them ; but the remains 
of the food passing into them putrefy 
under the action of the enormous popula- 
tion of bacteria." 

The products of the putrefaction 
produced by some ( though not all ) of 
the kinds of bacteria usually present in 
man's large intestine are definite 
poisons. These poisons (phenol and 
indol) have been identified by physio- 
logical chemists and followed after 
their absorption into the blood. They 
arc eventually passed out of the body 
by the kidneys. In healthy, vigorous 
people they arc not produced in suffi- 
cient quantity to do much harm. But 
it is owing to their production that con- 
stipation has such injurious results, 
and in all persons of sedentary habits, 
or those in whom the intestine is 
weakened and does not rapidly empty 
itself, very serious disturbances- 
headache, lassitude, and even poison- 
ing of the brain (mania ) —are the 
consequence of their formation. There 
seems to be sufficient experimental 
ground for concluding that these poi- 
sons when absorbed act upon the 
'nobler' tissues so as to enfeeble them 
and stimulate the eater-cells to activ- 
ity and to the destruction of the for- 
mer and the replacement of them by 
useless, inert, fibrous, connective tis- 
sues. 

Mere, then, we find present in man a 
wide, capacious tract of intestine which 
is not only of no use to him, but a seat 
of positive and serious danger. 

"The large intestine is one of the many 
instances of 'disharmony' between the 
more recently acquired habits or mode 
of life of an organism and its ancient in- 
herited structure, whether this be struc- 
ture of other organs or of the brain and 
nervous system exhibited in instincts. It 
has long been recognized that in man 
there are many such delays (for so we 
may consider them) in the adjustment 
of this or that part of his mechanism to 
the new conditions to which, 011 the 
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whole, he has become successfully adapted 
HoU T »nd c'm^ny. «° as to flourish and spread over the 



whole surface of the world. The useless 
'wisdom teeth,' clearly on the way to dis- 
appear altogether, are an instance. . . . 

"Can man then step in and himself 
'artificially' bring about the disappearance 
of the 'disharmony' of his intestinal 
structure, so as to avoid poisoning him- 
self by putrefactive bacteria? He has 
already in various ways undertaken a 
certain amount of such carving and re- 
modelling of his own structure. The 
dwindled csecum and its wormlikc ter- 
mination are naturally, but slowly, on 
their way to disappearance. In the horse 
and the rabbit they are of twenty times* 
the size, relatively to the rest of the 
body, which they present in man. Sur- 
geons now remove from man the 
dwindled piece which is the most dan- 
gerous on account of its liability to ul- 
ceration and abscess, namely, the worm- 
like appendix. Not only that, but (in. 
it is true, a much smaller number of 
cases) the whole of the large intestine 
has in recent years been removed from 
patients because its diseased state had 
led to excessive absorption of putrefac- 
tive poison from its contents. A con- 
siderable number of persons arc alive and 
well who have undergone this operation, 
and arc all the better for having no large 
intestine '." 

Though, as Metchnikoff says, we 
cannot expect, in spite of the progress 
of surgery, to see in our time the large 
intestine removed by operation as a 
usual thing, yet perhaps, in the distant 
future, such a proceeding will become 
the rule. 

Failing this remedy, there remain to 
us two procedures in order to pre- 
serve humanity against the senitc de- 
cay due to the poisons produced by 
certain putrefactions of the contents of 
the large intestine. The first is to 
control the intestinal flora— the flora 
of bacteria— so as to exclude from the 
large intestine the poison-producing 
kind, which gets "sown" or carried into 
it inevitably with the raw food we 
swallow ; the second is to inject into 
the blood and tissues "serums" pre- 
pared, as we now can sec our way to 
prepare them, so that they shall have 
the property cither of strengthening 
?nd encouraging the resistance of the 
nobler tissue-cells, those of hrain, 
glands, and muscles, or, on the other 
hand, have the projicrty of holding in 
check the phagocytes anil the fibre- 
forming tissues restraining the unde- 
sirable invasions and multiplication by 
them in highly developed organs. 

The problem of controlling our in- 
testinal "gardens." and cultivating there 
what bacteria we choose, and destroy- 
ing or weeding out those we discover 
to be harmful, has advanced further 
towards solution than has the problem 
of preparing the serums suggested. A 
very simple fact in regard to the bac- 
teria comes to our aid. It is this. 
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Some bacteria will grow only in an 
alkaline liquid, other kinds will only 
grow in an acid liquid. A slight pre- 
dominance of alkaline or acid is suffi- 
cient. The bacterium which produces 
the •'phenol-indol" poisons in the large 
intestine absolutely requires slightly 
alkaline surroundings. You have only 
to make the contents of the large in- 
testine somewhat acid, and the poison- 
ous "weed" is stopped, never again to 
flourish so long as the acid condition 
is maintained. It might 1m? supposed 
that this end could be attained by the 
simple swallowing of acid fluids. Hut 
that is not so. It is not possible (with- 
out injury) to take sufficient quantities 
of acid to keep the large intestine con- 
tents acid, observes the brilliant Sir 
Ray Lankester: 

"Fortunately, there is a microbe— the 
lactic bacillus — which can, and does, grow 
in the large intestine (when encouraged 
to do so), and produces from sugar a 
very efficient acid, called 'lactic acid.' 
All we have to do then is to swallow the 
lactic bacillus and also suitable sugar in 
such quantity that they shall pass through 
all the thirty feet of the alimentary canal, 
and arrive in the large intestine, there to 
grow and suppress, by the production of 
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acid, the acid-hating poisonous bacteria. 
Many races of men have for ages car- 
ried out this procedure, feeding largely 
on 'sour milk,' which is milk turned acid 
by the lactic bacillus, which lives and 
swarms in the soured liquid. It has been 
found that there is no difficulty in taking 
every day such a quantity of 'sour milk' 
and appropriate sugar as shall ensure the 
establishment of the acid-producing 'lac- 
tic' bacillus in the large intestine of man. 
A vast number of persons in Europe and 
America, especially those who were suf- 
fering from the more obvious effects of 
the absorption of poison from the large 
intestine — have of late years adopted this 
regime with complete success. It has 
been found, definitely and precisely by 
chemical analysis, that persons who were 
passing the phenol-indol poisons through 
the kidneys (having absorbed them from 
the large intestine) so soon as their large 
intestines become 'planted' with the lactic 
organism, cease to absorb those poisons 
and to evacuate them through the kidneys. 
The poisons arc no longer produced. 
The problem of cultivating one's own 
bacterial garden in the large intestine 
seems certainly to have been solved, and 
a definite step taken towards freeing our 
tissues of the poisons due to -alkaline 
putrefaction in the large intestine, which 
are one of the chief causes of 'senile 
decay." " 



As to the injection into the human 
lx>dy of scrums designed to strengthen 
the higher or nobler elements of the 
organism and to weaken the aggres- 
sive capacity of the phagocyte or eater- 
cells, this method is suggested by 
Metchnikoff not as an actual but as 
h possible solution of the problem, 
worthy of consideration. Serums ca- 
pable of poisoning particular kinds of 
cells have been prepared (by Dr. 
Bordet, of the Pasteur Institute) by 
taking samples of any one kind of cell 
— say, those of the liver or the kidney 
or the red blood corpuscles — from one 
species of animal (A) and injecting 
them alive and fresh into the blood of 
another species of animal (B). After 
several injections spread over some 
days, the blood serum of the animal 
operated on ( B ) becomes destructive 
or poisonous to the particular kind of 
cells taken from the animal (A) for 
injection when applied (by injection) 
to that kind of cells in a living animal 
of the first species (A). It has been 
found that such serums injected in 
large quantities into the animal species 
A destroy the kind of cells used in 
their preparation, but if injected in 
smaller quantities strengthen them. 



WHY SO MANY CHILDREN ARE SUPERIOR TO THEIR 

DEGENERATE PARENTS 



]* T OTHING in the brief his- 
l^k : tory of that newest of the 
i I sciences, eugenics, has been 
I * so baffling as the existence 
of the intelligent children of 
feeble-minded parents. There are on 
record instances of boys and girls 
springing from a degenerate ancestry 
going back some generations. Yet 
those boys and girls are sometimes 
very creditable specimens of humanity. 
The facts in their cases are not less 
puzzling than the splendid children re- 
sulting from the union of alcoholic 
parents who were studied at length by 
Doctor Karl Pearson a few years ago. 

Instances of this kind prompt Doctor 
Charles B. Davenport, of the Carnegie 
Institution, to propound a theory on 
the transmission of fcehlc-mindcdncss 
of a kind, notes London Xalurr. very 
different from that suggested by him- 
setf and Doctor Weeks two years or so 
ago. According to Professor Daven- 
port's earlier view, feeble-mindedness 
and epilepsy are both due to the ab- 
sence of a "gametic" or hereditary 
factor the presence of which is neces- 
sary for normal development. They 
are thus transmitted as a simple "re- 
cessive" or latent character which 
might appear in either or both of these 
forms. 

Results quite incompatible with this 
view, according to London Xatitn; 



however, are yielded by material just 
collected by Professor Davenport for 
the eugenic records office on Long 
Island, in New York. Another and 
more complex theory is suggested. 
Thus, when two feeble-minded parents 
whose defect is of the same type are 
mated, all their children will reproduce 
it. Where, on the other hand, the 
type of mental defect of one parent is 
different from that of another, none 
of their children need necessarily l>c 
feeble-minded at all.* In the language 
of the report issued by Doctor Flor- 
ence H. Daniclson and [>>ctor C harles 
B. Davenport, after their careful in- 
vestigations: 

"We may find one case of fcchlc-mind- 
edness wherein the individual is cruel, 
and keen in the pursuit of mischief, but 
unable to learn, and another case in 
which be is kind and learns quite readily, 
but is shiftless and devoid of judgment 
and the ability to apply his knowledge. 
Such instances seem to indicate that 
these different traits which characterize 
the types of feeblemindedness may 
furnish a truer basis for a theory of 
inheritance. Onr combination of certain 
trait-, presents one sort of feeble-minded - 
ness, and another combination another 
sort. Working on this hypothesis, the 
possibility of obtaining from two parents 
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whose defects are due to different traits 
(or the lack of them) a child who may- 
be superior to either parent as a member 
of society, is to be expected. For instance, 
if such traits follow the Mendclian princi- 
ple, a man who is industrious but apa- 
thetic and unable to connect cause and ef- 
fect it. «•,, lacks good judgment) so that 
he cannot compete in business, married to 
a shiftless woman who is keen and shrewd, 
even to a vice, may have offspring in 
which the father's industry and the 
mother's mental ability arc combined so 
that they may be superior to either parent. 
For if the feeble-mindedness of the 
father's type and that of the mother's 
type are gamctically independent and 
each recessive to the normal condition, 
they may produce normal children. . . . 

"The analysis of the data, then, gives 
statistical support to the conclusion abun- 
dantly justified from numerous other con- 
siderations, that feeble-mindedness is no 
elementary trait, but is a legal or soci- 
ological, rather than a biological term. 
Feeble mindedness is due to the absence, 
now of one set of traits, now of quite a 
different set. Only when both parents 
lack one or more of the same traits do 
the children all lack the traits. So. if the 
traits lacking in both parents arc socially 
important, the children all lack socially 
important traits, i. <-., arc feeble-minded. 
If. on the other hand, the two parents 
lack different socially significant traits, so 
that each parent brings into the combina- 
tion the traits that the other lacks, all of 
the children may be without serious lack 
and all pass for -normal.' " 
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THE REAL MISSING LINK IN THE CHAIN OF EVOLUTION 



T 



O the layman the most serious 
defect in the record of evolu- 
tion is the absence of a con- 
necting link lietwccn man and 



of their functions. There is no differ- 
ence whatever in their serial location, 
in their fundamental structure or in 
their mode of growth. Every im- 



"Thc first vertebrates to make their ap- 
pearance on the face of the earth were 
fishes. They arc still wonderfully well 
preserved as fossils in the rocks of the 
Devonian period ; and it is perfectly clear 
that, when alive, they were practically 
identical in structure with certain fishes 
now living. Rut we have no records of 




the ape. To the morphologist, portant part of the digestive, excretory 
dealing with the broader aspect of the and reproductive systems and of the 
problem, that of structure, it is the ab- skull, nose, eye, ear, heart and brain 
sence of a whole scries of connecting of a fish is readily recognized by the 
links between the vertebrates and the trained anatomist in the corresponding 
invertebrates. To this effect contends organs of man. To quote from Dr. 
Professor William Patten, holder of Patten's article in The Popular Science 
the chair of zoology at Dartmouth and Monthly: 
head of the department of biology 
there. The evolution of the vertebrates, 
he says, has extended over many mil- 
lions of years. During all that time no 
change in the general plan of their 
structure has taken place. The verte- 
brates form an essentially continuous, 
united group. The differences between 
the most widety separated members of f™ e "f M f rom an ™ her P <?r,od : from 
the group, as, for example, a fish and a ,h,s P oln * inward, into the abyss of 
, ■ J 1 . r , time, without warning or apparent rea- 

human being, are differences in degree ^ lhe vertebrates drop from the rcc . 

and not in kind. 1 hey are differences or( , s a , thou(ch , hc refords mcmse i ves rc . 
in the details of structure, and in the n)aini and thev contain, both after that 
relative size and location of organs period and for an immeasurably longtime 
and parts of organs or in the measure previous to it, a full, even a detailed, 

account of nearly every 
known group of inverte- 
brates. Why do the vcrte- 
hratcs disappear at this 
point? Where did they 
come from? What kind of 
invertebrates were their an- 
cestors? How did the ana- 
tomical structures peculiar 
to all vertebrates originate? 
Heretofore no one has been 
able to give even an ap- 
proximately satisfactory an- 
swer to these questions. 
Here indeed is a great gap 
in the evolution of the ani- 
mal kingdom. It is not 
merely one link that is miss- 
ing; the whole middle sec- 
tion, perhaps two-thirds of 
the entire animal kingdom, 
is either absent, or, if pres- 
ent, it has not been recog- 
nized and properly located. 
As there is no .apparent 
resemblance between the 
structural plan of any 
known invertebrate and 
that of a vertebrate, there 
is no way of uniting the 
higher animals with the 
lower; no way of deciding 
what was the great trunk 
line of evolution. 

'This is a serious defect 
in the very foundations 
of the biological sciences. 
While it remains we arc 
compelled to admit that, 
with all our boasted schemes 
of classification according 
to genetic relationships, the 
whole class of vertebrates 
hangs in mid-air over an 
unknown and apparently 
inaccessible abyss; that we 
are totally ignorant of the 
igmm . «« taker .f rum .Ik £rt j» itoi .™iu.,o„ cTeatiw period in the 

.h.cb ha. hi* come fro™ the pen of 1 q( ^ 



type of animals; that we know nothing 
of the way in which the fundamental 
structural features of man arose; that we 
have no basis for the interpretation of the 
early stages of his embryonic develop- 
ment; and no clue to the initial signifi- 
cance of a single one of his characteristic 
organs, such as the mouth, notochord. 
skeleton, lungs, jaws, appendages, heart, 
thymus, thyroids, pituitary body, pineal 
gland, sense organs and brain P 

Some years ago. while working on 
the development of the eyes of arthro- 
pods. Professor Patten discovered that 
the forebrain of the embryo scorpion 
is gradually covered by an overgrowing 
fold of skin that converts the brain into 
a hollow vesicle.* During this process 
one or two pairs of eyes arc trans- 
ferred from the outer surface of the 
head to the blind end of the median 
tube that projects from the mem- 
branous roof of the brain. The de- 
tails of the whole process by which the 
eyes were transferred from the outer 
surface of the head to the inside of the 
brain were unique in the invertebrates. 
They were also so similar to what takes 
place in the formation of the rudi- 
mentary pineal eye of vertebrates that 
everything clearly pointed to some inti- 
mate relation, with reference to their 
origin, between the two groups. 

To test what at first sight appeared 
so improbable, a careful study of the 
anatomy and development of several 
types of arachnids — spiders — was made. 
Much to Professor Patten's astonish- 
ment, it was found that the brain of 
the arachnids resembles that of the 
vertebrates in its general shape, in its 
subdivision into several regions and 
in the character of their appropriate 
organs : 



r P. BUklflton'i V>n * Co. 
HOW WE SHAPED OURSELVES AS WE BECAME MAN 

The letters in the diaitrmn icfir lo the various portions of 
the evolving anatomy «Met ba*a their equivalents in tlie struc- 
lore of man. The names them*lve» arc loo Icchnlcal to convey 
an idea to the average layman. The Mbwing capital letteis 
aimiify: A. nauplius suite; B. nmracode; C". cladoetran; D, 
atome; F, transitional ; F, larval fixh; (#. amphihtnn; it, 
malian. The dii 
of the vertebrates 
fessor fatten. 



"The arachnids possessed skeletal struc- 
tures comparable, respectively, with the 
dermal bones, cranium. gill-l>ars and noto- 
chord of vertebrates; and finally it was 
seen that the development of the embryo 
and the formation of the germ layers in 
the arachnids not only harmonized with 
but illuminated the corresponding condi- 
tions in the vertebrates. 

"It was evident that in their funda- 
mental structure the arachnids resembled 
the vertebrates more than did any other 
invertebrates ; and they resembled them 
in so many different ways that it became 
more and more improbable that all these 
resemblances could be mere coincidences, 
or could be reasonably accounted for as 
duplications of structure due to similar 
functions, or to environment, or to any 
conceivable cause other than community 
of origin. Nevertheless, it was hardly 
possible that the vertebrates came from 
modern air-breathing scorpions, or spi- 
ders, for the lowest vertebrates undoubt- 
edly came from marine animals. 

"Rut the modern land arachnids arc 
descendants of a large group of very 
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OUR GKXERAI. ANCESTORS 



We are derived pussibly from the a&tracoderm, 
as 15 pointed out h) the distinguished t'rofcuor 
Patten in ht» »tudy of the evolution of the 
vertebrate*. 

ancient marine arachnids, the trilohitcs 
and merostomata. or giant sea-scorpions, 
which flourished in the early Cambrian 
and Ordovician periods, long before any 
vertebrates were known to exist. They 



were also found, altho in rapidly dimin- 
ishing numbers, in the two following peri- 
ods, and often in the very same deposits 
in which the tirst vertebrates are found. 
Moreover, during the Silurian and De- 
vonian periods, and living in intimate as- 
sociation with the declining marine arach- 
nids and the earliest vertebrates, there 
was known to exist a peculiar class of 
animals called the Ostracoderms. Very 
little was known about them." 

Here, then, contrary to all our pre- 
conceived ideas, was a possible new 
solution of an old and very important 
problem— the most important one be- 
fore the morphologist since Darwin's 
time. It was evident that this solution 
of it. if sustained, would lead to more 
radical changes in the classification of 
the animal kingdom than any that have 
been made since the time of Cuvier and 
Lamarck. Stated concisely, it is this: 
At some time towards the close of what 
is called in geology the Cambrian period 
the sea scorpions probably gave rise to 
the ostracoderms. The latter, during 
the Silurian period, gave rise to the 
fishes, or first true vertebrates. 

This is an entirely new interpretation 



in the field of evolution. Says Dr. 
Patten : 

"In their fundamental structure, living 
arachnids resemble primitive vertebrates. 
The ancestral arachnids were marine 
forms, present in the oldest records we 
have; they flourished in the Cambrian, 
and were the highest type of animals in 
existence at that time. The ostracoderms 
flourished in the following, or Silurian, 
period and were the highest type of their 
time. They had some points in common 
with their predecessors, the marine arach- 
nids, and also with the true fishes that 
appeared in the next, or Devonian, period, 
and which were likewise the highest type 
of their time. The inference is obvious, 
that the marine arachnids, the ostraco- 
derms, and the fishes, represent three suc- 
cessive stages in the evolution of the 
animal kingdom, just as in the later 
periods the fishes, amphibia and mammals 
represent successive stages in the evolu- 
tion of the vertebrates. If this inference 
is correct, then the whole creative period 
in the evolution of the vertebrate stock 
should become an open book, because the 
materials, both living and fossil, with 
which one can unravel the evolution of 
the arachnids, are apparently abundant 
and accessible." 



THE DEPRAVITY OF FISHES 



HATRED, savagery, selfish- 
ness, bullying and greed 
sway the world in which 
the fish exists, according to 
one of the roost careful 
ptjuariurn authorities in the country, 
William E. Meehan. This expert has 
studied the fish in captivity to much 
purpose and we find him in The Inde- 
pendent giving the creature a very bad 
character. Love is absent from the 
nature of the fish, he insists, "unless 
the brief courtship which forms the 
prelude to the act of spawning be called 
love." Except the transient savage 
defense of some nest-building fishes, 
and the few days of solicitude which a 
few others display, parental affection 
i-» unknown to the fish. A carnivorous 
fish will devour its own young with 
gusto as soon as they arc turned loose 
to shift for themselves. And while 
these savage traits are so conspicuous 
in aquatic beings, it is astonishing how 
much more these creatures will submit 
:<• from each other than from human 



"Place a number of different kinds and 
si/es of turtles in a small space, and the 
forbearance which is exhibited might well 
f>e a lesson to man. Hi* and little will 
crawl about, heedless of each other's com- 
fort, or security from barm. A small 
painted terrapin, for instance, will clam- 
ber solidly over the head of a vicious 
snapper, and the chances arc that the 
hitter will merely duck its head, or move 
to one side so that the claws of the 
former will not injure its eyes. There 
seems at such times a look of patient 
'.^nation or sullen submission, which 



. to savage re- 
sentment and lierce attack if a man made 
a hundredth part of the commotion. 
These creatures appear to be able to dis- 
tinguish between "no offense meant' and 
intentional mauling. While they submit 
to the one they will fight over the other, 
if fight has not been previously thrashed 
out of them." 

Carnivorous fishes seem to be natural 
bullies in the light of Mr. Meehan's ob- 
servations. In a group occupying a 
restricted space there is nearly always 
one fish that will torment the others. 
Nor is it the largest necessarily. There 
were for months, he writes, two small- 
mouth bass and nine large-mouth bass 
confined in the same tank. The smallest 
of the entire party, a small-mouth bass 
of nine inches, hectored the others con- 
tinually and succeeded in reserving an 
entire half of the tank for himself. The 
others were obliged to huddle them- 
selves in a far corner of the remainder 
of the tank. The ten fish submitted to 
this treatment from the very heginning 
without the semblance of a fiiiht. This 
pnrticnlar bully never attempted to in- 
jure its victims. If one of them ven- 
tured beyond the prohibited line, the 
autocrat would swim slowly forward 
and with open mouth push the venture- 
some fish back to its quarters When, 
after a lapse of some months, the bully 
Hied, one of the fish that had been its 
humble subjects took the leadership 
and ruled just as absolutely. Hut nil 
such despots of the fishy world do not 
avoid violence as did this particular 
specimen : 



"Some of them exercise their power 
with relentless cruelty, and go to the 
length of forbidding those under their 
control to feed, even when the torment- 
ing fish have already gorged to the ut- 
most of their stretched capacity. Neither 
do bullies learn by bitter experience to 
show forbearance. A certain seven-inch 
trout is an instance in point : This fish 
had made life miserable for an aquarium 
full of trout slightly smaller than itself. 
Finally the hectoring became so out- 
rageous that the offender was removed, 
and placed in an aquarium containing a 
number of trout several inches larger 
than itself. 

"The moment it was dropped into the 
tank its new companions made a rush at 
it, and huddling behind an out-flow pipe, 
it escaped only by a hair's breadth from 
furnishing a meal to one or another of 
the inhospitable occupants. In this place 
the young bully remained for three days, 
in a state of abject terror, constantly 
guarded by a relentless group, anxious 
for it to move but a quarter of an inch, 
so that they could gobble it up. 

"At length, hoping that a lesson had 
been learned, the trout was returned to 
its first quarters. Unfortunately, its ter- 
rifying experience was soon forgotten. 
Less than an hour after its return, the 
tiout was the same arrogant bully as be- 
fore." 

Fishes distinguish between those of 
their kind which have been wounded 
and those which are diseased. The 
wounded or crippled arc joyfully as- 
sailed as a comfortable meal and de- 
voured with "itnpitying. relentless, con- 
scienceless pleasure," while the attitude 
of a fish towards a sick or dying com- 
rade is that of flinty indifference. He 
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may lie in a little heap on the hottom 
or he may writhe in the struggle with 
death. To the other fish he is only an 
obstacle in the way of the nearest tid- 
bit or luncheon. 

Pitched battles arc not rare in the 
tanks. These battles are not won by 
the' stronger or the larger fish neces- 
sarily. Often the smaller and appar- 
ently weaker fish is the victor, a point 
which may have its importance in esti- 
mating the Darwinian hypothesis of 
survival. On one occasion a logger- 
head turtle weighing nearly three hun- 
dred pounds and another turtle of the 
same kind of less than fifty pounds 
were placed in a large tank containing 
half a dozen snapping turtles, each 
nearly fifty pounds in weight. The 
small loggerhead took a strong dislike 
to its big brother and attacked it vi- 
ciously. A savage fight followed and at 
the end of a quarter of an hour the big 
loggerhead was floundering frantically 
about the tank, hotly pursued by the 
little assailant. 



"In the meantime the big snappers were 
resting supinely on the bottom of the 
tank paying no attention to the fraternal 
strife among the loggerheads, merely 
ducking their heads when the two com- 
batants tumbled and pounded over them. 
At length the small loggerhead, flushed 
with victory, swimming about with tri- 
umphant snorts, struck at the head of the 
largest snapper with its powerful beak. 
In an instant a terrific splashing in the 
water indicated another savage battle; 
but it was not of long duration. The 
snapper, the most ferocious among all 
turtles, went down to complete defeat. 
Not satisfied, the little loggerhead at- 
tacked the other snappers and whipped 
them one after the other and drove them 
to one corner of the tank. This done, 
the audacious victor returned to the large 
loggerhead and never rested until his 
huge foe, weakened by loss of blood, 
crawled into a shoal spot and died." 

It is among the more famous game 
fishes that the lust for killing without 
apparent reason is most powerful, our 
observer says. Some fish, like the 



striped bass, arc exceedingly skilful in 
rounding up a school of fish and utterly 
exterminating it. When the last one 
is dead, the ruthless marauder, without 
having swallowed a tenth of its killing, 
departs, leaving the mangled bodies of 
its victims to rot or to be devoured by 
other fish. 

What gives peculiar importance to 
this Study of the depravity of the fish 
is the certainty of the immediacy of 
our descent from that creature. The 
vertebrates abruptly make their ap- 
]>cararice as fully formed fishes. They 
were evidently more highly organized 
than any of the invertebrate types that 
had appeared up to that time. Man is 
from the standpoint of the evolution of 
the vertebrates and their kin a develop- 
ment of the fish. He has in a perfect 
form the structure of the fish, as em- 
bryology shows. Has he in his nature 
traces of the character of the fish? At 
any rate, there is something highly sci- 
entific in comparisons of certain human 
beings with the cod and the shark. 



THE DOOM OF THE OLD BLACK AND WHITE 

MOVING PICTURES 



THE art of producing so-called 
moving pictures depends upon 
the possibility of displaying 
in constant succession and 
projecting upon a screen a 
number of photographs of any desired 
scene, taken at such small intervals of 
time that the impression made upon 
the retina by any one picture of the 
series has no time to fade away or to 
become obliterated l>cfore the next 
succeeding image takes its place. The 
result of this rapid sequence of pic- 
tures, adds Engineering, from which 
we extract these details, is that the 



changes in the relative positions of the 
details of the scene are blended to- 
gether and are perceived in such a 
way as to give the appearance of 
actual motion. The spectator, owing 
to what is known as the '"persistence 
of vision," sees the similitude of un- 
interrupted action, although the com- 
ponent parts are each separate and dis- 
tinct images of what is taking place. 

The cinematograph film is a narrow 
strip or ribbon of celluloid on which 
are printed the pictures. It is usual 
to obtain 16 such pictures in every 
second, and each foot in length of the 



films thus represents the 16 separate 
photographs taken during one second 
of time, while a good film with 16.000 
distinct pictures furnishes a record of 
an event extending over about 16 
minutes. The film is punched along 
each margin with apertures in order 
that it may pass over a sprocket-wheel, 
by means of which it is made to travel 
forward. The projecting apparatus is 
a species of magic lantern, with a 
swiftly revolving pierced screen placed 
before the lamp. The movement of 
the film is effected by a simple ar- 
rangement of gearing, so contrived 
that the change from one photograph 
to the next occupies but one-fifth of 
the time that the picture remains sta- 
tionary or exposed. At the change 
of pictures a solid portion of the 
screen cuts off the light for a moment, 
and at this instant the next photo- 
graph comes into position for projec- 
tion. It is this brief period of inevi- 
table obscuration that occasions the 
flicker to which objection is so often 
taken. Our technical contemporary 
says further: 

"It has been necessary to give this brief 
sketch of the mechanism employed in or- 
der to explain more clearly certain recent 
improvements relating to the use of color 
in cinematography. In the early days of 
the art attempts were made to produce 
colored pictures by methods which de- 
pended on tinting the films by hand, or 
on the adoption of a process of stencil- 
ling. Very good results have been ob- 
tained by this latter means. Their sys- 
tem of coloring is as follows: Three posi- 
tives are printed from each negative and 
the blue, yellow, and red portions arc re- 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE TRAGIC FILM 

Not a word it spoken for the mimic staite. All is said »nd done with a view to the in- 
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spcctivcly punched out from each by 
girls; these pierced films arc then used 
as stencils, the colors being printed 
through them by means of rollers. Ex- 
cept when the edition is a large one. say 
joo copies of the film, stenciling is not 
resorted to. In none of these processes, 
however, are the pictures equal to those 
obtainable by color photography. The 
lack of correct imitation of nature is 
mainly owing to the fact that an object 
in such a picture shows as black or gray 
overlaid with tint and not as color more 
or less deep in tone. 

"With the introduction of three-color 
photography it becomes possible to ob- 
tain results vastly superior to those above 
described, and a notable step in advance 
was achieved by the introduction of the 
'Kinemacolor process, which, however, is 
hased. not on the ideal three-color sys- 
tem, but on one with two colors only. 
Many attempts have been made to ap- 
ply triple projection methods to cine- 
matography, but so far with indifferent 
success. It is important to remember 
that for this purpose it is not necessary 
to project simultaneously the colors that 
have to be combined, as in the usual 
methods of projection. The colors may 
I 'i- displayed successively, and in the ob- 
server's eye they will be properly com- 
bined by the effect already explained of 
persistence of vision. 

"For the purpose of the cinematograph 
the three negatives are taken in turn on 
a single film, and a rotating shutter or 
screen is arranged behind the lens of the 
camera which carries the three tillers J 
but if it is required to do away with the 
effect of flicker on the screen it is neces- 
sary that all three filters be exposed 
within the ordinary period allowed for 
a single cinematograph picture, which in- 
volves a period for' the exposure of each 
tilter of only about one-fiftieth of a sec- 
ond. Such a rate of work entails great 
wear and tear on the film and apparatus. 
It has also been proposed to project the 
three images simultaneously, by three 
separate lanterns, as in ordinary three- 
color work, but in this case difficulties 
occur in properly superimposing the pic- 
tures so as to ensure accurate registra- 
tion." 

It may be well to state here that ac- 
cording to our expert writer on the 
subject there are only two ways of 
reproducing natural colors in picture 
or lantern slides: — The "additive," 
which relies on the (act that red, 
preen, and blue-violet light combine 
together to form white, so that (a) if 
there are three lanterns fitted with 
three screens so arranged that the 
images are superimposed on the sheet 
and three positives are placed in these 
lanterns, which have been taken 
through similar screens, all the colors 
will be properly reproduced: or (b) 
it a screen is ruled with squares, or 
in circles, or covered with starch 
grains, and these small areas are dyed 
one-third blue, one-third green, and 
one-third red, then again the appear- 
ance of white is obtained, if there are 
10.000 or more such areas to the 
square inch, and a positive placed he- 




THE MAKING OF A MOVING I'lCTURK 



Then girla arc not acting nor posing for the drnmatic effect of a play. They are busily cutting 
out the bule» into which tit (he "movies." 



hind them shows the natural colors 
with fidelity. 

The alternative process is styled the 
"subtractivc," being that employed to 
produce three-color prints from blocks 
or other lantern slides. In this case 
white is white because there is no pig- 
ment, and the shades are obtained by 
the mixture of pigments. In the 
process most recently put forward for 
the improvement of the cinematograph 
film this latter system is for the first 
time suggested. 

The places of the rival claimants in 
the field in the matter of colored cine- 
matography may be roughly classified 
as follows, hut it should be remem- 
bered that it was not until the dis- 
covery of the isocyanine dyes, by 
which means it became possible to 
make a photographic plate (film) sen- 
sitive to red light, that any real suc- 
cess could be attained. 

"(t) Red. green, and violet primaries 
are successively projected on the screen, 
it l>eing left to the eye to fuse the colors 
together and form white, the photograph 
being taken through a tilter successively 
colored. The picture produced on the 
screen by this method flickers very per- 
ceptibly unless the apparatus is driven at 
an excessive speed. 

"(2) Red. green, and violet primaries 
are synchronously projected to make a 
composite picture. It is Very difficult by 
this means to ensure that the pictures 
shall be accurately superimposed. With 
respect to the Ulyssc process, which is 
at tract inn iOtnC attention at the present 
time, it may l>c stated that the picture 
on the film is reduced to half the size 
of that in common use. 

"(j) Two colors are used instead of 
three for the sake of simplicity, the pro- 
jection being (a> successive, or (b) 
synchronous ; the flickering in tbis case 



is slight, but the resultant colors are not 
exactly true to nature, and cannot be 
made so. 

"It will be evident from the above 
statement that hitherto nearly all in- 
ventors have busied themselves with 
adaptations of the additive system, and 
that to overcome the inherent difficulties 
entailed by the rapidity needed in work- 
ing, the most successful system discards 
one of the colors. In the so-called Zoe- 
chrome process of T. Albert Mills all 
three colors are employed simultaneously. 
For this system it is claimed that no more 
light is needed than is used in the case 
of ordinary films. Moreover, no color 
screens arc used, and the films can be 
shown on any machine without alteration. 
There is also great flexibility as to tints, 
since the colors may easily be arranged 
to suit the subject during the manufac- 
ture of the film. Another advantage pos- 
sessed by the Mills system is that it can 
be run at the ordinary speed of 16 pic- 
tures to the second, as each picture on 
the film is complete in itself, and trans- 
mits the colored rays in due proportion 
to unite and form the tints seen in nature. 
The process though still in the experi- 
mental stage, presents points of great in- 
terest for the future of color pictures." 

There can be no question as to the 
importance in the future of the eco- 
nomical production of color pictures. 
Of all the systems to which ref- 
erence has been made the only ones 
that have hitherto achieved commer- 
cial success are the Bicolor and the 
Kinemacolor processes. The large 
measure of perfection attained by lioth 
these systems and the excellence of 
the pictures produced in the case of 
such scenes of Oriental pageantry as 
the Delhi Durbar will induce the pub- 
lic to look forward with interest to the 
time when the three-color process can 
be adapted to cinematograph purposes. 
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WHY PAIN AND EVIL ARE INDISPENSABLE 



W 



E CHAFE everlastingly, 
under the stings of pain 
and of evil, and wc 
often declare that they 
ought not to lie. We 



even try to conquer them by denying 
their existence. Yet a world without 
pain and evil, as Rabindranath Tagorc, 
the Hindu seer and poet, reminds us, 
is inconceivable. "The question, Why 
is there evil in existence?" he says 
(in The Hibbert Journal), "is the same 
as. Why is there imperfection? or, in 
other words. Why is there creation at 
all ? We must take it for granted that 
it could not be otherwise: that crea- 
tion must lie imperfect, must be grad- 
ual; and it is futile to ask the question 
why we are." 

The really important question, ac- 
cording to Tagorc, is. Is this imperfec- 
tion the final truth? Is evil absolute 
and ultimate? The river has its boun- 
daries, its banks: but is it all banks? 
or are the banks the final facts about 
the river? Do not these obstructions 
themselves give its water an onward 
motion? The towing-rope binds a 
boat: hut is the bondage its meaning? 
Does it not at the same time draw it 
forward? The argument proceeds: 

"The current of the world has its 
boundaries, otherwise it could have no 
existence; but its meaning is not in its 
boundaries, which arc lixed. but in its 
movement, which is towards perfection. 
The wonder is not that there should he 
obstacles and sufferings in this world, but 
that there should be law and order, beauty 
and joy, goodness and love. The idea of 
God that man has in his being is the 
wonder of all wonders. He has felt in 
the depth of his life that what appears as 
imperfect is the manifestation of the per- 
fect; just as a man who has the ear for 
music realizes the pcrfectness of a song 
while in fact he is only listening to a 
succession of notes. Man has found out 
the great paradox that what is limited is 
not imprisoned within its limits; it is ever 
moving, thus shedding its finitudc every 
moment. In fact, imperfection is not a 
negation of perfectness: tinitude is not 
contradictory to infinity. It is complete- 
ness manifested in parts, infinity revealed 
within bounds." 

Pain, as Rabindranath Tagore de- 
fines it. is the feeling connected with 
our finitencss. It is not a fixture in 
our life. It is not an end in itself as 
joy is. "To meet it," we are told, "is 



to know that it cannot be the principle 
of permanence in the creation. It is 
like what error is in our intellectual 
life." To go through the history of 
the development of science is, among 
other things, to go through the mis- 
takes it has published at various times. 
Yet no one really believes that sci- 
ence's function is to disseminate mis- 
takes. Its function is to ascertain 
truth. 

As in intellectual error, so in evil 
in any other form, its essence is im- 
pcrmancncc. It cannot fit in with the 
whole. Tagore says: 

"Every moment it is being corrected by 
the totality of things and is changing its 
aspects. We exaggerate its importance 
by imagining it as at a standstill. Could 
wc collect the statistics of the immense 
amount of death and putrefaction to be 
found every moment in this earth they 
would appal us. But evil is ever moving; 
so with all its incalculable immensity it 
does not effectualty clog the current of 
our life, and, on the whole, the earth, 
water and air remain sweet and pure for 
living brings. All statistics consist of our 
deliberate attempts to represent statis- 
tically what is in motion ; so by this proc- 
ess things assume a weight in our mind 
which they have not in reality. This is 
the reason why a man, who by his pro- 
fession or for other reasons is specially 
concerned with any particular aspect of 
life, is apt to magnify its proportions, and 
by giving undue stress upon facts to lose 
hold upon truth. A detective may have 
the opportunities of studying crimes in 
details, but he loses his bearings as to 
their relative place in the whole society. 
When science collects facts to illustrate 
the struggle for existence that goes on in 
the kingdom of life, it raises a picture in 
our minds of 'Nature red in tooth and 
claw.' But in these mental pictures we 
give a fixity to the colors and forms which 
are really evanescent. It is like calcu- 
lating the weight of the air on each suuare 
inch of our body to show that it is crush- 
ingly heavy for us. But with this weight 
there is the adjustment of weight, and we 
lightly bear our burden. With the strug- 
gle for existence in Nature there is the 
reciprocity, there is the love for children, 
for comrades; there is the sacrifice of 
self, which springs from love: and love 
is the positive element in life." 

The Hindu sage and poet goes on 
to note that in the world of life the 
thought of death has the least hold 
upon our minds. This is not because 
death i* the least apparent, but because 



it is the negative aspect of life; just 
as, in spite of the fact that we shut 
our eyelids every second, it is the open- 
ings of the eyelids that count. Life 
refuses— and rightly— to take death 
seriously. It laughs and dances and 
plays, it builds and hoards and loves 
in its face. "Only when we detach an 
individual fact of death." remarks 
Rabindranath Tagorc, "we sec merely 
the blankness and are dismayed. We 
lose sight of the wholeness of life 
whose part is death. It is like look- 
ing at a piece of cloth through a mi- 
croscope—it appears like a net ; wc 
wonder at the big holes and shiver in 
imagination. But the truth is, death 
is not an ultimate reality. It looks 
black as the sky looks blue, but it does 
not blacken existence, as the sky docs 
not leave its stain upon wings of birds." 
The writer continues: 

"When we watch a child trying to walk 
wc see its countless failures ; its successes 
are few. If we had to limit our observa- 
tion within a narrow space of time the 
sight would be cruel. But we find that, 
in spite of its repeated unsuccesses. there 
is an impetus of joy in the child which 
sustains it in its seemingly impossible task. 
We sec it docs not set store by its falls 
so much as by its ability to keep its 
balance even for a moment. 

"Like these accidents in a child's at- 
tempts to walk, wc meet with sufferings 
in various forms in our life every day. 
showing our imperfection in knowledge, 
power and application of wilt. But if it 
only revealed our weakness to us, we 
should die of depression. When wc take 
for observation a limited area of our 
activities, our individual failures and 
miseries loom large in our minds; but our 
life instinctively takes a wider view, it 
has an ideal of perfection which ever 
carries it beyond its present limitations. 
Within us. wc have a hope which always 
walks in front of our present narrow ex- 
perience; it is an undying faith in the 
infinite in us; it will never accept any of 
our disabilities as a permanent fact ; it 
sets no limit to its scope; it dares to as- 
sert that man has his oneness with God ; 
and its wildest dreams become true every 
day." 

Wc sec truth, then, when wc set our 
minds towards the infinite, and recog- 
nize the ideal of truth not in the nar- 
row present, nor in our immediate sen- 
sations, but in the consciousness of the 
whole which gives us a taste of what 
wc should have in what we have. Evil 
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is temporary ; it has to pass on and 
grow into good ; it cannot stand at a 
fixed point and ever remain at war 
with all. We do not really believe 
in it, any more than we believe that 
violins have been made to create dis- 
cords. It a person tries to learn to 
play a violin, discords r.re sure to come, 
yet we all recognize that a violin is 
meant to create harmonics. Potential- 
ity of perfection outweighs actual 
contradictions. "Of course," observes 
Tagore. "there have been people who 
asserted existence to be an absolute 
evil, but man can never take them 
seriously. For our pessimism is a mere 
pose, either intellectual or sentimental ; 
our life itself is optimistic, it wants to 
go on. Pessimism is a form of mental 
dipsomania, it disdains healthy nour- 
ishment, indulges in the strong drink 
of denunciation, creates an artificial 



dejection to fall back upon a stronger 
draught to drink. If existence were 
an evil, we should wait for no philos- 
opher to prove it. It is like incrim- 
inating a man of suicide while all the 
time he stands before you in the flesh. 
Existence itself is here to prove that it 
cannot be an evil." We read further: 

"An imperfection which is not all im- 
perfection, but which has perfection for 
its ideal, must go through a perpetual 
realization. Thus, it is the function of 
our intellect to realize the truth through 
untruths, and knowledge is nothing but 
continually burning up mistakes to set 
free the light of truth. Our will, our 
character has to attain perfection by con- 
tinually overcoming evils, either inside or 
outside us, or both. Our physical life is 
burning bodily materials every moment to 
maintain the life f.re, and our moral life 
has its fuel to burn. This life process is 
going on — we know it. we have felt it. 



and we have a faith which no individual 
instances to the contrary can shake, that 
the direction of humanity is from evil to 
good." 

To the man who lives for an idea, 
for his country, for the good of hu- 
manity, Tagore reminds us, life has an 
extensive meaning, and to that extent 
pain becomes less important to him. 
"To live the life of goodness is to live 
the life of all." Pleasure is for one's 
own self, but goodness is happiness for 
all humanity and for all time. So from 
the point of view of the good, pleasure 
and pain must appear in a different 
meaning; so much so, that pleasure 
may be shunned and pain may be 
courted in its place, that death may 
bc made welcome as giving a higher 
value to life. So there is a standpoint, 
which is the highest standpoint of a 
man's life, and from that standpoint 
of the good, pleasure and pain lose 
their absolute value. 

The most important lesson that man 
can have from his life, concludes Ta- 
gore. is not that there is pain in this 
world but that it depends upon him to 
turn it to good account, to transmute 
it into joy. 

"That lesson has not been lost alto- 
gether to us. and there is no man living 
who would willingly lie deprived of his 
right to suffer pain, for that is his right 
to lie a man. One day the wife of a poor 
laborer came to me and complained bit- 
terly that her eldest boy was going to be 
sent away to a rich relative's house for a 
part of the year. It was the kind inten- 
tion of trying to relieve her of her trouble 
that gave her the shock, for a mother's 
trouble is a mother's own by her inaliena- 
ble right of love, and she was not going 
to surrender it to any dictates of expedi- 
ency. Man's freedom is never to be saved 
troubles, but it is freedom to take trou- 
ble for his own good, to make it an ele- 
ment of his joy. It can be made so only 
when we realize that our individual self 
is not the highest meaning of our being, 
that in tis we have the world-man who is 
itiimort.il. who is not afraid of death or 
sufferings, and who looks upon pain as 
only the other side of joy. He knows that 
it is the pain which is our true wealth 
as imperfect beings, and this has made us 
great and worthy to lake our seat with 
the perfect. He knows that we arc not 
1 rggars. we have to pay with the hard 
coins of pain for everything valuable in 
this life, for our power, our wisdom, our 
love: that in pain is symbolized the in- 
finite possibility of perfection, the eternal 
unfolding of joy: and that the man who 
loses all pleasure in taking pain sinks 
flown and down to the lowest depth of 
penury and degradation. It is only when 
we invoke the aid of pain for our self- 
gratification that she becomes evil and 
takes her vengeance for the insult done 
to her by hurling us to misery. For she 
is the vestal virgin consecrated to the 
service of the immortal perfection, and 
when she takes her true place before the 
altar of the infinite she casts off her dark 
veil and bares her face to the beholder 
as the revelation of supreme joy." 
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TURKEY TROT AND TANGO— A DISEASE OR A REMEDY? 



DURING the Middle Ages a 
mania for dancing started 
in Aix - la - Chapclle and 
spread like wildfire over all 
of Europe. It was a purely 
nervous manifestation, we arc told by 
sociologists. It lasted several years, 
and was an outlet for high nervous 
tension, brought about by social calam- 
ities, social distress and superstitious 
fear. To-day, the "turkey trot" and the 
"tango" have swept like a wave over 
Europe and America in much the same 
way. and those who arc not indulging 
in the new dances are evidently very 
busy explaining, condemning or de- 
fending them. Some students of the 
problem believe that the new dances, 
which religiously inclined persons arc 
apt to look upon as indecent, arc in 
reality the unconscious expression of 
suppressed religious emotion. Fran- 
cis Toye, writing in The English Re- 
view, refutes a writer in the London 
Times who had called attention to the 
religious aspects of rag-time in dancing. 
Says Mr. Toye: "The writer of the ar- 
ticle gives himself away. I think, in 
saying that the characteristics of rag- 
time arc absolutely identical with those 
of the hymns formerly sung by the 
negroes in the white heat of religious 
fervor during some protracted church 
or camp meeting.' Exactly so. They 
show exactly the same kind of vital- 
ity* associated with revivalism, and es- 
pecially the type of revivalism ]ieculiar 
to the negro ! W hat need have we of 
further witnesses? For of all hysteria 
that particular semi-religious hysteria is 
nearer to madness than any other." 
Further to support his contention that 
the rag-time dances should not be en- 
couraged because they are directly re- 
sponsible for this semi-religious hys- 
teria. Mr. Toye refers to Sir Thomas 
(Houston's "Neuroses of Development." 
in which the author states: "The social 
needs and restraints of modern civilized 
life unite with subtle hereditary ner- 
vous defects to make hysteria as com- 
mon as it is." Mr. Toye goes on: 

"But. quite apart from all this theoriz- 
ing. I would ask any person accustomed 
to analyze his own and other people's 
emotions whether he thinks that the effects 
of rag-time are beneficial. I have, per- 
sonally, taken the trouble to Ho so in the 
case of two or three of my more intelli- 
gent, tho disreputable friends who fre- 
quent the haunts where nothing but rag- 
time is played. All except one arc em- 
phatically of the opinion that, since the 
introduction of rag-time, people are much 
more given l>oth to excitement and drink 
— and that not only when they are danc- 
ing. The one says that 'he doesn't know, 
but it's certainly more stimulating.' Natu- 
rally. Absinthe is more stimulating than 
jfood claret, and methylated spirit, so I am 
told, is far more exciting than whiskey. 
JsJobody denies the rhythmical power of 
rag-time, and rhythm is always 'stimulat- 



ing.' But in this case the stimulus is that 
of an irritant. These 'crotchety' accents, 
these deliberate interferences with the 
natural logic of rhythm, this lengthening 
of something here and shortening of 
something else there, must all have some 
influence on the brain. The behavior of 
the chorus during the rag-time songs of 
the Alhambra revue, for instance, is not 
without significance. Any unsophisticated 
visitor from Mars, who did not know of 
their excuse, would judge from their 
looks, their movements, and their strident 
but pathetic yells that they were raving 
lunatics only fit for the Martian equiva- 
lent of a strait-jacket." 

Both the "tango" and the "turkey 
trot" are of the most humble origin, 
and those who insist upon the inde- 
cency of the new dances have not hesi- 
tated to point this out. "Scm," the 
clever cartoonist of the Paris Petit 
Journal, has given a rather shocking 
account of the origin of the "tango." 
He claims that it originated in the 
barrio de las ranas (the frog quarter) 
of Buenos Ayrcs. In this section, 
brothels, dance halls and drinking re- 
sorts are constructed of flattened oil 
cans and preserved meat tins. The 
quarter is devoted to the lowest forms 
of vice, and the "tango" is only the 
dance development of the cautious, 
tiger-like, pliant and treacherous steps 
of the disreputable frequenters of the 
barrio. Somewhat similar in origin 
and immoral in influence are the 
American "nigger" dances and "rags," 
according to George Kihhc Turner, in 
McClure's: 

"In the last three or four years, since 
the arrival of the 'nigger' dances and the 
'rags' and the 'turkey trots," dancing has 
become a public obsession. Like the 
gambling game of craps. — which has sup- 
planted or changed the habits of boyhood 
from the traditions of sport of northern 
Europe to the games of the negro.— this 
new dancing is a curious recrudescence, 
apparently originating from the same 
source as the gambling game. The 'nig- 
ger' dance seems to find its main origin 
in the crude and heathen sexual customs 
of middle Africa, afterward passing 
through the centers of prostitutes in large 
cities, where the contributions of city 
savages, from Paris to San Francisco, 
have been added to it. 

"This 'nigger'-tlancing craze, moving 
from the Smith and West to the East, has 
swept the city populations of America like 
nr. epidemic. In most of its many varia- 
tions it is not taught by dancing academies 
with any concern for their reputations or 
their licenses. But its steps are passed 
from one person to another, from the 
youths to the children, until it has gone 
through the country with the thoroness 
of a great popular song. In its simpler 
and grosser forms, it is the easiest kind 
of dancing ever introduced — being merely 
a modified form of walking. Thousands 
of people who never learned the older 
dances have picked this up. and the popu- 
larity of dancing has been widened tre- 



mendously by the fact. Even little chil- 
dren dance the grotesque steps upon the 
sidewalk. 

"The promoter of cheap dances has 
never before had such a public for his 
cnterprizes. and never before has dancing 
been such a provocation to immorality. 
The recent trend has been entirely toward 
the ideals of the Idle Boy. Around him 
centers the organization for sex-hunting 
of the boys who are seeking the 'bad 
girls' : for strangers in the hall, he and 
his assistants arc constant sources of in- 
formation on the same subject. The 
natural instinct of the man to test and 
tempt the woman is solidified in the 
dance-hall into what is, for all practical 
purposes, a perfect system." 

But the new dances have able cham- 
pions, both in Europe and America. 
The London Spectator points out that 
"nearly all dances are capable of vul- 
garity or offence of some kind," and 
that none of the current dances arc in 
themselves "necessarily vulgar." Few- 
new dances, the Spectator points out, 
have ever become popular "without the 
Cassandras prophesying that the end of 
decency was at hand." The English 
prejudice against the "trot" and "tan- 
go." the Spectator concludes, is due to 
the national fear of making oneself con- 
spicuous. Mary Master N'eedham, in 
Collier's, also has come to the defence 
of the "trot" in a humorous but effect- 
ive fashion, putting her defence in the 
mouth of a family physician, with 
whom greater medical and hygienic ex- 
perts may possibly agree. Says Miss 
Needham's doctor : 

"It needs no defense. Turkey trotting 
is the most sensible indoor amusement we 
have had in my experience as a practi- 
tioner—and the jolliest. It's making fat 
people thin, old men young, and young 
people content with elderly partners. 

"It is great exercize— in fact, about the 
best indoor exercize. Being a physician. I 
am keen for anything that makes people 
healthy and fit. Instead of prescribing a 
trotting horse, I order turkey trotting. 
It's better exercize, lor it brings into play 
the same muscles as in horseback riding, 
and others besides, which means that it is 
the arch enemy of the torpid liver. 

"Trotting is also a foe to fat. I have a 
patient, a woman of about forty-five, 
whose great trial it was that she was fat 
and growing fatter. It was a physical an- 
noyance and a mental worry. She was 
cross and miserable. 'Exercize,' I said to 
her when she first came to me alwtut it. 
She did. She went to a gymnasium that 
taught a one. two. three, lnrnd, stretch, 
toueh-the-floor system. It was tiring and 
harrowing— and fattening. She came to 
me again. Fashion had come to my as- 
sistance. 'Turkey trotting.' I advized. So 
she joined a class of women. They meet 
three times a week in the afternoon to 
trot under the direction of a dancing mas- 
ter who puts them through their paces 
They make healthful play of it where, at 
the same hour, they used to make a busi- 
ness of bridge. I have been that woman's 
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physician for years and I never saw her 
so well or so young. Naturally I believe 
in turkey trotting. There is nothing so 
moral as good health." 

"Honi soil qui mal y dausc," adds 
Miss Nccdham, who further claims for 
the "turkey trot" the virtues of a true 
folk dance. She writes: 

"The turkey trot is anything hut fin- 
ished. It is quite frank, quite ugly, and 
quite primitive. In time the homely tur- 
key trot may develop into some pretty 
pheasant patter, but if in the transition 



it loses its essential character it will cease 
to be a dance of the people and thus 
sacrifice much of its folk value. It is 
necessary for man to play as well as to 
think and to work. It is essential for him 
to recreate himself, actively, healthily, and 
merrily. And until some better form of 
play with as general an interest comes to 
take its place, what about the turkey trot? 
For it is conceded that whatever makes 
an appeal to such vast numbers cannot be 
wholly evil or wholly without reason. 
Like truth, morality has no absolute. 
What about our many thinly veiled 



dramas and works of fiction? If we hon- 
estly compared their moral effect with 
that of the turkey trot, our conclusions 
might be more radically different than we 
think. 

"We've railed about the commercialism 
of this rapidly developing country that 
has made no allowance for recreations 
other than vicarious ones. We've de- 
manded some democratic folk activities. 
And now when we get a real folk dance, 
with the genuine folk label attached, when 
we come right smack up against it. we 
denounce it as shamefully sophisticated."' 



THE DESPERATE 

THE country church in America 
is facing a crisis. Such is the 
inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the report of an 
investigation, "The Country 
Church" (Macmillan), just issued by 
Charles O. Gill and GitTord Pinchot. 
The book presents the results of a care- 
ful study of church gains and losses, 
ranging over a period of twenty years, 
in two typical counties — Windsor, Ver- 
mont, and Tompkins, New York. It 
shows that "in these counties the coun- 
try church has suffered a decline which 
proves beyond question that it is losing 
its hold on the community." The sur- 
vey grew out of the work of the Coun- 
try Life Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt, and is published 
under the authority of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. It deals with the Protestant 
churches only. "This hook," says Mr. 
Roosevelt, in The Outlook, "is based 
not on amateur conclusions but on pro- 
fessional experience, as well as upon 
careful and extensive figures." He 
adds: "Even men who are not profess- 
edly religious must, if they arc frank, 
admit that no community permanently 
prospers, either morally or materially, 
unless the church is a real and vital 
element in its community life." 

The first facts reported by the in- 
vestigators are that church membership 
in Windsor County increased in the 
twenty years 4 per cent., and in Tomp- 
kins County 2 per cent. These figures 
on their face point to a hopeful con- 
clusion concerning the churches which 
further study shows to be unwarranted. 
One of the important results of the in- 
vestigation was to show the wholly mis- 
leading character of statistics of mem- 
bership as a measure of vitality for the 
churches in Windsor and Tompkins 
counties. The truth of this statement 
appears the moment the church ex- 
penditures and their purchasing power 
are analyzed: 

"When expressed in dollars, the ex- 
penditures of the churches in Windsor 
County increased 23 ,,er cent., and in 
Tnmpkins County 7 per cent, in the 
twenty years. Hut when measured in 
purchasing power, or in thrir ability to 
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produce results, church expenditures in 
Windsor County declined 2 per cent., and 
in Tompkins County 9 per cent, in the 
twenty years. This decline is still more 
significant when it is contrasted with the 
rapidly increasing scale of expenditures 
in nearly all departments of human life, 
and with the further fact that in the two 
counties there is a general feeling of good 
will toward the churches, which results 
in money contributions for their support 
by those who arc identified with them in 
no other vay. In Windsor County, also, 
important contributions arc made to the 
churches by summer residents and by 
non-residents." 

The churches of both counties, it 
seems, are giving less and less pay to 
their ministers. Reckoned in dollars, 
there was an increase of 16 per cent, 
in Windsor County, while in Tompkins 
County the increase was less than 1 per 
cent. Reckoned in purchasing power, 
less real pay was given in each county 
at the end of the twenty-year period 
than at its beginning. The amount of 
real pay declined 7 per cent, in Wind- 
sor and nearly 16 per cent, in Tompkins 
County. In Windsor County 64 per 
cent, and in Tompkins County 72 per 
cent, of the ministers were receiving 
less real pay than were their predeces- 
sors. In Windsor County 34 out of 53 
ministers, and in Tompkins County 21 
out of 29 ministers received in purchas- 
ing power smaller salaries than those 
of twenty years before. 

In both counties the educational 
equipment of the ministers was found 
inadequate to meet the needs of the 
present day. In Windsor County 75 
]>cr cent, and in Tompkins County 85 
per cent, of the clergy have tacked a 
full course of seven years' preparation 
in college and theological seminary. 
In lioth counties the proportion of min- 
isters who are foreign-born is so great 
as to raise the question whether enough 
American young men enter the rural 
ministry. In Windsor County 25 per 
cent., and in Tompkins County 33 per 
cent, are either foreign-bnrn or sons 
of foreign-born, yet in both of these 
counties the Protestant population is 
of nearly pure American stock. 

Rut it is attendance, rather than 
membership or expenditures, the in- 
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vestigators go on to say. which fur- 
nishes the best measure of the hold of 
a church upon its people. And here the 
record is most depressing. 

"It is true that attendance at Sunday- 
worship is not the main object of the 
Christian religion. Nevertheless, there is 
no other index of the place of the church 
in the life of the people so reliable as the 
attendance. Our investigation has abun- 
dantly confirmed the truth of this state- 
ment. Men and women go to church be- 
cause it is their duty or because they want 
to. In either case, it is the hold of the 
church and what the church stands for 
which supplies the motive power. 

"Church attendance in Windsor County 
fell off in twenty years nearly 31 per cent., 
and in Tompkins County 33 per cent. 
Making allowances for the decline in 
Protestant population, the loss in Windsor 
County was more than 29 per cent., and 
in Tompkins County more than to per 
cent. Furthermore," there is evidence that 
church attendance in Windsor County has 
been declining in relation to membership 
for fifty years. This is doubtless true in 
Tompkins County also, hut we lack suffi- 
cient records to prove it except for the 
last twenty years. In the twenty-year 
period in Windsor County, out of 49 
churches for which the facts were learned 
as to both attendance and membership, 
it was found that in no less than 37 the 
attendance had declined in proportion to 
membership, while in Tompkins County 
out of a total of 36 churches all but two 
were similarly affected, so that in the two 
counties together the attendance declined 
in proportion to membership in 71 churches 
out of 85." 

The situation, we learn further, is 
more serious than even these facts 
would lead us to suppose. The investi- 
gation shows that the condition of the 
churches in the strictly rural districts 
is very much worse than in the large 
villages: 

"In Tompkins County there is a gain in 
the churches of the large villages of c> 
per cent, in membership, a gain of 8 per 
cent, in expenditures reckoned in pur- 
chasing power, and a loss of only 12 per 
cent, in attendance, while in the churches 
of the smaller communities there is a loss 
of 3 per cent, in membership. 20 per cent, 
in expenditures, and 40 per cent in at- 
tendance. In the strictly rural districts 
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HE DECLARES THAT THE COUNTRY CHURCH IS LOSING ITS GRIP 

Gifford Pinchot who, with the help of the Re*. C. O, <;ill, ha* been investigating religious con- 
ditions in rural districts, reports a decline of from 20 lo jo ]>er cent, in church nicnibersbip. 



in Windsor County there is a loss in 
church attendance of no less than 53 per 
cent. In a very targe part of the churches 
of both counties, the congregations have 
been decreasing so rapidly and are now 
so small as to make the conditions and 
prospects most disheartening to the 
churchgoing people. 

"Statisticians do not commonly make 
distinctions between the two classes of 
communities here considered. Thus in 
the figures of the United States Census, 
towns of less than 2.500 inhabitants are 
grouped with the strictly rural districts. 
It is evident, therefore, that the country 
church- problem and the country life prob- 
lem for the area investigated is far more 
acute than statistical data would have led 
us to suppose. 

"In both counties the church encounters 
little or no hostility, and in most com- 
munities enjoys the more or less passive 
good will of the people. Yet it has been 
losing in prestige and influence, while the 
persons identitied with the church as a 
rule constitute a less influential part of the 
population than was the case twenty years 
ago. 

"The great decline in church attendance 
in the open country is the most alarming 
fact developed by the investigation/' 

The remedies proposed to meet the 
present depressed vitality of the coun- 
try church are direct and simple. The 
first is bound up ii> the general prob- 
lem of the improvement of country life. 
During recent years, there has been a 
steady flow to the city from both of the 
counties investigated. The decline in 
church strength has been the reflection 
of a decline in economic strength. The 
invest igators say: 

"fn Windsor and Tompkins counties, 
bad farming and weak churches go to- 
gether. In Tompkins County in particular 
a poor soil means likewise a poor church. 
The country churches must recognize it as 
an integral part of their work to promote 
Iretter farming, better business, and 1>ct- 
ter living on the farm: The country 
church can not prosper unless it is deeply, 
intelligently, and effectively interested in 
agricultural production, in securing for 
the farmer a fairer share of what he pro- 
duces, in improving the social life and 
recreation of the community, and in the 
physical and intellectual, as well as the 
moral, development and health of the 
boys and girls, men and women, of its 
charge. To promote economic cooperation 
among farmers is an indispensable task 
of the country church." 

New schools and a new spirit in the 
existing schools are needed to direct 
the attention and the interest of pupils 
toward country life instead of toward 
the cities. There is also need, in the 
opinion of the investigators, of the 
adoption of a new program of social 
service. They write under this head: 

"The desire to render social service is 
the master Christian impulse of our time. 
The country church needs social service 
to vitalize it as much as social service in 
the country needs the help of the church. 
Altho less attention has been given to it. 
social service is as important for the 



health of the community in the country as 
in the city, while results in the country 
arc far more easily accomplished. Noth- 
ing is more evident than the fact that the 
country church must be organized for 
other service in addition* to the work it is 
doing now. Once the duty of social 
service is recognized by the country 
church and the responsibility for it 
frankly accepted, there will be no in- 
superable difficulties in the way." 

The creation of a more effective 
country ministry is felt to be essential. 
Many a country minister ha? been so 
poorly educated that his ability is lim- 
ited to the championing of his own 
denominational peculiarities of belief, 
while he lacks the power to set forth 
and discuss the fundamental truths 
which underlie the whole structure of 
the church. Most country ministers 
arc in need of instruction to supple- 
ment their training in college and 
seminary. They lack knowledge of 
rural economics and rural sociology, 
and they are underpaid. "The country 
ministry will not lie better." wc arc 
told, "until it is better paid." 

Church cooperation is another rem- 
edy recommended. At the present 
time, country communities arc almost 



invariably "over-churched." Sectarian 
rivalries weaken and divide the 
churches. Lacking the spirit of co- 
operation, they hinder each other rather 
than help, and their standing in the 
community is lowered, while their 
power and desire for service is greatly 
reduced. In this connection the in- 
vestigators declare : 

"The long period of the death struggle 
of superfluous churches presents the 
serious problem of securing a sound com- 
munity life in the face of dwindling re- 
ligious institutions. Under such circum- 
stances, consolidation or federation of the 
churches is the obvious remedy. To bring 
it about, however, is seldom easy. In 
nearly every church there are some mem- 
bers who oppose consolidation, and are 
usually able to prevent it. Their position 
is all the more harmful for the reason 
that for the most part in Windsor and 
Tompkins counties denominational divi- 
sions have ceased to be matters of princi- 
ple or of theological difference, and have 
become matters of social grouping, based 
on custom or association, on petty jeal- 
ousies, personal hostility, and the desire 
to retain minor church offices. 

"There is but one solution for the prob- 
lem of over-churching which seems to 
offer reasonable hope in the two counties 
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concerned. This lies along the line not 
«->! doctrinal union hut of common effort 
in the cause of the common welfare. 
When people work together for a better 
community, they are the more likely to 
u<.rk together for a better church. Divi- 
sions in the churches may often be bridged 
over by setting the members of hostile 
K mups working together for the common 

Rood." 

The Pinchot-GiH study has aroused 
keen interest throughout the country. 
All agree in regarding it as significant 
and as depressing. The New York 
Evening Post comments: 

"The chief significance of the volume 
is its presentation of facts in a field 
where opinion had varied according to 
temperament. That the facts as stated 
arc correct, no one who knows the rural 
East can doubt. That they condemn the 
prevalent methods in 'Home Missions,' by 
which parsimonious subsidies are doled 
out to decadent congregations, which are 
allowed to continue the methods through 
which they are languishing, is equally 
clear. Messrs. Gill and I'inchot quote 
with approval the programme of the 
Inter-Church Federation of Vermont, 
which pledges the churches of the State 
to work for the uplift of the smaller 
towns and to sul>ordinate their own pro- 
motion to that end. Just how these or- 
ganizations can do this with their present 
leadership is not clear, but that the prob- 
lem is one of prime importance to the 
religious and moral life of the nation is 
not open to question, and the facts which 
must lead to facing it with resolution are 
presented in this volume with a definitc- 
ncss and completeness which no one has 
achieved hitherto." 

Dr. Frederick Lynch, editor of The 
Christian Work and Evangelist (New- 
York), wishes that the hook might 
somehow reach the hands of every 
pastor of a rural church in the United 
States. "It would be a most service- 
able deed," he says, "if some man of 
v ealth would distribute it among the 
ministers." He goes on to supplement 
the remedies it offers with suggestions 
of his own. He urges the importance 
of "capturing the children" and of in- 



stituting new and vital pastoral work. 
"The pulpit," he observes, "can play a 
considerable part in the efficiency of 
the country church. Hut it must be a 
near and an educative pulpit." Ad- 
dressing the rural pastor directly, he 
says: "Tell your church in a two 
months' course all about what is be- 
ing done in the nation for immigrants, 
in stopping child labor, the campaign 
against tul>crculosis, against the saloon, 
against vice. Tell them the story of 
the modern peace movement, of the 
birth of the New China and Japan and 
the part the Gospel has played in it. 
Such topics as these treated from the 
point of view of the Gospel are 
wonderfully educative and stimulative." 
He continues: 

"If the rural church is to keep its effi- 
ciency it must Income the social center of 
the community much more than it has 
been. The hardest part of country life 
for many boys and girls is its ennui. 
The city boy has a V. M. C. A. near him, 
with gymnasiums, swimming pools, li- 
braries, games, lectures, concerts, bowling 
alleys, all going every day and night. In 
many towns no provision whatever is 
made for the life of the children in those 
hours when they arc out of the home, 
or the school, or after working hours. 
Young people arc social by nature, and 
there is no tiner service the church can 
render them than in providing them so- 
cial life under Christian influences and 
companionship. The rural church has got 
to do this very much more than it has. 
It must also make this same social cen- 
ter the educational center of the com- 
munity. There must be more lectures, 
more classes, more debates, a general 
quickening of the community life. This 
is getting easier year by year with the 
coming of the trolley. A good way to 
(►cgin often is with lectures bearing di- 
rectly upon farming, the home, education, 
vocations. After these near topics the 
lectures can cover all forms of culture. 
But this new community life cannot be 
guided by one church. It must be a co- 
operative effort of all the churches." 

America, the Roman Catholic w eekly, 
feels that the causes of the decline in 



the rural church arc to be found in a 
spiritual disintegration for which the 
I'rotestant spirit as a whole is responsi- 
ble. It says : 

"Amid the present crumbling of creeds 
what hope is there that the minister is 
going to give more time to preparation 
for his work or that a discredited min- 
istry will receive higher compensation 
from a rapidly disappearing flock? The 
need of religion is no longer felt. With 
so many demands on their purse is it 
likely that people will squander their 
money on superfluities or on the men 
who purvey them? 

"A working alliance of the churches 
for social service throughout the United 
States seems to be the last and perhaps 
forlorn hope of those religious leaders 
who. like Messrs. Gill and Pinchot. read 
the signs of the times. But will the new 
alignment of religious bodies that con- 
cerns itself primarily with the common 
welfare instead of seeking the common 
good through worship and religious in- 
struction solve the religious problems of 
the times? Of course, if the worship is 
based on religious instruction that is false, 
there will be a decline of religion in the 
individual and consequently in the com- 
munity at large. The history of the de- 
cadence of the Protestant churches in the 
country during the past fifty years em- 
phasizes the importance of right think- 
ing in the realm of faith for the indi- 
vidual. It will be seen that social service 
programs such as are supplied by Inter- 
cl.urch Federations. Forward Movements. 
Institutional Churches. Settlement Work- 
ers. V. M. C. A.'s, and Christian Emleav- 
orers will still further help to Hie deple- 
tion of the churches, tho they may in- 
crease the membership in social or nom- 
inally religjous organizations, transform- 
ing the church edifices into meeting houses 
where men and women will be found 
aplenty to study the needs of others and 
never giyr a thought to the serious needs 
of their own immortal souls. 

"This little volume, with the tabulated 
statistics of two Protestant districts of 
the county and its sober and straightfor- 
ward commentary on the facts, presents 
in miniature a picture of the tottering 
condition of the Protestant churches of 
the land. The picture must be a sad one 
indeed for reflecting Protestants." 



THE GROWING CONTRADICTORINESS OF MODERN 
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F.N of genius." Francis 
Grierson has said, "are 
the symbols and the finger- 
points which nature un- 
folds here and there as 
indications of the mathematical and 
I'svchic progression of the visible and 
invisible world in which we live." In 
the spirit of this remark, lid win Ujork- 
man. the Swedish-American critic, con- 
siders, in his latest book. "Voices of 
To-morrow" (Mitchell Kennerley). a 
number of the outstanding literary and 
spiritual figures of our asre. Strind- 
1-HTg. Bjornson. Maeterlinck. Rcrgson. 



Selma I-agcrlof. Francis Grierson. 
Kdith Wharton, George Gissing. Jo- 
seph Conrad and Robert Herrick are 
the ten types that he chooses to study. 
In such writers, if in any. may he 
found what is most charnctcristic of 
our time. And the one constantly re- 
curring note that Mr. Bjorkman dis- 
covers in the ten figures named is 
— contradictorincss. "A tendency to 
fuse ideas and currents hitherto held 
irreconcilably opposed." is the way he 
puts it. In this tendency to recognize 
truth on l>oth sides of a controversy, 
instead of on one side only. In- notes 



the principal mark of the period on 
which we have just entered. 

Strindbcrg offers an excellent illus- 
tration of intellectual inconsistency. 
As Mr. Bjorkman sees him, he shared 
with Ibsen and Tolstoy the ta<k of l>e- 
ing the spiritual conscience of the en- 
tire period to which he belonged— "a 
period which we have outlived, but 
whose lessons we have still to master." 
Here was a man who managed to get 
on opposite sides of most important 
questions during his lifetime. He had 
always to doubt something and to be- 
lieve in something else — and he doubted 
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and believed with equal fervor. The 
fiercest misogynist of his generation, 
he yet indited tender and poetic tributes 
to women. lie was a freethinker and 
a mystic; an individualist and a So- 
cialist. By turns he sought the truth 
that lies on the surface and that which 
is hidden rather than revealed by out- 
ward appearances ; by turns he spurned 
the mass and the individual: by turns 
he sought the secret spring of existence 
in the adventitious movement of atoms 
and in the omniscient plans of a di- 
vine principle. Mr. Bjorkman tries t" 
prove that "through all his seeming 
self-contradictions ran nevertheless a 
certain inward consistency, showing 
that while he might seek different 
goals at different times, the motives 
that kept him on the search were 
pretty nearly identical throughout." 
But most readers will find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to reconcile these 
self-contradictions. 

Francis Grierson is another puzzling 
figure. "He writes." Mr. Bjorkman 
tells us, "not for pedants, but for brave 
and tolerant temperaments, ready to 
forgive verbal inconsistencies if only 
the spirit be consistent." "Purposely 
obscure he is not. but sometimes his 
thoughts are a little too far-reaching 
for the ordinary run of words, and 
therefrom results a certain vagueness 
calling for sympathetic cooperation on 
the part of the reader." He prides 
himself on being a mystic, yet he main- 
tains strenuously that our mysticism 
must be checked by scientific interpre- 
tation. He has said that "the longer he 
lives, the less he esteems work that is 
purely intellectual." But he has also 
said that "the world is not governed by 
what bodies of people do or say, but 
by ideas." 

Maeterlinck is similarly vague. A 
student of both Emerson and Nietzsche, 
he preaches, in one mood, quietism, 
and. in another, activity. His early 
plays are fatalistic and pessimistic; his 
later plays portray beings who grapple 
with destiny and conquer it. He shows 
himself to be something of an indi- 
vidualist and something of a collectiv- 
ism Speaking of universal suffrage, 
which he holds a necessary step on the 
road to higher cultural development, 
he writes that, "in those problems in 
which all life's enigmas converge, the 
crowd which is wrong is almost always 
justified as against the wise man who 
is right." Yet he is anything but blind 
to the part played by the individual as 
a hand reached out by the race for its 
own uplifting, and he does not hesitate 
to assert that, "when the sage's destiny 
blends with that of men of inferior 
wisdom, the sage raises them to his 
level, but himself rarely descends." 

Bergson's many-sidedness is equally 
unsettling. We find him quoted as a 
spiritual authority by leaders of the 
Syndicalist labor movement in France 
and by the yout g Tory Democrats of 




THE ANALYST OF OUR SPIRITUAL 
CONFUSION 

Edwin Bjorkman. the Swedish- American critic, 
finds the principal characteristic of modern thought 
in * tendency to reconcile ideas hitherto re- 
garded as irreconcilable. 

England, by the Modernist reformers 
within the Roman Catholic Church and 
by those audacious iconoclasts who. as 
Post- Impressionists, arc startling the 
world with a new art form. Tho start- 
ing as a mathematician, he has mas- 
tered the most difficult art of translat- 
ing abstract thoughts into terms of con- 
crete life. His message is full of con- 
tradictions, and one of his fundamental 
positions is that life can never be ex- 
plained in intellectual or logical terms. 
He points out that everywhere the 
tendency to individualize is opposed 
and completed by an antagonistic and 
complementary tendency to associate. 
1 !c preaches a radical evolutionism 
which is at the same time romantic and 
religious. A divine principle, lying 
ahead and not behind us. an immortal- 
ity not miraculously conferred but con- 
sciously attained, arc two of the possi- 
bilities contained in Bergson's auda- 
cious conclusions. ' 

The analysis of contradictory traits 
in modern thinkers might he prolonged 
indefinitely. It all illustrates, in Mr. 
Bjorkman's mind, the natural history 
of thought. He says: 

"The process of gradual displacement 
and substitution which we call progress 
seems invariably to result from a conflict 
between opposed but complementary prin- 
ciples. Of such antagonisms life holds 
any number. But out of the mass a few 
emerge as more vital and deep-going than 



the rest. In the spiritual life of man. as 
wc find it embodied in his speculative and 
imaginative literatures, there arc three 
predominant antagonisms of this kind. 
As the human mind swings toward one 
side or the other across these lines of 
everlasting cleavage, we obtain certain 
universal moods, or ways of looking at 
life, that we name respectively: (1) real- 
ism and idealism; (2) individualism and 
Socialism; (3) scepticism and mysticism." 

Realism insists that, in the last re- 
sort, art must always fall back on con- 
crete existence for its material. Ideal- 
ism maintains that, after all, the high- 
est purpose of art is to transcend life 
and even to escape from it. Indi- 
vidualism emphasises the necessity of 
the free development of the unit. So- 
cialism prefers to accentuate the im- 
portance of solidarity and of organiza- 
tion. Scepticism clings to the relativ- 
ity of being and aims to save man from 
spiritual stagnation by revealing to him 
the insufficiency of every truth already 
established. Mysticism, on the other 
hand, seeks the hidden verities that 
reason has never been able to fathom 
and that inspire the whole religious 
life of humanity. 

The character of this threefold array 
of distinctions makes it clear, according 
to Mr. Bjorkman. that wc arc not deal- 
ing with certain falsehoods to be over- 
come and certain truths to be estab- 
lished in their place. He argues: 

"Realism and idealism, for instance, are 
equally true, which simply means that 
they arc equally needful to the orderly 
workings of human reason, and also to 
the effective comprehension of the prob- 
lem of living. They may be said to rep- 
resent two juxtaposed viewpoints from 
which life may be observed. And in order 
to grasp life in its fulness, in all its 
protean complexity, man must endeavor 
to do the impossible — he must try to be- 
hold life and all it contains from both 
those antipodal points at the same time. 
Progress, or the mind's continued swinu- 
ing back and forth between these points, 
cannot, therefore, have for its purpose any 
complete elimination of the principles in- 
volved, but must rather be h«>kcd upon 
as aiming at the gradual merging of the 
essential elements in each pair 01 oppo- 
sites into a synthetic whole. And it is 
only reasonable to conclude that the great- 
ness of men and periods alike may be 
measured by the extent to which they suc- 
ceed in such a synthetic embodiment of 
theretofore prevailing antagonisms. 

"What we call genius implies most fre- 
quently, of course, a supremely satisfac- 
tory embodiment of the momentary swing 
of the racial mind toward one extreme 
or the other. Less frequently, but even 
more characteristically, it implies a fore- 
shadowing of the impending reversal of 
the racial mind's momentary bias. But 
rarest and greatest that form of genius 
must be held which mirrors in its ex- 
pressions both what is anil what will 
come, so that it implies not a one-tided 
development, but an organic fusion of 
some dualism that cuts all the rot of life 
in twain." 
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WOMAN'S UNREST THROUGH CONSERVATIVE EYES 



IN a new book entitled "The Un- 
rest of Women" (Appleton) we 
may trace the impression left on 
a genial hut somewhat conserva- 
tive mind by the rising feminist 
movement. Mr. Edward Sandford 
Martin, the author of the book in ques- 
tion, sets out to discover why the minds 
of women to-day are so much dis- 
turbed ; what social changes they seek ; 
whether these changes would be benefi- 
cial; and whether the suffrage would 
help to bring them about. He has 
something to say about Inez Milhol- 
land, and he devotes whole chapters to 
"the disquiet of Miss Thomas," "the 
agitation of Mrs. Belmont" and "the 
admirable Miss Adams." He comes 
to the conclusion that "the disquiet of 
the women cannot lie allayed by any- 
thing done for women. It is part of 
the general disturbance and can only 
l>e soothed by measures that will also 
pacify the rest of society." 

Taking up, first of all, the invasion 
of industry by woman. Mr. Martin pro- 
nounces the tendency a new. and in 
many ways a bad, one. The home suf- 
fers. Woman sutlers. And she does 
not really succeed in "making good" 
Mr. Martin points to thousands of 
women occupying subordinate positions 
in offices and stores. They do not stand 
on the same level with men, and they 
do not regard their employments as 
permanent. They arc like soldiers 
learning the rudiments of war, but ex- 
pecting later to earn their discharge 
and to proceed to the real business of 
life. And their real business. Mr. 
Martin insists, is motherhood. "It is 
in that." he maintains, "that woman is 
indispensable and unrivaled : and in 
that is the basis of her complete equal- 
ity with man. In that she is the princi- 
pal, not only in bearing children, but in 
rearing anil training them as well. 
That is by so much the most important 
calling to which women must look for- 
ward that for the general run of women 
all the other employments are of 
negligible moment in comparison with 
it and have to be considered on a 
basis of their relation to it. To that 
calling the great mass of women in due 
time find their way." 

Mr. Martin goes on to speak of a 
vision that haunts the radical and fem- 
inist mind. It is one of man and wife 
starting out with dinner-pails in the 
morning, cither together or separatelv. 
and doing a wage-earning < lay's work, 
and coming home at night, and raising 
the necessary number of children, and 
being happy, prosperous and contented 
in that liberated and independent con- 
dition. "That vision," he savs, "is 
nine-tenths delusion." It will work, 
he thinks, at an extreme pinch where 
the alternative is no bread, and it will 
work mote or lcs* in the case of child- 



less people. But "for the general run 
of families and people the old appor- 
tionment is right: one to earn wages 
anil one to keep the home." So 
grounded in nature, Mr. Martin main- 
tains, is the instinct of wifehood and 
husbandhood that a working woman 
soon finds that she needs a wife. She 
needs, that is to say. some one to think 
for her, to sustain her, to amuse and 
soothe and rest her. And since she 
cannot take a wife she will he apt to 
treat herself to a husband to be a wife 
to her ! The argument proceeds : 

"A man may make of himself a fair 
substitute for a wife for a working- 
woman, but it takes a rarer talent still 
for him to make a competent mother for 
her children. That calls for instincts be 
does not have. It is astonishing how 
lacking many of the suffragist writers are 
in appreciation of what is done for a 
family by a competent mother. They 
might have been born from a penny-in- 
the-slot machine for all the conception 
they show of the job of mothering, and 
of the time, the thought, the strength, the 
leisure and the wit it takes to do it. You 
would think to read them that a mother's 
cares did not extend beyond infancy, and 
that a fairly active nurse girl, with the 
help of an apothecary's clerk, could easily 
relieve her of all of them. But some of 
the suffragist writers know better— Ellen 
Key. for one, who really has a serious- 
minded, grown-up-woman's knowledge 
about the woman's end of human life, 
and comes out of her remarkable divaga- 
tions after free love and trial marriage, 
and Heaven knows what, into admirable 
discourse about the domestic side of life, 
and the enormous importance of giving 
married women a chance to keep their 
minds on it. 

"Altogether too many of the active suf- 
fragists present as their credentials for 
the work of rearranging human life the 
glaring evidences of their failure to live 
it successfully as it is. Women who seem 
to have made a mess of all life's relations 
are not abashed to offer themselves as 
pilots to their sex. It is nothing that they 
do not inspire much confidence in the 
minds of their more conservative and 
successful sisters. It is. everything if 
they make an enormous noise, and that 
they do, and it is a serious factor in dis- 
turbance." 

When he comes to a consideration 
of woman's demand for suffrage, Mr. 
Martin expresses his conviction that 
most women prefer government by 
men to government by women. And 
that seems to him a sound preference. 
"For tho." he says, "it might seem 
natural that women should side with 
women against men. and men with men 
against women, that is not so natural 
as it seems and usually docs not hajn 
pen. It is woman, not man, that is in- 
dispensable to man. and he is notori- 
ously prone to take the side of a 
woman against a man; and it is man, 
not woman, that is indispensable to 



woman, and at a pinch she will usually 
cleave to her own as against her like." 
Mr. Martin continues: 

"The suffrage has come in some coun- 
tries and in some of our own States. Let 
it be tried in the experiment stations. We 
do not do well to lie too much afraid 
of it. If it belongs to come we shall have 
it. If it belongs to slay it will stay. 
California is trying it. Let us see whether 
the woman voters will continue to like it 
and to use it, whether it helps matters, 
whether the feminine unrest is allayed 
or increased by it. Colorado has had it 
for nineteen years, and its value and the 
expediency of it seem to be as much 
discussed and disputed in that State as 
ever, and with just as much uncertainty 
of conclusion. It docs not appear that the 
"poverty, high prices, unemployment, child 
slavery, widespread misery and haggard 
want, prostitution, insanity, suicide and 
crime,' of which Eugene Debs has spoken, 
arc so much scarcer in Colorado than in 
other States of like economic conditions 
as to furnish an example of the magical 
value of women's votes. Women's votes 
seem to be much like men's votes. When 
a row of pianos make a concert then 
the voters will make a millennium. At 
present it is not the pianos, but the play- 
ers who play on them, who make the 
concert ; and it is not the voters, but the 
poets, prophets and statesmen who in- 
spire and enlist them, that secure millen- 
nial improvements in legislation and gov- 
ernment." 

The upshot of the whole argument 
is that men and women should work 
together to promote their common wel- 
fare. The desirable thing, Mr. Martin 
holds, is not that woman should break 
her way into man's kingdom and de- 
mand equal rights. "The better way," 
he says, "is to make the woman's own 
kingdom habitable again, and to get all 
the modern improvements into it, and 
win her back to live in it and rule it. 
or at least check her exodus." 

"It isn't at all a case of women alone. 
It was not women's votes that turned the 
old Republican party out. or started the 
hammering of the trusts, the revision of 
the tariff and all the incidents of the new 
politics. It was a general revolt against a 
politico-industrial apparatus that seemed 
to have grown oppressive. There is a 
great problem to lie solved in politics. 
The woman problem is a part, and espe- 
cially a symptom, of it. But it has got to 
be worked out by the ablest political 
minds our country can produce, working 
continuously on it. and the ablest and least 
distracted minds for such matters are still 
the minds of the ablest men. . . . 

"If the vote as a token of direct partici- 
pation in politics is something of which 
woman has been unjustly deprived, then 
in the larger development and ampler 
liberty that are coming to her she will 
net it. But if it is something that belongs 
to the man's part in life, an overrated 
power, offset by powers inalienably con- 
ferred upon her. then the demand for 
votes for women is a mistake, and in the 
long run will not prcv til." 
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The Problem of "Inde- 
cent" Fiction. Again. 

THE controversy regarding the 
objectionable and the un- 
objectionable in literature, 
which has l>een raging for 
some years in Europe and in 
this country, is given new life by pro- 
tests against recently published novels 
and against stories appearing in Amer- 
ican magazines. Officials of the Na- 
tional Christian League for the Promo- 
tion of Purity have appealed to the 
Postmaster C.encral at Washington, 
urging him to establish a censorship 
over magazines to prevent the too free 
discussion of sex problems. They file 
complaints specifically against The 
Forum and the Saturday Evening Post 
on the ground that dramatic sketches 
and stories by such writers as Witter 
Bvnner and Edna 
Ferber have been 
demoralizing. A 
contributor to the 
LosAngeles Graph- 
ic speaks of "the 
modern literary 
plague." and asks: 
"Do American men 
need the morals of 
the 'N T ew Machia- 
velH'? Are Amer- 
ican women grow- 
ing more woman- 
ly from a perusal 
of Herrick's 'To- 
gether,' and novels 
of its class?" Mr. 
John D. Long, for- 
mer Secretary of 
the Navy, declared 
in a recent address 
before the Boston 
Authors' Club: 



"Many of the mod- 
ern novels- and the 
seems to 
- breathe the 
air of I 
of sexual 
They are 
wholesome and in- 
sidious influence on 
young men and 
women, and a de- 
moralizing source of 
contamination — the 
more dangerous be- 
cause accepted as 
current modern lit- 
erature. They in- 
fest the shelves of 



the book stores. Publishers print them 
because they 'sell,' as of course they sell, 
just as vile photographs would sell if they 
were allowed on every shop counter. The 
popular novelists of to-day, too many of 
them, exercize their talents in a 5tudy*and 
presentation of the erotic passion, and 
make it a theme for fine phrasing and 
seductive philosophy and winning attract- 
iveness." 

Even advertizing men confess them- 
selves in revolt against the "morbid sex 
story" in widely circulated magazines. 



Literary Quarantine 
Advocated. 
OW we may secure literary 
quarantine is agitating many 
minds. The Purity League 
thinks that if publishers are properly 
warned by the Postmaster General and 
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A MEMORIAL TO GEORGE BORROW 

ITie quaint tittle home in Norwich. F.nRland. in which (rtorne Hotrow lived with hi« father 
■» recently |ire»cnted to the city by 
in rurmory of the author of 



and nxrther was recently iireacnted to the city by the t.ord Mayor, and will »oon he opened a» 
a muwum in memory of the author of "I.avcn(rro" and the "Romany ttye." 



assurance is given that all offenders 
will be held to the same strict ac- 
countability, the stream of current 
literature will be materially purified. 
The New York Sun says: "Punish the 
venders of impurity by not reading 
them. In addition, if necessary, lug 
them before the courts. The remedy 
tor this spreading disease is in the 
hands of the public whom it infects." 
Advertizing men are planning con- 
certed action in behalf of "clean" 
magazines. Mr. George S. Fowler, ad- 
dressing his cotleags through the col- 
umns of Advertising and Selling (New 
York), says: 

"Gentlemen, it is up to us not to with- 
draw our advertizing from these publica- 
tions if they have a good reason to exist, 
but to demand that they better their edi- 
torial standard. Let 
me reiterate that this 
bettering of editorial 
standard is a busi- 
ness proposition for 
us who buy adver- 
tizing space, and a 
business proposition 
for the publishers 
who sell it. If clean, 
manly and womanly 
stories build the cir- 
culation of a mag- 
azine, the things 
which clean men and 
women want will 
pay when advertized 
in its columns. Ad- 
vcrtizcrs will con- 
tinue and will in- 
crease the patronage 
for those magazines 
which keep the faith. 
Cleanliness, like cha- 
rity, should begin at 
home, and the mag- 
azine which lacks 
elean-mindedness in 
its editorial matter 
is putting up the 
weakest sort of a 
front when it says 
to the advertizer : 
"Your copy must be 
clean and it must 
not harm the copy of 
any other advertizcr. 
W( won't permit it 
— that shows you 
how strong and 
got id we are.' Give 
us honesty in adver- 
tizing and in edito- 
rial treatment. Then 
wc will have rcsult- 

fui publicity- 
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CURRENT OPINION 



What the Defenders of 
the New Fiction Say. 

IT is a great mistake. Andrew F. 
Hicks intimates in Art ( Chicago) , 
to suppose that all the sex stories 
published nowadays arc bad. and that 
all are equally reprehensible. What wc 
need, he feels, is a sense of values and 
the power to discriminate. As he puts 
it: 

"Robert W. Chambers is a drawing- 
card that brings a magazine's circulation 
into the millions. A master of subtle 
style, a genius of hypocrisy and sham, he 
covers moral decay with a perfumed var- 
nish that all the clergymen in the land 
cannot remove. But who objects to Rob- 
ert Chambers on that score? 

"On the other hand. Theodore Dreiser 
writes a deeply moving, utterly sincere 
story of an unfortunate woman who went 
wrong. And because he tells the bitter 
truth about her, librarians refuse to keep 
the book on their shelves. 

"Sudermann mixes up a mess of filth 
like the 'Song of Songs' or 'The Indian 
Lily,' seasons it with all the spices of his 
great ability . . . and thousands are sold 
to people who think they are reading the 
realities of life. But when Shaw tries to 
tell the world something it ought to know 
and does not know, tells it with absolute 
honesty, complete freedom from mislead- 
ing innuendo, people cry, "How disgust- 
ing'— and 'Mrs. Warren's Profession' is 
ruled off the boards ! 

" 'Anatol.' written by a master of lit- 
erary putrescence and played by a clever 
actor, draws crowds of the God-fearing; 
while 'Maternity.' breathing vitality and 
sanity and reverence in every 'inc. is 
buried within the covers of a book. The 
one. which ought to be locked in a cup- 
board with 'Les Contes Drolatiqucs,' and 
the key lost, is exposed to anyone with the 
price of admission. The other, which 
ought to be seen and re-seen by every- 
one, whose production would be a public 
l>enefaction, would very probably land its 
producer in jail." 

Mitchell Kennertey, editor and publisher 
of The Forum, says that he is going to 
continue to print articles on sex prob- 
lems when he is convinced of an au- 
thor's sincerity of purpose. "We have 
reached an age." he observes, "when wc 
must face a great responsibility, and it 
is the duty of a magazine to discuss 
these problems in a free and frank 
manner." Edna Fcrbcr. replying to her 
critics of the Purity l eague, declares: 

"These good women are of the type 
which would drape a statue of Venus, or 
any other beautiful work, because of its 
nudity. I suppose if they had lived in 
Russia wc would have no Tolstoi or 
Turgcnicff. or if they had lived in Eng- 
land a few hundred years ago Chaucer 
and Shakespeare and other great writers 
would never have existed." 



"Hapar Rcvrlly" — A Sex 

Scream. 

IT is often, of course, a matter re- 
quiring the finest discrimination to 
determine whether a book is decent 
or indecent. Sometimes great masters. 



such as Balzac and Maupassant, write 
stories of both kinds. An interesting 
problem is offered by such a book 
as Daniel Carson Goodman's "Hagar 
Revclly" (Mitchell Kennerley), which 
seems to be on the border line. It of- 
fers an elaborate study in seduction 
and liaison. It lays bare the life and 
motives of a shop-girl who just drifts 
from man to man. The story appeals 
to a writer in the Boston Transcript 
as a very significant piece of work. 
"What makes it so profoundly mov- 
ing.'' he says, "is that there can be 
hardly one reader of the book who has 
not known or heard of, in actual life, 
some girl who has gone through the 
same experience for the most part as 
this innocent and beautiful girl Hagar. 
Thousands and thousands of young 
girls go forth every year into the world 
to earn their living, ignorant and pure. 
Their ignorance is the cause of what 
an uncharitable world calls their sins, 
and their purity is a lure for men to fill 
them with misery." But William Ma- 
rion Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror, 
is not ready to take the book quite so 
seriously. He remarks: 

"As a sex novel, as an American sex 
novel. 'Hagar Revclly' is the latest, if not 
the whole, smear. Mr. Goodman is cer- 
tainly a gynologcr. even a gynecologist, 
even more than either: his touch is fem- 
inine in both coarseness and delicacy at 
times; that's what makes some parts of 
•Hagar Revclly' quite brutal. The charac- 
teristic final, lasting impression one gets 
from the liook is that the people who 
don't so much interest Mr. Goodman arc 
the decent people. . . . "Hagar Revclly' 
should put out of business Mr. RoWrt 
Herrick as the exponent of the arts and 
crafts of sex grafting. In its kind, as 
art, it is the best yet. Or, if you're an 
ultra-moralist, the worst." 



George Borrow Rt-divivtu. 

A GENUINE revival of interest in 
the writings of George Borrow, 
the author of "Lavcngro" and the 
"Romany Rye.'" may be looked for as 
the result of the efforts of his friends 
in England to create a permanent me- 
morial in his honor. Early in July 
Borrow lovers from all over Great 
Britain and from points as remote as 
Australia and America journeyed to 
Norwich. The house in which Borrow 
lived with his father and mother— a 
quaint little structure in an old-world 
triangular court off Willow Lane. Nor- 
wich — was presented to the city by the 
Lord Mayor, to be preserved as a Bor- 
row museum. A valuable collection of 
Borrow mementos already gathered 
and consisting of portraits, autograph 
letters, manuscripts and sketches, was 
shown to visitors. Among the distin- 
guished men who came to pay tribute 
to Borrow were Augustine Birrell. Sir 
Sidney Lee, Sir W. Robertson N'icoll 
and Clement Shorter. Mrs. Knapp, 
the widow of Dr. Knapp. Borrow'-. 



American biographer, was present. A 
band of genuine gypsies, procured by 
the Gypsy and Folk Lore Club of Lon- 
don, was there to sing in gypsy ver- 
nacular the wild songs which Borrow 
himself was so eager to understand and 
to publish. And on the Sunday follow- 
ing the celebration the Dean of Nor- 
wich preached to a great congregation 
in the historic cathedral of the city on 
"Borrow the Seer and Interpreter of 
Life." 



The Quintessence of 
Borrow. 

WHAT is it that gives Borrow 
his hold on the future? "He 
is not what is called a clas- 
sical writer,'' Mr. Birrell declared in 
his Norwich address; "he is vehement, 
whimsical, extravagant, careless, occa- 
sionally very foolish, all most unclassic- 
al things to be." But "he never played 
for safety in his life," and Mr, Birrell 
owned that he disliked more cordially 
than any other man the man who al- 
ways plays for safety. "There was a 
good deal of humbug about "Laven- 
gro." Mr. Birrell added, "but once 
they invoked the spirit of George Bor- 
row they became strangely indifferent 
to anything." This appeals to the 
London Spectator as on the whole a 
fair verdict. The Spectator says: 

"To appropriate a phrase from the in- 
exhaustible magazine of Stevenson, there 
is something in Borrow after all; not so 
much as most people suppose, but still a 
good deal. Borrow may have been tumid, 
self-conscious, and affected in his style, 
but he really did love the open air. a good 
horse, a good fight with fists, a pretty 
woman, having one's talk out. ballads, 
antiquarianism and scholarship, and above 
all the Bible. As long as these things arc 
beloved o* Englishmen. Borrow is certain 
to keep his place in our hearts in spite 
of his swaggerings and his pasteboard 
gypsies — unnatural creatures, one - third 
pugilist and horse-coper, one-third stage 
bandit, and one-third local preacher or 
poacher, as might be required by the plot." 

A correspondent of the New York 
livening Post who attended the Nor- 
wich celebration feels that in Borrow, 
the apostle of the open air. is to be 
found the secret of his new clutch upon 
the hearts of the English world. He 
writes : 

"To live on the heath, to rejoice in the 
black night of stars, to taste the wind 
and breathe the fragrance of the open 
road, to be glad of all life and living 
things, both man and beast — this, above 
all tinners else, denotes the spirit of Bor- 
row. In the mystery of the English twi- 
light wr walked with one who knew the 
man. out upon the dark rolling Heath of 
Mousehold above Norwich. It was there 
in a sheltered hollow where the gypsies 
pitched their tents, and it was there be- 
neath the stars where tavengro and las- 
par spoke together in the lines so often 
quoted." 
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"Unpath'd Waters." 

ONE of the most remarkable col- 
lections of stories issued in 
many a day is Frank Harris's 
"Unpath'd Waters" (Mitchell Kenner- 
Icy). Mr. Harris tells us that he kept 



emphasizes this motive. In "The Irony 
of Chance" we get a glimpse of the 
man of science in conflict with a skep- 
tical public, and when trying to meet 
it on its own ground getting worsted in 
the contest. "The Magic Glasses" is a 



them in hand more than the nine years capital story of an itinerant vendor of 

spectacles who discovers and tries to 
sell glasses which "reveal the naked 
truth and show things as they are and 
men and women as they are." Needless 
to say, his wares arc not appreciated. 
Perhaps the most powerful story in the 
book is that entitled "The Miracle of 
The talc is based on an 



for a sign to the whole world, the 
Stigmata of Jesus the Crucified had 
been put upon him. Irony touched with 
infinite tenderness — the irony of hu- 
manity's failure to understand its great- 
est men — is the idea that this story 
illustrates. 



Horace advised. Long ago, Bernard 
Shaw described Mr. Harris as "a lost 
English Maupassant." Other critics 
compare him with Anatole France. 
"His book," remarks a writer in T. P.'s 
Weekly ( London ) , "is notable in many 
ways; but it is unique in the fact that 
there is not a single story founded on the Stigmata 
what has been 
called English sen- 
timent." The same 
writer continues : 

"Mr. Harris works 
on the hard prose of 
life — his tools turn 
out brilliant and 
scintillating facets, 
but the ({litter is 
that of the steel of 
the sword — no rosy 
gleams — no bewil- 
dering maze of soft- 
ness and color. The 
manner has its de- 
fects instead of its 
virtues— the appeal 
throughout the sto- 
ries is to the head, 
never to the heart. 
Mr. Harris has been 
compared to Ana- 
tole France, and 
there is much truth 
in the comparison 
so far as complete 
mastery of irony is 
concerned. But you 
get tones of soft- 
ness and pity in the 
France exposures ; 
there is a something 
of laughing with as 
well as laughing at; 
his coldest mockery 
gets a glow from 
the beauty of the 
language setting. In 
the dissections of 
Mr. Harris there is 
no gentle guiding of 
the scalpel. Life is 
not a thing of beauty 
at its best ; it is a 

thing of horror at its worst, and Mr. 
Harris is relentless in tearing off any 
illusions with regard to it. Perhaps, on 
the whole, when analyzing the grip he 
gets on his readers and the high place he 
has among the very few masters of the 
short story, it is this individual outlook, 
this absolute refusal of compromize with 
the popular and the conventional, which 
contains the secret." 
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Co«rny ol Mitchell Kranrrley 

FRANK HARRIS AS HK APPEARS TO A TOST IMPRESSIONIST 

In this drawing by J. D. Fernuiton we get a ftlimpnc a( the somber ind aardonk Englishman 
whose new IkjoIc of short storks, "Unoath'd Water*." t» creating a sensation in the literary world. 



Short Stories with a 
Philosophy Back of 
Them. 

CREATIVE Renins or spiritual 
principle balked by the world's 
hard insensibility seems to be 
the theme that appeals most vividly to 
Frank Harris. Again and again he 



assumption that Christ did not die on 
the cross, but lived to steal away to 
Cacsarca. Here we sec him. quiet, 
self-effacing, unknown to even the 
nearest, resuming his trade as carpen- 
ter. Paul comes to the town preaching 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified. Jesus is the only member 
of the community who docs not fall 
under his spell. He even expresses 
doubt as to whether the Savior died. 
He is ostracized by his neighbors, and 
is treated as an unbeliever. Then, 
when he dies, the marks of his cruci- 
fixion arc seen upon his body, and Paul 
declares that a miracle has been 
w rought. Because of his unbelief and 



Frank Harris's Tribute 
to David Graham 
Phillip*. 

N a series of papers now appearing 
in the London Academy, Frank Har- 
ris is celebrating "American Novel- 
ists of To-day." The first writer that he 
selects for appraisal is David Graham 
Phillips, and to 
Phillips he pays 
a tribute that is 
whole-hearted. "It 
is hardly too much 
to say," he thinks, 
"that since Balzac 
no one has studied 
society with such 
a union of the cre- 
ative power of 
temperament and 
the critical power 
of the intellect. 
'White Magic,' 
'The Adventures of 
JoshuaCraig,"'Ncw 
Wives for Old/ 
'The Second Gen- 
eration,' 'The Hun- 
gry Heart,' 'The 
Husband's Story,' 
are all books of the 
first order, show- 
ing extraordinary 
powers in their 
author." Mr. Har- 
ris goes on to say: 

"All sorts of crit- 
icisms of him have 
appeared in Ameri- 
can magazines and 
papers, most of them 
concerned chiefly in 
pointing out his 
faults, or what the 
critics regard as 
faults. I lake small 
interest in the mis- 
takes of a master : I 
am more concerned 
with Mr. Phillips' 
merits than his shortcomings. He has 
written half a dozen books that deserve 
to live. . . . 

"I have compared Phillips with Balzac, 
and, of course, the comparison is unfair, 
because lial.-ac is the greatest creator in 
prose who ever lived, as unapproachable 
in his way as Shakespeare. But I used 
the highest standard because there is no 
other that gives the impression of Mr. 
Phillips' gift of story-telling. . . . 

"Being of the Anglo-Saxon race, it was 
to be expected that he would be more 
of a preacher than Balzac and less of 
an artist, . . . Nearly all his best works, 
in fact, are what is known as problem 
stories: they handle ethical problems of 
to-day, and they handle them with a very 
broad and clear intelligence." 
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CURRENT OPINION 



THE CRUELTIES OF POST-IMPRESSIONISTIC CARICATURE 



CARICATURE is now elevat- 
ing itself, apparently, to a 
dignified and envied place 
among the arts. Littera- 
teurs and critics of the 
rank of Georg Brandcs, Andre Gidc, 
and Remy de Gourmont stand as its 
sponsors and champions. One of the 
most distinguished poets in France, the 




Gourmont. But Andre Gidc, writing 
in the Nouvclle Revue Francaise, ad- 
mired on the contrary a "puissant 
idealization" in the drawings of Rou- 
vcyrc. Atrocities, obscenities, horrors, 
arc not necessarily the qualities of real- 
ism, declared Andre Gide. "Does any- 
one still need to learn that idealization 
in art docs not necessarily express it- 
self in the manner that the public 
ordinarily calls Beauty ? The suppres- 
sion of the neutral, the banal, the 
meaningless, to accentuate whatever 
the artist wishes— that is idealization. 
To live more intensely, some of M. 
Rouveyre's drawings are frightfully 
shocking. What of it ! His enemy is 
not ugliness; it is mediocrity." 

Louis de Fourcaud, writing in the 
Gaulois, explained that Rouveyre's 
talent lay in decomposing forms by 
following the rules of a mysterious 
geometry of the expression. The men 
and women of his drawings appear to 



THIS IS GA11R1ELE 

Rouveyre's idea of the famoui Italian poet 
P'Annunjio who now write* plays in French 
with Kantian tcenery for Ida Kabinatein. 

late Jean Moreas, interpreted the new 
caricature in colorful prose. It has 
developed an esthetic and a purpose all 
its own. Naturally, it was not only 
to be expected but quite inevitable 
that caricature, like every other art, 
should undergo the influence — or catch 
the disease— of Post-Impressionism, of 
Cubism, and even that more acutely 
revolutionary manifestation which calls 
itself Post-Cubism. 

One of the leading draughtsmen and 
caricaturists of the new school is the 
Frenchman Andre Rouveyrc, whose 
ncid pen and virulent exuberance have 
in certain cases made him the defend- 
ant in suits for damages. In 1907 he 
published a collection of contemporary 
portraits with the Raudclairian title 
of "Carcasses divines." Several vcars 
later appeared a sensational collect ton 
of eighty studies of feminine nudes, 
entitled "Le Gynecee," with a preface 
by Remy de Gourmont. Jean Moreas 
called this collection the dansc macabre 
of Love. "Here is a book of life, and 
not a book of dreams," wrote Remy de 




the poet, created one of those causes 
cHebres that Paris delights in. The 
lady threatened suit, protesting against 
the artist s "porcine manifestation" as 
a travesty or lampoon rather than a 
caricature. The New York Evening 
Post, commenting editorially on the 
case, remarked: 

"A young woman of more than usual 
beauty and charm has been changed .into 
an elderly fury reminiscent of nothing so 
much as one of the knitting women around 
the guillotine in "A Tale of Two Cities.' . . . 
Mme. Mendes is not particularly well- 
known as a writer or in the arts. The 
public for whom she is caricatured can 
only be the comparatively small circle of 
her friends. That makes M. Rouveyre's 
transgression all the more cruel. To be 
held up to public ridicule without the 
compensating advantages of fame is un- 
fair. What the distant public thinks 
usually does not matter; but it comes 
hard to have one's intimates whisper : 
'How marvclously the artist has caught 
the soul of her; would you have ever 
thought she was really like this?"' 

Brandes compares Rouvcyre in such 
instances to a wild beast toying with 
its prey. The great Danish critic 
wrote : 

"At times he gives the reins to his 
fancy; ami then there are no limits to 
which he may go in his attempts, re- 
peated twenty or thirty times, to seize the 
essential characteristics. He becomes 
cruel he sneers with enraged fury, the 
fury of a wild animal that paws at his 
prey, tears it with his teeth, and then 
tears at it again. Look at the long series 
of sketches of Rejane, who can. neverthe- 
less, still be very beautiful ami who on 
the street as on the stage still possesses 
lure and grace. Rouveyre's analysis has 
slashed her to pieces; his spying looks 



THE CHARM1NC RUBINSTEIN 

The Russian dancer-actress as Rouvcyre (in- 
anities or sees her. The puhlic admiiea hrr 
posterlike ilciidtraro. The aitiat sees her a* 
a skinny female. 

us. explains this critic, rather as they 
will lie to-morrow than as they actually 
are to-day. "This artist, you would 
say, has the presentiment or the pre- 
science of the future of his models. 
His irony is like a view into the depths. 
This art is calculated rather less to 
divert than to inspire strong and bitter 
reflections. In this respect he has a 
quality indefinably philosophical, pessi- 
mistic, bleak." 

tloorg Brandes, who described Rou- 
veyre's art in the Copenhagen Poli- 
tiken a year or two ago. was surprised 
to find the artist a happily married man 
inste.nl of a sour and unappreciated 
misogynist. For Rouvcyre is especially 
cruel to women. His caricature of 
Madame Jane Catulle Mendes, wife of 
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have discovered her, tracked her down, 
surprized her; his pencil has written an 
ode of contemptuous irony to her shoul- 
ders, another to her lingers, a third to the 
figure of the actress. . , . Still the bit- 
terness and misogyny in these sketches is 
nothing in comparison with the Gynecit. 
Never has the animal side of the woman 
in love been thus exposed to such search- 
ing light. There are hundreds of erotic 
positions, each more extravagant and 
bestial than the other. No joyous sen- 
suality, still less obnoxious lasciviousness 
in this artist ; but a passion to seize the 
unobserved truth, the striking attitude that 
is not noticed, in its thousand diverse 
changes ; a coolness in the eye that aston- 
ishes and almost frightens, an eye that 
follows unceasingly every characteristic 
movement of woman, from prudery to 
savage madness, from coquetry' in all its 
aspects to that delirium which is only 
manifest in cries and gestures." 



Upon meeting the caricaturist, 
ever, Brandcs discovered that Rou- 
vcyrc possessed nothing of the polemic 
temperament nor of the misogynist. 
He is, declares Brandes, an artist who 
produces naively, by reason of a natu- 
rally gifted originality, an originality 
that is formidable. 

The latest collection of Rouvcyrc's 
caricatures has just been published by 
the Mercure de France in Paris under 
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the title of Visages des Contemporains. 
It is prefaced by Rouvcyrc's collcag of 
the Mercure, Remy de Gourmont, and 
contains eighty-six graphic pictorial 
analyses of European celebrities. M. 
de Gourmont, with his usual penetra- 
tion, has given an interesting inter- 
pretation of the art of his associate. 
There is not the slightest element of 
photography in this art, he says. Nor, 
on the other hand, does it resemble in 
any way the type of caricature that 
aims only to make one laugh. "Rou- 
veyre, on the contrary, wishes, with his 
constructed, analyzed, and finally re- 
studies, to make us reflect." 



"We do not know how to sec in these 
days; or we know how to sec less and 
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A GREAT ARTISTE 

Rouveyre'* conception of that distinguished 
tommtujt who calls herself Mia* Gaby Drily*. 

less, perhaps not at all. Photography has 
brusquely finished and put an end to the 
drawing professor's work, which it has 
made useless. It is great progress; there 
is nothing left now except to repeat the 
process. Here we are again with Dibu- 
tade, who invented drawing by following 
the contours of a shadow on the wall with 
a piece of charcn.il. With that, the model, 
and 'the strong stroke' which baffled 
Pccuchct. one mounts easily to the ideal, 
the very summits of the ideal. 

"But quite as well I like that art which 
has aims not quite so high, the art that 
limits itself to the personal and the char- 
acteristic. And these are, indeed, in the 
domain of portraiture to which he wishes 
to confine himself, the primary qualities 
of Andre; Rouveyre. The face that is seen 
by him is syen by him alone. . . . Before 
drawing it. he wants to understand it. 
The lines, the shadows, the features, the 
cavities and even the colors, which he 




MARY GARDEN 

vision of the famous opera 
one of her much-discussed 



portrays in his own way. speak to him in 
a language he understands. Everything 
is thinking in a head which is thinking. 
There is nothing in the faces of Rouveyre 
that is not symbolic of an interior state: 
cither of their life or of their speech, 
which seems to come out of each wrinkle 
of the skin." 

That is, continues Remy de Gour- 
mont, true at least of some of Rou- 
vcyrc's portraits. His psychological 
researches have at times caused him to 
overload his drawing with cruel com- 
mentaries, and to disregard verisimili- 
tude and representation. 

"This must be said, for it is true. Here 
and there Rouveyre has exhibited cruelty. 
Play has detracted him from reason some- 
times, but always in the sense of a secret 
truth. He has gone beyond the present 
tendency' not much more than Sem. but 
with more variety and acrity. He has 
struck and he has wounded too. Some 
heads, especially those of women, after 
one has recognized them (it is not so 
serious when you do not recognize them) 
give you something to cry over. That is 
not as it should be. They ought not to 
make us laugh either, but only to medi- 
tate." 

The New York Evening Post be- 
lieves that while most of our American 
caricaturists arc kindly in spirit, there 
is a growth in the tendency toward 
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GEORG BRANPES 

A vision of the distinguished scholar and 
eritit who is on* of the champiuns of Ruurcyre'a 
art. 



savage animus among some of the most 
distinguished draughtsmen of our dai- 
lies, and in the tendency to comment 
satirically, as do the caricaturists of 
the Rouveyrc type, upon the personal- 
ity depicted. The Evening Post be- 
lieves that the new caricature, with its 
crudities and cruelties, may come to 
America when called for by a keener 
civic consciousness. 

"Very likely, work like Boardman Rob- 




BERGSON 

Here is a somewhat unsympathetic view of the 
famous philosopher of the Sorbunnr. 



inson's and Cesarc's, both in its technical 
excellence and its sharper animus, indi- 
cates a general approach towards Euro- 
pean standards. Our good-natured car- 
toons on bosses and their legislative 
henchmen arc the reflection of our crimi- 
nal good nature to evils in public life. A 
sharper civic consciousness should make 
the cartoonist's pen dig in deeper. As the 
l"ight between new and old ideals grows 




"A l*ORCINE MANIFESTATION" 

This sketch of Mm*. Jane Cattail* Mcndes 
almost brought about a lawsuit. The lady is 
really quite charming, ber friends claim. 



tenser, the pictures of Murphy and Pen- 
rose may grow actually repulsive. Never- 
theless, it will l>c some time before party 
spirit reaches the point of intensity that 
animates a Forain when he depicts M. 
Jaures, or a Munich anticlerical caricatu- 
rist when he draws a picture of a Catholic 
bishop." 



THE TWO SUPREME NOTES IN ROBERT BRIDGES' GENIUS 



IN somewhat derogatory comment 
on the appointment of Robert 
Bridges as the new Poet Laureate 
of England, the New York Times 
declares: "He has thus far de- 
livered no message to his age, and it is 
doubtful if he has such a message to 
icliver." This statement is debatable, 
and would seem to be contradicted by 
a study of Mr. Bridges' achievement. 
No less a critic than Arthur Symons 
has found Rridges "alone in our time 
as a writer of purely lyric poetry, 
poetry which aims at being an 'cm- 
bodied joy.' a calm rapture." Mr. Sy- 
mons has written farther: 

"This poet collectedly living apart, to 
whom the common rewards of life arc not 
so much ,'.s a temptation, has meditated 
deeply on the conduct of.life, in the free- 
cst. most universal sense; and he has at- 
tained a philosophy of austere, not un- 
smiling content, in which something of 
the cheerfulness of the Stoic unites with 
the more melancholy resignation of the 
Christian: and, limiting himself so reso- 
lutely to this sober outlook upon life, tho 
with a sense of the whole wisdom of the 
ages: 

Then oft I turn the page 
In which our country's name, 
Spoiling the Greek of fame. 
Shall sound in every age : 
Or some Tercntian play 
Renew, whose excellent 
Adjusted folds betray 

How one. \! f r i, r wr-t 



Limiting himself, as in his verse, to a 
moderation which is an infinite series of 
rejections, he becomes the wisest of liv- 
ing poets, as he is artistically the most 
faultless. He has left by the way all 
the fine and colored and fantastic and 
splendid things which others have done 
their utmost to attain, and he has put into 
his poetry the peace and not the energies 
of life, the wisdom and not the fever of 
love, the silences rather than the voices 
of nature." 

In similar spirit, John Bailey, a 
writer in The Quarterly Review, who 
subjects Mr. Bridges' verse to close 
analysis, pronounces him "at once very 
traditional and very modern: very 
Christian in tone and sympathy, and 
unflinchingly sincere in accepting the 
discovered truths of science and phi- 
losophy." Bridges' best poems, Mr. 
Bailey avers, belong to a primitive 
order of things, before men were so 
greatly moved by trees and flowers, 
storms and sunsets, as to make them 
the primary subjects of works of art: 
when the activity of the critical intel- 
lect had hardly begun : when love and 
religion, the most ancient and uni- 
versal, were also the only interests that 
distinguished man from the brutes, and 
almost the only subjects of his poetry 
and art. To these two fundamental 
themes Bridges returns again and 
again. In expressing them he finds his 
highest and his most authentic moods. 



His attitude is that of a man who has 
thought as well as felt, who can no 
longer be the slave of mere passion or 
mere superstition and yet knows still 
that love and religion are the greatest 
things that have ever come into human 
life. 

Love is everywhere in Bridges' 
poetry. It is one special kind of love 
that inspires him. He has no Swin- 
burnian or other affectations of reviv- 
ing the worship of Aphrodite Pande- 
mos. His love is one that unites souls 
as well as bodies. Only once, Mr. Bai- 
ley opines, in all his poems does Bridges 
deal expressly with the old primitive 
Eros: and then it is to ask him: 

Why hast thou nothing in thy face? 

Surely thy body is thy mind, 
For in thy face is nought to find. 
Only thy soft unchristen'd smile. 
That shadows neither love nor guile, 
But shameless will and power immense, 
In secret sensuous innocence. 

For Mr. Bridges, a man of Northern 
race and Northern gravity of manners, 
with centuries of Teutonic blood and 
Christian morals in him, love has to be 
a great deal more than a naked instinct. 

Since we loved. — (the earth that shook 
As we kissed, fresh beauty took) — 
Love hath been as poets paint. 
Life as heaven is to a saint; 
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All my joys my hope excel, 

All my work hath prosper'd well, 

All my songs have happy been, 

0 my love, my life, my queen. 

Here, indeed, Mr. Bailey comments, 
is no lack of passion; but it is a passion 
that has filled with tire the whole of 
life and not the senses only. There is 
another point to be noted. The best 
love poems of Robert Bridges are very 
modern ; they give the impression of an 
actual experience which has been lived 
through : and it is a kind of experience 
\\hieh is far commoner in our own than 
in earlier generations, the experience 
of love as a source not only of rapture 
but also of a new wisdom and a new 
power of life which could not have 
been without it. In this connection Mr. 
Bailey writes: 

"Highly civilized ages tend to lose much 
of the spontaneity and universality of 
primitive love : and yet. like art or re- 
ligion, or any other high human achieve- 
ment, love welcomes and require* the 
highest attainable standard of life in those 
who exhibit its workings. It may then 
have more obstacles to contend against, 
but when it gets its way perfectly with 
a man and a woman whose civilization is 
a reality and a whole, the result is a 
grcatrr thing than it could he when it 
owed its origin only to accident and the 
senses, and ran its course without touch- 
ing more than a fragment of the lives of 
the lovers. So Mr. Bridges is able to 
shake off all that traditional silliness and 
unreality which is an irritating presence 
in all hut the very best of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean love poetry, and makes much 
of it the most tedious reading in the 
world. When the mind and imagination 
arc themselves playing a part in the busi- 
ness of love, they find their o vn natural 
utterance: and instead of forced extrav- 
agances of compliment and despair, which 
leave the reader weary and unconvinced, 
we get such stanzas as: 

So sweet love seemed that April morn. 
When first we kissed beside the thorn. 
So strangely sweet, it was not strange 
We thought that love could never change. 

But I can tell— let truth he told— 
That love will change in growing otd ; 
Tito day by day is nought to see. 
So delicate his motions be. 

And in the end 'twill come to pass 
Quite to forget what once he was. 
N<>r even in fancy to recall 
The pleasure that was all in all. 

His little spring, that sweet we found. 
So deep in summer floods is drowned, 

1 wonder, bathed in joy complete, 
How love so young could be so sweet." 

In an equally exalted mood. Bridges 
handles the problems of religion, un- 
derstanding by that term all the aspira- 
tions and activities inspired in man by 
the faith that there is in the world 
something hirjher and greater than 
himself, that he is in touch with eternal 
forces and eternal possibilities, and that 
these are specially related to the moral 



and spiritual parts of his nature. 
'"Wintry Delights," his most philo- 
sophical tho not his most poetic treat- 
ment of these problems, declares that 
man is eternal nature's superior and 
judge: 

Turn our thought for a while to the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. 

Or the revcr'd preludes of mighty Sebas- 
tian ; is there 

One work of Nature's contrivance beauti- 
ful as these? 

Man "as an artist born" is "impcll'd 
to derive a religion"; and by some 
cause which is "an unsolv'd mystery" 
to choose the most beautiful for his 
art, and the best that he can imagine 
for his faith and truth. 

Truth to the soul is merely the best that 
mind can imagine. 

So man is "Nature's judge and tearful 
accuser"; tho Nature still has the ready 



reply, "Fool, and who made thee?" 
a reply which seems to point back to 
the "unsolv'd mystery" or to some 
Power above both man and Nature 
who foresees and prepares the ultimate 
harmony between Nature's apparently 
indifferent force and man's artistic and 
moral conscience. 

Mr. Bridges has edited a book of 
hymns for a country church, and one or 
two of his own hymns have been in- 
serted in the "English Hymnal." 
Where, asks Mr. Bailey, can fitter 
words be found to put into the mouths 
of young men at a University church, 
or indeed anywhere else, than these: 

0 youth whose hope is high. 
Who dost to Truth aspire, 
Whether thou live or die, 
O look not back nor tire. 

Thou that art bold to fly 
Through tempest, flood and fire, 
Nor dost not shrink to try 
Thy heart in torments dire: 
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If thou canst Death defy, 
If thy Faith is entire. 
Press onward, for thine eye 
Shall see thy heart s desire. 

Beauty and love are nigh. 
And with their deathless quire 
Soon shall thine eager cry 
Be numbered and expire. 

Another of Robert Bridges' finest 
utterances is this: 

Gird on thy sword, O man, thy strength 
endue, 

In fair desire thine earth born joy renew. 
Live thou thy life beneath the making sun 
Till Beauty, Truth, and Love in thee are 
one. 

Thro thou s.i n d ages hath thy childhood 
run : 

On titmless ruin h.ith thy glory- been : 
Frcm the forgotten night of love's for- 
done 

Thou risest in the dawn of hopes unseen. 

Higher and higher shall thy thoughts as- 
pire. 

Unto the stars of heaven, and pas* away. 
And earth renew the buds of thy desire 
In netting blooms of everlasting day. 

Thy work with beauty crown, thy life 
with love : 

Thv mind wit h truth uplift to God above : 
For whom all is, from whom was all bc- 
Run, 

In whom all Beauty, Truth, and Love are 
one. 

What a virility of soul there is in 
such lines, Mr. Bailey exclaims, what a 
human manliness, simplicity, strength! 
This poem lacks the imaginative power 
of Crashaw's "Saint Theresa'' or 
Francis Thompson's 'Dead Cardinal" ; 
but genius at its highest. Mr. Bailey re- 
minds us, has always been a strange 
mixture of sanity and ecstasy, and 
" some of those who have had most of 
it would feel more kinship with the no- 
ble sanity of Bridges than with the 
ecstatic fires of Thompson or Cra- 
shaw." The distinction is an old one; 
the gift of Crashaw and Thompson is 
the rarer gift: they add to life's possi- 
bilities a new and strange element into 
which few will enter. Mr. Bridges, 
on the other hand, does a wider work 
wit'i a plainer endowment, touching to 
new life and higher energy the most an- 
cient and universal of the hopes and 
loves of man. 

There, in Mr. Bailey's judgment, lies 
his special strength. Only those who 
have an actual or imaginative under- 
standing of Christianity will ever ap- 
preciate such a poet as Francis Thomp- 
son. But there is no one who has not 
himself gone through some of the ex- 
periences which lie at the root of 
Robert Bridges' poems of nature, love 
and religion. The article concludes : 

"He brings to each the questioning in- 
sight, the fearless sincerity, the untiring 
observation of our own day: but to each 
he also brinRs the seme of a Rrent tradi- 
tion of human thought and Jroling. and 



of himself as only one of a great com- 
pany drawn from all ages and all peo- 
ples. So there are two sides to the im- 
pression he makes on his readers. On 
the one hand, every «•<»' reading of his 
poetry strengthens the impression of the 
poet as a strongly marked individuality, 
as a man who is definitely and all through 
his life increasingly himself and no one 
else. On the other, he reminds his read- 
ers of many of his predecessors, men, 
some of them, so unlike himself ; of Her- 
rick sometimes, of Shelley now and then, 
of Tennyson jiccasionnlly, oftencr of 
Wordsworth, oftener still perhaps of Mil- 
ton, and again of Keats. He often, too, 
reealts the Latin poets, especially Catullus, 
and the Greeks, especially the choruses 
of the tragedians. Yet the dominant note 
is a imdcrn one, and it is a modern poet 
more than anyone else who is recalled 
by the last word of his shorter poems. 
It is with a brave stoicism, one of action 
and not merely of endurance, like that 
of Carducci's last poems, that he gathers 
his heart together to face the inevitable 
end. 

Weep not to-day: why should this sadness 
be? 

Le-rn in present fears 
To o'crmrstr those tears 
That unhindered conquer thee. 

Think on thy past valor, thy future praise : 
Up, sad heart, nor faint 
In ungracious complaint. 
Or a prayer for better days. 

Daily thy life shortens, the grave's dark 
peace 

Draweth surely nigh. 
When good-night is good-by; 
For the sleeping shall not cease. 

Fight, to be found fighting : nor far away 
Deem, nor stranRC thy doom. 
Like this sorrow 'twill come, 
And the day will be to-day." 

Mr. Bridges' collected works were 
issued in 1907. More recently, the 
"Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, 
excluding the Eight Dramas," have 
been published in one volume by the 
Oxford University Press in England. 
Australia and America. This edition 
contains, besides the five books of the 
"Shorter Poems," in which the lyrical 
genius of the poet most emphatically 
presents itself, "Prometheus the Fire- 
giver, a Mask in the Greek Manner"; 
"Dctnetcr, Mask." "F.ros and Psyche, 
a Narrative Poem in Twelve Measures; 
The Story Done Into English from 
the I-atin of Aputeius. Die Growth 
of Love; A Sonnet Sequence," "New 
Poems." "Later Poems," and "Poems 
in Classical Prosody." "As a dramatic 
poet." remarks William Stanley Braith- 
waite in the Boston Transcript. "Mr. 
Bridges has not Ix-en especially not- 
able. The verse has always been de- 
lightful, full of that instinctive quality 
of charm and spirit which he always 
imparts to rhythmic speech. He lacks 
what Arthur Symons calls the emphasis 
of drama, that focussing of character 
and suspension of action for which 
poetrv is onlv a sort of vehicle. There 



are no baits for attention, no splendors 
or violences, not much passion, not 
much emotion, not a very vivid or 
active life. You are to resign yourself 
to a somewhat lulling spell ; you must 
dream to the end, otherwise the en- 
tertainment is closed to you.' But in 
the 'Shorter Poems,' he reaches a lyr- 
ical perfection that only Campion and 
Shelley, and Tennyson at his best, have 
equalled." 

The new Poet Laureate, we learn 
from an article by Joyce Kilmer in the 
New York Times, was born in 1844- 
He comes of a distinguished English 
family, being the son of John Bridges 
of St. Nicholas and Walmcr in Kent, 
and a kinsman of the Rev. Thomas 
Edward Bridges, D.D.. who was from 
1823 to 1843 President of Corpus 
Christi College. Oxford. At Eton, and 
later at Oxford. Mr. Bridges was noted 
for his scholarship, but he found time 
to distinguish himself in athletics. He 
was an enthusiastic cricketer and oars- 
man. In 1867 he was placed in the 
second class in the Final School of 
Literae Humaniores. After leaving the 
university he spent a number of years 
in foreign travel, familiarizing himself 
with life on the Continent and in the 
Far East. 

On his return to London he became 
a student of medicine at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, receiving, in due 
course, the degree of M. B. at Oxford. 
He then began the practice of his pro- 
fession, being regularly attached to the 
staff of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
and of the Children's Hospital in Great 
Ormonde Street. Retiring from prac- 
tice in 1882, he married and left Lon- 
don for his beautiful rural estate at 
Yattendon in Berkshire Since that 
time he has devoted himself exclusively 
to literature. 

The first poem inspired by the new 
appointment is exceptionally felicitous. 
It is not b\ the Laureate, but to him. 
We quote "from the Westminster Ga- 
zette: 

TO THE POET LAUREATE. 

Bv M At'aifE Hewlett. 

Nor clamor nor the buzzing of the crowd. 
Bridges, beset the lonely way you took: 
The mountain path, the laurel-shelter' d 
nook. 

The upland peak earth-hidden in a cloud. 
The skyey places— here your spirit proud 
Could meet its peers, the lowland rout 
forsook : 

Here were your palimpsest and singing- 
book, 

Here scope and silence, singing-robe and 
shroud. 

Let England leam of thee her ancient 
way 

Long time forgot : the glory of the swift 
Is swiftness, not acclaim, and to the 
strong 

The joy of battle battle's meed. Thy song 
Will call no clearer, nor less surely lift 
Our hearts to Beauty for thy crown of 

bay. 
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PERHAPS some day," says 
Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, 
writing in The Outlook, "the, 
phonograph will bring to our 
school-children the interpreta- 
tion of master readers, as it can now 
bring the work of world-famous singers 
and musicians. Instead of Caruso's 
solo from 'Pagliacci' we may yet see 
advertized Bliss Perry's reading of 'My 
Lost Duchess' or Stephen Phillips's 
reading of 'Kubla Khan.' Such records 
as these would be of vital assistance to 
men and women who know, love, and 
long to teach to others the liquid magic 
their own voices have not the power 
to evoke." 

That is, a fruitful suggestion, and 
one the poetry societies of America 
and Great Britain and France might 
do well to experiment with. It opens 
up a vista of magnificent possibilities 
if only it is handled aright. If the 
right kind of readers are secured and 
the right kind of selections are made, 
there is no limit to the educational ad- 
vantages that might be derived from 
such a procedure. If it did nothing 
more than displace the terrible methods 
now so much in vogue of trying to 
teach school-children the love of poetry 
by the horrifying process of tearing a 
poem apart and putting it together 
again in prose, it would be of great 
value. "Giving a child a poem for 
analysis," says Mr. Pulsifer, "is like 
giving a puppy a costly tapestry on 
which to exercize its restless jaws. It 
adds nothing to the child's comprehen- 
sion of verse, nothing to the dog's un- 
derstanding of the textile art, and it is 
disastrous to the beauty of both tapes- 
try and poem.'' 

By all means let the phonograph be 
drafted into the service of poetry. The 
first danger to be avoided in such an 
experiment is that of rushing off to the 
stage and getting dramatic readings of 
lyric poems. That would be well-nigh 
fatal. The reading of lyric poems is a' 
distinct art in itself and one with which 
the dramatic schools and teachers of 
elocution, we surmize, have had very 
little to do. The real problem to l>e 
solved is to find such readers. They 
are not numerous, but they do exist. 
When it comes to selecting the poems 
for such an experiment let not our liv- 
ing poets be overlooked. 

One of our living poets, who has just 
had a collection of his "works" placed 
on the market by Doubleday. Page & 
Company, is Cale Young Rice. Mr. 
Rice, tho one of the younger writers, 
has published four volumes of poems 
and six volumes of poetic dramas. 
Nearly all his work is of merit and 
much of it of very decided dramatic 
power. Here is a fine dramatic poem 
which we find in the Book News 
Monthly: 



RECENT POETRY 

"THE MONSOON BREAKS." 
By Calk Young Rict. 
L 

Panting, panting, panting! 

O the terrible heat ! 

The fields crack 

And the ryot's back 

Bursts with the cruel heat. 

The wells of the land are empty, 

Six hundred feet, in vain, 

The oxen lower the buckets o'er 

And draw them up again. 

Panting, panting, panting! 
Parched are the earth and sky. 
The elephant in the jungle 
Sucks root and river dry. 
The tiger, in whose throat 
The desert seems to burn, 
Paces the path, 
The pool path — 
Rut only to return. 

O the terrible heat 1 

O the peacock's cry! 

The whine of monkeys in the trees. 

The children crawling on their knees. 

O the terrible heat ! 

The gods will let us die: 

Shiva and Parvati and all 

To whom we beat the drum and call. 

Vouch to us no reply. 

II. 

Panting, panting, panting! 
The plague is drawing near. 
Hot is the sun, hot is the night, 
And in the heat is fear. 
The plague, of famine mate, 
Is fumbling at the latch. 
Soon his step— 
Death-step !— 
Listening we shall catch. 

O ! . . . soon his step ! 

There's heard the funeral chant ; 

There's smelt the funeral pyre; 

The ghat is red with fire. 

O the terrible heat ! 

The gods are adamant. 

Will the monsoon 

Let us swoon 

Unto the last heart-beat? 

III. 

Panting, panting, panting! . . . 
Go up toward the sea 
And look again, ye holy men, 
To learn if clouds may be. 
Go up into your temples 
With sacrifice and song. 
Call to the gods, 
The cruel gods. 

Who beat us down with rays like rods : 
Say that we wait too long ! 

Say that the wells arc dry. 

Say that our flesh is sand. 

Say that the mother's milk is pain. 

The child beats at her breast in vain. 

Say that we curse the land. 

O the terrible heat! 

Say that even the moon 

In fiery flight 

Scorches the night. 

O bring us the monsoon! 



IV. 

Panting, panting, panting! 
The nautch-girl cannot sing, 
But drops her vina in the dust 
And sinks, a shriveled thing. 
The fakir has acquired 
No merit for six days. 
Rut at the tank, 
The shrine's tank, 

That never before of vileness stank, 
Babbles of water sprays. 

V. 

O the terrible heat ! 

How long must we endure. 

The holy men have come again. 

The beating drums are fewer. 

A cobra in their path 

Licked out an angry tongue 

Into the air— 

O with despair 

Is even the serpent stung! 

VI. 

Panting, panting, panting! 
The night again, and day ; 
And day again, and night again. 
Burning their endless way 
The furnace sun goes down. 
The branding stars come out 
And sear the eyes 
Like fiery flies 

Settling upon them — O ye skies — 
A drop for us, we pray! 

But one — upon the tongue! 

To let us know you care. 

But one — tho it be wrung 

Of breath sent up in prayer. 

O the terrible heat! 

Again the beating drums. 

What do I hear? 

A cry? A cheer? . . . 

The priests are chanting, nearer, near . . . 

Is it the monsoon comes? 

The priests are chanting! . . . O, 

What word is on their lips! 

"The monsoon breaks! the monsooi 

breaks!" 
A darkness sudden grips 
My sight; is it the shroud 
Of blindness, or— a cloud? 
The monsoon breaks ? 
The rain awakes? 

Out of the darkened sky it shakes?— 
Louder they cry, and loud ! 

O loud! until at last 

The people hear bedazed : 

The sick who drank of burning air. 

The weak, the well, the crazed ! 

The temple's sacred cow 

Lows gently at the door; 

The fakir makes his vow 

And chants his Vedic lore ; 

But all lift up 

Their lips' cup 

And drink more of it. more' 

And singing fills the air! . . . 

And soon the Summer's song 

Of greenness covers all the earth, 

For long the rain is. long ! 

The rice is flooded far; 

While Shiva, Indra. all 

The gods, who are the world's laws. 

Are lulled to sleep, 

In temples deep, 

By prams without pause. 
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CURRENT OPINION 



The selection of Robert Bridges for 
poet-laureate brings a distinct disap- 
pointment to the United States. We 
know less of him here than of any of the 
other poets who were prominently men- 
tioned, and. sooth to say. we are not 
likely to become enthusiastic over his 
work when we know it. It is of fine 
texture, it reveals the man of culture 
and scholarship, but it partakes too 
much of the nature of metrical exer- 
cizes ever to tire the heart or mind. Mr. 
Bridges is fond of elegies and memorial 
verse, and bis poetic vision is for the 
most part turned to the past. But. for 
one thing, be is never likely to render 
either his office or himself ridiculous, 
lie is a real poet, tho be will do noth- 
ing to add to the popular interest in 
poetry. Here is one of his l»cst lyrics; 

I WILL NOT LET THEE GO. 

By RomuiT Bridges. 

I will not let thee go. 
Ends all our month-long love in this? 
Can it be summed up so, 
Quit in a single kiss? 
I will not let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 
If thy word's breath could scare thy deeds 
As the south wind can blow 
And toss the feathered seeds, 
Then might I let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 
Had not the great sun seen. I might; 
Or were he reckoned slow 
To bring the false to light, 
Then might 1 let thee go. 

I will not let thee go. 
The stars that rrnwd the summer skies 
Have watched us so below 
With all their million eyes, 
I dare not let thee go. 



I will not let thee go. 
Have wc not cbiil the changeful 
Now rising late, and now 
Because she set too soon? 
And shall I let thee go? 



I will not let thee go. 
Have not the young flowers been content. 
Plucked ere their buds could blow 
To seal our sacrament? 
I cannot let thee go 

I will not let thee go 
I hold thee by too many bands 

Thou say est farewell, and lo! 
I have thee by the bands. 
And will not let thee go. 

From out the West comes a new 
poet, who is heralded as the bard of 
the lumbermen. Mis songs, so say bis 
publishers, George H. Doran Company, 
"have traveled by word of mouth from 
pioneer to pioneer." and one of them 
has been reprinted a hundred times. It 
is not improbable. Mr. Douglas Malloch 
— for that is bis name- has a fresh 
note and a dauntless optimism. Much 
of bis poetry in this first volume— "The 



Woods" — is in dialect and, like most 
dialect verse, has something cheap 
about it. But Mr. Malloch is fully 
capable of producing poetic effects 
without misspelling words and fractur- 
ing the rules of grammar, as the follow- 
ing shows: 

CONTRAST. 

By Doi ia.As Malloch. 

Nature loves neither silences nor noise. 
She has her silence and she has her 
sound. 

Yet all the melody that she employs 
But serves to make her silence more 
profound. 

The sweeping desert, yellow, lwre and 
mute, 

Seems deader for a wheeling vulture's 

scream. 

The single quaver of a lonely lute 
But makes the night seem n-arcr to a 
dream. 

The sea is silent far from shores unseen, 

Save where a ripple tumbles to abyss ; 
As whitened water makes the green more 
green. 

The day is calmer for the bubble's hiss. 

From such as these I lea n the forest's 
charm— 

'Ti* not its silence, silent tho it be; 
It is its sound unpoisoned with alarm, 
Its whisper like the whisper of the sea. 

Shouting nor silence, neither enters here 

Only the mrlody of far-off things. 
A drifting cloud makes skies more fair 
appear. 

The wood is stiller for the whir of 
wings. 

It is the fashion of most poets to 
laud their calling to the skies. Probably, 
if the truth were told, most of them, 
looking upon more robust careers, feel 
at times as George Sterling felt when 
he wrote the following poem (in The 
Smart Set ) : 

THE MASTER MARINER. 

Bv Gvoki.f. Stirling. 

My grandsirc sailed three years from 
home. 

And slew unmoved the sounding whale: 
Hero on a windless beach I roam 
And watch far out the hardy sail. 

The lions of the surf that cry 

I' pon this lion-cob Ted shore 
On reefs of midnight met his rye: 

He knew their fangs as I their roar. 

My grandsire sailed uncharted seas. 

And toll of all their leagues he took : 
I scan the shallow bays at ease, 

And tell their colors in a book. 

The anchor chains his music made 

And wind in shrouds and running gear: 

The thrush at dawn beguiles my glade, 
And once, 'tis said. I woke to hear. 

My grandsirr in his ample fist 
The long harpoon upheld to men: 

Behold obedient to me wri't 

A gray gull's feather for my pen' 



Upon my grandsire's leathern cheek 
Five zones their bitter bronze had set : 

Some day their hazards 1 will seek, 
I promise mc at times Not yet. 

'I think my grandsire now would turn 

A mild but speculative eye 
On mc, my pen and its concern. 
Then gaze again to sea— and sigh. 

To see ourselves as others see us 
would be had enough; but to sec our- 
selves as others will see us when we 
have t.rown old and infirm would be 
worse. Miss Tcasdale has been in- 
dulging (in The Forum) in that sort 
of fancy: 

THE OLD MAID. 
By Sara Tfasdale. 

I saw her in a Broadway car. 

The woman I might grow to be; 
I felt my lover look at her 

And then turn suddenly lo me. 

Her hair was dull and drew no light, 
And yet its color was as mine ; 

Her eyes were strangely like my eyes, 
Tho love had never made them shine. 

Her body was a thing grown thin. 
Hungry for love that never came; 

Her soul was frozen in the dark, 
Unwarmed forever by love's flame. 

I felt my lover look at her 
And then turn suddenly to me — 

His eyes were magic to defy 
The woman I shall never bc. 



Most of the volumes of verse pub- 
lished by Sherman. French & Company 
are not worth wasting any time upon. 
Hut "The Inner Garden." by Horace 
Holley, is a very pleasing exception. It 
has real poetry in it in considerable 
amount, as the following indicates: 

A LANDSCAPE IN NEW ENGLAND 
By Hohack Hoi.i.kv. 

The sudden lights of sunset fall. 

I tire, and pausing turn to lean 
Upon a weather-dampened wall 

That bounds, like sleep, the dreamy 

scene. 

Before me. worn, a pasture lies 
And careless, truant breezes blow 

Puffing, from gusty April skies 
The feeble grasses as they go. 

A swollen brook, half-underground, 
Its hidden voice now clear, now still. 

Overflows the world with droning sound 
Like elfin throats beneath the hill. 

To bearded hill.; the pasture runs 
\nd orcl a rd -slopes of twisted trees. 

That warmed in vain by modern suns. 
Huddle in patient agonies. 

I see a pillar, ashen -gray. 

Fallen upon the hillside lone 
And yearn, as tho my father lay 

Beneath that unremembered stone. 
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The mossy wall has chilled my hand, 
A fresh wind drives the clouds to foam; 

The day's dim embers light the land 
And light a house no more a home. 

The roof-trcc sags, the gahlcs flare, 
A locked door trembles to the wind; 

The broken windows darkly stare 
Like empty sockets of the blind. 

But more than blind, old house, alas. 
No inward being warms your breast, 

And never foot those chambers pass 
Save Time's, the last, the saddest guest. 

Ah, more than weak and blind and dark 
Like hearts in failure and disgrace, 

You, full of death and ruin, mark 
A sadder grave, that hold a race. 

Beneath the gradual stars 1 wait, 
A watchman stationed in a dream. 

My thoughts, like prophets moved by fate. 
Lament destruction, then redeem. 

"O God!" within my heart I cry; 
"Man fails, the lands their harvest 
cease, — 

No lonelier hill implores the sky. — 
Yet here is beauty, here is peace." 

Here, from our broken human mold 
An austere spirit floats abroad 

And decks with reverent faith this old 
Forgotten breathing-place of God. 

Wc do not know when we have seen 
a nature poem that carried such passion 
in its lines as is to be found in the 
following poem by Miss Millay. From 
The Forum: 

GOD'S WORLD. 
By F-iixa St. Vincent Mhxay. 

0 World. I cannot hold thee close 
enough ! 

Thy winds, thy wide gray skies! 
Thy mists that roll and rise! 
Thy woods (this autumn day) that ache 
and sag 

And all but cry with color! That gaunt 
crag 

To crush! To lift the lean of that black 
bluff ! 

World, World, I cannot get thee close 
enough ! 

Ix>ng have I known a glory in it all, 
But never knew I this; 
Here such a passion is 
As stretchcth me apart; — Lord. I do fear 
Thou'st made the world too beautiful this 
year ; 

My soul is all but out of me.— let fall 
No burning leaf ; prithee, let no bird call 

This comes from the London Acad- 
emy : 

THE SACRAMENT. 
By Ekkmhick Lancrmidck. 

When meeting eyes keep nothing back. 
But let the guarded mystery ro. 

Two souls will keep one sunlit track 
Till down the wind the planets blow. 

Wc crossed, a frozen world apart. 
As lonely wings about the pole : 

1 hardly thought she kept a heart ; 

I never dreamed she nursed a soul. 



RECENT POETRY 

And then our eyes together drew 
A wondering holy lighted space. 
And — shy, strange things beneath the 
blue — 

The sold swam up to either face. 

And now— a woven free I-Am— 
We work and dream, and love and pray. 

And one glad soul to shrive or damn 
Will smile at God on Judgment Day. 

Mr. Bynner finds poems in peculiar 
places and has his own original way of 
luring them out into the open. Here is 
one of his latest, in the Vale Review: 

TRAIN-MATES. 

By Witter Bynner. 

Outside hove Shasta, snowy height on 
height, 

A glory' : but a negligible sight. 
For you had often seen a mountain-peak. 
But not my paper. So wc came to speak. 
A smoke, a smile— a good way to com- 
mence 

The comfortable exchange of difference! — 
You a young engineer, five feet eleven, 
Forty -five chest, with football in your 
heaven. 

Liking a road-bed newly built and clean. 
Your ringers hot to cut away the green 
Of brush and (lowers that bring beside a 
track 

The kind of beauty steel lines ought to 
lack.- 

And 1 a poet, wistful of my betters, 
Reading George Meredith's high-hearted 
Letters. 

Joining betweenwhile in the mingled 
speech 

Of a drummer, circus-man. and parson, 
each 

Absorbing to himself — as I to me 
And you to you — a glad identity ! 

After a while, when the others went 
away, 

A curious kinship made us want to stay. 
Which 1 could tell you now ; but at the 
time 

You thought of baseball teaim and I of 
rhyme. 

Until wc found that we were enllcee men 
And smoked more easily and smiled again ; 
And I from Cambridge cried, the poet 
still : 

"I know your fine Greek Theater on the 
bill 

At Berkeley." With your happy Grecian 
head 

Upraised. "I never saw the place," you 
said. 

"Once I was free of class. I always went 
Out to the field " 

Young engineer. 
You meant as fair a tribute to the better 
part 

As ever I did. Beauty of the heart 
Is evident in temples But it breathes 
Alive where athletes quicken airy wreaths. 
Which are the lovelier because they die. 
You are a poet quite as much as I. 
Tho differences appear in what wc do. 
And I an athlete quite as murh as you, 
Because you half-surmized my quarter- 
mile 

And I your quatrain, we could greet and 
smile 
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Who knows but we shall look again and 

find 

The circus-man and drummer, not be- 
hind, 

But leading in our visible estate. 
As discus-thrower and as laureate? 

The little magazine Poetry, pub- 
lished in Chicago, continues to give us 
some of the very best poetry now be- 
ing written in cither England or Amer- 
ica. The opening poem in the August 
number, "A Woman at Dusk," by 
Arthur Stringer, is particularly fine, 
but too long to reprint here. Instead 
we select the following dainty thing: 

ELLIS PARK. 

By Helen Hoyt. 

Little park that I pass through. 
I carry off a piece of you 
Every morning hurrying down 
To my work-day in the town; 
Carry you for country there 
To make the city ways more fair. 
I take your trees. 
And your breeze, 
Your greenness. 
Your cleanness, 

Some of your shade, some of your sky - , 

Some of your calm as I go by ; 

Your flowers to trim 

The pavements grim ; 

Your space for room in the jostled street 

And grass for carpet to my feet. 

Your fountains take and sweet bird calls 

To sing mc from my office walls. 

All that I can see 

I carry- off with me. 

Rut you never miss my theft, 

So much treasure you have left. 

As I find you, fresh at morning, 

So I find you, home returning — 

Nothing lacking from your grace 

All your riches wait in place 

For me to l>orrow 

On the morrow. 

Do you hear this praise of you. 
Little park that I pass through? 

The following poem by Mrs. Gar- 
rison is taken from Everybody's: 

YOUTH. 

By Theooosia Garrison. 

What do they know of youth who still 
are young? 
They but the singers of a golden sonu. 
Who may not guess its worth or wonder 
— flung 

Like largesse to the throng. 
We only— young no longer, old so 
long- 

Reforc its harmonics stand marveling— 
Oh, wc who listen— never they who sing. 

Not for itself is beauty, but for us 
Who ijazc upon it with all reverent 

eyes: 

And youth, which sheds its glory lumi- 
nous 

Gives ever in this wise : 

Itself the joy it may not realize. 

Only we know, who linger overlonjr. 

Youth that is made of beauty and of 
song. 
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204 CURRENT OPINION 

HELEN DUFFY OF TROY-A STORY 

The real romance of America is now being enacted not on our vanishing frontiers but in the heart of our great cities, in 
the efforts of a motley population from the ends of the earth to readjust themselves to each other and to tit into American 
life. A group of new writers has been catching the spirit of this dramatic situation and reproducing it in song and story - and 
drama. The story of Helen Duffy is told in C ollier's by Edmond McKenna and is reprinted here by permission. 



THE first thing that attracted my 
attention to old man Duffy was 
the fact that he had the kind of 
blue eyes that go with a broken 
nose, and yet his nose was per- 
fectly straight, 
lie was standing near the corner of 
Allen Street, looking belligerently at a 
swarthy man who sold oranges and 
grapes and white onions from a push- 
cart. 

"He's wan av them Greeks," he said to 
me after I had nodded pleasantly to him, 
for he appeared for all his wrathful looks 
to be very much alone. There is a name- 
less air of loneliness that one accumulates 
in a strange place, the recognition of 
which is the first psychological step in the 
education of a confidence man. 

"You appear to dislike the Greeks," I 
said. 

"Dislike them! I hate them; an' why 
shoutdn't I, when wan av them stole me 
boy?"' 

"So they kidnaped the boy?" 

"Worse than that, she married him, an' 
him a bricklayer an' as fine a workman 
as there is from here to Auburn, where 
I came from this mornin' to look for him. 
1 larned him the trade tncself, an' when 
he was through with his time nothin' 
would do him but he would lave the old 
woman an' me an' come down here to 
this hell hole. 

"An' he did, an' ye see what happened 
to him. A Greek stole him — married him, 
he calls it— an' him a bricklayer an a fine 
workman an' all." 

The old chap quivered and snorted and 
thumped his list into his palm. He had 
red hairs on the backs of his fingers, and 
when lie snarled at the fruit seller all the 
yellow teeth in his upper jaw were visible. 
He had worked himself into a grand 
frenzv. 

"Thief!" he called "Where is he?" 
and he cavorted toward the man at the 
stand, his blue eyes agleam and his still 
unbroken nose stuck high into the air. 

"He careful, my friend," 1 admonished. 
"You will find yourself in trouble pres- 
ently and you are getting a little too old 
to fight." 

Split-nose Regan, the kiddies' cop. was 
standing on the curb with his back to the 
street, beating lime with his broad foot 
to the wheerc of a hurdy-gurdy and keep- 
ing one eye on the warlike invader of his 
beat and the other on the dancing figure 
of little Marie Mantrelli, for the safety 
of whose spindle lens his eagle face had 
lost what heauty it had possessed under 
the grinding wheels of an auto truck. 
1 invited him to come over. That ex- 
perienced pacifier deemed it too soon to 
interfere, for he only smiled and kept on 
beating time with his foot on the curb. 



But the matu e judgment of Split-nose 
was at fault. 

In an instant the red-fisted warrior was 
upon the unoffending Greek. There was 
a swift scuffle and a great squawking and 
an enormous quantity of fruit rolling into 
the gutter. Split-nose unwound the old 
man from about the Greek's limbs and 
torso, and the vender got up from the 
pavement with both hands spread over 
his bleeding mouth. Split nose marched 
the struggling warrior down the street. 
1 went along, begging him to cease his 
futile struggles. Near the next corner we 
halted. Split-nose Regan had heard the 
call of blood. 

"Is he a frind av yours?" he asked. 

"No, he came to the city this morning 
to look for a lost son whom he says a 
Greek kidnaped, or, to be more precise, 
who has fallen in love with a Greek girl 
and married her." 

"Married him— stole him— me only son 
an' a bricklayer." 

"Look here, old man," said Split-nose, 
"I'm goin' to turn ye loose, an' I want ye 
to make ycrself scarce aroun' here. The 
first thing ye know ye'll be in trouble. 
G'wan now, an' this frind will help ye to 
find yer son, an* if the same is any thin' 
like the father av him, I'd advise ye to 
look on the station-house blotter for his 
name." 

"I could 'a' bate the life out av him," 
said old Duffy, "if that interferin' police- 
mill had minded his own rightful busi- 
ness." 

"Mr. Duffy," I said, "you shouldn't take 
the matter to heart. There are many very 
proud men in this great city who would 
feel prouder still to marry a Greek girl. 
Why, my dear sir, these very men and 
women are descended from that proud 
race whose fighting men combed their 
hair at Thermopylae." 

"What, them people fight?" 

"Yes, those very people. History re- 
cords that a little hand of these very peo- 
ple defeated a great army of Persians." 

"Oh, Persians. Ay. to be sure, Per- 
sians. It's too bad that there wasn't a 
couple dozen white men among the Per- 
sians." 

"Thermopylae was one of the most 
glorious battles in the world's history." 

"They may have combed their hair at 
the place ye mention. Ye seem to know 
a lot about them, however a decent man 
like yerself came to larn it all: but I'll 
bet the pipe out av me teeth it's very few 
av them have combed their long hair since. 
I would like to comb one or two more av 
them this mornin' meself." 

He paused and looked about him cau- 
tiously, as if not sure of his company, 
while he ruhbed and straightened out his 
red-haired fingers. 



"It's an awful place, this," he continued, 
"an" atiyhow I'm glad to find a man who 
can talk me own language. I spoke to 
wan or two av them this momin' before 
yc came up an' all I could get out av them 
was a kind av a grunt." 

"This place." 1 explained, "is the melt- 
ing pot of races. Here the blood of all 
the peoples of the earth mingles to produce 
the sovereign American, the composite 
citizen who is one day going to break- 
down the barriers of race and creed and 
give democracy a new name and the world 
a newer, better religion." 

"The meltin' pot, "is it, ye call it? An* 
a fine name it is, to be sure. A good many 
av them looks as if they needed a meltin', 
an' 1 wouldn't mind ihcm much if wan av 
them wasn't mixed up with me own family 
now. As it is, I would like to mingle freely 
with the blood av a few more av them, an' 
I would do it if the policemen would mind 
their own rightful business. Didn't they 
take me boy? wan av them did — stole him 
—married him, he calls it. I'm married, 
father,' he writes me — 'married with a 
Gieek girl.' Think av that, will ye, comin' 
home in a letter to a decent, peaceful man? 
A long-fingered, slant-eyed, orange-sellin', 
mclodian-playin' Greek, an' him a brick- 
layer!" 

"Oh." I said rather testily, "Greeks have 
laid bricks. Not only have they laid bricks, 
but they have builded the most beautiful 
buildings in the world. They have quar- 
ried marbles and carved statues that re- 
main the wonder of the ages. Our great- 
est artists cannot approach them tor 
beauty— for perfection of form and classic 
grace. Greeks were the world's master 
workmen." 

The old man smiled in a strange, remi- 
niscent, indulgent way. 

"It's all right, young fellow. Go right 
on with yer fine story- Sure I don't 
mind s bit what ye say. Yer talk is harm- 
less enough, God help ye. If ye are not 
deceivin' yerself yc are not deceivin' me. 
Ye have a grand poet's mind and a lot 
av fine words. 1 have heard Father Kelly 
tell about the poets, but I never saw one 
meself before this day. Ye see, I have 
never traveled much, there bcin' plenty av 
work for a good man around me own 
place. Don't mind me interruptin' yc. 
God help us all, it's a strange world we're 
in. Go on, I'm listenin", heart broken as 
I am " 

"There is no reason for your being 
heart-broken. You don't understand the 
quality of these people. If there were a 
little more understanding between race 
and race, a closer unity, a kindlier spirit, 
a little more love, this world would not be 
the sad, mad place it is. Universal peace 
and brotherhood would descend upon it." 

"It is .iskin' me to be a brother to wan 
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av them ye are, ye hard-hearted black- 
guard? I felt the quality av wan av them, 
an' mi an old man. An' I'm tellin' ye it 
wasn't much. It is not bad enough for 
wan av them to steal me only son after 
mc havin' lived decent an' lived to me- 
self all mc life. Now if ye can help me 
to find him, then help me. If yc can't, 
don't be standin' there tryin' to break a 
poor old man's heart. Go away with yer 
fool talk an' lave me alone in me sorrow. 
It's up on a wagon the likes av ye should 
be makin' soft talk with the evangelists. 
If ye can help me, I say help me. If yc 
can't, I say lave me alone. If it's black 
hell itself 1 came into this mornin', sure 
I'd rather be alone in it than to be listcnin' 
to the mockery av yer words." 

"Come with me then and we'll try to 
find your son. He is probably working 
now, but we may find his wife and learn 
where he lives." 

"Wife? Thief s what I call the likes av 
her. Wait till I find her!" 

Together we went to the Greek coloBy, 
which I knew very' well. I had many ac- 
quaintances there, among them bootblacks, 
fruit venders, and merchants of a more 
substantial sort, waiters, musicians, and 
artists. My mind had been fed in my 
formative years on the classic literature 
of the Greeks, and sometimes even the 
bootblacks filled me with awe. 

The old man looked shamefaced as we 
went from door to door and from fruit 
stand to fruit stand asking for tidings of 
young Mrs. Michael Duffy. He growled 
nearly all the time in a deep undertone 
like distant thunder that presages a com- 
ing storm. Twice he said he would not go 
a step farther and twice I outmancuvered 
him when he was on the point of attack- 
ing a curb merchant. He leaned against a 
lamp-post and rubbed the sweatband of 
his hat with a large red handkerchief. 

"Now aren't they a healthy-lookin' 
crew?" he asked, "for wan av them to be 
disgracin' the grand old name of Duffy, 
with their men loungin' round here, or 
scllin' bits av things to children for a 
penny when they aught to be doin' an 
honest day's work like any other decent 
man. An' their women. Lord help us. 
slant-eyed hussies, cacklin' like a flock av 
hens. I am glad Mary herself is not here 
to see the disgrace the boy has brought 
down on the two av us. It's best that she 
should never know about it. Oh. my! 
Oh, my! a man never knows what bad 
luck there is in store for them when he 
brings them into the world." 

We found it more difficult to find Mrs. 
Duffy than I supposed, so wc gave up the 
canvass of the neighborhood and went to 
the office of a real estate agent, named 
Demetrius Mcmostyplc. who was said to 
have a monopoly of the renting business 
among the Greeks. When wc reached Mr. 
Memostyple's office he was out. We de- 
cided to wait for him. The old man set- 
tled himself cautiously in a swivel chair, 
on the arms of which he kept a grip so 
tight that his knuckles showed as white 



mounds in the red expanse of his gnarled 
hands. 

'The Greek women, about whom you 
talked so disparagingly." I said, as I of- 
fered him a cigar, which he started to 
smoke in an uncomfortable, all-in way, 
"were at one time, if they are not at 
present, the most beautiful women in the 
world." 

"There ye go," he snorted. "Beauty, 
beauty, beauty forever on yer foolish 
young lips. Will beauty boil a pot, I'm 
askin'? Will beauty pay the rent? I 
suppose the beauty, like their fightin' 
power, is a thing that men read out av 
books thousands av years ago. An' any- 
how it's little the likes av them that lives 
in these places knows about beauty. Lord, 
man, wouldn't beauty have the fine chance 
to live an' grow on the street like that out 
there among dead horses an' cats an' rot- 
ten fruits an' narrow-faced, treacherous, 
schemin' fellows like I've been seein' all 
mornin'? Sure if a woman puts her foot 
out av the door she gets a mixture av a 
thousand dirts on her. not to mention what 
may be in«ide the house." 

"Helen of Greece," I argued, not to be 
overcome by his perversity, "was the most 
beautiful woman that ever lived. The 
Greek nation became divided over her and 
the factions fought long and bloody wars 
for her. Men have been glad to give up 
their lives just for a sight of her." 

"Yes, yes, I have heard about her. An" 
I'm thinkiu' if there had been a whole 
nation full av the likes av her as there is 
in a country' I could mention, instead av 
only wan av her in a couple av thousand 
years, divil the man who would have lifted 
his head to see her if she had gone Iitin 
around in her bare feet, an' a white posy 
in her red hair, an' it hangin' down about 
her every day in her life." 

Mr. Mcmostyplc came in with a bunch 
of keys in his hand. He was humming a 
tune. He had had business with lovers 
that morning. He looked at us sharply 
and then hid his black eyes and exposed 
his white teeth. That was the way he 
smiled. With him were a young man and 
a woman, or rather a boy and girl. The 
man, for he had just assumed the burden 
of matrimony, and had been flat hunting, 
was dressed in shiny black clothes that 
had the look of having been riveted to 
him. He wore an orange tie and purple 
socks. He tried to appear dignified and 
succeeded in looking stiff. The woman 
wasn't dressed, in the ordinary* meaning of 
that extraordinary word. She was rigged, 
decked, and adorned, She was a "flesh - 
scape" done by the head artist of the High 
School of Rcali>m. Her clothing was 
st-enery. She blushed like a Cubist im- 
pression of a dawn in the Ionian Isles. 
She couldn't get her mouth shut, It stayed 
open by a sort of natural luxation. I felt 
that she was an unusually bad example of 
the beauty that was Greece. The old man 
stared at the couple and muttered— per- 
haps a prayer. I explained to Mr. Mf- 
mostyple our reason for calling on him. 



"Oh, yes, gentlemen." His voice was a 
mixture of a threat and a wheedle, a sort 
of cross between the voice of a camp- 
meeting preacher and a poor doctor's sick- 
room voice. He snatched a card from be- 
hind a desk and ran his long tapering 
forefinger down a row of figures on the 
margin : 

"Tweenty a month — third story, second 
door to left. No. 68 Summer Street, brick- 
layer, red-haired, all month advance, fine 
beesiness." 

As wc came out of the office the old 
man stared at the girl in open derision. 
"Beauty," he snarled as we reached the 
sidewalk. "Mister Poet, is that wan av 
your Greek beauties?" I didn't take up 
the challenge, for his blue eyes had be- 
come many shades darker and his lips 
curled over his yellow teeth, showing the 
worn place on the right side where he 
held his pipe. I felt relieved that he didn't 
want to play with the boy husband all over 
the new oilcloth on Mr. Memostyple's 
office floor. I intended to direct him to 
the house and by some cowardly trick 
leave him there. Together we climbed the 
stairs, desperately. When we reached the 
third landing I considered the base strata- 
gem of pointing to the door and running 
away. 

As we approached the door we were 
arrested by the sound of singing. It was 
a blithe carol that bubbled over from a 
joyous heart. As we listened the sound 
of it inundated the hallway and washed 
in little waves around my heart. It was 
music set to love, and I could have wished 
to have had it last longer, but it stopped, 
and then I tapped the door lightly. 

"Wc are at the wrong house." said the 
old man in an eager whisper ; " 'tis an 
Irish girl was singin' in there. I mind 
wan spring day long ago — " 

The door was opened two inches and a 
black eve searched out. 

"Is Mr. Michael Duffy at home?" I 
asked. 

"Mecgal iss not. He is work while it 
ces day. Why do you come?" 

"This old gentleman is Mr. Duffy's 
father— is your husband's father." 

"I am, indeed, girl. Michael is mc only 
boy an' ye went an' took — " 

At the sound of the old man's voice the 
door was thrown open and we saw a tall 
girl with blue-black hair. Her beauty was 
of a conquering kind. She had the eyes 
of a goddess out on a holiday who had 
consented for the time to be lenient with 
mortals. Hers was that humanity of form 
that put the passion into poetry and laid 
the foundation of madhouses and monas- 
teries, and is still the one true explanation 
of impressionism and many other forms 
of necessary lying. 

"You are Meegal's father?" she asked. 

"I am that, girl," he faltered. 

With a calm movement that mnkes Hi 
reetness a weak, wobbly wordlinif. 
took the old man's face between her p;«lms 
and drew his face toward her. She looked 
(Concluded on fagt iiS.) 
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Speeding L*p Labor 
by " Movies." 

A MANUFACTURING com- 
pany in Rhode Island recently 
called into service the moving 
picture camera to speed up 
labor in its factory. The 
foreman of the future will no doubt 
have to modify his vocabulary, if he is 
to keep abreast of the times. "Get a 
movie on you" will take the place of 
"Get a move on you." Before calling 
the moving picture operator, a busi- 
ness expert made an organization chart 
showing the exact locations of the 
various departments of the factory, 
and of every machine on the floor. 
A "route engineer" examined minutely 
every product of the factory, from raw 
material to finished machine, and made 
a survey of the administrative offices. 
The next step, as explained by P. Har- 
vey Middteton in the Technical World, 
was to build a model of the plant. 
Tapes of different color revealed how 
the parts of the machine manufactured 
by the concern passetl from department 
to department. 

"Waste motions, caused through the in- 
convenient situation of the various de- 
partments through which a given piece 
of machinery must pass, were thus clearly 
outlined. Then began the work of short- 
ening the strings, or. in other words, ar- 
ranging the departments in the natural 
order of the material's progress. 

"Finally the moving picture machine 
was called into play. It made its debut 
in the assembling of a braiding machine. 
The various parts of this machine came 
from the different departments of the 
factory, and the assembler was confronted 
with the complicated task of putting 
them together. The method previously 
in vogue was for the assembler to take 
the base of the machine, hunt around for 
the first support, put it in position, then 
hunt around for the second piece, put that 
in place, and so on until the completed 
machine stood ready for the testers. Ap- 
parently the assembler was an efficient 
workman, and did not waste a minute of 
his time." _____ 

The Movie Man Will 
Get You If You 
Don't Look Out. 

FOR a day or two the experts 
closely watched the operation. 
Then they set up the moving pic- 
ture camera and photographed the en- 
tire process. They developed the film 
and studied it with minute care. 

"As a result, they invented a frame 
standing at a convenient huxht from the 



floor. This frame they provided with 
hooks placed at regular intervals, and 
numbered. Then they numbered the 
various parts of the machine to corre- 
spond. 

"A boy was employed to receive all the 
parts as they came from the factory and 
place them on his frame in a certain order 
which made each piece to be used next 
the most convenient one for the assembler 
to reach. Iiy using a stand of convenient 
height, the assembler was saved the exer- 
tion of reaching too high or stooping too 
low. In a few days the assembler was 
building that machine in less than a quar- 
ter of the lime an had formerly con- 
sumed on exactly the same job, and he 
was enthusiastic about tt.° new system, 
for it enabled him to materially increase 
his earning power. 

"Then the moving picture n.atNne was 
used to make a record of the process of 
handling incoming coal and r.i'tgoing 
ashes, and a saving in the route t'jvclcd 
of seventy-five per cent, was made Possi- 
ble with a resulting heavy saving in the 
labor. Another device invented after a 
study of the films recording an intricate 
operation, reduced the time consumed 
from thirty-seven and one-half minutes 
to eight and one-half minutes, and this 
without in any way speeding up' the 
workman." 

Transfrrring Brains 
by Machine. 

THIS system, explains the manager 
of the concern iti question, docs 
not "drive" the operator. "The 
old-fashioned foreman grew angry if 
he saw an operative stop for an in- 
stant. But under the new system, if 
an operative is doing nothing, nobody 
pays any attention to it, because it is 
known that there must l>c constant 
resting si>ells. In one form of work, 
loading pig iron, a business expert's 
investigation convinced him that the 
worker was most efficient if he rested 
57 per cent, of the time ! To make the 
study of the motions involved more 
exact, a chick is placed beside the 
operative which appears on the picture 
and furnishes an exact record of both 
time and motion. A new workman in 
the Providence plant is taken into the 
factory's "movie" show and receives 
his first instruction on the moving pic- 
ture screen of how a skilled workman 
perforins his laW. When the "green" 
hand has been at work a few days, he 
is invited to a second demonstration in 
which he sees himself at work. His 
faults are shown by comparison with 
the record of a skilled workman. This 
rr.icro-motion study, the manager goes 
on to say, furnishes a "means for the 



transference of skill from the man to 
the machine." But it docs more than 
that, Mr. Middteton goes on to tell us: 

"It also furnishes a means for the trans- 
ference of skill from the man who has 
it to the man who has never had it. We 
have used micro-motion study for deter- 
mining the correct times of the best mo- 
tions in many different kinds of work, 
and have found that it is the least ex- 
pensive as well as the only accurate 
method of recording indisputable motion 
and time study data. It can be applied to 
operations that are done so rapidly that 
the eye cannot follow the motions. It has 
stood every test and exactly rills the bill. 
The apparatus can be set in position in 
less than an hour in any part of the shop, 
and the records taken. After that the 
records can be studied at leisure any num- 
ber of times. Some day I believe we will 
have a library full of records of the cor- 
rect times and motions, which will be 
classified and arranged in such a manner 
that they can be used as the basis of all 
time study." 

Tbt- Moving Picture .is 
an Industrial Edu- 
cator. 

'T"*HE use of motion pictures has dc- 
j velopcd wonderfully in the past 
decade. The teachings of biology, 
botany, and other sciences have been 
interpreted through the film. The 
latest use of moving pictures, according 
to Frederick W. Keough, writing in 
/Imcrican Industries, is to promote 
public interest in vital phazes of indus- 
trial conservation, such as accident and 
fire prevention. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers deserves credit 
for its enterprise in cooperating with 
the Edison Company in producing a 
series of educational films throughout 
the country. The first of these, pro- 
duced in the spring of 1912, was en- 
titled "The Workingman's Lesson,'* 
anil was designed to encourage the 
"safety habit" among those who deal 
with dangerous machinery. The film 
had a wide circulation, having been 
given in fully 7.500 motion picture 
theaters all over the country. On 
December 12th last it was the feature 
of an accident prevention meeting held 
at Philadelphia under the auspices of 
the Metal Manufacturers Association 
of Philadelphia. Equally well received 
was the film entitled "The Crime of 
Carelessness," relating to fire preven- 
tion — a film also produced by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
acting in close cooperation with the 
Edt-on Company. 

(C, »cIipm,-J i>w fag.- .xrf.l 
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If you believe in music 
you need a Victor -Victrola 



If you believe in the power of 
music to elevate your thoughts 
and broaden your intellect, to stir 
your imagination and quicken 
your emotions, to soothe your 
mind and lighten your toil, you 
can appreciate what it would 
mean to have a Victrola in your 
home. 

Music is no longer a luxury to 
be understood and enjoyed by a 
select few. Music has come to 
be an actual necessity in every 
home, and its foremost exponent 
today is the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instru- 
ment, you bring some music into 
your life each day to add to your 
happiness and make your home 
more complete. 

There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from 
$10 to $500. 
l\ Any Victor dealer 



"HIS MASTERS VOKE* 




Victor- Victrola 
XVI 



Mahogany at 
quit tried oak. 



in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the Victor- 
Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 

Berliner Ciiamui>hone Co.. Montreal. Canadian Pi»tnnulor». 
New Victor Record* demonstrated at all deaiera on the 28lh of each month 
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Take Your Home With You 

Travel-comfort comes from the ability to take 
home-comfort with you. 

The only way to enjoy the comforts 
of your home in hotel, cafe, restau- 
rant or Summer resort is to have 
served simple, nutritious, wholesome 
foods that you are accustomed to eat 
in your own home. 

You can take your home with 
you by eating 




Shredded 
Wheat 



served in the way you have 
it at home — heated in the 
oven to restore its crispness, 
with hot milk and a little 
cream poured over it. 

If you like it with sliced 
peaches or other fresh fruits 
and cream be sure and have it served the way 
you like it. 

Two biscuits, with fresh fruit and cream, make 
a perfect meal for the hot Summer days and will 
supply all the strength-giving nutriment needed 
for work or play. 

Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked and ready-to-serve 

TR1SCUIT it the Shredded Wheat Wafer, a criip, whole- 
tome, satisfying snack for luncheon*, picnic* or outdoor 
excursion* on land or tea. Deliciout when toatted in the 
oven and eaten with butter, toft cheese or marmalade. 



Made only by 

THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, 



NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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The "Crime of Care- 
lessness" as Shown 
hy the Movies. 

THE writer in American Industries 
elaborately describes a number of 
lessons entrusted to the film. The 
story of "The Crime of Carelessness" 
is as follows: 

"Mr. Waters, the owner of a large 
woolen mill, is careless about having the 
fire exits kept clear. The factory in- 
spector listens to Mr. Waters' promise to 
right matters and does not report upon 
the case. 'Tom' Watts, an employee in the 
mill, breaks the rule which prohibits 
smoking. Thus the three arc to blame. 

"'Tom' Watts and Hilda Fox, another 
employee of the mill are lovers. With the 
wedding only one day off, 'Tom' carelessly 
throws the lighted match, with which he 
had lit his cigaret, into a pile of rub- 
bish in the basement of the mill. 

"The lire started gains headway so rap- 
idly that 'Tom' is barely able to make his 
escape up the now blazing stairway. 
Meanwhile the smoke has penetrated to 
all parts of the mill, the hundreds of 
employees are panic-stricken and rush 
wildly for the fire exits, only to find them 
locked or cluttered with heavy boxes and 
bales which make them impractical for 
use. 'Tom' comes upon a crowd of them 
at one of these doors, and. hastily grab- 
bing a fire axe, cuts a way for them 
through a wooden partition. 

"Upon escaping to the street he finds 
that Hilda is still in the mill, which is 
now blazing from every window. 

"In a series of thrilling episodes, 'Tom' 
finds the unconscious Hilda and carries 
her to the street where he acknowledges 
his blame in setting the mill afire. The 
employees nearly mob him and he is driven 
out of the town. His name is heralded 
among other mill owners and he is unable 
to secure work. This, added to the fact 
that Hilda was badly crippled in the 
fire, drives him to contemplating suicide, 
from which he is prevented by the time- 
ly arrival of Hilda with a letter from 
Waters in which he acknowledges his own 
blame as well as 'Tom's' and invites 'Tom' 
to his new factory, both having learned 
a much-needed lesson." 

A Glimpse into Harriman's 

Stocking. 

PROBABLY no other indi- 
vidual in the history of the 
world ever accumulated a 
fortune of $70,000,000 in the 
short time in which the late 
F.dward H. Marriman accumulated it. 
He was by nature as well as by train- 
ing a bold and resourceful speculator. 
Net. remarks William T. Connors, in 
The Magazine of Wall Street, it is 
certainly very interesting to analyze 
the distribution of his fortune at the 
date of his death when his holdings 
had grown to such overwhelming pro- 
portions that they were necessarily 
spread over a wide range of invest- 
ments. He who reads may run or 
invest as he pleases, for in spite of his 
shrewdness the great financier was by 
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no means infallible, and many of his 
investments have not justified his ex- 
pectations. Harriman's holdings were 
appraised in the year of his death, hut 
the figures have only recently been 
made public. Since 1909 the trend 
of market prices has l>een downward, 
and the llarriman estate has shrunk 
from seventy to fifty-eight million 
dollars. If he had lived, he would 
probably have disposed of a consid- 
erable portion of his holdings at rela- 
tively high prices and would have in- 
creased his fortune by other opera- 
tions. What must surprise the aver- 
age man and serve as an example to 
be followed in his investments is the 
conservative character of the holdings 
of this king of stock-market plungers. 
N'o less than one-fourth of his fortune 
was invested in bonds. 

M A little over another quarter of the 
total was found to be in railroad stocks, 
nearly all high-grade; in exact figures, 
$22,870,630. Then we find $5,710,600 in 
the best hank stocks; $2,538,114 in real 
estate, of which about 90 per cent, in 
value was in New York City, and $3,780,- 
000 in cash balances with banks and trust 
companies, in promissory notes and in ac- 
counts receivable. 

"Almost exactly 75 per cent, of the total, 
then, was invested in bonds, high-grade 
stocks, real estate and cash. 



Harriman's Investments 
in Railroad Stocks. 

RAILROADS were Harriman's 
specialty. It seems only natural 
that he should have invested 
more money in railroad stocks than in 
bonds. He was a master in manipu- 
lating the stock market. Such abstract 
questions as gold depreciation and its 
influence on bond prices would have 
interested him but little. This is a 
list of his investments in railroad stock 
in amounts of over $100,000. 

Baltimore & Ohio pf $270,000 

Brooklyn Rap. Transit 236.343 

Chicago & Alton pf. lien 227.200 

St. Paul pf i.7r.l.r5f> 

Delaware & Hudson 1,134,000 

Erie 1.503.^5 

Interboro-Mctropolitan com... 118,992 

N. Y. Central 143.550 

Reading com 633,000 

St. Joseph & Gr. Is). 1st pf 164.250 

Southern Pac. com 124,000 

Union Pac. pf 5.371.650 

Union Pacific com 10,725,000 

Miscellaneous 366,070 

Total $22,870,630 

Here Union Pacific is naturally to 
the fore. Undoubtedly, Mr. Connors 
observes, most of this was bought at 
very low prices, as llarriman began 
accumulating the stock when it sold 
at twenty dollars a share. His hold- 
ings in Southern Pacific were sur- 
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The word "Riverside" means 
to the watch-wise all that is 
desirable In strength, precision 
and everlastingnesa. The Jewel 
Series of these Riverside Watches 
are for women and render to them 
that accurate and dependable 
service which used to belong 
exclusively to men's watches. 

These Jewel watches are small. 



beautiful in appearance, and not 
expensive, yet they fully measure 
up to the standard of instrumental 
excellence which is required of all 
Wahham Watches. 

This watch will make a perfect 
gift from Him to Her or from 
Her to Herself. 

Our Riverside booklet will be 
sent to you free— and gladly. 
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ARE YOU AMBITIOUS TO WIN YOUR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION? 

C] Do you lack the means for a college course? 

If Current Opinion has already paid out St45,ooo to self-supporting stu- 
dents in High Schools and Colleges in the form of cash Scholarships 
CI Over 700 students have worked this plan with uniform success. Over 
200 of these were High School students working in their home towns, 
Q We have students- who have made $2,000.00 on this plan. N'o previous 
experience or training is necessary to undertake this work. Pleasant, prof- 
itable, and a splendid business training. 

<J Write to-day for our prospectus which gives full details of this plan 
and shows what others have done. You will be delighted at the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to you. 

CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

134-140 W. 29th Street. New York City 
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Esterbrook's 
Relief No. 314 

is an extraor- 
dinary pen that 
adjusts itself t<> any 
desired slant and writes 
smoother than the old 
goose quill. Made of special 
alloyed metal — won't corrode 
— and finished like a gold pen. 

If rut /— HlfilrtltJ ItMHHS 

Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
few T<Hi. Cmin. N. J. 
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FACTORY REBUILT 



1»£^£o 3 SUMMER BARGAINS 
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For jo yean investors in all parts of the I* . S. 
and sevef.il Foreign Countries have pur- 
chased our 6% Kir*; Farm Miirtjfi.jtc*. with- 
mit th« lost idf a dollar principal or interval, 
bend fnr descriptive pamphlet "K." and List 
of otf chdri. Highest references. 

E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
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Potent*, Trade Mark*, Copyrights 

IMffVub wl rejected r^n tprcUUr wlKlted. No oMilr*I>tiii It. 
rtu'-w^nt. iim<V to *erure fofciiictt. Over SO year** •rll.e 
• rwllee. rVfVMwl -Ulentlon ruii*ntertL Write fur term. Hook 
Ire*. A.l.ltFii. L Q. SISOCRS, PsteiM Lavrct, Suite JO. 
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prizingly small. All his big plans for 
Southern Pacific would, of course, 
have inured to the iK-nefit of the 
Union, which held a majority of the 
Southern stock. It is not believed that 
he foresaw the compulsory separation 
of the two companies which is now 
vexing his successors. 



Harriman's Financial 
Mistakes. 

THE third group of Harriman's 
holdings embraces bank stocks 
and industrial and miscellaneous 
investments. The latter include over 
six million dollars of Chicago Subway 
stock which has since depreciated to 
one-sixth of its original value, and 
large investments in Wells. Fargo and 
United States Express. His big own- 
ership in express stocks would proba- 
bly have been reduced later, if he had 
lived to sec the advance of the parcels 
|mst. For the comfort of some of us 
who have a nice collection of hand- 
somely engraved certificates which are 
now only useful as wall paper. Mr. 
Connors mentions the fact that the 
complete list of Harriman's holdings 
contains thirty-four items which had 
"no value" at the time of appraisal. 
Some of those were of trifling amount, 
and evidently bought for personal rea- 
sons. The total par value of these 
worthless stocks was, however, small 
in comparison with Harriman's for- 
tune. The only item of important rela- 
tive size was the Sinncmahoning Iron 
& Coal, and of course we have no idea 
what that cost him. 



Scientific Distribution of 
Harriman's Investments. 

HARRIMAN', as Mr. Connors re- 
marks, was daring, but only in 
those things that he knew most 
about. His operations were far re- 
moved from those of the floor trader 
or the speculator who bases his com- 
mitments on the technical state of the 
market. Like Marshall Field, who in 
other respects was his antipode, Harri- 
man distributed his investments among 
bonds, railroad stocks, and industrial 
and miscellaneous stocks according to 
certain definite principles. Harriman 
had a slightly larger per cent, of in- 
dustrial stocks (if we include public 
utilities and express stocks, and omit 
from Marshall Field's industrials his 
holdings of stock in Marshall Field & 
Co. Reduced to percentages. Harri 
man's method appears as follows: 

flunds (mostly railroad) to 1 "* 

Railroad notes 15*". 

Dividend-paying railroad stocks 30''. 

Hank and Trust Co. stocks 8*". 

Express stocks i2 r < 

Public Utility stoeks 4*"; 

N'on-dividenil raitroarf stocks 2'' 

Industrial and miscellaneous stocks. 10^ 

Real estate f. 

("ash. nut -s and accounts 
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The only Magazine 
Binder which grows 
with each new copy 

The Dowst Rinder always 
has the neat, compact appear- 
ance of a hook, whether it con- 
tains one or a dozen issues. 

The method of operation is 
extremely simple. The inser- 
tion of each new copy is a mat- 
ter of a few moments only. It 
is not necessary to cut or punch 
the magazine in any way. The 
Binder always opens Hat ; and 
each copy becomes as readily 
available for reference as if it 
formed part of a bound book. 
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We will send you one of 
these perfect expansion Cind- 
ers, all charges prepaid, on re- 
ceipt 61 $1.50. Complete for 
12 copies, with binding rods 
and sectional posts. Title of 
magazine stamped in gold on 
the front cover. Send for a 
Hinder to-day and keep your 
copies of "Current Opinion" as 
a permanent record of con- 
temporary history. 

Current Literature Publishing Co. 

134 Wet 29th Street. New York City 
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The Merger of East and West 

"But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho ' they come from the ends of the earth !" 

-K1PUN0. 



The King o{ the Ten-Cent 
Bazaar. 

THE world's greatest office 
structure, the WoolwOTtfa 
Building, is reared on a 
foundation of kettles and 
pans, dust brooms, sheet 
music, knives, paper weights, pens and 
pencils, and other minor articles of 
merchandize. For out of this material 
Frank W. Woolworth, the King of 
Ten-Cent Razaar, has liuilded his for- 
tune. He has gathered the nickels and 
dimes of the country together and 
created with them a corporation rep- 
resenting a capital of fifty million dol- 
lars. Back of this, as Mr. Leo L. Red- 
ding remarks in the World's Work, 
lie two principles of merchandizing — 
the selection of a proper place to sell 
and the transaction of business on cash 
alone. Here is Mr. Woolworth's own 
story of the initial stages of his career: 

"I took my first job and began work as a 
dry-goods clerk at Watertown, where I 
remained for six years in a store owned 
by W. H. Moore and P. R. Smith. It 
was there that the 'live and ten-cent* idea 
came to me. and tho I left Watertown 
without capital I feel that the foundation 
for my fortune was laid in that little 
town. I persuaded my employers to cre- 
ate ■ five-cent cash counter with me in 
charge of it. 

"As I watched the public flocking about 
that counter I became more and more 
convinced that there was a demand for a 
store that would cater to the small pur- 
chasers, and I made up my mind to give 
my theory a trial. So, in February. 1879, 
with a capital of a few hundred dollars, 
1 started my first five-cent store in the 
Arcade Building in Bleecker Street. Utica. 
This store, of course, was more or less an 
experiment, and, no doubt, I made many 
mistakes, but all the time I was gaining 
experience and learning something. One 
of the first things I learned was that I 
could not expect people to come to me. 
I had to take my store to the people. I 
had not done that. So after three months 
I was glad to sell out, particularly as the 
sale gave me a profit of $150." 



Xfvcr- Lo»i- Wool worth. 

THE second venture in which Mr. 
Woolworth engaged, a store in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was a 
pronounced success. He sold one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars' worth 
of goods the first day. He was less 
successful in Harrisbtirg. A similar 
store in Scranton was successful, but 
another store in Philadelphia lost $350 
in sixty days. "That wasn't much." 
Mr. Woolworth exclaims, "but it \\a- 
enough for me. I do not believe in 
maintaining losing establishments. Just 
as soon as a store demonstrates that it 
is not a success I close it." After that 
Mr. Woolworth's stores were almost 
universally successful. He was care- 
ful in his selection of localities, and 
refused to enter business transactions 



In the "Ballad of East and 
West," Kipling tells the story 
of an Indian border bandit 
pursued to his hiding place 
in the hills by an English 
colonel's son. 

These men were of different 
races and represented widely 
different ideas of life. But, as 
they came face to face, each 
found in the other elements of 
character which made them 
'friends. 

In this country, before the 
days of the telephone, in- 
frequentand indirect communi- 
cation tended to keep the 
people of the various sections 
separated and apart 



The telephone, by making 
communication quick and 
direct, has been a great cement- 
ing force. It has broken down 
the barriers of distance. It 
has made us a homogeneous 
people. 

The Bell System, with its 
7,500,000 telephones connect- 
ing the east and the west, the 
north and the south, makes one 
great neighborhood of the 
whole country. 

It brings us together 
27,000,000 times a day, and 
thus develops our common 
interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes 
the patriotism of the people. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One Policy One System Universal Service 
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THE BEST OF BALZAC 

In six handsome volumes, full 
library size, each S5-ix7>i in. 
Green cloth binding; gold titles; 
half-tone frontispieces. Large 
print, clear type, wide margins. 
C ontains all of Balzac's greatest 
masterpieces— "The Wild Ass s 
Skin." "La Grande Brctcche. 
"Old Goriot," "A Passion in the 
Desert," "An Episode Under the 
Terror." "Eugenic Grandct," "A 
Woman of Thirty," "Caesar Bi- 
rotteau." "Cousin Betty" and 
"Cousin Pons." These six vol- 
umes represent Balzac at the 
zenith oi his powers. They con- 
tain some of the most fascinat- 
ing and powerful fiction in 
French literature. Price, *«.«>. 
express charges prepaid. 

Current Literature Pub. Co., 

140 West 29th Street, 
New York City. 



except on a cash basis. He began to 
take in partners, and branched out, not 
rapidly, but slowly and surely. For 
he had learned his lesson from the con- 
servative Dutchmen who inhabit Lan- 
caster. 

"After I had paid what I owed to my 
old employers, Mr. Moore and Mr. Smith, 
I refused to run into debt. If I had 
wished it, I might have had twenty-five 
stores working for me. where in 1886 1 
had only five. I built on a solid founda- 
tion. Perhaps 1 would have made money 
more rapidly if I had borrowed the capital 
with which to equip my stores, but I 
believe that if I had done that I would 
have made a failure of my enterprise. 

"In July, :886, I went to New York to 
open an office-a sort of purchasing 
agency. I first took desk room at No. 104 
Chambers Street, for which I paid $25 a 
month. I did without a stenographer or 
assistant. I did all the work myself; 
bought the supplies and arranged for the 
shipping of all the goods for my stores 
in Lancaster, Reading, Harrisburg, Scran- 
ton, and Newark. While doing this I was 
learning, learning all the time, and pretty 
soon I began to see that I was devoting 
the time of a high-priced man to details 
that should have been entrusted to clerks. 
I was the high-priced man. 

"No one ever had more to learn than I, 
and as 1 look back on my business ex- 
perience it seems to me that sometimes I 
was mighty slow in learning my lessons." 



Mr. Woolworth 
Expert Accountant. 

EVEN in those days, Mr. Wool- 
worth was doing an immense 
amount of business. No one but 
himself and his partners had an idea 
of the volume of his business, because 
no longer ago than 191 1, and even after 
several New York bankers were try- 
ing to bring about a consolidation of 
all the five and ten-cent stores, nothing 
was known of his methods. "At that 
time," he remarks, "I was much 
amused by some auditors who had 
been engaged to investigate the af- 
fairs of the Woolworth stores. They 
asked to see my office force. I pointed 
out a book-keeper and his assistant 
and a few stenographers." The audi- 
tors were shocked. 

"'What?' said one of these auditors. 
'You don't mean to say that you do a 
business that runs into millions with a 
force like that?' 

"'Yes. sir,' said I. 'That is my busi- 
ness force.' 

"'Show us your bills receivable, said 
one of the auditors. 

"'I have none,' was my reply. They 
were amascd. 

" 'Bills pavablc?' 

"'None.' I said. 'I have no bills pay- 
able or receivable.' 

" 'Good Lord !' ejaculated the man who 
was asking the questions. 'What kind of 
a business is this? Let us see your Jan- 
uary receipts.' 
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"It took three men to earn- in a 
full of the returns. The auditors fairly 
gasped. 

"'You did all of that in January!' they 
exclaimed. 

" Why. that is not all,' I said. 'We 
will have the other boxes brought in in a 
few minutes.* 

"Never mind!' was the reply, and they 
all fled, shaking their heads. The last I 
heard was one of them saying as he went 
out. There must be something wrong 
with a business of that size that doesn't 
owe anything.' 

" 'However, the report of those auditors 
made the capitalists all the more willing 
to do business with us.' " 



The Tallest BuildinR that 
Scrapes the Skies of 
New York. 

SOME years ago, in Europe, Mr. 
Woolworth found that every- 
where the men with whom he 
came in contact asked him about the 
Singer building and its famous tower. 
"That gave me an idea. I decided to 
erect a building that would advertize 
the Woolworth five and ten-cent stores 
all over the world. I kept thinking 
about it, and finally, when the oppor- 
tunity seemed to be right, I went ahead 
with my plans." The story of his 
acquisition of the site where the build- 
ing raises its head into the clouds is in 
itself an industrial romance. 

"Mr. Cass Gilbert was employed to pre- 
pare the architectural drawings. While 
these deals were being made the Metro- 
politan Tower had been run into the air. 
overtopping the Singer Building. Mr. 
Woolworth. determined to have the ad- 
vertizing value that would rome with the 
highest structure in Manhattan, hired an 
engineer to measure the Metropolitan 
Tower. He reported that it was exactly 
701 feet 3 inches high. Mr. Woolworth 
instructed his architect to prepare plans 
for a tower that would overtop the Metro- 
politan. 

"The United States Steel Corporation 
wanted the advertizing that would result 
from the Woolworth Building. It bid to 
furnish the completed steel structure at a 
price that was astonishingly low. The 
entire transactinn was carried through on 
a mere letter of a few words written by 
Judge Gary, chairman of the board of 
directors of that corporation." 

The acquisition of another plot ne- 
cessitated a change in the entire con- 
struction, and made it possible to make 
the tower even higher than was orig- 
inally planned. "How high can you 
make it?"— 'it is for vou to make the 
limit."_"Then." remarked Woolworth. 
"make it fifty feet higher than the 
Metropolitan Tower." The Wool- 
worth Building stands to-day fifty feet 
higher than any other building it) New 
York and, for that matter, in the 
world. "Thus," concludes Mr. Red- 
ding, "another of Mr. Woolworth's 
dreams has come true." 
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The Old Way 
Wearying and Wasteful 



The dirtiest, most distasteful drudgery is sweeping and dusting, with 
its irritating and dangerous breathing of the flying dust. If men 
were the housekeepers, they would quickly adopt suction cleaning 
that pipes the dirt, germs, trash, etc. to sealed dust bucket in cellar. 
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any dust. Stops the strain ani 
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Nothing heavy to lift or to carry. Machine works silently in 
basement, requiring no watching or regulation. A light rubber 
hose (easily attached to baseboard inlet to suction pipe on each 
floor) with simple cleaning wands do the work. The ARCO 
WAND makes cleaning attractive to servants — a boon to deli- 
cate women. Easily and quickly put in OLD buildings. 

The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes (real savings in protection 
of thins* subject to ravage of moths, buffalo bugs, etc.: and by pro- 
longing the durability of carpets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, etc.. c 
the machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of < 
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HOW DO YOU MAKE YOUR LIVING? 

This is not impertinence — merely by way of leading up to a point. 

The point is that a large number ot very intelligent, active and 
enterprising people make their living by selling magazine sub- 
scriptions. 

Some people are doing a great deal better than making a living in 
this line ot work— making money fast. Still others could greatly 
improve their circumstances if they would give up their present 
employment and take up subscription work. A card addressed as 
below will bring you full particulars. 
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Penalties of National 
Inefficiency. 

NERO is said to have played 
the fiddle while Rome 
burned: but he certainly 
couldn't have played it more 
industriously than our office 
holders play politics while prosperity 
is vanishing in smoke. So runs the 
indictment found by Frank Koester, in 
his recent book. "The Price of Ineffi- 
ciency" (Sturgis and Walton Com- 
pany), against the government and the 
nation. The great burden of ineffi- 
ciency, he asserts, with its terrible cost, 
is a burden that is carried on the 
shoulders of each and every one of 
us. "Whatever your income may be, 
much or little, increasing or decreas- 
ing, you are paying your full share in 
one form or another of the waste, 
which amounts to ten billion dollars 
annually ; a waste that means that forty 
cents of every dollar you earn goes 
for nothing. You arc paying this 
price, the price of inefficiency, in a 
thousand different ways for not taking 
the interest that you should in business 
and governmental affairs and in your 
own private concerns." In collecting the 
data for his book, Mr. Koester found 
ever-increasing evidences of our na- 
tional shortcomings. 

"It was as if an underground city of 
decay had been entered, avenue after ave- 
nue of inquiry presented itself and at 
every turn new and greater vistas of 
crumbling walls and tottering pillars ap- 
peared. Overhead the world takes its 
way. with here and there a sinking of the 
street or an upheaval of the surface. Be- 
neath, the foundations are undermined by 
neglect, carelessness, Kraft, self-satisfac- 
tion, disrespect of authority, lack of dis- 
cipline, faulty education, lawlessness, sus- 
picion, waste, squandering of resources, 
extravagance, crooked dealing, monopoly, 
indolence, superficiality and politics ; a 
stupendous labyrinth of destructive forces, 
which mean national disaster if funda- 
mental and comprehensive measures for 
correction arc not undertaken at once." 



Swamping the Country 
with a Deluge of 
Laws. 

THE government, which includes 
our multiple state governments 
and our courts, is as open to 
criticism, in Mr. Koester's opinion, as 
the most outrageous of trims. The 
ensemble government of the United 
States in its mountebank struggle with 
conditions passed no less than 44.000 
new laws in iqio. Since that time the 
legislative flood has nnt been receding. 
There arc. in the words of ex-Gov- 
ernor Herrick of Ohio, laws to regu- 
late everybody and everything except 
the public expenditures of the law- 
makers themselves and of the various 
departments of our government. The 
great majority of men sitting in our 



legislative bodies, continues the Gov- 
ernor whose remarks Mr. Koester 
quotes with approval, are lawyers 
whose natural tendency is to cure 
every ill by a statute. 

"The oversight of business entcrprizes 
by the government has placed on the gov- 
ernment payrolls a vast number of of- 
ficials ; it has necessitated the establish- 
ment of new departments, the keeping of 
a mass of records and the compilation of 
a great quantity of statistics. All this has 
been done with no serious attempt to re- 
form the antiquated expensive methods 
prevailing in all departments of the gov- 
ernment. 

"The people have been so intent on 
placing the corporations under govern- 
mental control that they have overlooked 
the additional burden they are putting on 
their own shoulders by placing this work 
in the hands of officials who. handicapped 
by bad methods, arc rendered powerless 
to do little more than swell the payrolls." 

The great majority of the 44,000 
laws, which, presumably, have been 
trebled since the ex-Governor's re- 
markable statement, will undoubtedly 
be dead letters in a short time, if they 
ever have any effect. As dead letters. 
Mr. Koester points out. they only 
serve to clog the administration of jus- 
tice and encourage disrespect for the 
law. 



The Debit Side of Uncle 
Sam's Ledger. 

THE debit side of our national 
ledger displays innumerable items 
of preventable waste. The total 
reaches an appalling figure concerning 
not only every citizen of this country 
but the world at large, for the pros- 
perity of all civilized nations is vitally 
connected. We waste $50,000,000 in 
forest fires, and in some years the loss 
amounts to $200,000,000 in money. 
We waste a billion cubic feet of 
natural gas daily, the most perfect of 
fuels. We waste $22,000,000 a year 
in the manufacture of coke in lost 
gases; 540,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
phate of similar value and nearly 400.- 
000.000 gallons of tar worth $9,000,000 
— a total with other wasted by-prod- 
ucts of $55,000,000. We waste a vast 
sum yearly in not utilizing our de- 
posits of peat as fuel. The value of 
available peat beds is estimated at 
thirty-nine thousand millions of dol- 
lars. We waste 30.000.000 horse- 
power every year by failure to utilize 
our water-power, amounting to $600,- 
000.000, far in excess of the value of 
all coal used annually. We waste 
$238,000,000 in losses through floods 
and freshets. But the indictment does 
not end here. 

"We waste $500,000,000 a year in soil 
erosion. Through the neglect of farmers 
to properly work their land and to pre- 
vent the formation of gullies, the fertility 
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of the soil is washed into the lowlands 
and seas. 

"We waste vast land resources hy fail- 
ure to drain swamps and overflowed areas. 
These lands could be reclaimed at small 
expense, increasing the value of the land 
threefold, and .supplying homes for 10.000,- 
000 people. 

"We waste S65q,ooo,ooo a year through 
losses to growing crops, fruit trees, grain 
in storage, etc., by noxious insects, whose 
multiplication is largely due to careless 
methods of agriculture. 

"We waste $267,000,000 a year through 
the attacks of flies, ticks, and other in- 
sects on animal life. A greater loss is 
caused by the enormous sacrifice of hu- 
man life due to mosquitoes, flics, fleas, 
and other germ-carrying insects. 

"We waste $100,000,000 annually in 
losses to live stock and crops by wolves, 
rats, mice, and other depredatory mam- 
mals. 

"We waste $9,3.000.000 a year in losses 
of live stock due to disease, of which 
$40,000,000 is chargeable to Texas fever, 
while tuberculosis, scabbies and cholera 
are next in importance, all of which are 
largely preventable if not eradicablc. 

"He waste $772,000,000 annually in 
losses of income, due to industrial dis- 
eases; that is, diseases which attack work- 
ers on account of the nature of their 
employment and the unsanitary conditions 
in which the work is carried on. 

"We waste $1,500,000,000 a year through 
loss of life and illness to industrial and 
other workers, through preventable dis- 
ease, accidents and carelessness. The 
truth of this is corroborated hy the fact 
that the expectation of life in Germany 
is ten years longer than in America." 

This waste, aggregating ten thou- 
sand million dollars a year, constitutes 
a per capita loss of not less than $100. 
For the 33.000.000 wage-earners of the 
country it amounts to not less than 
$300 a year or a minimum of $5.75 
per week. The average wage being 
less than ten dollars a week, we need 
not be surprized at the staggering rise 
in the cost of living. 
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The Road to Redemption. 

GERMANY and Japan, the most 
efficient among the nations, 
point the road to our industrial 
redemption. Japan, the author tells us, 
has learned her lesson in Germany. 
To-day Argentina and China are car- 
rying out similar policies, and even 
England is waking up. There is fcho 
discernible in America a slow but con- 
siderable movement to profit by the 
experience and the example of Europe. 
We are pausing like a spendthrift who 
hy accident first runs hi* fingers to 
the bottom of a supposedly bottomless 
I>ocket. Like a youth a few months 
out of college, we see that the world 
is not our walnut after all. to be 
cracked at our sweet will. We are 
passing into a new era of more or less 
gravity and certainly less enthusiasm. 
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America is face to face with the seri- 
ous business of being a sorely tried 
nation among sorely tried nations, with 
every problem to meet and solve that 
other nations face, and no longer the 
most favored of lands. 

Training, the author goes on to gay, 
must be compulsory up to the age of 
eighteen, and the learning of some 
trade or profession obligatory. A sys- 
tem must be devized for securing for 
each profession a ratio proportionate 
to its demands, and a method for 
eliminating misfits. The country is 
crowded to-day with incompetent law- 
yers, bad doctors, poor teachers and 
underpaid clerks who might have been 
successful mechanics and competent 
carpenters. 



Unrooiing the Canki-r of 
Inrmcirncy. 

OUR capitalists at present forget 
that the people, if thwarted by 
trickery, may turn and with a 
single act of confiscation level on one 
fatal day the exploitation of genera- 
tions and centuries. The government 
as it now exists is a house divided 
■gainst itself. The lawmakers and 
those who execute the law are serving 
some the public and some capital, and 
the government thus commands no 
respect and accomplishes nothing. In 
desperation it tears at the structure 
of business and creates distrust and 
alarm: but. Mr. Koester continues, its 
efforts are not regarded as made in 
good faith. 

" \t tin- root of the matter is the canker 

of inefficiency. Every where, in every de- 
partment of ptililir life, with only sporadic 
exceptions, the wrong thing is done and 
inexperience and incompetency flourish in 
the graveyard of prosperity. There is not 
Ml industry, not a factory, store or shop, 
that docs not halt at the prospect of un- 
certainty and agitation. The nation is 
cursed by politics and burdened by the 
great twin evils of business in politics 
and politics in business. . . . Instead of 
officials who, when assailed in office. Un- 
der their resignation and thus throw into 
confusion their detractors when their mo- 
tives are questioned, we have a stripe of 
officeholders who cling to office to the last 
extremity and destroy respect for them- 
selves and for the office they bold." 

The directors of the great oil trust, 
Mr. Koester goes on to say, meet daily. 
No question in its policy or business 
can arise in any part of the world 
which cannot be settled in twenty-lour 
hours by the highest authority. Vet 
in our government "there is absolutely 
no legal question of vital importance 
that can Ik- settled by the government 
in less than three or four years." Why 
should a corporation have a better 
system than the government? Why 
should it lie efficient and the govern- 
ment inefficient ? 



Pitfalls of Fire 
Insurance. 

DOES insurance always in- 
sure? Sometimes, it seems, 
it doesn't. You may have 
a fire insurance policy, but, 
asks William H. Ellison in 
Pearson's, arc you insured? Most fire 
insurance policies do not insure the 
holder. Most fire insurance policies 
are, in Mr. Ellison's opinion, merely 
"traps set for premiums." Startling as 
are these statements, the man who 
makes them was formerly Corporation 
Counsel of the City of New York. 
He has had much experience with fire 
insurance policies — before and after 
fires, and was only recently appointed 
by Governor Sulzcr to suggest a new- 
form of policy for New York State 
which would really insure the holder 
against fire. An insurance policy, as 
interpreted by Mr. Ellison, is a "steel- 
trap covered with verbiage." Says he: 

"For argument's sake, we might even 
admit that a tire insurance policy was not 
meant to be a trap. Doubtless it was not 
intended as a snare. Hut it is set just ihc 
same, and has caught many a policy 
holder. Thousands and thousands of men 
have slept with a sense of security think- 
ing they had lire insurance policies in 
their safes, and have waked up after a 
fire to learn that they had been cherishing 
steel traps. 

"Under the verbiage I have counted 
sixteen sharp teeth. Some of them are 
much longer and sharper than others, hut 
any one of them is sufficient to make a 
fire insurance policy so much waste paper. 
They are hidden in the line print that no 
one bothers to read. Votl do not read 
this line print because you arc not suspect- 
ing the presence of an enemy in the un- 
derbrush. You regard it as 'legal form' 
and let it go at that." 



NiKKi-rs in the Wood Pile 
of Fire Insurance Policies 

A WHOLE regiment of niggers 
seems to lie hidden in the wood 
pile of fire insurance. One of 
these is the requirement that "proof 
of loss" be presented within sixty days. 
In the case of big fires there is not 
much chance of a slip-up, but in the 
average small fire, the one where the 
policyholder needs the money most of 
all. it is the easiest thing in the world 
to fail to present the required proof. 
In one case Mr. Ellison tells of, it hap- 
pened like this: 

"A man owned a small shop on which 
he was carrying $,;oo insurance. It was 
completely de str oy e d by lire. and. in a 
few hours, he was visited by the com- 
pany's adjuster ; he was an agreeable, 
sympathetic man who made copious notes 
of all the shop-owner told him. What he 
gave the adjuster was a fairly complete 
inventory of the place. The adjuster 
thanked him, assured him that the com- 
pany would undoubtedly pay in full and 
went his way. The shopkeeper did not 
know much of the ways of the world and 
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waited patiently for his money. It did 
not come, Inn he had given the adjuster 
such convincing proof of his loss that he 
saw no cause for worry. Finally, after 
two months had passed, he sought out the 
insurance agent who had procured him 
the policy, and found that he had lost all 
claim on the company because he had not 
himself, formally, presented 'proof of loss' 
to the company. Mind you. the company 
really knew all about it. The adjuster's 
report was complete and convincing, but 
the shopkeeper had not followed the dim 
and narrow path laid out for him and, 
snap, he was fast in the trap." 

Policies should Ik: changed to read 
that "proof of loss" must be submitted 
within sixty days, when so required 
by the insurance company. If. de- 
clares Mr. Ellison, the insurance com- 
pany wants the information, it can 
easily make a demand. 



More Niggers and 
More Tceih. 

THE niggers in the wood pile of 
fire insurance policies evidently 
have very sharp teeth. Mr. 
Ellison takes up, one by one. the six- 
teen "teeth" concealed in the fine print 
of the average policy. There is the 
"mortgage tooth" and the "lease 
tooth," and the tooth that forbids the 
policyholder to take out more insur- 
ance, and the tooth that forbids re- 
pairing for more than fifteen days at 
a time. "Kick the verbiage off the 
whole trap," he demands, "and leave it 
hare. Warn the policyholder in large 
type in a few paragraphs what he must 
avoid. The ]M>licy would be just as 
strong in court. It would protect the 
insurance company no less. And it 
would give the policyholder a fair 
show." He has not a "square deal" at 
present. 

"All the legislatures have really done is 
to remove most of the traps. When they 
first took action there was certainly need 
of it. Some of the policies in the old 
days were grotesque in their unfairness. 
It was all the shrewdest policy holder 
could do to get out of the jungle with his 
insurance money in his hand. Now there 
are only a limited number of traps — but 
more by far than you are probably aware 
of — and it is about time the legislatures 
took this work in hand again and re- 
moved the remaining snares. 

"Far from having been drawn by legis- 
lators, the standard forms of policies in 
use were carefully worded by the insur- 
ance companies themselves. The New 
York Standard form, adopted in 1886, and 
copied in half a dozen other states, was 
substantially written by a director of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange." 



Dr a w in g the Teeth 

From the Policies. 

READ your policy. Take it out of 
the safe and peruse it carefully. 
That is the sum and suhstance 
of Mr. Ellison's advice. There is no 
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reason, he thinks, why policies should 
not be written in plain English. 
"Sweep away all the snaring clauses. 
Let the teeth show sharp and danger- 
ous. Then when you receive your 
policy, you will see the teeth." Mean- 
while. .Mr. Ellison enumerates them 
lor the benefit of his readers. Un- 
less expressly stipulated, the following 
acts or omissions render ■ policy void: 

"1. If you have concealed, misrepre- 
sented, or merely forgotten, to mention 
any material fact or circumstance regard- 
ing the property insured; 

"2. If you do not state your interest in 
the property truthfully and fully; 

".V If you arc guilty of any fraud or 
false swearing (not necessarily deliberate) 
in any matter relating to the insurance : 

"4. If you insure a manufacturing 
establishment, and operate any part of it 
at night later than ten o'clock, or cease to 
operate it for more than ten consecutive 
days : 

If you procure any other insurance; 
"6. If the hazard is increased by any 
means within your knowledge or control 
(a broad provision); 



"". If you employ mechanics in alter- 
ing or repairing the premises for more 
than fifteen days at a time; 

"8. If your interest in the property is 
anything less than unconditional and sole 
ownership ; 

"9. If you encumber personal property 
with a chattel mortgage (which includes 
bills of sale providing for deferred pay- 
ments) ; 

"10. If you insure a building on prop- 
erty not owned by you ; 

"11. If foreclosure proceedings are 
started against your property, or a mort- 
gage or trust tleed results in a sale; 

"12. If any change, other than death, 
takes place in the interest, title or posses- 
sion of the property insured ( except 
change of occupants without increase of 
hazard I : 

"13. If you assign the policy before a 
loss; 

"14. If you generate illuminating gas 
or vapor in the building (or adjacent 
therct' 1 1 ; 

"15. If yon have gasoline, gun-powder 
or any explosives except kerosene ; 

"16. If the building remain unoccupied 
ten days." 
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straight into his fighting blue eyes. Then 
she kissed him. one kiss on each eye, and 
one between the eyes over the high, un- 
broken nose, circled her arm around his 
neck, and gathered his old head to her 
breast. She stroked his cheek with her 
lingers and kissed him again. He didn't 
protest. He was only a man after alt. 

"Come een. faithrc," and with one arm 
still around him she led him into the 
room. 

The interior was plainly, even poorly, 
furnished with stiff, glittering chairs and 
a table, like the show window in a fur- 
nishing establishment where "Your Credit 
is Good." Over the mantel there was a 
framed photograph of a tall. Irish-looking 
man in a soldierly, significant attitude, and 
on the opposite wall, in a huge gilded 
frame, hung an East Side artist's idea of 
what Rohert Emmet looked like. Emmet 
wore a coat of blue and gold like a Rus- 
sian general. His arms were widely ex- 
tended and he was lecturing a judge, who 
appeared uncomfortable in a fur cape. 

The girl had seated the old man and was 
leaning on the table on her elbows, looking 
into his face and smiling. She seemed not 
to notice me. As I had done what I had 
conceived to be my duty in the matter, I 
said : 

"Mr. Duffy, now that you have found 
your son's wife and know where he lives, 
I think I shall be going, as I have some 
business to attend to." 

He got up, staggering, and came to the 
door with me. 

"Wait for me at the comer," he said, 
with his mouth at my ear and his red- 
haired fingers trembling on my check. 
"Ill not stay longer than fifteen minutes. 
I'll come back in the evenin' when Mike 
is home." 

I promised to wait for him, and had 
been waiting for twenty minutes when I 
saw him coming along the street. About 
halfway between where I stood and the 
door, a curly-haired, listless, dreamy fel- 
low stood contemplating a blossomy bar- 
row, drawn up along the curb. I hastened 
in his direction, yet fearful that the old 
man might have to pass the night in a 
police cell. 

Old Duffy stopped and looked at him. 
He smiled and nodded. His old fierceness 
was gone. When he came up to me he 
said: "Now there's what I call a fine- 
lookin' lad." He took me by the arm, 
and as we walked down the street his step 
seemed more sprightly. The rest had done 
him good. He was silent for a few 
moments. Then he began: 

"I have been a tritle harsh to ye this 
mornin'. but 1 feel in me he;irt that ye'll 
forgive me. Sure, it's a kind, sweet 
tongue yc have an' fine, grand words, an' 
a good face an" a brave, kindly manner. 
Tell me, now. is it the truth ye were 
speak in' about all them grand buildin's?" 

"Of course it's the truth. No finer ever 
were erected." 

"Well, God help us all. It's a queer 
world we're livin' in. Well do I mind 
young Dan Ilogan, him that death come 
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to through the readin' av books an' the 
studyin' an' the larnin'. I mind him tellin' 
that the Greeks an' the Irish were all the 
wan race away back before the long-haired 
wans fought the great fight at — how do 
you say it? — Thermopylae. An' they were 
the most beautiful people, too, young Dan 
said. I'm sure he must 'a' been right 
about it." 

"They surely were beautiful women in 
Greece in those days, and I have no doubt 
that the women of Greece are just as 
beautiful now." 

"Yes. yes, to be sure, so I have heard 
tell. Young Hogan made great talk 
about Queen Helen an' her like an' her 
bare feet an" her shinin' brow an' the 
grand soft airs av her. Well, an' if 
work's a fine thing to be doin' in the day- 
time, sure a beautiful woman is a fine 
thing to be cotnin' home to when the 
light is over an' the dark is comin' down 
on these dirty streets." 

We were back again at the corner of 
Allen Street. 

Split-nose Regan, the kiddies' cop, was 
standing on the curb with his back to the 
street, beating time with his broad foot 
to the wheeze of a hurdy-gurdy and keep- 
ing one eye on the warlike invader of his 
beat and the other on the dancing figure 
of little Maria Mantrclli. for the safety 
of whose spindle legs his eagle face had 
lost what beauty it had possessed under 
the wheels of an auto truck. I invited 
him to come over, but he only smiled and 
kept on beating time on the curb with his 
broad foot. The old man cavorted over 
to the stand and looked at the fruit seller. 
He held his hands in front of him and 
rubbed his red-haired fingers together. 
All the yellow teeth in his upper jaw were 
visible. Split-nose Regan gripped his club. 
He could see the house sergeant enter his 
name at the desk. But the mature judg- 
ment of Split-nose was at fault. Before 
his disgusted sight the old, soft-mannered 
man bought three oranges. 

"Here, me fine cop," he said to Split- 
nose, "won't yc ate wan av these with me? 
Ye done me a kindly turn this mornin'. 
an" I'm not the man to forget ye. Now 
that Greek is what I call a fine-lookin' 
lad. Did yc ever hear what a fine, grand 
fightin' race the Greeks are?" 

Split-nose Regan heard the call of the 
blood. The hurdy-gurdy tunc went false. 
He pitched the orange on the pavement 
and flattened it with his broad foot. 
"G'wan, or I'll run yc in, ye shameless 
old fool." 

"Man, have yc never heard av the great 
fight av Thermopylae or av the fine shinin' 
beauty av Helen av Troy?" 

The heavy hand of Split-nose closed 
on Duffy's shoulder, and with a shove 
he sent the old man reeling down the 
street. 

"G'wan, ye old lunatic, or I'll put yc to 
sleep on a plank." 

Split-nose Regan scratched his divided 
proboscis, chased little Maria Mantrelli 
into the house, and drove the hurdy-gurdy 
man more than half a block. 
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THE LONG STRUGGLE WITH THE TARIFF 
COMES TO AN END 



WHEN the tariff bill passed 
the United States Sen- 
ate last month, four 
notable things were re- 
vealed. One was that 
the Senate is no longer the obstacle to 
change that it has had the reputation 
of being from the beginning of our 
national history. A second thing was 
that the protective tariff has lost its 
sacrosanct character and that a panic 
no longer ensues the moment that hos- 
tile hands are laid upon it. The third 
thing revealed was that the Democratic 
party has achieved a capacity for con- 
structive work that it has not shown 
before for at least one generation. 
And the fourth thing revealed was the 
ascendancy of the President in the 
legislative halls of the nation such as 
we must go a long distance back to 
find paralleled 



The Old Senate of Our 
Father* Has Paswed 
Away. 

WHEN the last preceding re- 
vision of the tariff by the 
Democrats took place, in 
Cleveland's administration, it was the 
Senate that resisted all the important 
changes made in the House and re- 
sisted so stubbornly that the Presi- 
dent, charging it with "perfidy and 
dishonor," refused to sign the bill that 
emerged, and the country promptly 
repudiated it. I.ast month the Senate 
took up the House revision and actu- 
ally added to the radical character of 
the changes made. The House reduced 
the rate from an average of 54 per 



cent, in the existing schedule, to an 
average of 30 per cent. The Senate 
reduced it still further to 26 per cent. 
The House had incorporated an income 
tax ranging up to four per cent, on 
incomes exceeding $100,000. The 
Senate raised the tax to five per cent, 
on incomes exceeding $100,000, six per 
cent, on those exceeding $250,000, and 
seven per cent, on those exceeding half 
a million. All this, in the words of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, "marks an 
epoch in the tariff history of Congress," 
for it indicates that "the Senate has 
forsaken its former attitude." This 
change the N. Y. Tribune attributes to 
the new constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for direct election of Senators 
by popular vote. The Senate no longer 
dares to challenge the voice of the 
people as shown in the election of a 
President and of the lower House. 
"There is no longer," remarks the 
N. Y. Tribune, "an overshadowing 
Senate"; it will not soon again "be in 
a position to override the House and 
ignore the President." 



The "Coercive" Influence 
of President WiUotl. 

ONE passionate voice was raised 
in vain in the Senate, while the 
tariff bill was pending, against 
the ascendancy of the President over 
Congress. "The influence." said Sena- 
tor Cummins, "that has been exerted 
by the President upon members of 
Congress, an influence so persistent 
and determined that it has ln-come co- 
ercive, is known to every intelligent 



citizen of the United States." The 
Senator protested against this "coer- 
cive" influence. He appealed to the 
"spirit of free institutions" and the 
"fundamental principles of representa- 
tive government." But he appealed in 
vain. The Senate refused to throw off 
its chains. "It ought to humiliate us 
somewhat," said the Senator, "when 
we look around and find that the peo- 
ple generally not only understand the 
surrender of our rights and privileges 
but observe it with a certain degree of 
satisfaction." Mark Sullivan, in his 
comment in Collier's, speaks of the 
Senate as "now eating out of his — the 
President's— hand" President Cleve- 
land once spoke of having a Congress 
on his hands; but this Congress, the 
N. Y. Times observes, has a President 
on its back, driving it pitilessly. "In- 
stead of President Wilson waiting to 
see what Congress is going to do, he 
has Congress guessing what he is go- 
ing to do. The talking is done at the 
Capitol end of the avenue. The work 
is done at the White House end while 
the talk runs along." The establish- 
ment of this leadership in a few 
months' time, the N. Y. World re- 
marks, "is something that no Demo- 
cratic President since Jackson has 
been able to do, and Mr. Wilson ha- 
done it without threats or intimida- 
tion or bluster and without bribes of 
patronage." "For the first time in my 
political experience," says Job Hedge-. 
Republican candidate last year for 
Governor of New York, "the Demo- 
cratic Party is now running along 
affirmative lines," and the President 
is "not only its virtual head but its 
master." 
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Drawing Conclusions from 
Last Month's Election in 
Maine. 

EXPLANATION'S arc made by 
Progressive leaders, such as 
Hotchkiss of New York and 
Congressman Victor Murdock, to the 
effect that the Progressives are inter- 
ested in national issues rather than in 
local elections and the patronage that is 
involved in them; but the Detroit Free 
Press thinks that all signs "point plain- 
ly to the vanishing of the new party." 
The weakness of the party, as this pa- 
per sees it, lies in the fact that, in spite 
of more than four million votes last 
fall, it did not win a single state gov- 
ernment, electing just one governor 
but not a single legislature, and send- 
ing but ten men to Congress. Mr. 
Munsey's N. Y. Press draws a moral 
from the Maine election to the effect 
that if the Republicans and Progress- 
ives only get together again they can 
beat the Democrats as of old. The 
N. Y. Tribune says the time is ripe for 
a liberalization of the Republican 
Party, since "the voting in Maine in- 
dicates that the disgruntled will come 
back if the door is opened and kept 
open." But the Springfield Republican 
notes that if the Progressives retain 
the same ratio of their vote in the 
Congressional elections next year as 
they retained in the Maine election 
last month, the Democrats are sure to 
retain control of Congress. The vote 
in Maine was, it says, "certainly no 
rebuke to the Wilson administration." 
That is the view taken by the N. Y. 
Times, the N. Y. World, the Louisville 
Evening Post, and many other papers. 
The Boston Herald seems rather lone- 
some in its position that a "decided 
reaction" was shown against the ad- 
ministration. 




DISSOLVING THE PARTNERSHIP 
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THE STRUGGLE IN NEW YORK TO END 
THE REIGN OF TAMMANY 
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NOBODY outside of 
York, it has often 
said, can understand 
York politics. This 
politics in both the 
and the State of New York 
little more incomprehensible 
usual. The fiercest fights we 
here are not those between opposing 
political parties but between factions 
of the same party, and the next fiercest 
fights are between different cliques of 
the same faction. The contest at Al- 
bany over Governor Sulzer's impeach- 
ment is a case in point. Mr. Sulzer 
has nearly always, in a long career, 
been a fairly obedient Tammany man. 
His nomination for governor last year 
was a clear indication that Tammany 
Hall had succeeded in obtaining con- 
trol of the state Democracy and dared 
for the first time in many years to 
choose one of her own adherents for 
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papers is anti-Tammany. But outside 

New York, the Democratic as well a* 

the Republican organs show a very 

pronounced disposition to sympathize 
Tammany Hall fighting wjth his cause md {o denoum . e £ as . 



like sin to impeach and eject Mr. Sul 
zer and to put in his place an up-state 
man whose allegiance, so far as he 
owes allegiance to any one. is to Mr. 
Hearst, whom Tammany hates with its 
whole soul. 



The Tide of Sympathy for 
SuUer Overwhelms New 
York Editors. 

AS THE struggle over Sulzer's 
impeachment has progressed, an- 
L other singular thing has been 
witnessed. Sulzer. in spite of the 
damning evidence against him, and in 
spite of the appeals of his friends, 
Mr. Roosevelt among them, has re- 
fused to make any explanation or 
furnish any reply whatever except a 
weak general denial. Not a paper in 
Xew York City has. under the cirrnm- 



sailants. And. what is equally inter- 
esting, the papers in New York City 
have teen deluged with letters from 
their own readers defending Sulzer 
and criticizing the position of the edi- 
tors. That these editors have been 
taken by surprise is evident. The 
World speaks of "a flood of letters 
from its readers" disagreeing vehe- 
mently with its attitude, and sees in 
this fact "an amazing reaction into 
leniency for Sulzer." It adds: "Be- 
cause Sulzer's corruption has been ex- 
posed by crooks instead of by virtuous 
men. Sulzer becomes a hero; because 
Sulzer has been impeached at the dic- 
tation of the .Assembly's Boss instead 
of at the dictates of the Assembly's 
conscience. Sulzer becomes a martyr." 
The Tribune notes that it also is in 
receipt of "a number of letters front its 



stances, had the hardihood to stand 
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Judge Edward E. McCllL the Tammany can- 
didatc lor mayor nl Nev. VorW. «n brimming 
over with Rood nature a* he watched the Fusion 
candidates inaugurate tlieir campaign by a«ail- 
ing each othn. "Who i» it I am running 
against ?'* he a»kcd the reporter* smilingly. 
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ing Sun speaks of the same experience 
What is more, assemblymen who voted 
for the impeachment are being pun- 
ished for their act. It. Nassau County, 
in Herkimer County, in Onowbga, 
Niagara. Ontario, and elsewhere, Re- 
publican as well as Dem- 
ocratic assemblymen have 
been refused rcnomina- 
tion for that reason alone. 



a stream having no bridges, his line 
of retreat leading through the enemy's 
country right into the deadly ambus- 
cades and yawning rifle-pits of Wall 
Street? One can well believe he did not 
wrongfully use a dollar; that the case 
against him is 'a frame-up; even that, 
like the dog in the fable, he was merely 
caught in bad company." 

The Norfolk I'irginian-Piht thinks 
"the whole proceeding smacks of per- 
secution of a retaliatory nature and is 
therefore to lie viewed with extreme 
suspicion." The Baltimore Sun de- 
clares that the people of the country, 
viewing the impeachment, "sec in it 
what it is — the organized effort of an 
unscrupulous political machine, which 
has always stood, and still stands, for 
all that is worst in politics and busi- 
ness, to maintain its supremacy and to 
keep the people out of their rights." 
The Atlantic Journal sings in the same 
key: "It is distinctly to the credit of 
the public mind that it has gone to the 
heart of this situation, realizing that, 
tho Salter be guilty, the really dan- 
gerous criminal is not he. but his 
hypocritical accuser. Tammany may- 
destroy the Governor, hut at the same 
time it has loosed an avalanch for its 
own destruction." All these papers 
quoted above are Democratic papers, 
and they are speaking of the regular 
Democratic organization of New York 
City, and of the action taken with 
practical unanimity by the Democratic 
legislators of New York State. We 
could go on quoting similar utterances 
indefinitely. If Tammany has any 
friends in the national Democratic 
party they arc singularly quiet these 
days. Not since Tweed's day has the 
country shown such hostility. 



Playing (or Big Stakes 
in the New York City 
Elccjion. 

NO ONE in New York City 
seems to hope, as the impeach- 
ment trial begins at Albany, 
that Sulzcr can be saved from political 
ruin. The only thing hoped for is 
that the incident may be made to help 
break the power of Tammany in the 
State and City. New York City elect* 
this fall an entire municipal adminis- 
tration — mayor, members of the Board 
of Estimate, presidents of the tr- 
oughs, and members of the Board of 
Aldermen. The new subway agree- 
ments call for the expenditure of about 
5250.000.000, in addition to the regular 
city budget of about $200,000,000. 
The regular Democratic organization 
— which is controlled by Tammany — 
has nominated for mayor Judge Ed- 
ward E. McCall. a typical Tammany 
Hall man of the more reputable son. 
It means to take no chances this year 
such as it has taken with Sulzer and 
with Gaynor and McClcllan, and if it 
is victorious. Greater New York will 
have an out-and-out Tammany govern- 
ment for the next four years. 



Democratic Hatred of 
Tammany Hall. 

ONE might almost 
think that Sulzer 
is a political i'dol 
like Abraham Lincoln or 
Henry Clay, from the 
storm of protests that 
come from the ores* of 
the country against his 
untimely ending. The 
Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal, for instance, sees in 
his impeachment one more 
proof that the people of 
Htm York State "are in- 
capable of self-govern- 
ment." It weeps over his 
persecution as follows: 

"Pi .<<r William Sulzer 1 
What siren voice of vanity, 
what iM'timistic simplicity, 
could have lured him to 
baltlc on the off side of 
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— Macaulcy in X. V. HWrf 



Who Blew the Fuse 
Out of Fusion ? 

ON THE Fusion side, the cam- 
paign, prior to Mayor Gaynor's 
death, was a perfect maze. The 
committee of 107. composed of Repub- 
licans, independent Democrats, Pro- 
gressives and Independence Leaguers, 
had had a desperate all-night struggle 
to select a mayoralty candidate. Whit- 
man, who had sent Becker lo Sing 
Sing, embodied in himself the police 
issue. McAneny. who had put through 
the subway plan, embodied the subway 
issue. Both were turned down in 
favor of Mitchel. whose nomination 
w as supposed to ensure the support of 
Hearst and the Independence League. 
Now Mitchel had strenuously opposed 
the subway plan, standing out for 
municipal operation and ownership. 
With his nomination, therefore, the 
subway issue was thrown ovcrlward. 
Whitman, renominated for district at- 
torney, was promptly added to its ticket 
by Tammany, and accepted the nomina- 
tion. The police issue was thus elimi- 
nated, or at least obscured. Hearst, 
instead of siqqiorting the Fusion ticket 
with Mitchel at the beaa. as had been 
expected, promptly repudiated McAn- 
eny and Prcndcrgast. candidates for 
president of the board of aldermen 
and controller, and the Independence 
League followed his lead. Then a co- 
alition of some eighty quickly-formed 
organisations was effected and by them 
Gaynor was renominated, and a strong 
tide began to set in in his favor among 
Republicans. I iaynor began his cam- 
paign with a strong attack upon 
Tammany, and by appropriating in 
Spectacular fashion the subway issue. 
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Mitchel began his campaign with a 
strong attack ujxm Gaynor as "a Tam- 
many decoy." The strongest of the 
Fusion newspapers began their cam- 
paign with repeated attacks upon 
Mitchel as a semi-Socialist. Hearst 
began his campaign, as already stated, 
with an attack upon the Fusion candi- 
dates other than Mitchel. In this gen- 
eral melee it became difficult to say 
just who blew the fuse out of Fusion, 
liut it was very evident that it had been 
blown out. 

The Sudden Death of 
Mayor (iaynor. 

THE sudden death of Mayor Gay- 
nor, at sea. on a vacation trip to 
Fngland, hushed the clamor for 
a few days, while all New York pro- 
ceeded to pay tribute to his strong 
character. "Stripped of the petty 
things which go with every strong in- 
dividuality," said the N. Y. Herald, "he 
stands out, now that death has taken 
him, as a gigantic man whose successes 
were mental, whose failings were tem- 
peramental." The Evening Mail re- 
gards him as having been the greatest 
mayor the city has ever known. "The 
city government as it stands," says the 
Mai!, "reformed and almost completely 
purged of the poison of partisan pol- 
itics — a work apparently beyond the 
skill and strength of any other man — 
is a monument to the memory of this 
noble and faithful public servant." 
This laudatory tone became at once 
common, even those papers that had 
been most severe in criticism in the 
last year or two growing eulogistic as 
they looked over the man's whole 
career. 



Mayor Gajraor Another 

Victim of the Spoils . 
System. 

THE son of an Irish farmer, Wil- 
liam J. Gaynor had studied lot 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
entering the Christian Brothers Col- 
lege in St. l-ouis as a novice employee, 
taking the name of Brother Hadrian 
Mary. He left the order before tak- 
ing vows, and his career after that 
until he appeared in Brooklyn in 1873 
as a young student of law is vague. 
He proved to be a vigorous and 
courageous reformer from the first. 
He fought the unlicensed saloons of 
Flatbush, almost single-handed, and 
was made a police commissioner. He 
fought ''Boss" McLaughlin over a lot 
of corrupt contracts for water supply 
in Brooklyn, brought a successful suit 
as a taxpayer to make the elevated 
roads pay taxes, and made himself gen- 
erally useful as a citizen. Being made 
a Supreme Court judge, he sent the 
notorious "Boss" McKanc to Sing Sing 
for ballot frauds. At least twice he 
refused a nomination as mayor, and 
once a nomination for governor. I le 
was prominently named for vice-presi- 
dential candidate on the Democratic 
ticket in 190K and for presidential can- 
didate in toi2. He was the only man 
on the regular Democratic ticket to lie 
elected in the municipal cani|>aign in 

1909. and his refusal as mayor to yield 
to the spoils system brought about the 
attempt at his assassination in August. 

1910, b; a paranoiac who had been dis- 
charged from the city's service. The 
bullet, which lodged in the muscles of 
his neck, was never extracted, and 
"he was never," remarks one of his 
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LAST APPEARANCE TO 
VDRKKRS 
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1'OOK LITTI.K MOUSE 



Johnson in S<ilurjdr £:rn>«{ I'otl 



Mayor Guvnor'* last act before Jailing lu.t 
month on hid long, long voyage wat to accept 
■ tcnominaiion and to brandish Itiumphantly 
the emblem of hi* cause — a shovel. 



biographers, "the same man after- 
ward." The recurrent pain from his 
wound and the violent spasms of 
coughing doubtless helped to weaken 
his heart and to bring about his end, 
which came from heart-failure. "His 
death." remarks the X. Y. Evening 
Post, "was in all human probability a 
consequence of that shot; and that 
shot would, in all human probability, 
never have l»een fired but for the 
Mayor's firm and defiant refusal to 
run his office on the spoils principle." 

Fusion Movements in 
Many Cities. 

WHETHER or not the death 
nf Mayor Gaynor has helped 
or hurt the' Fusion cause is 
doubtful. His candidacy meant, of 
course, a wide split in the Fusion 
ranks so far as the mayoralty was con- 
cerned. But control of the Board of 
Estimate is of even more importance 
in New York than the mayoralty, and 
his candidacy might have helped elect 
a Fusion l>oard As matters Hand 
now. the whole ticket is likely to win 
or lose together. Tammany is likely 
to get nothing or everything for the 
next four years. A complete defeat 
might destroy its power for a long time 
to come, and a complete victory might 
make it stronger than it has rver been. 
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But more than that is at stake. In a 
measure, the cause of non-partisan 
government in American cities is at 
stake. Fusion, as seen in New York 
City, is far from being an ideal form 
of non-partisanship; but it is a stagger 
in that direction. It has been fairly 
effective, and it has stimulated sim- 
ilar movements in many other cities. 
Philadelphia was released from the 
grasp of a partisan machine two years 
ago by a similar movement, and there 
is strong hope that that success may 
be repeated this year. In Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Columbus, and many other cities sim- 
ilar efforts to divorce municipal elec- 
tions from state and national elections 



have made encouraging headway. But 
we are still far, so the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce thinks, from an absolutely 
non-partisan administration of munici- 
pal affairs such as has been attained in 
the great cities of Europe. "The ques- 
tion arises,"' it says, "whether we go 
the right way to work, whether it 
would not be better to have an entirely 
independent organization devoted to 
that object, permanently maintained, 
than to go through the experiment 
every four years of trying to bring 
together and fuse or blend elements 
drawn from two or three parties of 
varying political strength against a 
united organization of predominant 
strength in one of these parties." 



THE THAW TRAGEDY TURNS INTO 
A MELODRAMA 

THE escape of Thaw from the 
asylum in which he was con- 
fined had all the features of 
great melodrama. His rush 
in a high-power automobile 
out of the State, his success in reach- 
ing Canada, his arrest and the legal 
battle that followed, his triumphal 
journeys between the jail and the 
court-room day by day, the wild cheers 
of the populace, the sudden deporta- 
tion back across the border, and the 
new legal battle that ensued— all this 
threw in the shade for a time last 
month the discussion of the tariff and 
the currency, our ticklish relations 
with Mexico and the war in the Bal- 
kans. There is no use lamenting the 
popular interest such an incident ex- 
cites. You can't make over human na- 
ture, and to the end of existence any 
supreme struggle for life or liberty on 
the pmrt of a human being, however 
worthless, will appeal to something 
primitive deep down in our hearts. 
Sophocles or Euripides would have 
made a great tragedy out of Thaw's 
career and the pitiful struggle he has 
had to escape his Nemesis. 



The Notorious Carrer 
of Thaw. 

TWO trials for murder, the ex- 
penditure of a sum of money 
estimated as close to a million 
dollars, and the "battle of lawyer with 
lawyer and alienist with alienist re- 
sulted in Thaw's acquittal because in- 
sane, and his confinement in Mattea- 
»van. One of Thaw's attorneys was 
disbarred for sharp practice in his be- 
half, another was accused of bribery 
and discredited in court, a third has 
iccn sent to the penitentiary. As soon 
as Thaw entered the asylum, the cor- 
rupting power of his money continued 
its work. The superintendent and a 
numlxT of his subordinates were dis- 
missed as a result. Thaw's escape was 
the result of a conspiracy that is yet to 
be run down and which is likely to 



result in more than one sentence to 
prison. When he reached Canada, five 
eminent lawyers were engaged to de- 
fend him from deportation. The at- 
torney-general of New York, a Su- 
preme Court Justice at Poughkeepsie, 
ex-District Attorney Jerome, and the 
Governor of New York were all en- 
gaged in the effort to recover him. In 
Canada, three courts, beside the Minis- 
ter of Justice and the Minister of the 
Interior, were soon involved in the 
legal coils. A writ of habeas corpus 
was secured from the highest court of 
the province, the purpose of which was 
to attack the constitutionality of the 
immigration law and carry the case to 
the King's Privy Council in I^ondon. 
By a sudden lx>ld stroke on the part of 
the Minister of Justice, acting appar- 
ently in defiance of the court. Thaw 
was shunted back across the borders, 
and a new legal battle was begun in 
New Hampshire. We read of twenty 
special deputies sworn in by the sheriff 
to prevent his release by a mob ; of 
twelve special deputies sworn in by the 
Chief of Police to guard him against 
being kidnapped by Jerome; of three 
private detectives engaged to keep him 
posted on the movements of his prose- 
cutors. And beside these, lawyers, 



newspaper correspondents and alienists 
galore. 

Why the Canadian* Made 
a Hero of Thaw. 

IN THE court-room in Canada, 
after a victory by Thaw's lawyers 
on some legal point, we read that 
"men and women almost trampled 
upon each other in a mad rush to 
shake his hand." When he went to 
the court-room he rode in an open 
carriage, acclaimed by the populace, 
lifting his hat and bowing right and 
left like an emperor. One account ran : 

"The populace is gone mad over its 
mad hero, l-awycrs opposed to him are 
threatened with death. Waitresses in the 
village hotel, touched with the general 
idiocy, refuse to serve them, while even 
a silly charge of playing penny ante is 
entertained by the local Dogberry against 
the man who would rob Canada of the 
'human meal ticket.' And every little 
while the crowd gathers and threatens to 
rush the jail in the rescue of the maniac, 
who bows to it and addresses it through 
his cell window, turning from his para- 
noiac task of writing 'editorials' to influ- 
ence public opinion in his behalf." 

Just what the reason was for all this 
adulation has been a subject for much 
speculation. The Pittsburgh Dispatch 
and many other American papers sec 
in it an evidence of national jealousy. 
Says the Dispatch: "The one absorb- 
ing and dominating idea of the Cana- 
dian mob was to show its dislike for 
Americans." The N. Y. Tribune sees 
in it simply a new exhibition of the 
"border rancor which exists along 
most national boundary lines." The 
Seattle i'ost Intelligencer thinks there 
is no international ill-feeling about it. 
but that Thaw represents a sporting 
proposition and "a people not at all 
concerned in a case at law are gen- 
erally found in favor of the fugitive." 
The Florida Times-Union has still an- 
other theory. "It is generally be- 
lieved," it says, "that Thaw has been 
held in the asylum not because he is 
insane but to punish him by confine- 
ment because the jury failed to punish 
him for murder." 



HOW AMERICAN INFLUENCES ARE TRANS- 
FORMING THE WORLD 
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EVER has there been a time 
in our history as a nation 
when we seemed to touch 
the activities of the world 
at so many points. If the 
old-time spread-eagle orator were to 
coine back and try to do justice to the 
situation, he would probably strain 
himself into an apoplectic fit. Last 
month the peace palace at The Hague 
was dedicated by the representatives of 
all nations. Not only is the palace the 
i;ift of an American millionaire, but 



the court of arbitration to which it is 
dedicated has been vitalized by Amer- 
ican Presidents and the cause for 
which it stands is looking to us for 
world leadership. This month the last 
of the barriers between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans at Panama is to be 
removed and. while the Canal will not 
be ready for service for some time to 
come, there will be clear water from 
sea to sea and what James Brvce has 
called "the most gigantic effort yet 
made by man on this planet to improve 
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NEW PHASES OF THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 




The other was composed of forty or you do for us,' he said. 'American 

fifty neat stone houses, beautifully money has built every one of those 

kept up, and prosperous looking. He houses.' In southern Italy this im- 

pointcd to these last. 'That is what provement is even more noticeable. 



THE YOUELKRS 

— Powers ID N. \ ■ WlWf'Iff* 

on nature." will be complete in all its 
main physical features. 



The American Emigrant 
as a Korcc in Euro- 
pean Life. 

THESE two events make a strong 
appeal to the imagination, but 
there arc other events of only 
less significance. Last month, the ap- 
pointment of a new governor-general 
for the Philippines directed attention 
anew to the remarkable work being 
wrought by America in that Asiatic 
group of islands, not so much in a 
political way as in the way of hygiene, 
education, and physical development. 
America is, in fact, going far these 
days to make good the boasts of past 
generations of Fourth-of-July orators. 
From Hungary and Austria, says the 
N. Y. Evening Post, commenting on 
the influence of American immigrants 
who have recently gone back to those 
countries, "come strange stories of 
Parliamentary candidates appealing to 
whole returned constituencies, not in 
German or Czech, but English." Fer- 
rero, the Italian historian, has told of 
the transformation going on in Italy 
by reason of the return of American 
emigrants, bringing back with them 
new enterprize, new standards of liv- 
ing and new ideals of government. 
Owen Johnson, the novelist, who re- 
turned last month from Italy, tells of a 
visit this summer to Puccini, the great 
Italian composer: "Very few of us 
here in America," says Mr. Johnson, 
"realize that from 500.000 to 600.000 
Italians return to their own country 
each year from this country. Puccini 
showed me in the little place where he 
lives, Torre del I-ago, two classes of 
dwellings. One consisted of hovels. 



THE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES AND 
OUR PART IN IT 



IN THE appointment of Francis 
Burton Harrison governor-gen- 
eral of the Philippines, the qucs- 
'tion of our Philippine policy, 
which has already formed the 
"dominant issue" in one presidential 
campaign, comes again conspicuously 
to the front. With this appointment 
comes the announcement of a "new" 
policy, which is described in the none 
too definite phrase of "bending every 
energy to prepare for independence." 
The Jones bill, providing for complete 
independence at the end of eight years, 
is again before Congress. It passed 
the Democratic house at the session 
last year, and its defenders claim that 
it is therefore the approved Demo- 
cratic policy ; but the President has not 
committed himself to it as yet, and, it 
is surmised, will not do so until the 
governor-general, who is — as Taft was 
when he was appointed to the same 
position — a positive anti-imperialist, 
has made his recommendations. In 
the meantime, the rumors of an im- 
pending change of policy have excited 
various feelings in the Philippines. 
Of the seven millions of "Christian" 
Filipinos, only 235,000 were able to 
qualify for voting last year, or about 
three per cent, of the population of 
the islands. The hope of immediate 
independence seems to give to this 
three per cent, unbounded joy. But 
the Moros are described as "panic- 
stricken" by the prospect, and the 
Manila Cablcnews American asserts 
that the mere discussion of independ- 
ence now going on in America has 
been distorted in the islands to mean 
"the consignment of the Mohamme- 
dans to the mercies of the Christian 
population." 



Slavery Under the 
American Flag. 

INTO the rather tame discussion 
concerning our Philippine policy, 
Dean Worcester, secretary of the 
interior for the islands, threw last 
month a resounding bomb. Slavery, he 
says, still exists on the islands; exists 
in Manila itself: exists in the house- 
holds even of members of the assembly. 
It not only exists, but in territory ad- 
jacent to that inhabited by Negritos. 
Tagbanans, Eougots and Ifugaos it is 
"a common thing to obtain children by 
capture or purchase and to hold them 
as slaves, selling them to others when- 
ever it proves financially advantageous 
to do so." The present Filipino laws, 
as interpreted by the courts, are inade- 
quate for the suppression of slavery. 



and the assembly has blocked attempts 
to strengthen the law. I>can Worces- 
ter does not hesitate to tell why. The 
strengthening of the law would not 
only penalize slavery but peonage as 
well, and "peonage is so widespread 
that it must be called general." He 
knows of cases on the farms of at least 
three members of the assembly. He is 
positive he could obtain conclusive evi- 
dence in ten thousand cases. The 
N. Y. Tribune is prompt to take up this 
report. "Do the Filipinos want inde- 
pendence," it asks, "in order that they 
may practise human slavery?" The 
Pittsburg Dispatch is equally startled. 
The disclosures, it thinks, "must cause 
a halt in the agitation for granting im- 
mediate independence." The Provi- 
dence Journal also takes up the cry. "In 
the face of accusations such as these," 
it says, "it is worse than puerile to be 
discussing the necessity for 'an imme- 
diate declaration of the nation's pur- 
pose to recognize the independence of 
the Philippine Islands,' " 



The N'ew Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Philippines. 

BUT without questioning Profes- 
sor Worcester's statements about 
slavery in the Philippines, the 
Springfield Republican smells a po- 
litical trick in the present agitation. 
Why, it asks, has nothing been done 
about Philippine slaver)' in the twelve 
years of Republican administration? 
The government's attention was called 
to the matter in 1903. Worcester him- 
self made reports on slavery and peon- 
age in 1910. "The facts show over- 
whelmingly," the same paper says, 
"that the outgoing government of 
the Philippine Islands waited at least 
twelve years, or until its own doom 
was sounded by the American elec- 
tions, before proposing any local anti- 
slavery legislation whatever." One of 
the grim sarcasms of fate seems to lie 
latent in the situation. Harrison, who 
goes to the Philippines as governor- 
general in the midst of this outcry over 
slavery, is a son of Burton Harrison, 
who was Jefferson Davis's private sec- 
retary during the Civil War. It is 
quite possible that the principal task 
the new governor-general will face at 
first is the extirpation of slavery and 
peonage! His appointment is severely 
criticized in certain quarters. The 
Hearst papers especially speak of him 
with contempt as "the merest messen- 
ger-boy of money" and "a hand-picked 
product of the Tammany machine." 
The Philadelphia Telegraph speaks of 
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his "total unfitness"' for the post and of 
his "well-dressed mediocrity." Ittit the 
Springfield Republican, while admitting 
that he "wholly lacks administrative 
experience," yet hclievcs that he "prom- 
ises to measure up fairly well to the 
responsibilities of the post." and the 
N. Y. W orld, while it thinks his ap- 
pointment marks a long step from that 
of William H. Taft. still remarks that 
' it is not open to serious criticism in 
most respects." 



Baseball as a Civilizing 
Influence in the Phil- 
ippine*. 

WHAT American occupation has 
already done for the Philip- 
pines is a theme for renewed 
admiration just now. Dean Worcester, 
who has just resigned his office in 
the Islands, tells of the reduction in 
deaths from smallpox from more than 
40,000 a year to a few hundreds a year. 
Asiatic cholera has l>cen eliminated, the 
number of lepers reduced from about 
30.000 to 3,000, bubonic and pneumonic 
plagues have been stamped out and 
amoebic dysentery, beriberi and nvalaria 
reduced to insignificant proportions. 
Some of the savage tribes who were 
dwelling in tree-lops when we went 
there arc now building houses and 
roads and tilling farms. But the lead- 
ing place, among all the civilizing ele- 
ments wc have introduced in the Is- 
lands, is given by Frederick Chamber- 
lain not to sanitation, not to education, 
not to industrial training, but to the 
introduction of athletics and especially 
of baseball. Mr. Chamberlain, in his 
recent book on "The Philippine Prob- 
lem" (Little, Brown & Co.). says: 
"The first game of baseball that the 
Islanders ever saw was between teams 
of our soldiers in 1898. In the few 
years since that time the sport has be- 
come engrafted into the Filipino taste 
as firmly as in that of the American 
schoolboy." What is the result? This, 
according to the same writer: "The 
increased self-respect and manliness 
shown by all who engage in these con- 
tents is very notable; and the hollow, 
narrow, thin, flat chest that was the 
mark of the more civilized Filipino 
boyi is being replaced by the broader 
torso of the athlete." In 1911, the con- 
test for championship of the Islands 
was fought out between 482 base- 
ball clubs in more than 1,200 games! 
< )ther observers tell the same story. 
Albert Stevens Crockett, writing in 
the N. Y. Times, says: "Actual meas- 
urements show that the young Fili- 
pinos arc becoming more healthy and 
robust, and increasing in stature over 
their fathers. The game takes most 
of the youths away from cockfight ing 
and gambling, to which their fathers 
and uncles arc still devoted, and it is 
contributing much to make the coming 
generation of Filipinos a sane and 
healthy people." 
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CopTrteht. Karri* tc Ewina 

IS PATE HAVING A JOKE AT HIS 
EXPENSE? 

Francis Ilurion Harrison, who got* lo the 
Philippine* a* the new governor-general, just 
an an agitation arise* over the eontinuanee of 
slavery there, i* a ton of Jefferson Davis'* pri' 
vale secretary. Hi* first great task is likely to 
be to stamp out slavery and peonage. 

Immediate Filipino Inde- 
pendence Would Mean 
Barbarism. 

DESPITE hygienic improvements, 
despite the crowded schools, de- 
spite the rapidly increasing com- 
merce of the Islands, the Philippines 
are as yet far from a condition to stand 
alone before the world as an independ- 
ent nation. This is the purport of what 
is said by nearly every one who has 
studied the Islands at close range and 
reported his observations to the Amer- 
ican public. Bernard Moses, writing 
in the Atlantic Monthly several months 
ago, says that the Filipinos, without 
knowledge of some one European 
language, arc certain, if left to them- 
selves, to go the way of all other 
Malays, who have never, in any of 
their branches, risen above a low stage 
of semi-civilization without foreign 
aid. "There is now," he concludes, 
"no secure standing room for an in- 
dependent «ctni -ci vil ized people: there 
is no place for the Filipino people ex- 
cept as attached to a strong civilized 
race." No state can lie neutralized 
unless it has an ordered and approved 
government, capable of giving protec- 
tion and security to the life and prop- 
erty of aliens. For the United States 
to undertake to give the Philippines 
independence and then to guarantee 
security to aliens would 1>e "a polit- 
ical absurdity" which will not be at- 
tempted "while the American citizens 
retain their sanity." Mr. Bishop goes 
on to say that "independence within 
the next forty years, if it were pnssi- 



hie. would mean a return of the people 
t • > their native dialects, and the atsoli- 
tion of the existing system of instruc- 
tion. After this, the forces of ancient 
tradition would have an opportunity to 
reassert themselves without effective 
opposition." The result would lie 
either that all foreign capital would be 
withdrawn and progress would cease 
or the foreign capitalists would control 
the government. "To abandon the 
Philippines would be to acquire the 
discredit of having destroyed the 
forces that have given the Islanders 
an impulse toward civilization, and 
then left them either to become sub- 
ject to a less liberal power or to drift 
backward toward barbarism." 

The Dependence of 
the Filipino Upon 
Foreigner*. 

MUCH the same conclusion is 
reached by a writer in World's 
Work — Carl Crow. He quotes 
a distinguished Filipino citizen who 
has held high offices as follows: 

"Wc are still a dependent people. Spain 
brought us our religion, to which we have 
added nothing, nor have Filipinos attained 
high place in the church. We have been 
devout Christians for almost three cen- 
turies, but have sent no missionaries to 
our heathen ncighliors. Instead, wc arc 
a part of the great mission field. We 
have in Manila Spanish universities older 
than either Harvard or Yale. We have 
contributed nothing to education and no 
graduati s arc able to hold better than in- 
termediate positions in the educational 
system America has introduced here. Wc 
have invented nothing, nor have we im- 
proved any of the foreign inventions we 
use. We build no ships. There is no 
Filipino merchant and no Filipino bank. 
The world has yet to know the Filipino 
painter, sculptor, or musician. We have 
produced one painter. Juan Luna, and a 
few distinguished lawyers, but we have 
no railroad builders, no engineers, no 
architects. Foreigners have done every- 
thing lo develop art and literature here, 
and to give us a standard of ideals, and 
they must continue to do so, for some 
time at least, if wc arc to continue to 
make progress in civilization." 

America's Work in ihc 
Philippines Without 
Parallel in History. 

IN THE foreign trade of the Is- 
lands, says Mr. Crow, no Filipino 
is a force of any importance what- 
ever. His dependence is even greater 
yet in the tinniest ic retail trade. 90 per 
cent, of which is in the hands of the 
Chinese. The only government that 
the Filipinos could establish at the 
present time would Ik* an oligarchy 
ruled by the educated, who constitute 
not more than five per cent. It could 
not possibly be a democracy. What 
America is accomplishing, we are told, 
is "without parallel in the world's 
history." and it is lieing done en- 
tirely at Filipino expense. "Americans 
have never paid for the construction 
of a Filipino school-house, hospital 
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or road, nor have they ever 
contributed a cent toward the 
salaries of the many American 
teachers or other employees of 
the Islands." Not in the pres- 
ent generation but in the gen- 
eration that is now growing 
into manhood Mr. Crow finds 
hope for the future of the Fili- 
pinos. We found them a nation 
of invalids. "Round shoulders, 
anemic bodies, and a shuffling 
gait are still characteristic of 
the Filipinos; but in the base- 
ball-playing youngsters who arc 
growing up to be the future 
rulers of the country lie the 
foundations of a sturdy, man- 
ly, industrious race." These 
youngsters are the ones who 
are learning the English lan- 
guage and "for the first time in 
its history there is now in the 
country a class of young Fili- 
pinos able to do useful things 
with their hands and proud of 
it." All this advance and all the 
promise of the future, as Mr. 
Crow sees it, would be lost by 
giving the Islands independence. 
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GETTING READY TO CELEBRATE THE COM- 
PLETION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

well be Cut and the ribbon of water will be 
continuous from ocean to ocean. Al- 
ready the Nina, the Pinto and the 
Santa Maria, replicas of the three cara- 
vels of Columbus, arc on their way 
from Chicago to sail through the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, then down 
the coast, through the Canal and up to 
San Francisco to the Panama Exposi- 



THE year 1914 may well be 
memorable in the annals of 
American history as canal 
year. The Panama Canal is 
not to be the only canal of 
note. The canal through Cape Cod 
will be completed and thrown open to 
the navigation of ocean steamers that 
year. The Erie Canal, reconstructed 
at a cost of two-thirds that of the 
Panama Canal, will probably be ready 
to float barges of a thousand tons 
capacity. The ship canal that will en- 
able ocean-going vessels to dock at 
Houston, Texas, will probably be fin- 
ished also. And there is a good chance 
of the completion of the intcrcoastal 
canal in southern Louisiana, which is 
expected IO be of great l>cncfit to New 
Orleans. "All these new canals and 
the Panama Canal," says Holland, in 
the Wall Street Journal, "are unques- 
tionably to exert a great influence on 
American commerce": but the Panama 
Canal is expected 10 exert a wide in- 
fluence on world commerce as well, and 
day after day come reports of the final 
touches to this or that part of the 
work. The last remaining barrier at 
the Pacific end of the Canal was blown 
up with twenty tons of dynamite on 
the last day of August, and the waters 
rushed in until they reached the Mira- 
florcs locks. The last dirt to be re- 
moved from Culebra Cut by means of 
steam shovels and trains was taken out 
September 10. and the ties of the rail- 
road track were piled high in Rreat 
bonfires. This month the waters of the 
Chagres river will be turned into the 



the Grand Canon of the Colo 
rado, the Panama Canal, the 
Montreal Winter Carnival and 
innumerable other scenic won- 
ders. But the crowning fea- 
ture, says Peter Clark Macfar- 
lane, in Collier's, will be a 
system of lighting by means of 
refraction from jewels: 

"Every tower, every sculptured 
figure, every roof and dome and 
spire, is to be bedecked with dia- 
monds, huge crystals from one 
to three inches in diameter, of 
different colors — yellow, blue, etc. 
— and cut to present many pris- 
matic angles. To the number of 
275,000, these will be suspended 
that they will tremble con- 
in the always stirring 
while from barges an- 
chored in the Gate, and from 
commanding points on adjacent 
buildings, powerful searchlights, 
singly and in batteries, will play 
their sunlike beams upon these 
tens of thousands of shivering 
jewels, making of each flickering, 
prismatic facet a flashing spec- 
trum, and the whole of them, 
coruscating at once under the 
whirling beams, will form such an artifi- 
cial aurora that spectators may turn twice 
to the heavens to make sure some astro- 
nomical Hagenbeck has not snared the 
Milky Way and chained it there upon the 
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The Wonders 'o Be of 
the Panama Exposition. 
S THE busy wheels of toil begin 
to cease their hum at Panama, 
■other wheels begin to hum at San 
Francisco. The Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position is to be the first affair of the 
kind to commemorate a contemporane- 
ous event. California and especially 
San Francisco are to pay the bills and 
control the work, but an act of Con- 
gress has given to the Exposition na- 
tional recognition, and men skilled in 
exposition work arc being summoned 
from all parts of the country to make 
the fair a success. A glorious site has 
been chosen on the northern point of 
the peninsula occupied by San Fran- 
cisco, where a sea-wall a mile long has 
been built and 625 acres of flats and 
cove have been filled in. On one side 
the waters of the Pacific, on the op- 
posite side the waters of the bay, lap 
the shore, and on the north end lies 
the Golden Gate. Here in the course 
of the next year and a half w ill rise the 
colonnades and courts, the towers and 
domes, of another great fairy city. 
Here will be reproduced, in miniature. 



European Nations Send 
Their Regret*. 
'HE refusal of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, and half a dozen 
lesser nations to participate offi- 
cially in the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
has aroused considerable resentment 
and much indignant speculation as to 
the reasons therefor. The discussion 
has brought to light the fact that an in- 
ternational convention on the subject 
of world's fairs was held by European 
nations at Berlin in 1912. One of the 
articles of agreement adopted was to 
the effect that none of the contracting 
nations would thereafter participate 
officially in a universal exposition "ex- 
cept in the 'case where this exposition 
follows the preceding exposition by a 
period of at least three years." The 
Ghent Exposition held this year is one 
of the "universal" type, and the three- 
year period will not. therefore, have ex- 
pired until after the Panama fair is 
over. This agreement, however, ap- 
plies only to expositions the invitations 
for which shall have been issued later 
than N'ovemlH-r 1. 1912, and there is a 
marked disposition in the American 
press to attribute the refusals to diplo- 
matic difficulties. Owing to our dis- 
pute with Russia over her treatment of 
American Jews, there exists to-day no 
commercial treaty between the two na- 
tions. To that fact is assigned Russia's 
refusal. The irritation of German 
manufacturers over provisions in our 
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tariff laws is frankly given hy a num- 
ber of German papers as the reason 
for that nation's attitude. In the case 
of Great Britain, the discrimination in 
land tolls in favor of American ships 
is held by many American pajicrs as 
the real reason for her refusal. Switz- 
erland has another reason. Turkey 
still another. And so it goes. 



Art' World'* F.-iir» Be- 
ing Overdone? 

BUT none of these things teems 
to daunt San Francisco. The 
Chronicle of that city calls at- 
tention to the fact that all great ex- 
positions have had to overcome just 
such initial refusals, and it professes to 
believe that the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position is actually "deriving a genuine 
benefit" from the publicity given to it 
by the discussion that has ensued. The 
X. Y. Times does not consider that offi- 
cial participation is essential to the suc- 
cess of the Exposition. The prospect, 
it says, despite these refusals, is that 
the Exposition will be "one of the 
largest and most memorable of world's 
fairs and that all the civilized nations 
of the earth will be fitly represented." 
But the X Y. World deduces the con- 
clusion that the holding of world's fairs 
is being overdone, especially in Amer- 
ica, where we have had. since 1901, 
the Pan-American, the St. Louis, the 
Jamestown, the Alaska- Yukon and the 
Lewis and Clark expositions. Says 
The It'orld concerning this matter: 

"It is estimated that the Panama-Pa- 
cific Fair will represent a total expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000, including appropria- 
tions by the nation, the state and coun- 
ties of California, the city of San Fran- 
cisco, various states and foreign nations 
and individual exhibitors. In the last 
fifty years, it is safe to say, the United 
States government has contributed over 
$30,000,000 in aid of expositions, domestic 
and foreign. For all the while this coun- 
try has been organizing local and national 
celebrations in the guise of industrial 
shows, from the Mediterranean to the 
Xorth Sea, Europe has shown the same 
zeal." 
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Kreneh in (hr garb of their recrrviM corps defying ilie ticrmnm at the fruiitier between the 
republic and ttie empire in that mood of militari»m which ha* swept over both ..in |i in the 
recent past. 

GERMANY'S PERSISTENT EFFORTS TO SECURE 
THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 
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ERMAXY remains unshak- 
en in her resolve to rule 
the air, despite the tragedy 
off the coast of Heligo- 
land. Mow the great Zep- 
pelin could have liecome so complete a 
wreck unless the machine guns failed 
to serve as ballast is more than the 
M Hilar - it'ochenblaii can understand 
This organ of the general staff in Ber- 
lin has announced more than once that 
the problem of "stability" is a solved 
one. The policy of secrecy adopted by 
the Berlin officials makes it impossible 
to European newspa|>ers to comment 
very intelligently upon the disaster. 
A most important maneuver with a 
platform on the very ImhIv of the bal- 
loon — reached through a species of 
chimney from the car attached under- 
neath — was to have been attempted on 
the fatal trip. That much has been 
picked up by the Paris Matin. Ger- 
many has spent about ten million dol- 



lars on avi.Mion this year, it is said by 
the military experts. She has over 
three hundred aeroplanes in addition 
to the fleet of huge and powerful 
dirigibles. Her flying corps are or- 
ganized, fully manned and thoroly 
equipped. Permanent stations exist for 
all classes of aerial craft. She will 
not. as the Paris h'igaro remarks, look 
upon the aerial tragedy as anything 
more than a very regrettable accident. 
"Xavigation of the air," observes the 
Krcns-Zcilung. "is a necessity. Life 
is not a necessity. Hence, we must 
build more Zeppelins." 
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M. PcKoud astounded the wotld la«t month hy deliberately turning MMMrttahf in the air 
in hi* muiioplaor. tMni! upildc down for a eon-iderable di»tanee. then righting hnmelf. When- 
ever trance <inr» a new .tntil with M I "planes Cc»IH||i| build* a new Zeppelin. 



Was fhc Wrecked Airship 
Making for England? 
RITISH Jingoes were flurried by 
reports that the wrecked Zeppe- 
lin was making one more in the 
series of stealthy visits to England, re- 
ports of which excited London last Feb- 
ruary. The rumors, circulated first in the 
Paris Laiitenie, are not taken seriously 
in the London Times. The capabili- 
ties of Germany's existing airship fleet 
are exaggerated, according to the Ber- 
lin correspondent of the paper last 
named, A secret cruise from any of 
the places where the German airships 
.ire stationed to the English coast ami 
back again to Germany would be well- 
nigh out of the question. There are 
but three Zeppelin airship? which could 
make the trip from Berlin and from 
Baden-Baden and back, and none of 
them could perform it between sunset 
and sunrise. Even if such an adven- 
ture from Heligoland were practicable, 
it would involve risks too great for the 
possible advantages. Yet there is not 
the smallest doubt in the mind of the 
military expert of the London Standard 
that England is the object of a syste- 
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mane aerial reconnaissance through 
the instrumentality of Zeppelins. 



Great Britain and Ger- 
many in an Airship 
Competition. 

WHAT effect the Zeppelin 
tragedy will have upon the 
competition between Ger- 
many and Great Britain for the com- 
mand of the air is not yet apparent. 
Great Britain, laments the London 
Standard, has been "deplorably late" in 
starting. Through the evolution of the 
hydroplane, the King's navy has se- 
cured an aerostatic auxiliary to the 
fleet which is distinctly superior to 
anything of the kind in German waters. 
"The time has come." insists the con- 
servative daily, "for this country to 
apply itself to a most serious and de- 
termined effort to retain the command 
of the air, which in any future war is 
likely to be little less important than 
the command of the sea." In anti- 
thesis to which the observations of the 
liberal Westminster Gasette (London) 
are no less emphatic: 

"Wc shall be on the way to take a 
sensible view of this question if wc re- 
member that the object of war is not to 
destroy but to effect a political purpose. 
Now. from this point of view, the air- 
ship is quite an inferior weapon. It can to 
a limited extent destroy, tho its capacity 
in that respect is probably much exag- 
gerated, and it is no doubt a useful aux- 
iliary to organized forces for scouting 
purposes. Rut apart from that, its main 
purpose is to create panic, and, if we 
may judge from some of our correspond- 
ents, it is already succeeding in that re- 
spect far beyond its deserts. But for the 
main purpose of war, the political pur- 
pose of forcing an enemy to make peace 
on your terms, it is, or ought to be, com- 
paratively harmless. It cannot be an in- 
strument of invasion, for it can only take 
a few men, and would land them in iso- 
lated groups without transport or equip- 
ment at uncertain spots. It cannot take 
a city or subdue a fortress, and the only 




AT HAND IK WANTKl) 



— Bowers in Newark /Trviiin( Sm 



damage it can do is that of a spasmodic 
bombardment not very different in effect 
from that of high-angle lire, and, owing 
to its spasmodic nature, less effective. If 
airships were to be the instruments of 
future warfare, they would reduce all 
nations to an equality and the art of war 



General Huerta and the 
British Oit Interests. 
1 J UERTA has impressed Upon the 
r~| European mind, apparently, that 
he is friendlier to a policy of 
free access to oil than was Madero. 
The latter is accused of having been 
the champion of American. oil interests, 
of American railroads. The South 
American mind has become impressed 
with this view of the Mexican crisis, 
as the comments of the f'rensa (Bue- 
nos Ay res) and the Jornal do Comer, 
cio (Rio Janeiro) indicate. The topic 
is handled frankly in The West Coast 
Leader (Lima), an Anglo-American 
organ published in Peru, which is in 
touch with vested interests throughout 
the Latin republics. "Oil was the brief 
formula whispered by men in the cafes 
of Mexico City and in the American 
towns along the Rio Grande as the 
cause of the explosion which shook to 
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to sporadic, isolated acts of destruction 
in which Holland and Belgium would 
have as good a chance as France or Ger- 
many. Wc may do well to build airships 
for their proper purpose as scouts in land 
warfare or auxiliaries to our battleships 
in time of war." 
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— lUird in N. V. American 



THE ODOR OF KEROSENE IN THE 
MEXICAN UPHEAVAL 



ONLY in the light of the 
fierce feud between the 
Pearson oil interests and 
the Standard Oil interests 
will it be possible, certain 
Berlin dailies suspect, to interpret 1 the 
events of the month in Mexico. The 
inner history of that distracted land, 
according to the Berlin I'orti'arls, a 
Socialist daily in touch with sources of 
diplomatic information now and then, 
has been made in Downing street. 
British interest in the vicissitudes of 
General Huerta. so far as that interest 
is official, is closely related to the sup- 
ply of oil for battleships. British diplo- 
macy is protecting the Pearson inter- 
ests, which are British. The Pearsons 
have a contract with ths King's navy. 
If there were no great oil fields in 
Mexico and if oil and the battleship 
were not so intimately related, the 
crisis might l>c less acute. The Ger- 
man dailies are not alone in hinting at 
these things. They have been mooted 
in the lobbies of the House of Com- 
mons. There have been questions by 
members on the subject. Curious rev- 
elations might be made, according to 
the Paris Journal, which has been in- 
terviewing Felix Diaz. It is all a fresh 
instance of the workings of dollar 
diplomacy, according to the London 
Netvs, a paper which inclines now 
more than ever to deplore the myste- 
rious swiftness of the British govern- 
ment in recognizing Huerta. There 
are hints of "an oil press" in Kurope 
behind the efforts to induce our own 
government to act with energy. 



its foundations the great dynasty of 
Diaz and made the rabble and riff-raff 
of the streets the ruling power in Mex- 
ico." The two great corporations 
struggling for supremacy in the Mexi- 
can field had at last come to blows. 
The Pearsons had the ear of Liman- 
tour. When the Standard people were 
shut out, they financed Madero. He 
had no sooner come into power than 
the Pearsons picked up Huerta. He 
and the Diaz element are so many 
masks for the anti-American oil in- 
terests. Thus is the secret history of 
Mexico for the past few years as writ- 
ten in South America. 



British Diplomacy Eaeer 
for Our Intervention in 

Mexico. 

AS THE day fixed for the presiden- 
tial election in Mexico casts its 
shadow before, the British for- 
eign office urges the Mexican crisis 
more and more upon the attention of 
our Department of State. The English 
were never so eager for American in- 
tervention. The informal conversa- 
tions accompanying the exchange of 
the official notes between the two capi- 
tals bring this truth out clearly, ac- 
cording to the Paris Figaro. The in- 
sistence of the exponent of British for- 
eign office opinion, the London Post, is 
pointed. "The weakness of President 
Wilson's policy." it affirms, "is that 
even if it had been accepted, it would 
not necessarily have led to the resto- 
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WOODBOW ox toast 

PlMBHI Wonnaovr Wtumx. t'.S.A.: "II you don't take care. I shall have to treat you the 

Mine way as Eurwjt* treat* the Turk.*' 
Mixico: "And bow's that?" 

ruLMDIMT Woopaow W[i»«: "Well. I shall have to — to go on waging my finger at fOU, 

— London Punch. 



Docs Europe Want L's to 
Intervene in Mexico' 

WHATEVER may have been 
the sentiment in Europe fa- 
voring American intervention 
when Mexico was in the crucial phase 
of her revolution, the past few weeks 
have brought about a modification of 
the foreign attitude. The Manchester 
Guardian has been consistent all along. 
"For the United States to intervene ac- 
tively, everyone sees, would be both 
a mistake and a crime." This is not 
quite the attitude of the l-ondon Times. 
President W ilson and his advisers, it 
says, are clearly entitled to take a line 
of their own. 

"American action in Mexico neces- 
sarily means more, and carries with it 
greater implications and liabilities than 
the action of any other Power. The 
United States is Mexico's nearest neigh- 
bor; large numbers of Americans reside 
in the Southern State and have acquired 
a heavy stake in its prosperity and tran- 
quillity ; and. should any external pressure 
become necessary to rescue the country 
from anarchy, it can only be applied by 
the American Government. Foreign critics 
who declaim against the seeming ineffect- 
iveness of the American attitude in the 
present juncture may be invited to re- 
member that a false step might commit 
the United States to a more arduous 
struggle than any it has faced since the 
Civil War, and to subsequent responsi- 
bilities the end of which no man could 
foresee. No sensible American and no 
friend of America would wish to have 
President Wilson neglect a single precau- 
tion that might obviate so grave a de- 
velopment ; and the United States Gov- 
ernmcnt may fairly ask the rest of the 
world to exercize a little more patience 
until the unusual procedure it has 
adopted to meet an unusual emergency is 
proved either to have succeeded or to 
have failed." 



ration of peace. Even after an elec- 
tion the disappointed candidates would 
probably have started revolutions, as 
they did when Scfior Madera became 
President. What Mexico needs is an- 
other ruler with the combined skill and 
firmness of Diaz." The despatch of 
Mr. Lind to the Mexican capital as 
adviser to the embassy has brought 
about neither the resignation of Huerta 
nor a cessation of hostilities nor even 
an agreement that Hucrtn shall not in- 
to succeed himself in the presidential 
dignity. The "failure" of Mr. Wil- 
son's attempt to "solve the Mexican 
problem" has placed him. thus con- 
clndes the London organ of the vested 
interests, in "a verv difficult situation." 



The nir.tnm.Hic Mystery 
of Mexico. 

LIHF.RAI. organs in England, par- 
ticularly those speaking for the 
more radical wing of the pnrty, 
criticize the policy of urging the United 
States government to intervene in Mex- 



ico. They are mystified at the prompt- 
ness with which Great Britain recog- 
nized Huerta in view of the fact that 
W ashington gives him no recognition 
whatever. British diplomacy would 
seem to have been the victim of a mis- 
understanding. "The explanation put 
forward by our own foreign office." to 
quote the Manchester Guardian, "is 
that the British Minister was misled 
by Mr. Wilson, the American ambas- 
sador, who has since been disowned, 
into thinking that the United States 
government would recognize General 
Huerta." Great Britain "recognized" 
because she thought the United States 
would. "The other powers apparently 
did the same thing for the same rea- 
son. They have all. apparently, gone 
contrary to the policy of the United 
States government because they were 
anxious to do the same thing as she." 
The episode is inexplicable to the 
Paris Matin, which hints at some se- 
ct el complication of which the world 
knows nothing. 



The Mexican Press in 
High Dudgeon 

HUERTA, through his inspired 
press, has been expressing the 
conviction that the United Stales 
government has gone over to the revo- 
lution headed by Carranza. The next 
step in Washington will be a recogni- 
tion of the rebel leader as a belliger- 
ent. He will be afforded ample facil- 
ities for securing arms and ammuni- 
tion. This prospect infuriates the Pais. 
a stout champion of the provisional 
president. "The United States." it 
adds, "threatens the government of 
General Huerta. exercizing an im- 
proper pressure." The notion that a 
recognition of Garranza's belligerency 
would entitle him to receive arms from 
our side of the line inspires in the Pais. 
too. this apostrophe : 

"And ><>u democrats, so puritanical and 
s» particular. so ready to take the alarm, 
who do not kill an insect because it is 
forbidden by the statutes of societies for 
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SOUNDING THE SLOGAN OF PEACE ANEW 
AT THE HAGUE 



the prevention of cruelty to animals, and 
who drink water instead of champagne 
St diplomatic banquets in order not to 
contravene the mandates of severe and 
rigid temperance — you, wc repeat, who 
are moved by the sight of a drop of 
blood caused by a pin prick, would appear 
monstrously hypocritical in the eyes of 
humanity, if you were to put in practice 
the barbarous theory we have combated." 



Mexican Suspicions of 
American Good Faith. 

BEHIND all the diplomatic crises 
of the past month the l»dc/>en- 
dienle (Mexico City) sees the 
eagerness of American capitalists to 
monopolize the great market south of 
the Rio Grande. The Impartial, an- 
other organ inspired by General Huer- 
ta, anounccs the continued success 
of his diplomacy in the negotiations 
with Washington. In a word, the pro- 
visional president has what is called 
"a good press." That well-informed 
American daily in the capital. The 
Mexican Herald, reports that during 
the month just ended the federal 
commanders have made progress in 
repressing the activities of the rebels. 
They have been reduced to a state in- 
distinguishable from brigandage'. Their 
supplies are at their very lowest ebb. 
The contributions from sympathizers 
in the United States have sunk to an 
insignificant total. A territory as great 
as that of Mexico, we read in the same 
paper, can not be protected absolutely 
from brigandage, even by an army of 
eighty thousand men. American im- 
pressions to the contrary need correc- 
tion, as do the erroneous notions based 
upon casual acts of lawlessness by 
bandits who dignify their vocation 
with the name of patriotism. Ami the 
Pais dismisses the same theme with 
some words of practical advice: 

"Are we to put up with the disgraceful 
prospect of enduring the tyranny of the 
numerous bands which arc out destroy- 
ing property? Arc we to resign ourselves 
to the humiliation of seeing thirty bandits 
led by a woman possessing themselves of 
an important estate with numerous in- 
mates, rich, well supplied with weapons 
and resources of every kind? Wc have 
said it before but it must be repeated : 
hrigandage will not be exterminated un- 
less the owners of estates defend them- 
selves against small bands. Upon them 
devolves this useful and patriotic task. 
They should realize, in the present ex- 
tremity, that the government can not 
establish garrisons on all the estates of 
the republic at the expense of the cities, 
of the railroads and of its own stability. 
It is simply ridiculous that thirty brig- 
ands, led by a woman, should be able to 
seize an important estate. The fact, 
which is of daily occurrence, is eloquent 
and its frequent repetition is shameful. 
You. ranch-owners, it is necessary fur you 
t<> make up your minds not to b»>k t" 
the government for assistance but t>> 
defend yourselves vigorously." 



EMPEROR WILLIAM is un- 
derstood in Paris to be mak- 
ing no concealment of his 
chagrin at a piece of impcrti- 
• nence — the phrase is from the 
Kreuz-Zcitun^ — in which the twentieth 
universal peace congress at The Hague 
indulged at his expense. A delegate 
from London made much of the Krupp 
scandals in one of the most notable 
speeches. Armament contractors in 
other lands were not spared. Dut a 
French delegate supported the gentle- 
man from London in urging an inter- 
national agitation against the methods 
adopted by gun firms in extending their 
business. Thus, protests the inspired 
German organ just named, does the 
history of the peace movement repeat 
itself. The powers can not assemble 
to discuss disarmament at The Hague 
without giving the proceedings an 
anti-German twist. The mischief is 
wrought by Great Britain. That line 
of reasoning impresses the Berlin Post, 
which echoes it in other terms. In- 
deed, those German newspapers which, 
like the last named, echo bureaucratic 
opinion, arc shocked at the capture of 
the movement by the enemies of the 
fatherland. A few Berlin dailies are 



sarcastic at the expense of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, accusing him of something 
very like disrespect to the head of 
the House of Hohcnzollcrn. These 
sentiments had evaporated, apparently, 
when the day dawned for the actual 
opening of the palace of peace itself 
by (Jueen Wilhelmina. The immense 
Dutch garden by the old road to Sche- 
veningen, in which the great structure 
stands, was packed with Germans, as 
well as French, British and Dutch. 



A Proposed International 
Police Navy. 

WHAT especially exasperates 
official Berlin is the quest of 
peace by The Hague with 
"a big stick." The conference, which 
closed just before the palace was 
opened, heard much from the vigorous 
and able young Dutchman, Professor 
van Vollenhovcn of Lcydcu, descrilied 
in the Berlin Post as "the loudest 
friend peace has ever had." His pet 
project is the constitution of an inter- 
national "police" squadron under a 
board of admirals chosen by various 
sovereigns. Characterized by the Man- 
chester Guardian as "fantastically in- 
genious," the plan impresses Berlin 




ll»W THE l.ATIN TEMPERAMENT EXPRESSES ITSK.I.F IN MEXICO 
lice, cmhraoiti! *u accordance with the tradition nf their race, we sec President Huerta with 
hi» arms amund I'atcual OMCOi the arch rebel, subdued to the occasion. 
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WHAT THEY DID AT THE HAlit'E WITH ANDREW CARXKCIK'S MONEY 

The amount wa» a million and half of dollarn. the material* com* from every country on 
the globe and the net result li a palace in which peace, according to the Berlin Kladdtradatsck, 
may lose her terror*. 



dailies as a trap for their own country. 
Kvcn David Starr Jordan, the most 
conspicuous delegate from the United 
States, and M. Gaston Moch, of France, 
spoke against an endorsement of the 
scheme as premature. It received no 
support from Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, the woman delegate whose 
name is best known to the world at 
large. In the end ihe resolution was 
tabled. 



The Great Peace Confjrcss 
that Ii to Come. 

RUMORS that the big event in 
the pacification line — the third 
Hague conference in 1915 — may 
not take place at all arc pronounced 
preposterous. There will, it is con- 
Ceded he a difficulty over the program 
The Wilhclmstrasse does not intend to 
he drawn into any submission of Ger- 
man world policy to a conference of 
the powers upon the specious pretext 
of a Hague conference. Their inti- 
mation is roundly delivered in the 
Hamburger Nachrichlcn and other 
champions of German might on land 
and sea. At this very moment the 
chancelleries are in correspondence, 
according to the Paris Temps, regard- 
ing the introduction of certain resolu- 
tions and the tabling of others. Any- 
thing like an awkward incident is to 
Ik- avoided by a careful scrutiny of 
the program beforehand. Disarma- 
ment must he tabled to please Ger- 
many. Oriental grievances must be 
tabled to please the United States, 
which will not even discuss the Asiatic 
immigration question. There is dan- 
ger, according to the Debats. that the 
proceedings will be confined to the 
passage of meaningless formulas and 
harmless themes like opium. 



How the Peace Conference 
Criticizes the Powers. 

ONE source of peril to the pacifist 
idea grows out of the action 
of the peace congress at The 
Hague in discussing the war in the 
Balkans. This is the impression of 
a writer in the Figaro, who thinks 
the animadversions indiscreet. Certain 
resolutions condemned the great pow- 
ers, which, "having obtained economic 
advantages for themselves out of the 
Turkish Empire," were unable to agree 
to measures for the protection of the 
subject populations, and whose atti- 
tude towards the belligerents had been 
"inconsistent and changeable." The 
Irelligerent states themselves were re- 
proached for "the brutality of the 
campaigns." It was urged that the 
population of Adrianople and of Thrace 
be consulted regarding their future 
government. The lending of money to 
belligerents was denounced. The pas- 
sage of such resolutions seems to the 



Berlin Kreus - Zcitung evidence of 
something more or less like megalo- 
mania. The peace conference, it in- 
fers, feels called upon to give laws to 
all Europe. The despatch of a com- 
mission of inquiry to the near East 
is also pronounced somewhat bold in 
the circumstances. 



A British Vindication of 
the Peace Conference 
al The Hague. 

RESTRICTED as is the scope of 
the recent peace conference at 
The Hague — of even the great 
official gathering of 191 5 — the result 
has been the acceptance by the states 
represented of "salutary regulations." 
In reminding us of this much, the 
London Telegraph notes how "within 
the lifetime of some still with us," 
towns have been given up to sack, 
prisoners have been murdered en 
masse, "things have been done of 
which no modern army dreams." If 
in the Balkans such things have been 
done this very year, it must be an- 
swered that the fact has placed the 
states concerned in a class apart from 
the rest of European Christendom. 
"The peace conference, again, has 
been the author, through its recom- 
mendations, of arbitration treaties to 
the tiinnber of fifty or more." It 
was in accordance with its suggested 
scheme that the inquiry was held which 
averted war between Russia and Great 
Britain over the affair of the Dogger 
Bank. "If we turn to The Hague 
Tribunal, we find that it has accom- 
plished a mass of work which entirely 
justifies all reasonable hopes formed 
in regard to it." It has decided many 
critical international disputes. Its 
awards have been faithfully carried 
out. "Diplomats, for instance, re- 
member, if others do not. that it settled 
our difficulty with France over the 
Muscat dhows — a dispute involving the 
honor of a flag, the composing of 
which probably saved the infant en- 
tente eordialc from being strangled in 
its cradle." 



TURKEY HURLS DEFIANCE AT THE 
CONCERT OF EUROPE 



THE Grand Vizier knows well 
what tremendous risks the 
Turks run in tearing up that 
treaty of l-ondon which they 
signed ■ few weeks ago untie.- 
the auspices of Europe, md reoccupy- 
ing Adrianople. This information is 
Riven by the well-informed London 
AV;i\c, which contemplates the evacua- 
tion of the ancient city and the elabo- 
rate recall of the Sultan's forces as 
parts of a cleverly conceived panto- 
mime. Turkey <cems to l>e evacuating 
nothing, altho she realizes that "in the 
course of things" she will have to "get 



out." It may be by the intervention 
of the powers, concedes the jn-ssimistic 
British organ of liberalism. It may be 
by the act of a single one among them. 
The Grand Vizier none the less spends 
the money he has borrowed in this 
"futile escapade," on the chance of 
persuading some one power to default 
from united action. The Young Turks 
profess to have heard of an acute dif- 
ference of opinion between St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna. Never again will 
Turkey leave Adrianople, according to 
the inspired Ikdam (Constantinople), 
which gives details of a new army 
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from Asia ready to fight for Islam. 
The British foreign office, through Sir 
Edward Grey, has just announced the 
expulsion of the Turks as a thing of 
the near future, "whether by financial 
distress or by intervention on the part 
of one or more of the powers." Tur- 
key can get no money in Paris, ob- 
serves the Temps. She lingers in 
Thrace because there is no one quite 
ready to expel her. The latest Balkan 
has come to nothing yet. 



Why the Turku Ache for 
a Holy Balkan War. 

HAD the Bnlgars gone to work 
with the deliberate purpose of 
arousing the dying embers of 
Moslem fanaticism, their deeds in the 
Balkans lately, declares the Paris 
Temps, deserve praise. As a result, 
Europe may find it difficult to pacify 
the craze in Constantinople for a holy 
war. The Bulgarians forced conver- 
sion to Christianity by wholesale as 
they marched from one Mohammedan 
village to another. The Mussulmans 
were arranged in groups, each receiv- 
ing a baptismal name from the saints' 
calendar. Then an ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, approaching a group, took each 
member in turn and while, with one 
hand, he sprinkled the forehead with 
holy water, with the other he forced 
the "convert" to bite a sausage. The 
holy water symbolized baptism. The 
sausage attested a renunciation of the 
Mohammedan faith, since the Koran 
forbids the eating of pork. Male con- 
verts were forced to throw away the 
fez. The females had to walk the 
streets with the face uncovered. When 
news of these proceedings got to Con- 
stantinople, the Ikdam appealed to the 
faithful in every part of the world of 
Islam to rally to the cause of the one 
true God. If the Paris papers do not 
exaggerate the situation, the French in 
Africa and even the British in Egypt 
will have difficulty in appeasing the 
wrath of their subject populations. 



w 



Atrocities by thr Bulgar* 
Continue I'nchrrkrd. 

'HOLESALE massacre of pris- 
oners of war, the looting of 
refugee camps, gross viola- 
tions of the terms of surrender, and 
cruelty to women and children— these 
details fill the rcinirts of the past month 
with reference to the Bulgarian cam- 
paign in the Balkans. They are cred- 
ited by leading newspapers abroad, in- 
cluding the Paris Dcbats and the Lon- 
don Telegraph. The fifteen thousand 
prisoners and the five thousand civil- 
ians whom the Bulgars herded on the 
island of Seraglio had nothing to eat 
but the barks of trees and the soles of 
their shoes. This story is now a fa- 
miliar one. It seems, however, that 
when these unfortunates were perish- 
ing by hundreds, the Bulgars would not 
permit their relief by outside agencies. 



Adrianople, during its occupation by 
Ferdinand's troops, became a shambles. 
Not only Turkish, Greek and Jewish 
inhabitants charged this, but the 
consuls in the hapless city confirm 
every tale of outrage in the reports 
of the European newspapers. What 
the women of Adrianople endured 
passes all imagination, according to 
the official reports in the files of the 
British foreign office. Greek and Jew- 
ish women were violated by the Bul- 
gars without a word of reprimand from 
the commanders of the troops. Even 
Armenian girls, notwithstanding the 
attachment of their countrymen to the 
Bulgar cause, were mutilated. 



Unprintable Character of 
Bulgar Atrocities. 

OWING to the terrible nature of 
the detail supplied by the con- 
sular reports of Bulgar cam- 
paigns in Thrace, it is impossible, says 
Mr. E. Ellis Ashmcad-Bartlctt, one of 
the most distinguished of war corre- 
spondents, in the London Telegraph, to 
print instances of a certain class of 
authenticated outrage of which women 
and girls were victims. The remarka- 
ble feature of the reports is the ex- 
tent to which officers of high rank in 



the Bulgarian army are involved. "It 
is sufficient to say that the enormities 
practised by the Bulgarian soldiers 
equal, where they do not surpass, any- 
thing that has been written in the his- 
tory of atrocities of this nature. When 
a local magistrate called the attention 
of the Bulgarian commander to some 
of these acts, he replied sarcastically 
that 'one should not deprive a poor 
soldier of his amusements.' " General 
VeltchefT, against whom these accusa- 
tions are made, is famed as the only 
commander in the theater of war who 
permits wholesale drownings. His 
prisoners in some instances are tied to- 
gether and hurled into a river, while 
troops, lined up on the bank, fire at all 
who swim. One episode of the kind is 
vouched for by the consular investiga- 
tor in Adrianople. 



Adrianople Between the 
Bulgar and the Turks. 

ADRIANOPLE. becoming articu- 
late through its Jews, its Greeks 
^ and its Armenians, has addressed 
a strong plea to the powers to be con- 
tinued under Turkish rule. The rule 
of the Sultan is anything but pleasant, 
according to the Yeni Edirnc, an organ 
of official opinion in the ravaged re- 
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gion, but violations of women and the 
bleeding of children to death on the 
bayonets of soldiers are not its normal 
accompaniments. "They are familiar 
sights under Bulgar rule." The mem- 
bers of the deputation from Adrianople 
to London, sent to urge the British to 
keep the Bulgar out of the land, say 
on behalf of Jew. Greek and Armenian 
that the city has been under Ottoman 
rule for six centuries, that the relation- 
ship had been humane and that Bulgar 
rule will render the town a shambles. 
However, the British foreign office 
has been committed to a policy of ex- 
pulsion for the Turk so far as Ad- 
rianople is concerned. There are, con- 
cedes the London Times, rumors of a 
new "formula," giving the coveted city 
to Turkey. The strength of the ties 
which exist between the rest of the 
Empire and Adrianople is to the 
British paper undeniable. "Enver Bey 
and his soldiers have reoccupied 'the 
second city of the Empire' and proba- 
bly the diplomatists in Berlin who are 
of opinion that they can not be dis- 
lodged except by force are not far 
wrong in their surmise." But what 
power is sufficiently interested in 
Adrianople to apply that force? The 
London daily is like the newspapers 
of Europe generally in being unable to 



THE CHINESE CYCLONE BEGINNING TO 



The Thracian Crisis and 
the Useless War. 

IS IT not time that the European 
press stopped delivering solemn 
lectures to Turkey? By way of 
reply to this query, the London Stand- 
ard, which propounds it. observes that 
"the four Christian states of the Bal- 
kans entered into a compact for the 
spoliation of Turkey and in pursuance 
of that aim forced on a war for which 
there was no justification." Striking 
down a demoralized foe, they seized all 
the territory on which they could lay 
their hands. Now consider the prog- 
ress of events to the 



"If they stopped short of Constantino- 
pic itself it was not the protests of the 
Chancelleries which deterred them but the 
strength of the Chatalja lines and the 
ravages of cholera. All that diplomacy 
could do was to invite them to come to 
London and enshrine their depredations 
in a treaty to which Turkey was forced 
to assent. None of the parties con- 
cerned signed the treaty willingly. Tur- 
key yielded Adrianople under threats and 
menaces; Servia, Greece, and Montene- 
gTO abandoned their Adriatic and Al- 
banian pretensions under the strongest 
moral pressure. Almost before the in- 
strument was completed it was torn to 
shreds. Greece. Servia. and Montenegro 
made a league to plunder Bulgaria: Ru- 
mania announced that she intended to 
have a large slice of that country, and 
sent in her army to take it; Bulgaria, 
without waiting for further negotiations, 
made a sudden attack upon her two con- 
federates." 



DRAW IN THE 

N O ONE in close touch with 
affairs at Peking can make 
anything of Yuan Shi Kai's 
announced plan to restore 
the Manchu dynasty to the 
throi.e of China. The great Cantonese 
has been accused in the Novoye 
Vremya of St. Petersburg of ambi- 
tions of an imperial kind with refer- 
ence to his own family. He would not 
be at all likely, avers the Paris Temps, 
to talk definitely on the subject to any- 
one for publication. Nevertheless, the 
story goes that he confided his doubts 
of the stability of the republic to a 
member of the diplomatic corps and 
invited "pressure" from that body in 
the interests of the Manchus. This is 
scarcely less fantastic to the European 
newspapers than the story that he has 
a gang of hired murderers in his pay 
or the tale that he still suffers from 
the effects of the arsenic administered 
in his food by certain statesmen from 
the south. Only the most violent ef- 
forts saved his life, we read in the 
Paris Debats. The first attempt upon 
Yuan's life in this way was made as 
long ago as last May. the most recent 
is said to have occurred a month ago. 
"The alliance of such murderers and 
desperate elements with the genuine 
republicans," says the I,ondon Tele- 
graph, "completely alienated Yuan Shi 
Kai." He acquired a faith in mon- 
archical institutions which may ex- 
plain his recent attitude in reference 
to the dynasty. 



GREAT POWERS 

fleet is prepared to do its duty in all 
parts of the world." 



Japan, Great Britain and 
the Chinese Rebels. 

|"^) ERLIN has officially endorsed 
fj the action of the German com- 
mander who interfered with the 
course of the rebellion at Nanking. 
The rebels have all along shown hos- 
tility to Germany and to German in- 
terests, avers the German Deutsche 
Tagesceitung. German vessels in Chi- 
nese waters, it adds, arc concerned 
exclusively with German interests, 
"which are very considerable, especial- 
ly on the Yang-tsc, where they pre- 
ponderate." The Berlin organ sees 
furthermore in the hostility of the 
rebels the hand of Japan, but still more 
clearly British machinations. Britain, 
it says, supports Yuan Shi Kai. but in 
the Yang-tsc valley she is anxious to 
cast as much odium as possible on Ger- 
many, even tho Germany pursues the 
same policy of supporting the Presi- 
dent. Britain, in influencing the rebels 
against Germany, has evidently gained 
her sinister ends, concludes the organ 
of the Jingoes. To the Vossische Zei- 
tung the episode at Nanking means 
simply that some Germans were im- 
perilled in the course of the rebel ac- 
tivities in the harbor and "the German 



The Japane»e I->nd Troops 
in China's Rebel City. 

THE siege of Nanking was pur- 
sued with such desperate courage 
all last month by both besiegers 
and besieged that the place was caj>- 
tured, lost, recaptured and lost again. 
The readiness of a German force to 
interfere upon various pretexts aroused 
such resentment at Tokyo that a Jap- 
anese warship hurried to the spot. The 
course of the great powers since the 
rise of the Chinese rebellion has con- 
vinced Premier Yamamoto, says the 
London Telegraph, that Japan must 
forestall them. "Certain powers have 
begun to take action in the matter of 
concessions and advantages. Japan 
wilt take countervailing steps to safe- 
guard her interests and to avoid any 
pledging to foreign creditors of areas 
which arc considered as falling under 
the shadow of her flag." The naval 
commanders in far eastern waters have 
all along taken advantage of the rebel- 
lion to land troops, to intimidate local 
officials, to take possession of ports 
and to establish a basis for future in- 
demnities. Japan decided not to re- 
main a passive spectator. The rejoic- 
ing of the Nichi Nichi was interrupted 
by the assassination of a Tokyo diplo- 
matist, killed by a patriot because Jap- 
anese had been slaughtered in Nan- 
king. 

Has the Chinese Rebellion 
Really Failed? 

FOR some reason, Ynan Shi Kai 
has failed to display his charac- 
teristic energy in quelling the 
southern rebellion. He flies flags at 
Peking for victories, but his campaign 
has hung fire amazingly, declares the 
well-informed correspondent of the 
London Telegraph. "The uncertainty 
regarding the side on which the various 
provincial armies are fighting is typical 
of the whole situation, whilst the meth- 
odical circulation of false news in- 
creases the general confusion." None 
the less, all the reports reaching this 
British observer strengthen the con- 
viction that, no matter whether the 
rebel armies disappear to-morrow. 
China will never tolerate the continu- 
ance of the present government at Pe- 
king. The official complacency of the 
month means that Yuan Shi Kai thinks 
he has one more lease of official life 
His attitude is one of indifference to 
larger issues and to the principles in- 
volved. The approval of the foreign 
legations counts for everything. The 
new face « put upon Chinese affairs by 
the military intervention of Japan at 
Nanking is the important development 
of the month. 
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Chances of the Chinese 
Republic. 

YUAN SHI KAI continues to live 
at Peking like a medieval despot, 
locked, bolted and barred against 
intruders, with the fear of assassina- 
tion always in his thoughts. Such is 
the information transmitted from the 
capital of the Chinese Republic by that 
careful observer, G. Lowes Dickinson, 
to the London Nation. At any mo- 
ment, we read further in the piquant 
communication of this high authority, 
Yuan Shi Kai may effect a coup d'etat 
and send the national assembly about 
its business. But whether he will do 
this and if so what the great Cantonese 
will do after — what his policy may be, 
in short, for the immediate or the far 
future is, as Lord Dundreary used to 
say, something no fellow can find out. 
Perhaps, conjectures the shrewd Brit- 
ish observer, Yuan Shi Kai does not 
himself know what he will do. How- 
ever, the Chinese revolution has settled 
one point. It has got rid of the Man- 
chus, as our observer inclines to think, 
disagreeing with other careful com- 
mentators who have studied the crisis 
at close range. China is to-day nom- 
inally a republic Yuan Shi Kai re- 
joices in the title of provisional presi- 
dent. The national assembly wrestles 
with the task of providing a permanent 
constitution. Yuan, it seems, is as 
firm as ever in the resolution to retain 
power. It will be a real executive 
power, not a shadow, like that of the 
constitutional king of England. The 
Kue-ming-tang, or southern party in 



the assembly, wants a president with 
no power, ruling through a ministry 
that wields all power. 



Yuan Shi Kai as the 
Cromwell of China. 

WHATEVER the National As- 
sembly may decide in the way 
of the executive power, Yuan 
means to realize his autocratic dream. 
There is no doubt of that in the mind 
of the British observer whose subtle 
and well-informed analysis wc accept. 
One possibility of the immediate fu- 
ture, we read, is a military dictator- 
ship; inaugurated, perhaps, by a sec- 
ond civil war. "Even the foundation 
of a Yuan dynasty is conceivable; tho 
it seems hardly likely such a dynasty 
could have a long duration without 
conceding some form of representative 
institutions in a country where all in- 
telligent people are becoming more and 
more permeated with the western doc- 
trine of self-government. On the other 
hand, a republican constitution may be 
drafted, such as Yuan would accept, 
and he may be elected the first Presi- 
dent under it. To carry this policy out 
successfully, not merely to construct a 
constitution but to make it work, will, 
of course, be a very difficult task." It 
has been difficult in western countries 
no less than in eastern. It took France 
nearly a century before she finally set- 
tled down to the republican form of 
government ; and, of course, during all 
that time critics were saying that the 
French are fundamentally incapable of 
self-government. 



GREAT BRITAIN'S LITTLE QUARREL WITH 
THE PANAMA CANAL EXPOSITION 



A CALMER view of the fac- 
tors involved will convince 
American journals, the Lon- 
don Standard hopes, that in 
denouncing the British gov- 
ernment for refusing to participate in 
the Panama exposition they go too 
far and too hastily. It is too true, 
laments our London contemporary, 
that there will be no official repre- 
sentation of British commerce at the 
international celebration to be held 
in San Francisco during 1915. No. im- 
posing royal commission will be ap- 
pointed to supervise the arrangements 
for a "British annex." No grant from 
imperial funds will assist British ex- 
hibitors. The decision of the King's 
government was only recently made 
known to Ambassador Page in Lon- 
don. Unhappily, as the British daily 
aforesaid observes, "some if not all of 
the leading American journals have in- 
vented an entirely imaginary motive" 
as the real cause of Great Britain's 
refusal. It is not only suggested but 
asserted as a fact that his Majesty's 
government, provoked at American 
unwillingness to refer the Panama 



tolls question to arbitration, means to 
do its best to make the San Francisco 
affair a failure. 



Defeat of a Gigantic 
National Advertise- 
ment. 

THE London Standard protests ve- 
hemently. It would scarcely be 
wider of the mark to say that 
Great Britain having been worsted at 
polo and lawn tennis can think of no 
other means of satisfying her wounded 
vanity. There are, of course, abso- 
lutely no grounds for supposing that 
the authorities concerned were influ- 
enced by the attitude of the United 
States Government towards the canal 
question. 

"All that has happened is that, in view 
of the expense and of the probability that 
no adequate advantage would be gained, 
responsible Ministers and heads of public 
departments do not deem it right that the 
State should organize a British exhibit 
at the Californian world's fair. 

"The facts and arguments on which 
this decision is based have still to be 
made public, but it is not difficult to sur- 
mise their general bearing Great Britain 



has been represented at a series of inter- 
national exhibitions within the last few 
years; and very accurate calculations can 
be made both as to what the country 
would have to pay for the privilege of 
sending samples of its manufactures and 
products to San Francisco and as to the 
probable increase of British trade with 
California which might result from such 
a display. The whole question has been 
studied, and quite properly, from a busi- 
ness and commercial point of view. So 
far from seizing an opportunity to give 
expression to a national feeling of re- 
sentment at President Woodrow Wilson's 
foreign policy, inasmuch as it affects 
British interests in the Panama Canal, the 
Government and the people of this coun- 
try fully share the most sanguine hopes 
that arc entertained in the United States 
for the success of that magnificent un- 
dertaking. We shall be no less pleased 
if the exhibition at San Francisco, mainly 
organized to commemorate the opening of 
a new ocean highway, is worthy of the 
occasion. But we- must be permitted to 
decide for ourselves whether and how far 
we can afford to share in the triumph of 
what, after all, is a gigantic national 
advertisement" 

The House of Commons 
Takes an Interest in 
the Panama Exposition. 

IN his reply to a question in the 
House of Commons last month. 
Sir Edward Grey, who conducts 
Britain's foreign relations so self-effac- 
ingly, strove to make it clear that the 
only reason the King's government has 
for declining participation in the 1915 
Panama Exposition is purely commer- 
cial and financial. There arc. he in- 
sists, no diplomatic reasons behind the 
decision. According to the conditions 
laid down by the exhibition authori- 
ties, foreign countries taking part in 
it must place their exhibits in a series 
of international pavilions. That would 
involve Great Britain in an expendi- 
ture of well over a million dollars. 
That, however, observes the London 
Chronicle in one of the leaders it de- 
votes to the theme, is "very obviously" 
too great a sum for Britain to spend 
on an exhibition. The ministerial pa- 
per proceeds: 

"The Foreign Office, however, gives its 
decisions with regard to exhibitions on 
political grounds, and seeing that the 
Americans are inclined to discuss the 
matter from that standpoint, the reasons 
under that head why the British Govern- 
ment should officially recognize the ex- 
hibition receive an added strength. In- 
fluential national representative commit- 
tees have been organized in the United 
States, Canada, and England to make 
arrangements for celebrating the cen- 
tenary of peace between the English- 
speaking peoples. Members of each Gov- 
ernment have associated themselves with 
the movement, and the memorials to be 
erected will have a national character 
The San Francisco Exhibition, happen- 
ing in the same year as the centenary of 
the Ghent Treaty, could also play some 
part in the celebrations." 
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TRIUMPH OF REACTION AT THE COURT 



OF THE CZAR 

NICHOLAS II. returned from 
his long pilgrimage to the 
shrines of the Romanoff 
dynasty with a mind made 
up to a "holy policy," to an 
insistence upon the idea that Russia is 
a religious idea as well as an empire. 
This is the lesson of the Balkan wars. 
Finland will now be exterminated for 
good as a separate nation. The Jews 
will be disciplined. Such is the gist of 
newspaper comment abroad. Even the 
projected marriage between the Prince 
of Wales and the daughter of the Czar 
may be abandoned owing to the apos- 
tasy that would be required of the 
Grand Duchess. These developments 
are a source of profound satisfaction 
to that robust organ of Muscovite re- 
action, the Zetnslchina, which infers 
that Russia is at last returning to her 
senses. "The Jews continue to kill our 
little children," it adds, "bleeding them 
for hours." The Czar himself is said 
to be wedded to the theory that ritual 
murder continues in the vicinity of 
Kieff, "innocent Christian blood being 
required by the Hassid sect for their 
rite at the Jewish Easter." The Black 
Hundred arc alleged in some European 
newspapers to lie at this moment en- 
gaged in an anti-Semitic campaign 
which suggests the Middle Ages and 
has inspired constant dread of further 
pogroms in the Russian provinces. 
Old prints depicting the ritual murders 
of babes are distributed broadcast. 
The fourth Duma has had an elaborate 
discussion on the subject, the patriotic 
element there being bent upon a fur- 
ther drastic measure against the Jews. 



NICHOLAS II. 

example which the Finns now follow. 
Their land seems even in the censored 
despatches to be a scene of wild dis- 
order and revolt. 



Finland Gets a Dose 
of Autocracy. 

FINLAND is to be the first victim 
of the emphasis just laid by the 
Czar on the policy of "a holy 
Russia." St. Petersburg has, in fact, 
witnessed what the Manchester Guar- 
dian considers the most extraordinary 
trial that ever took place — the trial and 
condemnation of a Supreme Court of 
Justice by a lower court in a foreign 
country. The accused consisted of no 
less than twenty-four members of the 
Supreme Court of Viborg. The tri- 
bunal before which they were ar- 
raigned was the district court of St. 
Petersburg. The Finns were charged 
with violating a certain equity law. 
enacted recently by the Duma for 
Finland. This law is not regarded as 
binding by the Finns, because it was 
passed in violation of their constitu- 
tion and of the pledge to respect Fin- 
nish autonomy given by Nicholas II 
on his aca-SMon. The prisoners were 
given a prison term of sixteen months 
and forfeited their office*. The refusal 
of the condemned to recognize tin- tri- 
bunal that sentenced then, has set an 



Russia and France Said 
to be at Odds. 

IN HIS efforts to make holier the 
land over which he rules, the Czar 
has incidentally strengthened the 
hands of the clerical element in France. 
This idea, finding expression in the 
Paris Humanity is based upon recent 
interchanges of courtesy between the 
Vatican and the Romanoff dynasty. 
The Pope is said to have forwarded a 
gracious message to the Czar. Nich- 
olas II. replied affably. The efforts of 
the French Premier to arrive at an 
understanding with Pius X. for the 
protection of Roman Catholics in the 
Orient is said to have been instigated 
by the foreign office in St. Petersburg. 
In a word, as the French Socialist or- 
gan hints, holy Russia is clericalizing 
the secular republic. "Poincare is so 
anxious, as President, to placate Rus- 
sia that he would, at a word, send an 
envoy to the Pope and receive a 
Nuncio in Paris." A section of the 
continental European press, which has 
long been throwing doubt on the 
smooth working of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, made much of these reports. 
Russia's interests were even said to be 
clashing with those of France in the 
far East. 



Russia Object! lo the 
Tone of the French 
Pres*. 

WHAT annoys the Russian bu- 
reaucracy, where France is 
concerned, is the publication 
in certain Paris papers of details re- 
specting the policy of "holy Russia." 
There exists a species of Junta in the 
French capital which makes a practice 
of purveying Muscovite horrors to the 
Paris dailies. One morning it will be 
a fresh massacre in the Caucasus. 
Again it may be the special legislation 
against Jews. Sometimes the popula- 
tion of Finland will appear in the wild- 
est insurrection. Everything is set 
forth maliciously and. without verifica- 
tion, according to the Golos ( Mos- 
cow), an Octohrist organ. There is a 
large clerical element behind the fo- 
mentation of this discord, however, 
according to the Debats (Paris'). The 
object is to give the French mind the 
impression that an anticlerical repulv- 
lic is endangering the Dual Alliance-- 
that alliance lieing the cornerstone of 
French policy abroad. That certain 
differences have cropped up between 
France and Russia of late is affirmed 
in the IjOtidon Telegraph to be indis- 
putable An uneasy suspicion that all 



is not harmony prompts some Paris 
dailies to suggest that Germany is 
playing the part of a provocative agent 
again. There have been polemics be- 
tween the dailies under official inspira- 
tion. More and more docs the rest- 
lessness of the press, as the London 
Neivs remarks, lead to comment that 
is not "good" for the dual alliance. 



Nicholas II. Cau*e! a 
Crisis with Great 
Britain. 

THAT accentuation of the Czar's 
reactionary temper which attracts 
French attention is having an un- 
pleasant effect likewise in England. 
The radical press, with the London 
Chronicle at its head, tends to dis- 
cover Russian horrors. The Man- 
chester Guardian is chronically cha- 
grined by the extinction of liberty in 
Finland. The London News notes 
with surprise the progress of despotism 
in Warsaw. That brings on a sort of 
crisis in the Triple Entente which the 
London Telegraph deprecates. Nicho- 
las II. is forced by circumstances to 
incarnate a policy of holy Russia. 
Any weakness there would at least risk 
his prestige as the guardian of the 
Slav tradition. It might risk his 
throne. The Slav world is experienc- 
ing a revival of piety more intense 
than any spiritual throes since the 
accession of Michael Fedorovitch. 
Neither the French nor the English 
understand the situation. "A spirited 
stand against Russia's aims and ac- 
tions," notes Doctor E. J. Dillon in 
the London daily, "would involve the 
abrogation of our agreement with that 
Empire and much else that one would 
rather not contemplate." Yet in tak- 
ing for his watchword the phrase of 
"holy Russia." Nicholas II. strain* 
both the Dual Alliance and the Triple 
Entente to the utmost. His is a policy 
of patriotism from a dynastic stand- 
point which the London Times makes 
clear : 

"In good and in evil the Romanoffs 
have been thoro Russians. Those who 
were not did not rule Russia long. The 
great Empress, not of their blood, whom 
they brought to the Throne by marriage, 
like her predecessor, the widow of Peter 
the Great, was, if possible, more Russian 
than themselves. Peter, in his nithlcss- 
ness. in his duplicity, in his cynical eon- 
tempt for all but material ends, in his 
steady tenacity of purpose and his un- 
erring perception of what was practicable 
and what was not, faithfully represented 
features in the Russian character of his 
time. There arc deeds in his career at 
which Suetonius would have shuddered. 
Yet his letters to the woman he loved are 
almost idyllic in their playful tenderness 
The Russian capacity for combining a soft 
and sentimental idealism uith the hardest 
and most astute prosecution of dynastic 
and national aims is conspicuous in other 
members of his House." 
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JOSEPHUS DANIELS, THE MAN WHO EDITS 
OUR NAVY DEPARTMENT 



THF. Wilson Cabinet probably 
contains more newspaper men 
than were ever before assem- 
bled in a presidential Cabinet. 
Bryan used to be a reporter 
on the Omaha World-Herald, and is 
now editor and proprietor of The 
Commoner. Lane used to be a news- 
paper correspondent and l>ccamc edi- 
tor of the Tacoma Xcivs. Josephus 
Daniels is the editor and proprietor of 
the Raleigh Naes and Obsener and 
of two weeklies — the Farmer and 
Mechanic and the Weekly Navs and 
Observer. But whereas newspaper 
work has been an incident in the 
careers of Bryan and Lane, it has 
been the life-work of Daniels. Even 
as secretary of the navy the editorial 
habit is strong upon him, and he pso- 
cccdcd at once to edit the nautical 
terms of the department. Encounter- 
ing the words port and starboard early 
in his secretarial career, he demanded 
sternly to know what they meant. Be- 
ing informed that they meant left and 
right, out came his blue pencil. "Let 
us hereafter say what we mean," was 
his firm command, and with the full 
approval of Admiral l>ewcy and the 
General Board, port and starboard can, 
so far as our navy is concerned, now 
go into the dictionaries as obsolete 
words. That is what comes of having 
an editorial instinct. Lincoln and Wil- 
son, says Mr. Daniels facetiously, have 
been the only Presidents who knew ex- 
actly where to go when they chose a 
secretary of the navy. "Other Presi- 
dents have supposed that the training 
for this high office was to be found in 
law or in business or in seafaring. 
These two Presidents understood the 
real needs of the navy. They believed 
in the principle in 'Pinafore': 

'Stick to your desk and never go to sea 
And you all may be rulers of the Queen's 
navec." " 

They tell a story about Mr. Daniels's 
second day in office that shows bow the 
plain ]>eople have come into their own 
not only in naval language but in naval 
customs. On this second day, the new 
Secretary found himself so busy edit- 
ing the navy department that he had 
no time to go out for luncheon. So he 
out for something to cat. What 



he should have sent for, of course, was 
"plum duff" or. "hard tack," or some- 
thing of that sort. What he did send 
for was a ham sandwich. Just as he 
began to eat it, one of the admirals 
was announced as making a ceremo- 
nious call upon his official superior. 
"Show him in," said the Secretary 
promptly. "The admiral entered to pay 
his call of ceremony, in full uniform, 
including seven pounds of, gold things, 
handsomer than a circus horse. He 
couldn't have been more flabbergasted 
if Jules Verne's original submarine 
had torpedoed him. and Josephus 
couldn't possibly have been less so. 
He walked over, offered the sandwich- 
less hand, exchanged the compliments 
of the occasion like a perfectly sane 
American citizen, and bowed the ad- 
miral out." 

This incident is probably exagger- 
ated, but it illustrates the general idea 
the Washington correspondents have 
formed of Mr. Daniels's simplicity of 
manner. But he is far from being un- 
sophisticated He has fought many a 
hard political battle down in his native 
state of North Carolina, and has 
battled his way up to the leadership of 
the Democratic party in one of the few 
Southern states where that party has 
any competition on Election Day. He 
has been for years on the National 
Democratic Committee, and in two 
presidential campaigns he has had 
charge of the publicity department of 
the national campaign, the department 
which is assailed by all sorts of 
tricksters with gold-bricks to sell. He 
has had his eyetceth cut long since 
both in local and national politics and 
can size up a bunco-steerer as quickly 
as anyone. 

Like almost every real fighter, says 
a writer in the Saturday livening 
Post. Josephus docs not look like a 
fighter at all : 

"He has a mild and kindly eye. a pleas- 
ant smile and an air of non-combativeness 
which make him seem one of the least 
aggressive of men. His voice is soft and 
low. tho he talks rapidly : anil his general 
appearanrc.is that of a philosopher rather 
than a fighter. He talks like a Southerner, 
moves al)out in a quiet fashion, and has 
no other interests than politics, his paper 
and his family. He isn't concerned par- 
ticularly about money, pays little attention 



to his dress, and has worn white socks 
since he was a boy. In the summer he 
puts on a crash suit that immediately 
wrinkles like the neck of a turtle — and 
wears that suit constantly. He looks like 
an accordion after the first few days. His 
face is serious, thoughtful and smooth- 
shaved, with deep lines at the corners of 
the mouth. His manner is pleasantly po- 
lite, and his whole aspect is that of a most 
kindly and considerate man. So he is too 
—but not when he is crusading. Then he 
cuts loose and makes pointed remarks." 

He has done a good deal of crusad- 
ing down in North Carolina, follow- 
ing the lines laid down by William 
J. Bryan, who has been his close friend 
for many years. He has crusaded 
against the corporations, against the 
railroads, against the bosses, and 
against the liquor traffic. For criticiz- 
ing a federal judge in connection with 
his appointment of a receiver for a 
railroad, Daniels was adjudged guilty 
of contempt of court and heavily fined 
He refused to pay the fine and was 
placed in the custody of a federal mar- 
shal. But local sentiment was so 
aroused that the marshal, instead of 
placing his prisoner in jail, took him 
to a room in the hotel, where he con- 
tinued to write fiery editorials of de- 
fiance, until a higher court a few days 
later released him. It transpired after- 
wards that a movement for his rescue 
by force had l>cen organized to act in 
case Daniels was transferred from the 
hotel to the jail. The event made him 
a hero of the day and greatly increased 
his political power. 

Daniels looks like an old-fashioned 
daguerreotype, according to one ob- 
server. "His collars turn over at a low 
altitude, and he wears a black bow- 
tie of a ministerial cut. His hair is 
black, tho beginning to turn gray, and 
he keeps his glasses on a black tape. 
This contrast of black and linen-color 
is one calculated to take the eye of an 
artist ; but to that is added a clean- 
shaven, serious, kindly face, deeply 
lined at the ends of the mouth. And 
the whole reminds one irresistibly of 
those fine, severe old forehears. whose 
portraits are in the little frames in 
mother's bureau drawer and fasten 
with little hooks and eyes on the side." 
He doesn't smoke or swear or drink 
anything stronger than grape-juice. 
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, "'Vin'ck "an\k ( l-l'ANT OP "CELL 36$" — NOW SECRETARY OP ot'R WAVY 

"Cell .165" was really 1 hotel n»nm in which Joscphus lianiclt wan once detained for four 
days by 11 federal marshal for al'eue<l contempt of court He ll a tv]*e of the new Southern 
man who i> now cutlinK >uch a la'nc figure in the official life of Washington. 



When he is at his home town of Ra- 
leigh he never carries any money to 
sneak of with him, and as everybody 
knows him he buys on charge ac- 
counts or pays with checks. He is not 
wealthy, hut he has a fairly lucrative 



newspaper and is ahlc to satisfy the 
not expensive tastes of himself and his 
family. The first attempt he made in 
a journalistic way was when a mere 
boy in the town of Wilson. N. C. 
where he started the Wilson Advance. 



becoming thus a sort of Wilson ad- 
vance-guard long before Colonel Har- 
vey thought of becoming one. After a 
short time of service in Washington as 
appointment clerk under Hoke Smith, 
in Cleveland's second administration, 
he resigned and went back to Raleigh 
to buy out the Raleigh Chronicle. 
Afterward he lnnight the News ami 
Observer and combined the two papers 
into one. which has double the circula- 
tion and more than double the power 
of any other paper in the state. He 
had before this studied law and been 
admitted to the bar : but he never prac- 
tised law. He is a member of the 
North Carolina Peace Society and be- 
lieves the day is coming "when moral 
power alone will settle all disputes 
among the nations." But that does not 
interfere with his views as to an "ade- 
quate" navy, large enough to l>c "the 
strong right arm of the Republic," al- 
ways ready for war if it comes. And 
it was only a few days ago that Ad- 
miral Dewey declared that our navy 
was never better prepared for war than 
it is to-day. 

Of Mrs. Daniels it is said that few- 
women better equipped than she for 
high social duties have ever gone to 
Washington. She is a native of Ra- 
leigh and comes of old American stock, 
being one of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Ensign Raglcy, 
the first American officer to lose his 
life in the Spanish-American war, was 
her brother. She has presented four 
fine sons to her husband and one 
daughter. All the sons are living, but 
I he daughter tlied several years ago. 



HOWARD ELLIOTT AND THE HERCULEAN 
TASK HE HAS UNDERTAKEN 



F 1 )|.|.( >WING his usual habit. 
Mr. Howard Elliott, on the 
morning of September 1, 
lifted his 230 pounds of bone, 
muscle and sinew out of l>cd 
at six-thirty A. M.. in his apartments 
al the Belmont, yawned, stretched him- 
self and proceeded to the bath-room. 

This was ,t rather momentous day 
for Mr. Elliott, the day fixed for him 
to assume the duties of president of 
one of the largest railroad systems in 
America — the New Haven system. He 
was rather cheery about it that morn- 
ing, as, after emerging from the bath- 
room, he proceeded to don his quiet, 
pepper-colored suit, to button on his 
turn-down collar and adjust his plain 
blue bow-tie. Despite the fact that he 
was to face, that morning, what the 
Providence Journal called "the most 
tangled tratis|Mirtation situation in the 
country," he smiled to himself, whistled 
I little, and was fairly well pleased 
wilh life. Por if the new jol> pre- 
sented a very tangled sitn:tt ; on. it 



also presented a shining opportunity. 
What was it the Boston T ranscript 
had remarked? "There has rarely- 
been in the history of our transporta- 
tion industry a more splendid Oppor- 
tunity for Constructive service and the 
rewards and satisfaction that it will 
bring." That was it. and Mr. Elliott 
appreciated the fact more keenly than 
the Transcript writer could appreciate 
it. He felt that this new field of 
achievement was particularly appro- 
priate for him. Here in New York 
City, where one of his offices would 
Ik-, he had been horn not quite fifty- 
three years ago. In Bosion another 
of his offices would be within a few 
minutes' ride of the college — the Law- 
rence Scientific School of Harvard 
University— where he had received his 
degree as Civil Engineer. He had 
relatives all through \"ew England, 
where this railroad ran. Had not one 
of his ancestors. John Flint, as apostle 
to the Indians, wrought his name into 
the history of New England? 



Such may well have been Mr. El- 
liott's reflections that morning of Sep- 
tember first. If such they were, they 
must have Wen driven rudely from 
his mind when, at 7.30. he sat down 
to his breakfast and the telephone hell 
rang. It brought tragic tidings. There 
had been another disastrous wreck on 
the New Haven line. Another over- 
worked engineer had driven his pon- 
derous engine past the inadequate dan- 
ger signals, full chisel into the flimsy 
rear cars of the Bar Harlxir Express, 
smashing them into kindling WOodL 
killing at least a score outright, and 
maiming another score. The smile 
disappeared from Mr. Elliott's face. 
He whistled no more that day. N'or 
the next. Nor the next after that. By 
the time he reached the general offices 
of the road at the Grand Central that 
first morning, frantic mothers and 
fathers were already gathering at the 
gates to meet what was left of the Bar 
Ifarbor Express, and piteous scenes 
n i re about to be enacted. When, four 
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days later, a New York Times reporter 
saw Mr. Elliott, he looked "hollow- 
eyed and worn," and the strong shoul- 
ders were already sagging a little be- 
neath the onerous burden so tragically 
laid upon them. 

But there was resolution in the firm 
jaw as he announced his determination 
to make the New Haven road "the best 
and safest railroad in the United 
States," and there was a flash in his 
eyes as he began to outline the plans 
already being carried out. Contracts 
had been made for more than ten mil- 
lion dollars worth of steel cars. A 
new signal system was being installed. 
Instead of having one. man as president 
and operating head of the whole sys- 
tem, there were hereafter to be, as 
soon as the by-laws could he changed, 
a president of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, another presi- 
dent of the Boston and Maine, another 
president of the network of trolley 
lines, a fourth president of the steam- 
ship lines, all subject to himself a? 
chairman of the executive board of the 
whole system, but each man responsi- 
ble for the efficiency of his system and 
the discipline of the men operating it. 

To the whole industrial system of 
New England the operations of this 
man Elliott are now of vital conse- 
quence. The New Haven line is the 
backbone of that industrial system. 
There is no longer any attempt to deny 
that the line has failed rather igno- 
ininiously to keep up with the progress 
in railroading as shown in other parts 
of the country. There are those who 
say that this lack of efficiency and enter- 
prise has become symptomatic of New 
England industry in general. Shel- 
tered Inrhind the high wall of what was 
once a protective tariff and what has 
become in many respects a prohibitive 
tariff, her mills and factories have been 
handed down from father to son and 
from son to grandson, and have lost 
to some extent the courage and energy 
and initiative of a generation ago. 
The tariff commission has told, in its 
report, of woollen mills with out-of- 
date machinery and out-of-date meth- 
ods. That a similar condition prevails 
in the New England cotton mills has 
liccn vigorously charged Whether 
justified or not, the feeling is gaining 
ground in the country at large that 
New England industry in general is in 
somewhat the same plight that her 
great railway system is in, and needs 
the same sort of a shaking up that the 
railroad needs: and that the work 
which Howard Klliott has cut out he- 
fore him is much the same which many 
a captain of industry in the six states 
which form the historic northeast cor- 
ner of our nation has cut out before 
him. As a rule, the kind of transpor- 
tation system any section of country 
has is a pretty fair index of the nature 
of the whole industrial system of that 



section. Run-down railways indicate 
run-down mills and factories and 
farms. If New England is to be 
judged in this way, then she is sadly 
in need of a general industrial toning 
up. and the rejuvenation of the New 
Haven railway system should be the 
signal for a general rejuvenation. The 
Providence Journal may well say, 
therefore, that "so far as New Eng- 
land is concerned, the most interest- 
ing personality within its borders at 
the present moment is that of Howard 
Elliott." 

Whether Mr. Elliott is the man to 
lead this movement with success re- 
mains, of course, to be seen. He has 
training and he has a successful career 
behind him. He has been a railway 
man all his life. With the exception 
of a short time spent in civil engineer- 
ing for a manufacturer in Maryland, 
his entire energy has been devoted to 



railroading. He began while still a 
student at Harvard, going out on his 
summer vacation to act as a rodman on 
the Burlington road. After gradua- 
tion he took a position as clerk in the 
same road, and, being a glutton for 
work, so it is said, he climbed up the 
ladder rapidly. "Whatever little suc- 
cess I have had," he says, "has been 
due to the fact that I have restricted 
myself to one thing — transportation." 
What is more, he has pretty nearly re- 
stricted himself to one line of trans- 
portation — the Burlington system. It 
was not until 1903 that he left that 
system, having been successively audi- 
tor's clerk, assistant auditor, assistant 
treasurer, general freight agent, gen- 
eral passenger agent, general manager, 
and second vice-president. When he 
left, he took the position of president 
of the Northern Pacific, succeeding 
Mellen then as he succeeds him now. 




-rill-. MUST INTERESTING PERSONALITY IX NI.W ENGLAND TO-DAY" 
That is what the IMulMlIM* Journal says of lluwanl Elliott, the ni« head of the New llayt n 
railway system. It say*, tint Iscause the iu <iM | or failure of Mr. Elliott meant more to New 
England than that of any other man in hi-r I. <■:<., Hit task i< to Unfit efficiency, salrt> ami 
public Mltet tu . ic'eat system that seems to have lost all three of these things. 
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But he appears to be a newer type of 
railway president than Mellen is. The 
new light that has been dawning upon 
railway officials — and officials of other 
corporations as well — in regard to 
their relations to the public, has ap- 
parently found readier access to El- 
liott's mind than to Mellcn's. He is 
suave and candid where Mellen is 
arrogant and secretive. "The head of 
a quasi-public corporation is a sort of 
quasi-public servant," says Elliott, "and 
the people through whom and with 
whom he is to work are entitled to 
know about the man and his ideas." 
He is reputed to be a "good mixer," 
and as president of the Northern Paci- 
fic he made a good deal out of personal 
contact not only with his own em- 
ployees but with the merchants and 
farmers and manufacturers who were 
his customers, taking a leaf out of the 



notebook of James J. Hill in this re- 
gard. He is said to be also a fairly 
good speaker of the conversational 
rather than oratorical kind. Aside 
from his railroad work, however, he 
has not spread out much. He is an 
overseer of Harvard, a member of the 
National Archeological Society and a 
liberal patron of music; but all these 
arc relations into which he has been 
more or less dragged rather than re- 
lations which he has sought. He is 
also reported to be an "ardent devotee" 
of sailing, tennis and motoring; but as 
he seldom takes a vacation, these 
pleasures have to be snatched in the 
brief intervals that his many duties 
leave him. It is safe to say that those 
intervals will be none the less brief in 
the immediate future than they have 
been in the past. 

Every responsible railroad man has 



a difficult post to fill in these days of 
federal and state regulation. He has 
to take account of many factors that 
enter into the control of his business. 
If he wishes to raise rates he must re- 
ceive the permission of the interstate 
commerce commission and, perhaps, 
several state commissions. If he 
wishes to lower wages or to make 
greater demands for service, he must 
negotiate with labor - union officials. 
If he wishes to issue new bonds he 
must reckon with the powerful bankers 
who, by their system of interlocking 
directorates, control his board of direc- 
tors and his own official life. No rail- 
way president has in these days a 
sinecure. But of all the railway offi- 
cials in America, it is doubtful if there 
is one that has a heavier task on his 
hands than that of the quiet Howard 
Elliott. 



THE BRILLIANT JEW WHO MAY BE THE NEXT 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND 



WHEN Lord Robert Cecil 
arose in the House of 
Commons and accused 
Sir Rtifus Isaacs of be- 
ing a gambler, it seemed 
as if the promotion of the Attorney- 
General in the Asquith ministry to the 
post of Lord Chief Justice of England 
had been made forever impossible. 
One of the greatest scandals in public 
life had been precipitated by what to 
the London Mail was the "fatal deci- 
sion" of Sir Rtifus to take ten thousand 
American Marconi shares from his 
brother, Harry Isaacs. The shares 
were purchased upon a "tip" from yet 
another brother, Godfrey Isaacs. As 
Attorney-General. Sir Rufus would be 
brought into official relations with the 
Marconi enterprises. 

The whole Commons seemed dis- 
solved in emotion as Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
his voice trembling, confessed that he 
had done wrong. It was. he pleaded, 
an error of judgment, only. Now. as 
the London Telegraph, an opposition 
organ, says, only a character for 
probity so unassailable as that of Sir 
Rufus could have emerged without a 
stain from such an ori.le.il. His ex- 
planation was accepted at its face value 
because his temperament i« precisely 
one to involve itself in such a humilia- 
tion. It was not that Sir Rufus lacks 
delicacy, but that he lacks cunning. 
Thus the London Se-es. His appoint- 
ment as Lord Chief Justice has al- 
ready, we read, been decided upon, 
No British statesman ever missed ruin 
by so narrow a margin. 

The son of a Jew who made a large 
fortune in l_ondon trade, Rufus Daniel 
Isaacs, through bis promotion to cab- 
inet rank a few years since, was ad- 
mitted to that "secret junta" compris- 



ing the real British government. He 
was then attorney-general, to be sure, 
but he was the first holder of that great 
office to attain cabinet rank. Ten 
years have not passed since his first 
election to the Commons. His career 
has been such a steady defiance of 
precedent, as the London .l/<ir7 re- 
marks, that only an exceptional per- 
sonality could achieve it. The basis of 
his success is "charm" in the English 
sense. Sir Rufus Isaacs is witty, but 
be never gives offense with a witticism. 
He is elegant in appearance and in 
dress without suggesting the fop. He 
spends bis great wealth freely without 
a hint of ostentation. He avows the 
most democratic principles without 
seeming insincere. And now he has 
capped the' climax of paradox by 
speculating in stocks without seeming 
to gamble. His brothers testified he- 
fore a committee that Rufus has al- 
ways been deemed the baby of the 
family, "the little pet." 

With a flower in his buttonhole and 
a handkerchief protruding from a coat 
pocket, Sir Rufus Isaacs always makes 
a great flourish of notes when he rises 
to speak in the Commons. He never 
makes use of these notes. lie is too 
witty to stick to the heads of his dis- 
course, explains the London News. He 
suggests' to our contemporary the flaw- 
less manner of the great French actor 
who interprets the heaviest part in a 
play by Paul Hervicu. His elocution 
is inoffensively theatrical just as his 
gestures are inoffensively graceful. 
That is why so few listen to what 
he says He is too distracting as a 
spectacle. The polished shoes, the 
well-fitting cloihes. the meticulous 
smoothness of the hair, the paleness of 
the refnied face, the placing of a hand 



to the forehead — these make one think 
of the theater. The histrionic deport- 
ment of Sir Rufus never offends. It is 
natural to the man. He plays the part 
of Attorney-General as Beerbohm Tree 
might do Richelieu. There is emo- 
tional quality in the voice, gravity in 
the visage, a sigh to give emphasis and 
now and then a radiant smile. 

Hard work and a sweet temper have 
made Sir Rufus Isaacs a success in life, 
according to T. P. O'Connor in The 
fall Mall. The father of Rufus had 
destined him for the fruit business. 
The boy thought of settling in the 
United States. He set out for Xew 
York one morning, but was stopped at 
Liverpool by the serious illness of his 
mother. Then his father sent him to 
the continent of Europe to buy goods. 
By the tinie be was ready to set out 
for America once more he had a wife 
and a child. Mrs. Isaacs thought her 
husband should become a barrister— a 
preposterous notion, he thought. Ru- 
fus Isaacs told his wife that he was 
destitute of those qualities which alone 
bring success at the Luidon bar. They 
compromised. He would practice for 
three years, and if failure resulted, 
take ii]) the export business in New 
York. 

The prodigious success of the ex- 
periment is attributed by the critics of 
the Attorney-General's career less to 
his knowledge of the law than to 
his irresistible appearance. For proof 
we are referred to the heterogeneous 
character of his practice. Ladies who 
wanted a divorce knew that he would 
win any jury's sympathy with his won- 
derful voice. The human element in 
a case was always on his side. He 
imparted a kind of 
prosaic plea in the 
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class of cases over which he nearly 
wept, that is. in court. Me has de- 
fended great criminals as if they were 
the dead bodies of Caesar and he a 
Mark Antony. All this, we arc as- 
sured by the London Mail, was art. 
T. P. insists that it was hard work. 
Rufus Isaacs arose in his barrister 
days with the dawn. He drank a cup 
of tea at five every morning. lie 
studied his cases as if they were the 
face of a beloved. The habits formed 
then stick. He is fifty-three, but he 
breakfasts at seven on tea and toast 
with fruit and is in his library at eight. 
He invariably verifies a citation for 
himself, not relying upon a secretary. 
He writes out his letters in long hand, 
not dictating to a stenographer, fie 
memorizes figures, never referring to 
a memorandum in public. 

Application to work, knowledge of 
the law, and diligence in his business 
do not explain the career of Sir Rufus 
to T. P., however. The secret of the 
man's success is found in the exquisite 
sweetness of his temper. "This radi- 
ates from him in a court of law. where 
nobody has ever yet seen him excited 
or irritable or other than suave, agree- 
able and long-suffering. Rut the wit- 
ness who tries to palm off a shady 




CONFESSEIl HIS SIN 
This is Sir Rufus Isaacs. He speculated in 
shares. They went up. His official position in* 
vnlveii him in wireless telegraphy. The shares 
he speculate-! in were Marconi*. 



story has always been in terror of this 
easy and indulgent temper. The ques- 
tion in cross-examination comes to him 
pleasantly and politely." He is gently 
led on until the crisis when the story 
crumbles or dissolves, no one quite 
knows why. The artistic self-restraint 
of Sir Rufus in such moments is a 
masterpiece of conduct. 

No member of the British ministry 
enjoys such favor at court as Sir 
Rufus Isaacs. With Ouecn Mary he 
is a prime favorite because he vindi- 
cated the honor of the crown in the 
case brought by the King against 
Mylius. Sir Rufus conducted the 
prosecution to a successful issue while 
keeping George V. out of the witness 
box. It is noticed that he dines more 
frequently at Windsor and at Buck- 
ingham Palace than ever. 

Sir Rufus Daniel Isaacs would be 
the most athletic Lord Chief Justice 
in English history. Outdoor sports 
are said in the London Throne to be 
his passion. His devotion to rowing, 
to horseback riding, to tennis, to golf 
and even to cycling explains, it seems, 
the lithe ease with which he moves, 
the state of preservation which gives 
him at fifty-three the look of a man 
barely forty. 



VENUSTIANO CARRANZA: LEADER OF THE MOST 
RESPECTABLE REVOLUTION IN MEXICO 



AI HO the reported capture of 
the leader of the one revolu- 
tion in Mexico which boasts 
itself "constitutional" turns 
nut untrue, the position of 
Don Vcnustiano Carranza was at 
last accounts precarious. The mili- 
tary magnates in the capital have 
vowed to make an end of him. the 
arii MaitH understands, because he 
glorifies the murdered Madero. Ca- 
rranza is politically, we read, the 
heir of Madero. He is no dreamer, 
indeed, no romanticist. The founda- 
tion of his character is a shrewdness 
that never leads him astray. He has 
a fund of humor so subtle, a tact so 
exquisitely adapted to the types of hu- 
ni.171 nature he manages and a patience 
so Oriental that to our French con- 
ic mporary he is quite like an Arab cadi 
of the desert or the chief of a tribe of 

Bedouins. 

The personal aspect of Don Vcnus- 
tiano Carranza, as he prices cpiietly 
among his followers stroking his ven- 
erable beard, suggests neither Mexico 
nor revolution. He is. in truth, an 
antithesis to the military type, being 
neither a good shot with the rifle nor 
an expert in guerrilla warfare. I le 
incarnates the benign and judicial. 
"He has the serene dark eye of Moses, 
the noble port of a pontiff. His ges- 
ture is that of the bishop who blesses 



faithful and heretic alike." Among 
the peons who form his retinue — for 
Don Venustiano travels like a feudal 
prince with his court at his heels — the 
leader of the revolution has the pres- 
tige of a saint besides receiving the 
deference of a father. The source of 
his authority puzzles the European 
onlooker who describes the man in the 
Paris Dtbatt. Carranza sits among his 
ragged followers like one of them, suf- 
fering contradiction with patience, tak- 
ing advice humbly but carrying his 
point invariably. He is the must gen- 
erous man among these rebels. He is 
the ablest. He is the bravest. So 
much they all know. He has carrietl 
on a great rebellion by the simple proc- 
ess of becoming the most trusted man 
in its ranks. For that reason alone 
Zapata pledged Carranza his support. 

The swarthy complexion of the rebel 
leader betrays, it seems, his Litin and 
Aztec origin. Retween fifty and sixty, 
muscular, with high cheek bones and 
a broad nose, the deliberate mode of 
In-: speech is Teutonic rather than 
Spanish. He springs, nevertheless, 
from the race of the coaqniftadores 
and, if the family tree be acceptable 
on this point, his ancestors include a 
follower of Cortez when that soldier 
was fighting Montezuma. The Aztec 
bride of the Spanish adventurer lie- 
longed to the royal house. The maj- 



esty of his deportment on the bench 
— for Don Vcnustiano is a judge — and 
the grace of figure he retains to this 
very day are attributable to his ances- 
try. To the royalty of his nature must 
be ascribed likewise the comparative 
poverty of the Don. His distributions 
of food and occasionally of money 
among his followers eat up his income 
and even his capital. He owns land 
almost by the mile and his herds are 
enormous, but he possesses no such 
wealth as Diaz boasts or the Madcros. 
When all the mortgages are paid and 
all the notes mature. Don Vcnustiano 
might retire with enough to live on in 
dignified ease. Bradstrcet*> would rate 
him then at perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or two. This fact, for a 
man who has been so many years in 
public life in Mexico, who has been 
governor of a state, mayor of a city, 
judge of a high court, attests a per- 
fect honesty. Indeed, says the French 
paper, the probity of Vcnustiano Ca- 
rranza is worthy of a Brutus or a 
Wa-hington. 

Carranza is a power, according to 
the Dcbats, because he knows and loves 
his people. He is of them. Europe 
has not corrupted him. His life has 
been lived with the men among whom 
he was burn. He speaks no tongue 
but theirs. He is very literally flesh of 
their flesh. From his earliest youth he 
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ol'lET. ELDERLY GENTLEMAN OF REVOLUTIONARY TASTES SEEKING SITUATION 

as Mexican PRESIDENT 

Yenustiano Carranza is a lawyer who hairs the siizht of blood, a patriarchal person of rompai jitvc 
poverty, who has never learned English and never shot a fallow creature for political reasons. 



lias licrck-tl cattle, cut down trees, pros- 
peded for minerals, eaten the native 
food. His domestic life is patriarchal 
in a Biblical sense. His household 
comprises a thousand people at least, 
over whom his sway is gentle altho 
absolute. He measures his wealth in 
terms of kinc and horses. The clothes 
he wears have been spun beneath his 
own roof. He is most at home some 
torty miles from the nearest railroad. 
Yet his interests have been intellectual, 
lie has set up schools on his great 
estate. He is a patron of young Mexi- 
can poets. He has cncouiaged the 
establishment of newspapers. He has 
always professed a liberalism that was 
sincere. Old Porfirio Diaz called him 
dangerous. Madero made him gov- 
ernor of a big northern state. 

Knowing his people so intimately, 
Carranza never issues an order with- 
out finding local opinion behind it. He 
has tried his own followers for in- 
subordination or for crime. The pun- 
ishment decreed has been invariably 
inflicted, even to the extreme of death. 
He is too shrewd to give orders that 
will not be executed, loo well versed 
in the code of native ethics to affront 
it with what must seem tyranny. I It- 
docs not, however, "orate" in the 
grand Madero manner, nor has he any 
set of such sublime principles as made 
that hapless dreamer strive for the 
amelioration of everything Mexican. 
His watchword is government by law 
and as a lawyer Carranza seems to 
rank high. He prosecuted his studies 
in the capital as a youth and practised 
his profession with success in his na- 
tive state. His one resemblance to 
Huerta consists in a weakness of the 
eyes so great as to compel the use of 
great horned glasses. The failure of 
his sight, in fact, forced Carranza to 
abandon his dream of a career at the 
bar and to take up the life of a ranch- 
man. 

Physically, Venustiano Carranza is 
• something of a giant. Standing well 
over six feet in his stockings, he can 
race on horseback over a field in pur- 
suit of the wildest steer and "rope" it 
with case. The defect of his vision 
makes markmanship impossible to him. 
but he is a very adroit fencer with the 
native sword. He has none of the 
smartness in dress which is so char- 
acteristic of the great landowners of 
Mexico. His worn old brim hangs 
loosely over his brow. Clean linen has 
long been beyond any resources the 
revolutionary movement can command. 
The Don goes alwuit without either col- 
lar or cuffs. His trowsrrs need press- 
ing sadly. His manner evinces none 
of the aloofness, the conventionalized 
courtesy of the de la Barms or of the 
hacienda owners. To them, indeed. 
Carranza is "middle class," an upstart 
from the soil at whose pretensions to 
royal descent they sneer and whose 



political liberalism they flout. They 
deride him as "no soldier" and as a 
person who has never moved in the 
best society. Madero. as one grandee 
told the Dcbals correspondent, was at 
least a gentleman, but Carranza is 
"low." 

Brigandage, rapine and mob law arc 
so abhorrent to one of Carranza's le- 
gal training that he has set himself the 
task of administering his revolution as 
if it were an established government. 
He succeeds in this, according to the 
French daily, because of his own in- 
stinct for order. Precise, methodical, 
punctual himself, he sets an example 
of discipline which his followers profit 
by prodigiously. He rises at day- 
break. Lists of every follower are 
gone over by the chief personally. 
The roll is called at sundown. Each 
man must give an account of himself. 
When funds run low, the men of 
wealth in the northern territory are 
politely invited to afford themselves 
the luxury of parting with cattle, 
horses, guns or money. The levy is 
thoroughly systematic and a receipt 
exempts the contributor from any 
further assessment during a whole 
year. The sense of justice is so strong 
in Carranza that he keeps his pledge 
on this point far better than Madero 



could when he fought against Diaz. 
Those of Carranza's followers who do 
any levying on their own account arc 
shot. 

The anomaly of Carranza's position 
to the European dailies who study his 
character is the fact that a man of his 
administrative genius, his capacity to 
rule the worst elements and his high 
integrity should be of no use to the 
established rulers in the capital. He 
has all the qualities, we read, of a 
competent minister of the interior — 
familiarity with the native customs, 
sympathy with the peons and the con- 
fidence of the middle class which 
emerged during the long rule of Diaz. 
Carranza has the civilian point of view 
and the attitude to public affairs of the 
small property owner. He is eminently 
respectable in his private life, eschew- 
ing the bull-fight, addicting himself to 
none of the vice of the military mag- 
nate. He has diverted the attention 
of the youth nf Mexico from the camp 
to the triumphs of civil life. He strove 
to found an institution for the educa- 
tion of Mexicans as civil engineers, 
Lut the revolutions of recent years ren- 
dered the undertaking impossible. His 
pedagogical hobby is the teaching of 
the art of reading and the science of 
numbers to the peon. 
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THE TEMPERAMENTAL JOURNEY"— LEO DITRICHSTEIN'S 

WHIMSICAL PLAY 



HOW much the French au- 
thors of this play, delight- 
fully rendered into English 
by Leo Ditrichstein as a 
vehicle for his acting, owe 
to Arnold Bennett's novel "Buried 
Alive" is difficult to tell. Andre Ri- 
voire and Yves Mirande succeeded in 
producing "The Temperamental Jour- 
ney" in Paris fifteen months before 
Mr. Bennett produced his own drama- 
tization of his novel in London. In 
this country, too, with the aid of David 
Bclasco. they got their play across the 
footlights before Winthrop Ames was 
able to stage the rival production. 
The fundamental idea in both plays is 
similar, but each is worked out in a 
manner entirely its own. In each play 
an artist supposedly dies and lives on 
unknown to see the world pay to him 
dead the homage that it denied to him 
living. Whatever may he the merits 
of the case, the newspapers hail "The 
Temperamental Journey" as still an- 
other great success added to Bclasco's 
long list of achievements. The play 
hardly compares in literary quality and 
psychological insight with "The Con- 



cert," which Mr. Ditrichstein also 
adapted for himself from another 
tongue, but it is, in the words of The 
Tribune (New York), "a thoroly 
amusing comedy, well constructed, 
soundly and cleverly written." 

The story is that of a young painter. 
Jacques Dupont. living near Tamburri's 
Inn. Connecticut, whose vision is too 
large to command a market. An art 
dealer, M. Dorval, who knows the 
quality of his work full well, pur- 
chases his canvases at starvation 
prices, biding his time. The artist has 
married a model, Delphine. who is a 
nagging, discontented wife to him and, 
incidentally, deceives him with an- 
other knight of the brush. Vernon 
Neil who, artistically as well as mor- 
ally, has fewer scruples than Dupont. 
In vain Billy Shepherd, a young com- 
poser and Dupont's only friend, rea- 
sons with him to impress him with the 
necessity of compromising with the 
taste of the public. "Art." replies the 
painter, "is to me as the elevation of 
the host." In striking contrast to Del- 
phine is Maria, who understands Du- 
pont and secretly loves him. When 



she sees his despair owing to various 
rebuffs, she remembers her own little 
savings and concocts a story of a 
stranger passing in an automobile who 
has purchased one of his pictures. 
Dupont at once orders wine and prom- 
ises to pay his bill to Tamburri. Joy- 
ously he calls Billy while she goes to 
fetch the money. 

Dupont. Billy, the most wonderful 
thing has happened. I sold a picture. 
Imagine, a stranger walked in here to- 
day. His eye caught sight of it. He 
fancied it. gave Maria the money and 
went off in his machine. 

Billy. How much? 

Dupont. Two hundredand eighty dollars. 

BnXY. What a funny figure! 

Dupont. ( Thinks for a second. > 1 too 
thought it rather odd. 

Billy. Which one did he buy? 

Dupont. The one that hung in the din- 
ing room. 

Billy. What kind of a joke are you 
and Marin trying to play on me? 
D if post. No joke that at all. 
Billy. You mean that sunset ? 
Dupont. Yes. 

Billy. That hangs in Maria's room. 
Dupont. Impossible! What arc you 
talking about? 




J-.MOUIS Dt'HONT BEI'OKF. II K UNDERTAKES HIS TEMPERAMENTAL JOURNEY 

Mini, the young lady whose hand* Mr. Ditrichstein a< the hern of his p'.ay is to ardently pressing, is not hi> wife The latter. Drlphine. is meanwhile 
eying him from the table where »be is scaled with hit rival Vernon Neil. Billy. Dupom's Ml] friend, pMloMpMctUy surveys the scene. 
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Billy. I tell you I saw it this after- 
noon. Fanny went to Maria's room to 
primp. It's hanging over her bed. I'll 
show it to you. (Beckons to him to com* 
over to the window.) See it there. 

Dupont. (Almost voiceless.) Yes. I sec 

it. 

Maria. (Enters with money, cheerily.) 
Here you are, Mr. Dupont. {Billy goes 
out. She sees the two men at the win- 
dow. Dupont turns at sound of her 
voice. As she sees the utter misery de- 
picted in his face, her heart sinks.) Let 
me explain, Mr. Dupont— 

Dupont. No explanation is needed, 
Miss Maria. 

Maria. Oh, please, please! 

Billy. (Sees what he has done.) I am 
sorry. Miss Maria. (Exits into house.) 

Tamburri. (Entering.) Here is da 
wine, and here is da bill. (Busies him- 
self pouring the wine.) 

Dlto.nt. Mr. Tamburri, we'll have to 
let the bill go over until— 

Tamburri. (Stops pouring, puts down 
hot tie.) But you tol' me— 

DirpoNT. 1 know, I know, Mr. Tam- 
burri, circumstances over which I have no 
control force me to use the money I 
spoke of to settle a debt of honor. 

Tamburri. A debt of honor! Oh, dat 
is good! Your food and lodging is dat not 
a debt of honor? 

Dupont. It is, but if you will have a 
little patience — 

Tamburri. Ah bah, patience! Your 
wife have no patience. She kick all da 
time. If you carina pay me you get out. 
(Gesture.) 

Maria. I always thought we were 

friends. 

Dupont. (Forces a smile.) We arc. 

Maria. Won't you let your friend— 
(Holds out money.) 

Dupont. (Slops her with a gesture.) 
I'll take your good will for the deed. If 
that picture in there please? you. do me 
the honor of accepting it as a souvenir 
and this one too— (Gives Iter the canvas 
on stat/e.) 

Maria I will, if you— 

Dupont. There is no if about it. 

Maria, You are angry with me. 

Dupont. No, I am not angry. I assure 
you I am not. 

Maria. Prove it. 

Dupont. Here is my hand. Thank you 
and Mess you for all your kindness. 

Maria. By to-morrow, you'll be all over 
this. 

Di post. (Staring in front of him: re- 
peals mechanically.) Yes. by to-morrow, 
I'll be all over this. 

Maria. Then Rood night ! 

Dupont. Good-bye. 

Maria. (Goes off.) 

Dupont. (Stands still for a moment, 
then slowly starts for exit, toward nti/cr.) 

The next act takes place two weeks 
later at Dupont's studio in New York. 
Billy is in deep mourning. Vainly his 
wife, Fanny, attempts to restore his 
spirits. Maria appears, shaken with 
grief. Delphine sheds crocodile's tears. 
The suicide of the artist, it seems, lias 
made him famous overnight. His pic- 
tures have at once found a market. 
Dorval and Prof. Rabcock Roland, his 
teacher, appear as mourners. For a 
moment Billy finds liim-elf alone on 



the stage, when his attention is 
aroused by some one's taking a shower- 
bath in the adjoining bathroom. And 
then, suddenly, he is confronted by 
Dupont. At first Billy takes the ap- 
parition for a ghost, but it does not 
take Dupont long to convince his 
friend that he is still with him in the 
flesh. Once in the water, it seems, 
Dupont suddenly remembered that he 
could swim. He w-as fished up by a 
yacht, and carried to Halifax. "Why 
didn't you wire?'' asks the indignant 
friend. "How stupid of me ! I never 
thought of that!" "You'll never 
change !" sighs Billy. 

Dupont. What's the use of arguing 
what I could or might have done. I am 
here and that's all there is to it. 

Billy. And you think that settles it? 

DuroNT. What the devil do you want 
me to do. Kiss you. or go on my knees 
and beg your pardon? 

Billy. No. but I want you to put your 
clothes on this instant and go to the first 
newspaper office and tell them you arc not 
dead. 

Dupont. A lot they care whether I am 
dead or alive. 

Billy. Don't they? 

Dupont. Why should they? 

Billy. Confound you, because we are 
going to cremate you at two this after- 
noon ! (Dupont sipping his coffee, smiles 
at Billy over his cup.) You think 1 am 
fooling. (Shows him a paper.) Listen 
to this! (Gets paper. Reads.) -"Dupont 
— Stephen Charles. Died August 14th, 
lyio. Friends are respectfully invited to 
attend the funeral services at his late 
residence, the Sherwood Building. Tues- 
day, August 26. at 11 o'clock 

Dupont. (Shrugs his shoulders.) Well, 
they'll have to call it off. 

Billy, (nonplussed.) You still think 
this is a joke? 

Dupont. Joke or no joke, they can't 
burn me alive ! 

Billy. We are not going to ; we recov- 
ered your t>ocly. 

Dupont. (Becoming serious.) What 
docs all this mean? You have recovered 
my body? 

Biily. Yes, a fishing-smack picked it 
up. 

Dupont. How is that possible? 
Billy. It's a fact, and what's more, 
you have been completely identified. 
Dupont. By whom? 
Billy. Delphine. 

When Delphine returns to the room 
with N'eil. Dupont, fearful of harming 
his wife by the sudden shock, hides 
himself upstairs. looking down over 
the balustrade into the studio Ik-Iow, 
he sees enough to convince him that 
Delphine is unfaithful to him. "How 
long has this been K">"K ?" he asks. 
"All summer.'' Billy replies. "Why 
didn't you tell me?" "Yon wouldn't 
have believed me." "I don't know. 
I can't make up my mind. I didn't 
expect this," exclaims the distraught 
painter. Dorval and Roland, with 
funereal mien, walk into the room. 
In spite of his mournful countenance. 
Dorval b;is come f< r reasons distinctly 
commercial. 



Delphine. (Deep mourning, veil, etc.) 
Oh, Mr. Dorval, I don't know how to 
thank you — you have been perfectly won- 
derful in this hour of distress. 

Dorval. It was my duly to look after 
the widow of my poor great friend, 

Delphine. (Sees Roland.) Oh. and 
you, Mr. Roland, you have come too! If 
Steve, who is above, could sec you he 
would rest content. (Points upward. 
Dupont, on gallery, laughs.) 

Roland. (Adjusts lie.) I shall deliver 
funeral oration at the bier of my great 
deceased pupil. 

Dorval. (To Delphine.) I have done 
my best to save you from a horde of 
petty annoyances. Now a word regarding 
Dupont's pictures in your possession. I 
will send for them to-morrow and I will 
sell them for you, so you'll not have that 
to bother you. (Neil coughs to attract 
Delphine's attention. Donvl looks at him 
and, annoyed, continues.) You know your 
interests will be well taken care of. 

Dklphine. (Has caught AViTf eye. 
takes her cue from him.) You are very 
kind. Mr. Dorval, but I would like to keep 
them a little longer, they arc all I have 
left of him. You understand, don't you? 

Dorval. Listen, Mrs. Dupont! (A'«7 
coughs again.) That's a most annoying 
cough you have. Take a few of these 
lozenges. Mrs. Dupont. 

Dklphinf,. Please, don't say another 
word. I am too terribly distressed to give 
my attention to matters of business. 
(Otvr /<» Roland.) So, you are going to 
say a few words about poor Steve? 

R ola nil I consider it a privilege. I will 
say that the place he occupied among us 
is vacant. No one will be able to fill it. 
I will say— er— (Consults paper in his 
hand.) er— (He can I find the place.) 1 
will say some nice things about— that he 
was my favorite pupil. (Vernon hears ) 

Dti PHINE. I thought Vernon— 

Roland. (Fixes chairs.) Oh. yes, Ver- 
non too. Happily he is left to us. (They 
go on lotting quietly.) 

Nfil. You had better talk the matter 
over with me. Mr. Dorval Mrs. Dupont 
has asked me to discuss the business end 
of the sale. 

IKjrval. Very good, my dear Neil — 
you are an honest man, I am an honest 
man -we won't have any trouble. 

Ncil. I am sure of that, 

Dorval. Now. these are the facts: — I 
have advanced Mrs. Dupont a considera- 
ble amount of money — you understand. I 
did not do this because I am infatuated 
with her beautiful eyes. I admire her. 
I loved Dupont, but, after all. I am a 
business man. 

Nkil. Quite so. We'll leave all senti- 
ment out of our discussion and treat this 
purely as a business proposition. 

Dorval Xow you are talking. 

Nut.. If this affair concerned me— me 
only— we would quicklv come to terms. 

DtiRv.u.. (I'atj him n;i the shoulder. ) I 
know you are always amenable. 

Nkil. Thank you, But in this instance 
I am called upon to safeguard the inter- 
ests of a third party, the widow of my 
best friend, who has a small fortune at 
stake. 

Dorval. Fortune?! Oh. come on 1 
Viil. Oh, yes. his pictures have in- 
creased tremendously in value on account 
->f the stir his sudden and untimely death 

created. 
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JACQUES DUPONT RETURXS FROM Jll/i CRAVE 



Don't ask how 
(Together.) 



Dorval. Bosh, 
-.iuiT and nonsense! 

Delph i Kf. Ver- 
non is quite right. 
His canvases ought 
to bring well into 
four figures. 

Dorval. Four fig- 
ure-.? Do you want 
to buy mine? I 
have quite a num- 
ber. 

Neil. Why, yes, 
we'll take them off 
your hands. 

Dorval. ( F.va- 
six fly.) I admit that 
people suddenly dis- 
covered that he had 
considerable talent, 
but— 

Delphine. My 
dear Mr. Dorval, 
one of the most no- 
ted art critic* in an 
article in one of 
to-day's papers pro- 
nounced him the 
greatest landscape 
painter of all times. 

Dorval. I know. 

Neil. You read it? 

Dorval. I inspired it 
much it cost me. 

Nf.il and Delphine. 
You?! 

I lORVAL. My dear Mrs. I> - ?ont, give the 
dead man his due. He was a tine artist, his 
suicide attracted a great deal of attention. 
This would have been a nine days' won- 
der and after that nobody would have 
thought any more about him, had it not 
been for me. 

Dn.pntNE. I don't understand. 

Dorval. 1 employed a press agent and 
in that way kept the matter alive. 

Delphine. 1 appreciate all you have 
done, but — 

Fanny. I beg your pardon, they are 
waiting downstairs. 

DtLPHINE. One moment, my dear — 
(7\> Neil.) What was I going to say? 

Neil. Wc appreciate all you have done, 
but now that it is done, we want to take 
advantage of the opportunity and get all 
the money we can. 

Dorval. Of course wc want to. (Points 
to himself.) 

Neil. I mean we — cr — that is— the 
widow. • 

Delphine. You arc not going to try 
to get the best of the poor widow? 

Dorval. Not at all, dear lady. Live 
and In live, that is my motto. (Dupont 
throws up his hands.) But if you stick 
to your exaggerated notions — 

Fanny. (Prom window. ) The clergy- 
man is getting out of his carriage. 

Dorval. One moment, dear lady — (Fan- 
ny and Rilly throw uf< their hands in dis- 
gust.) This sale needs handling, expert 
handling 

pELPHlNE. Now let us come to the 
point, what share — ? 

Fanny. Mrs. Dupont, they arc wait- 
in ft. 

Delpimne. (Irritably.) One moment, 
my dear! Er — tell them I fainted. 

Dorval. I ask nothing but what you 
call fair. 

BlLLY. 1 think it is positively indecent 




"REST IN PEACF.-l'NTiI. I COME" 

lai'iiuv Dupont. watching his own funeral, reads the touching inscription on the wreath procured 

by his wife. 



to haggle over the belongings of poor 
Steve before he is in his grave — it is an 
outrage ! 

Delphine. I'm coming. You needn't 
bark at me so. 

Billy. I am disgusted. 

Delphine. (To Xeil.) Is my hat on 
straight? (Xeil nods.) Open the door! 
(Turning to Dorval.) We'll see you to- 
morrow. (Throws her xeil oz er her fore 
mid begins to moan as she passes out — all 
I it Billy follow her. ) 

The last act plays three years later 
at Billy Shepherd's residence in New 
York. Dupont, disguised as a collec- 
tor, is negotiating a sale of thirty of 
his paintings with the aid of Rilly. 
Maria appears with her two pictures 
which, however, she is unwilling to 
sell. Delphine. who has married Xeil. 
brings six new canvases. Dorval 
comes to inspect the collection. There 
is some discussion as to the genuine- 
ness of the pictures brought by Del- 
phine. All appeal to Dorval as an ex- 
pert. While he is examining the col- 
lection, Dupont. who has held himself 
in the background but who has wit- 
nessed all that happens, can no longer 
control his anger. 

DrpoNT. Where is Maria? 

Billy. In there. (Points.) 

DUPONT. I am going in. too! 

Billy. For heaven's sake, control your- 
self— (Between them lhe\- bring him 
back.) 

Dt-poNT. I owe it to my memory. 

Fanny. I l>eg of you. 

DUPONT. Do they think because I'm 
dead I have no rights? 

Fanny. Let Billy go in. 

DrpoNT. No. no. I must face them mv- 
self. 

Fan XV. Mr. Dupont' 
DrpoNT. I must tell these ghosts what 
I think of them. (Turns again.) 



Billy. ( Turning 
him baek. Fanny 
grabs him.) Have 
you taken leave of 
your senses? 

Dupont. Thej 
won't even let me 
rest in my grave. 

Billy. Do you 
want to ruin your 
sale? 

Dupont. What 
lias that got to do 
with the sale? 

Billy. The thirty 
canvases of the dead 
Dupont will bring 
anywhere from 
■ 50,000 to aoo.ooo 
dollars — show your- 
self and you cut 
that sum in half. 

Fanny. Billy is 
right. 

Billy. They are 
coming. (To Du- 
pont.) Go back to 
your cage. 

DrpoNT. I'll be 
damned if I do. 
Billy, i Pushing 
him towards the door.) Hear what Dor- 
val has to say before committing your- 
self. I'm no fortune teller. {Pushes Du- 
pont into room.) 

DUPOXT, I'm sick of all this humbug! 
(Dor; ill enters, fallowed by Maria who 
tarries her two pictures, and Neil, who 
carries his.) 

Fanny. (Who can't contain herself.! 
Well. Mr. Dorval? 

Dorval. (Who has methodically folded 
his specs, pockets them.) Well — 
Billy. What is your opinion? 
DoRVAL, My opinion is — that the thirty 
pictures composing the Lenoir collection 
are very tine canvases. 
(Billy. Maria. Fanny relieved, a broad 
"Ah" of delight escapes them. ) 
Neil. (Depressed.) Ah! 
Dorval. These canvases are executed 
with a boldness and artistic freedom 
which the late Mr. Dupont might have 
achieved had he lived— 
All. Ah! 

Dorval. — but they have no market 
value. 
All. What? 

Billy. I don't follow you! 
Fanny. What are your conclutioni 
based on? 

Dorval. My dear lady, dead men paint 
no pictures. The late Mr. Dupont died 

August 14th, 1010 — 

Omnes. Yes — 

Dorval. (Slowly, deliberately.) The 
thirty pictures in there are stamped In the 
canvas maker 1011-1012 — (Pause.) As 
10 the pictures belonging to Mrs. Xeil 
they must lie Dupont's because his 
widow says so and because the stamps m 
the canvases bear her out, altho the) art 
poor examples of the deceased artist's 
skill. ( To Maria.) For the two pictures 
in your possession. Madame. I offer you 
10.000 dollars. 

Marix. No! 

Dorval. 12.000? 

Maria. No ! no ! 

Dorval. i;.ooo? 

Maria. No I No! Noli 
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Dupont. (Unable to contain himself, 
rushes into the room.) And those are 
the two pictures you wouldn't give me 
twenty-five dollars for at a time when I 
didn't know where to put my head ! 

Neil. (Horrified.) The Lord have 
mercy on us! 

DcmvAL. (Aghast.) Good God! 

Nkiu (Rousing himself from his stu- 
por.) You are not dead? 

Dupont. Do I look like a corpse? 

Dorval. If he is he is in a line state 
of preservation. (Rises, crosses.) Well, 
how long arv you going to be with us this 
time? 

Dupont. Just long enough to wind up 
my affairs here. 

DotVAL. I hope to see yoti again be- 
fore you go again. 

Dupont. I'll see you at your store of 
business to-morrow. 

Dorval. Ladies, gentlemen! (Exits.) 

Neju Will you explain? 

Dupont. You ask me to explain — you 
—Vernon Neil? 

Neil. Well, it seems to me — 

Dupont. Very well, 1 will explain. 
That you have deceived me during my 
lifetime, that you have married my wife 
after my death, that I forgive you. You 
are punished for it. But that you have 
helped yourself to my brushes and stuck 
my name to those things— (Indicating 
paintings) that I am going to call you to 
account for! 

Neil Listen ! 

Dupont. You stole my wife's affection 
and now you want to rob mc of the glory 
posterity has bestowed upon me! Dead 
or alive, I find you in my way!! 

Nkh. 1 swear to you— 

Dupont. Don't add perjury to all your 

Neil. Whoever told you— 



Dupont. Nobody told me ! I heard 
with my own ears and 1 saw with my own 
eyes. (Pointing to pictures.) This farce 
is at an end ! 

Nf.il. Which one? The farce you 
played upon the world for three years? 
He careful I You may be called to ac- 
count for that ! 

Dupont. Hy whom? 

Neil. By the world. 

Dupont. What do I care for the world? 
What has it ever done for me? Oh, yes. 
it gave me a decent funeral. True — that's 
more than most of us get. 

Neil. Wait! 

Dupont. For what? 

Nf.ii.. For the verdict. 

Dupont. I'll do so with a dear con- 
science. What crime have I committed? 
I had a moment of despondency, because 
the world wanted none of mc. Dejected, 
depressed I was. 1 voted my life a failure 
and disappeared. I thought better of it, 
and came back. What had happened 
meanwhile? My wife, instigated by you, 
had gone to New London to identify the 
corpse of a poor devil for mine. Charmed 
by your blandishments she could not get 
rid of mc quickly enough. I saw how 
matters stood and decided to remain what 
you all desired mc to be — dead. 

Neil. That's a tine bluff! 

Dupont. Rluff? 

Nf.ii.. Yes. bluff. Your unknown 
talents were in need of a stunt to get 
you into ihe limelight. My compliments 
— it was a stroke of genius' 

Dupont. Who got the benefit of the 
stunt? You!! I went away as poor as a 
church-mouse— 

Neil. (To Dupont.) You had the best 
of it at that- 

Dupont. That admission from you 
after three years of connubial bliss? 



Vernon Neil, that almost makes up for all 
the hardships I had to go through. 

Neil. Whatever I have done, I have 
paid for it. From the day I became the 
husband of your widow. I completely lost 
my identity. I am nothing. Those who 
come to my house, come to sec the widow 
Dupont. or to find out if by chance I have 
another Dupont for sale. My son's name 
is Dupont. and so it goes. Dupont here. 
Dupont there. I am sick of it! (Dupont 
laughs. ) 

Delpkine. (Who has come in the scene 
earlier.) Ingrate! (Turning toward Du- 
pont, she opens her arms.) Steve!! 

Dupont. (Steps back.) Please, Ma- 
dame, onsidcr the feelings of your hus- 
band. 

Delphine. Steve dear, I have been true 
to your memory. 

Dupont. I know how true you have 
been — Mrs. Neil. 

Neil. (Curtly.) What's to be done? 

Dupont. (Shakes his head in answr.) 
I understand that you have a son? (Neil 
and Delphine nod guiltily, their eyes 
seek the ground.) You named him 
after me, (They nod.) Very well! 
(Neither of them give any sign of con- 
sent. To Delphine.) I'll settle the pro- 
ceeds of the sale if you consent to give 
me my freedom. You, Vernon Neil, put 
your name to those masterpieces over 
there. That's all they arc worth. The 
rest I leave to your conscience (He 
joins Maria.) 

Maria puts her hands into his. "The 
world wanted none of me," exclaims 
Dupont, "now I want none of the 
world. There is a little place beyond 
the sea, just big enough for two. It 
will be ready and waiting for you 
when I am free." 



OPERA AS AN EXPRESSION OF OUR 
BARBARIC EXTRAVAGANCE 



A SUM of six hundred million 
dollars is spent annually by 
the people of the United 
States for music. This is 
the estimate recently made 
by John C. Frcund, editor of Musical 
America. Another writer points out 
that the money expended on music is 
three times as much as we spend on 
our army and navy, three times as 
much as our postal service costs, 
three times as much as the value of 
the woolen industry, of all agricul- 
tural instruments, or of the potato 
crop! Even the swollen liquor bill 
seems thin by comparison. It this 
estimate indicates that music is essen- 
tial to the happiness of the American 
public, it indicates as well. Elliott 
Flower points out in the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, an appalling waste and an 
extravagance expressive of a lack of 
education and misdirected apprecia- 
tion upon the part of the public. Mr. 
Flower quotes an investigator who 
has compared the situation in Europe 
and America : 



"People abroad are getting far more, 
musically, than we arc. at a wonderfully 
lower cost. As an illustration : The art- 
ists who are brought to America to enter- 
tain us receive but a fraction of the 
amount at home that is paid them here. 
The highest salaried player in the opera 
orchestra of Vienna receives but $720 per 
year. The highest amount received by 
.-.ny member of the Royal Orchestra of 
Berlin is $1,250 per year. Chorus singers 
in Paris average but $.?oo per year. The 
maximum salary paid the prima donna 
or the tenor is $1,500 or $1,600 a month. 
When they come here they receive as 
high as $3,000 a performance. 

"Who pays singers like Caruso, Melba, 
Tettrazini $,t.ooo for one single evening's 
work? Surely not their managers, who 
also make a big profit 011 these singers. 
No, you and I pay this sum at $J. $.5. $5 
or more per head. There are l.t,t Amer- 
ican artists who K rt $-'50 to $->,ooo for an 
evening's performance in tins country." 

No less than three new organiza- 
tions have been formed for the pres- 
entation of opera in this country and 
Canada during the coining season. 



The redoubtable Oscar Hammerstein 
has announced the opening of a new 
opera house in New York during No- 
vember. Mr. Hammerstein— not a dis- 
interested commentator — is firmly con- 
vinced that opera cannot be presented 
cheaply, and has characterized the ef- 
forts of the City Club to give opera 
in English at the Century Opera 
House— formerly the New Theater — 
at two-dollar prices as an "insult to 
the musical standard of our popula- 
tion." However, says the New York 
Sun, in an editorial, the populariza- 
tion of opera at the Century will elim- 
inate the old, familiar charge "that 
opera here is merely an aristocratic 
diversion forbidden by its high cost 
and social circumstances to the mass 
of the people." The Sun further 
elucidates the situation : 

"The capitals of the Continent have 
their opera houses of secondary social and 
artistic importance, but of great advantage 
to the people to whom access to the fore- 
most operatic theaters is practically im- 
possible on account of the expense. Vienna. 
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Paris. Berlin and Milan have their various 
operatic theaters which appeal to a public 
just as appreciative as that which flocks 
to the Imperial Opera House, the Opera 
or the Opera Comiquc, the Royal Opera 
House or the Teatro della Scala. Hitherto 
New York has, with the exception of a 
few seasons, been altogether dependent on 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Because 
that institution happened to be supplied 
with the finest artists in the world and is 
the center of social and musical interest 
of this country it has always been easy 
to say that there was in reality nu opera 
house in this city intended for the en- 
joyment of those music lovers who. apart 
from the appeal of fashion and the names 
of great singers, could indulge their taste 
for opera only at moderate prices." 

Another investigator of musical con- 
ditions in America claims that opera is 
suffering from "primadonnitis." a dis- 
ease resulting from the overhearing 
tyranny of prima donna singers, lx>th 
male and female. Opera scores and 
librettos are butchered and murdered 
to suit the whims of these singers, and 
the music lover becomes acutely aware 
of the symptoms of the disease by the 
exorbitant prices he must pay to hear 
the over-advertized "prima donna." 

"Primadonnitis" will be eliminated 
from the popular opera at the Century 



WITH TI1K CANADIAN COMFAX) 

Madame Gcrville'Reachc. one of the world's 
greatest contraltos, in to tie a member of tike 
Nauonal Opera I ompany of Canada, which will 
extend the field of opera in ihe United .Stales 
and Canada. 




A CHAMPION OP AMERICAN SINGERS 

Lois Ewelt. a prima donna of the new Century 
Opera, believes that opera is sung better in this 
country than anywhere else. 

and from the new National Opera 
Company of Canada, which will ap- 
pear in a number of American cities 
as well as in Montreal. According to 
the plans of Max Rabinoff, managing 
director of the new company, a high 
artistic level is to be sought in the 
production of opera rather than the 
exploitation of individual singers at 
the expense of artistic unity. 

That such a change in the presenta- 
tion of modern opera is due . is the 
claim of Hiram K. Moderwell in the 
Harvard Musical Review. Mr. Moder- 
well describes opera as "a doubtful, ex- 
travagMM and caste-making art." He 
indicts it in the following fashion : 

"Opera has found its means of making 
its occasional excellences seem much more 
excellent, and its poverty seem riches. 
Put a man in a dark room and ask him 
to focus his eyes for a long period of 
time on a light spot and you produce in 
him a species of hypnosis, an extreme 
passivity, amenability to all suggestions, 
even the most foolish, and increased nerv- 
ous sensitiveness. 

"Then add to this state — which is that 
produced in the opera house — the power 
of sound, the power of mere musical 
sound, and he liecomes emotional and 
childlike, an animal quite different from 
normal man. with a different psychology 
:inr| a different set of mural standards. 

"For. let a modern orchestra play a pure 
triad — only one — with its vibrating yellow 
vie din tones, the shimmering white of its 
wood, the blazing red which its brass can 
make visible, the narcotic quivering of 
the harp, and the barbarous rumble of the 
tympani — one chord only, and people arc 
in a state where they cannot discern be- 
tween their right hand and their left, 
where a papier-mache dragon is terrify- 
ing, and prostitution beautiful. It is a 
neuropathic state. 

"We are thus not often in a state to 



realize the actual poverty of the message 
which opera brings. But does it need a 
detailed analysis? Surely we have all. 
while sitting through an opera, waked up 
suddenly to realize that the singing was 
bad: that the story was absurd: that act- 
ing didn't exist ; that the music was in- 
comprehensible; that the costumes were 
in wretched taste. Surely, we have once 
or twice sighed at the flashy vulgarity of 
our opera house itself, and felt a sinking 
of the heart at the unvarying splendor of 
the gowns on the first floor." 

From the standpoint of the econo- 
mist and the sociologist as well, Mr. 
Moderwell believes that the prestige 
enjoyed by the opera in America 
should Ik abolished. He says: "While 
opera is by no means accessible to all, 
it is in a very real sense supported by 
some of the bread line. The seam- 
stress working for months at $4 a week 
on the costumes for a. single scene, all 
the hacks of musicians who do the 
great necessary mechanical work, the 
stage hands working feverishly be- 
tween the acts, and the thousands of 
poor (and often worthless) music- 
students struggling on somebody's 
sacrifice to reach the alluring top — all 
these are organic and ignoble parts of 
the blazing institution of opera." 



i 




Of THE NEW SCHOOL 

Kathleen Howard, an American contralto wit . 
hn» been eminently successful in Europe. i» ti.. ■ 
a member of the Century Opera, where th.- 
"star" nMcni has been abolished and excellem 
of the ensemble is the aim of the director*. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF REALISM IN THE 
AMERICAN DRAMA 



THERE are cycles in the de- 
velopment of the drama just 
as there are cycles in the 
development of individual 
playwrights. The youthful 
romantic period is usually followed by 
a realistic reaction. Realism again, as 
in Germany and France, leads eventu- 
ally to mysticism. The American dra- 
ma has evidently entered upon its most 
realistic period. Our playwrights at- 
tempt to reveal life as it is. but, instead 
of seeing it steadily and whole, they 
concentrate their attention upon its 
most unpleasant aspects. The reports 
of vice commissions have colored our 
fiction for the last few years. Is it 
surprizing, then, to see them appear in 
the drama? "The Lure," "The Fight." 
"The Traffic." "Any Night, i iger." 
glow with the radiance of the Red- 
Light Districts. Our authors, by a 
sudden swing of the pendulum of 
convention, outdare continental play- 
wrights in realistic portraiture. 

The process of the theater from the 
pseudo-realism of such a play as "Jim 
the Penman" down to the exaggerated 
realism of modern pieces like "The 
Lure," remarks Frederic Hatton in the 
Chicago Evening Post, is a fascinating 
study for one interested in the modern 
evolution of the playhouse. We once 
thought that plays of "The Lion and 
the Mouse" stripe represented a return 
to realism, when in fact they were just 
as theatrical and machine-made as any 
of the old Sardou and Scribe school 
which, the writer goes on to say. rep- 
resented for a time dramatic pioneer- 
ing as compared with the old classic 
regime of the French. We have 
reached a day, however, when there is 
very little left which may not be put 
on the stage. One may go to any 
length if, by a speech, a forced climax 
or a wrenched ending, the play can be 
bent to the high cause of reform. The 
result, Mr. Haddon thinks, is some 
very good purpose and an equal 
amount of bad art. 

"If our pious but thrifty young play- 
wrights would write with the mental 
sensibility of a Theodore Dreiser, for in- 
stance, we would not object to the con- 
temporary widening of the proscenium 
opening to hold the whole world and all its 
good and all its bad. but chiefly its bad. 
Hut whipping life into line behind an 
arbitrary idea is not writing with the in- 
tellectual frankness of a Dreiser It is 
faking, cheating and misrepresenting, just 
as wrong m an artistic way as the evil? 
which the young crusaders so thriftily 
attack in the theater." 

In at least five recent plays the cru- 
cial scene is laid in a bawdv house. In 
"Any Night" a father, lured drunk into 
a house of assignation, find? his own 



daughter in the arms of a lover. In 
"The Lure." a lover surprizes his in- 
amorata in a house of ill fame in the 
characteristic costume of the profes- 
sion. In "The Traffic," produced in 
San Francisco, a girl rescues her sister 
from a brothel. In "Tiger," a product 
of the Harvard school of drama, 
shortly to be produced, a father bent 
on adventure, meets his own daughter 
imprisoned by the Scarlet Militia. 
Bayard Vciller, author of "Within 
the I-aw." in his thrilling play, "The 
Fight," goes a step still further toward 
the unpleasant. The details of the 
brothel, as Retinoid Wolf remarks in 
the New York Telegraph, are spread 
out in disgusting, nauseating manner, 
and the climax is not reached until 
the loathsome crime of incest is almost 
accomplished. "The Lure" has a seri- 
ous purpose. Men of the stamp of Dis- 
trict Attorney Whitman point to the 
play as a lesson. The portrait of the 
cadet is perfect of its kind. The play- 
wright brings out the full horror of 
the situation. There is no gloating 
over the prurient, and no one can 
accuse the author, Mr. Scarl>orough, 
of painting an attractive picture of the 
brothel or its inmates, in the follow- 
ing scene between the cadet, the 
Madame and her secret partner, the 
politician: 

Kate. Another one of the girls com- 
mitted suicide an hour ago. 

Captain. Another? Two in a month, 
eh? 

Kate. Yes. 

Captain. Humph — we'd better take an 
undertaker in partnership with us. 

Kate. And a Coroner. (He looks at 
Iter quieklv.) 

Captain. Why? 

Kate. To keep him from asking too 
many questions. 
Captain. What? 

Kate. Or giving out too much in- 
formation. (He becomes grave.) 

Captain. Any funny business about 
the— suicide? 

Kate. No— not the way you mean. 

Captain. How did she do it? 

Kate. Opened a gas-jet. 

Captain. Which one was she? 

Kate. You never saw her — young girl 
Paul got the other day. Fine family and 
all that. Had to marry her to get her. 
When he got her here and told her in 
plain English what she was up against— 
oh. she fainted. 

Captain. I guess so. 

Kate. When she came to, she fought 
like a little devil to get out. 

Captain. Paul Ixat her up? 

Katf. Ob. we was easy with her as 
possible, took her clothes away and locked 
her upstairs. 

Captain Feed her? 

Katf. No. but she didn't actually suf- 
fer. Only for three days. 

Captain. That's good. 



Kate. I went ap there about one 
o'clock and tried to make her sec the only 
way she could do was to submit, but she 
just sulked, wouldn't talk at all. Paul 
went up there an hour ago and found her 
lying on the floor dead— with the gas-jet 
wide open. 

Captain. Hump! That's bad. Them 
things is always disagreeable. (She inter- 
rupts him significantly.) 

Kate. Wait. (Going up to table, picks 
up newspaper and reads.) This evening's 
paper : Banker's daughter missing — spe- 
cial from Springfield — the police of all 
cities have been notified to search for 
Charlotte Baker — daughter of Robert 
Baker, cashier of the Mutual Bank, who 
disappeared from her home five days ago. 
(Captain groans.) 

Captain. Kate! (Snatches paper from 
her hand. She nods.) 

Kate. Ycs. it's Charlotte Baker. 

Captain. Good God ! The Captain of 
this precinct has had three telegrams to- 
day from the Chief of Police of her town. 
They are burning the wires up hunting 
for her. Big rewards! Every detective 
agency will be on the case. The Federal 
officers will get on it, too. 

Kate. Well. 

Captain. Who knows about it? 
Kate. Only Paul, me and Carrie. 
Captain. None of the other girls? 
Kate. Of course not. 
Captain. Good. 

Kate. It would ruin business to-night 
if they knew. 

Captain. You haven't notified the 
Coroner ? 

Kate. I left that for you to do. (He 
crushes paper and throuis it up.) 

Captain. Where is Paul? 

Kate. Playing the piano out front. 

Captain. Get him in here. (Carrie 
enters the door bearing tray with ab- 
sinthe.) 

Carrie. Here's your absinthe. Miss 
Kate. Anvthing else? 

Kate No. Oh. Paul! (The sound of 
lively ragtime is heard through the open 
door.) 

Paul. (Off stage.) Ycs. 

Kate. Come here. (Kate stands at 
door waiting, holding it partially ajar, as 
the Cadet, called "Paul," enters. He is 
a young man about Jf; he is indolently 
smoking it cigaret, and has thoroly at home 
and bored manner. He is fashionably 
tho a trifle flashily dressed. He is well 
kept and manicured. He greets Captain 
familiarly, ) 

Paul Hello. Jim. 

Captain. (Gazes at Paul and replies 
with sarcasm.) You take things pretty 

easy. 
Paul Why not? 

Captain. For a fellow that's skating 
on such thin ice. 

Paul. Oh, you mean about the kid up- 
stairs? 

Captain That's what I mean. 
Paul Tough luck, ain't it? But I 
didn't believe she'd kill herself. 
Captain. Did she? 
Paul You think I did it? 
Cm-tain. I'm trying to find out. 
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Paul. I guess not. She'd have been 
worth a hundred a week to me. easy. 

Captain. Did you beat her up? 

Paul. Just enough to make her quit 
fighting. 

Captain. How did you get her? 

Pal l. Oh, scouting around Springfield, 
saw her and she made a hit with me. 
Found out who site was. 

Captain. Banker's daughter, eh? 

Pall. That didn't make any difference 
to me. 

Captain. (Looks him in the eve.) You 
may wish it had. 

Pall. Found out the church she went 
to and got a regular introduction hy her 
Sunday-school teacher at a church so- 
ciable. You know them affairs they have 
at small town churches where everybody 
gets an even break. Told her my father 
was a hanker too. 

Captain. How did you get her here? 

Paul. She fell for me— fed in love 
with me. like they all do. 

Captain. God ! 

Pa<ti_ Said she was lonesome — couldn't 
live without me — and agreed to elope. 

Captain. Did her father see you? 

Pail. Once. Made a hit with the old 
gent, too. 

Captain. Can he put it on you? 

Paul. Say, don't you think I have 
sense enough to blind my own trail? 

Captain. You married her? 

Paix. Yes. (Laughs.) I married her 
—on a last year's revenue license. Big 
Jacobs performed the ceremony and a 
couple of Chicago dips were the witnesses. 
Say, you make me tired. If they put it 
on me, I let you put a bib on me and go 
back to kindergarten. 

Captain. If they do put it on you, you 
won't like the kindergarten you'd go to. 

Pail. Put I'll have a big politician 
along to keep me from getting lonesome. 

Captain. None of that. 

Kate. #*aul ! 

Paul. It goes. 

Kate. Stop that sort of talk. (Taut 
shrugs his shoulders indifferently, picks w/> 
another cigaret from table and lights it. ) 

The \'ew York critics, on the whole. 



have indorsed the Scarborough play. 
But the Veiller play, which, as Alan 
Dale remarks, reaches the limit of 
audacity, was too much for them. A 
revulsion of feeling set in which 
probably will lead to the suppression 
of the plav and of other plavs of its 
ilk. The ' Herald, The Times, The 
World, not usually squeamish, call 
upon the police to interfere with the 
plays in question, especially as three 
more plays of a similar trend are wait- 
ing for an opening in New York. We 
are now. remarks the Evening Post, 
witnessing a competitive struggle in 
the theater, tending toward the sur- 
vival of the nastiest. 

"None of the factors that serve to ex- 
cuse, partially or totally, the introduction 
into art of what is ugly or revolting enter 
into the present case. Not all of us ad- 
mit that high purpose or sincerity is suffi- 
cient excuse for any treatment of any 
theme that the artist may feel impelled 
to undertake: but a great many do hold 
that opinion. Not all of us admit that the 
claims of art. for its own sake, absolve 
its practitioners from the established re- 
straints of decency and the recognized 
Isw s of beauty; yet there are a great many 
people who do say so. But what question 
is there, in the present invasion of the 
stage by the cesspool exploiters, of either 
high purpose and sincerity or high art? 
Brieux and Shaw, and Gorky before them, 
have the standing of belligerents against 
society. They have made it their mission 
to instruct or shock into self-examination 
the supporters of a social order whose 
basic ideas they detest or pity. Whatever 
may be said about the sincerity of one 
who seems the least sincere of these lead- 
ers of revolt— Bernard Shaw — the fact re- 
mains that well through middle age he did 
not commit violence upon the public for 
profit. For this reason there is a vast 
difference between the significance of a 
production like 'Mrs. Warren's Profes- 
sion.' and the foul material that is being 
shovelled on the stage to-day by the native 
dramatists. The thing is so obviously 



done for profit, and so obviously done in 
disregard both of the truth of life and 
the truth of art. What we have is neither 
satire as with Shaw, not exhortation as 
with Brieux, nor wild wrath as with 
Gorky, nor the profound sense of the pity 
and terror of life as with Flaubert. It is 
just a trafficking in filth." 

Don Marquis, in The Evening Sun, 
rushes to the defence of the indicted 
playwrights. "The Lure" and "The 
Fight," he remarks, are being attacked 
on the ground that they are calcu- 
lated to debase public morals. Musical 
comedies, vaudeville acts, adaptations 
of suggestive European farces, remain 
unmolested. They take certain trans- 
gressions as a text for laughter, not as 
a theme for serious thought. The real 
crime, then, it seems, is to deal seri- 
ously with serious affairs. In cheerful 
contrast with realism of this stripe is 
the realism of "Potash and Perlmut- 
ter," based on Montague Glass's char- 
acter sketches of East Side Jewish 
merchants. Surely Abe Potash and 
Mawruss Perlmutter are as true to life 
as the white slavers, but they are true 
to an entirely different side of life. 
Abe and Mawruss, as a writer in The 
Sun remarks, are always hoping for 
the best— and looking for the worst: 

"They get both, for, in spite of the mer- 
cantile shrewdness with which the author 
has invested them, they have the simple 
faith in the goodness of their fellow men, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that is typical 
of their race. They risk their cash and 
their credit, and finally face rain, in their 
efforts to save from a Russian prison one 
of their employees to whom, in the first 
act. Perlmutter handed a $10 bill to pay 
for the dinner with which Morris hoped 
the man might win the services of a 
much-wanted 'lady designer.' But almost 
the last speech in the play is Morris's re- 
quest for the return of this money. Mor- 
ris will risk everything for a principle — 
but he doesn't forget a debt" 



EVOLVING A NEW SCENIC 
ART 



IN SHAKESPEARE'S day stage 
decoration was left to the imag- 
ination of the audience, fired by 
the verbal felicity of the poet. A 
hint here and there was sufficient. 
A hobby horse indicating a regiment of 
riders or a placard bearing the inscrip- 
tion "Palace of the King" were the sole 
contributions of the scenic artist. Mod- 
ern audiences insist on productions on 
the most lavish scale. Wc ask that 
life be imitated and even surpassed on 
the stage. We have evolved two new 
styles of scenic art. One, that of Rein- 
hardt. avails itself of fantastic per- 
spectives. It is characterized by what 
may be called an elaborate simplicity. 
Reinhardt insinuates. He suggests. 



His appeal is based on the precise ap- 
plication of psychological formulae. 
He speaks to the mind, Belasco, on 
the other hand, speaks to the senses. 
He creates atmosphere by an infinite 
attention to precious detail. He him- 
self describes his secret as the poetic 
adaptation of nature. Advanced scenic 
artists in Europe, such as Leon Bakst, 
attempt to combine both methods. 

Tho, as Mr. Belasco remarks in The 
Theater, the canvas of the scenic ar- 
tist is limited, it is no more so than 
the painter's canvas. Beyond the mar- 
gin of a miniature the whole can be 
seen, if the miniature be faithful. It is 
easier, he goes on to say, to produce an 
effect in a circus or on a huge stage; 



but even on a small stage the producer 
may avail himself of the language of 
nature, of sun and star, of sky and 
sea, — light. His own light-effects, he 
insists, arc not merely matters of 
mechanical invention. 

"I have often sat in an orchestra seat 
at rehearsal and painted a moonlight scene 
from my recollections of an actual one. 
I have directed the distribution of light 
and color on the canvas as a painter 
manipulates his colors, shading here, 
brightening there, till the effect was com- 
plete. It was all done at one sitting for 
the first time, but I could never repaint 
that picture. Once I had worked out the 
lighting of a scene, sticking at it some- 
times till I was almost blind, there arc 
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no changes afterward. Mechanism com- 
pletes it. hut the inspiration of a few 
hours makes it." 

While Mr. Belasco always summons 
the drama to his aid. the stagecraft 
genius of the New York Hippodrome. 
Mr. Arthur Voegtlin. receives hut 
slender assistance from the story told 
upon the gigantic stage where he 
evolves his miracles. The Shuberts 
announce that they have spent no less 
than $200,000 upon the latest hippo- 
drama, "America." The plot, as one 
critic remarks, is so slight that one 
does not have to trouble to follow it, 
but can devote all the time to admira- 
tion of the wonderful scenic effects. 
The production runs like clockwork. 
Scene succeeds scene with such rapid- 
ity that one has no time to get tired of 
one before another takes its place. 
Another remarkable thing, as a writer 
in the Journal of Commerce points out, 
is the way changes of scene arc made, 
one melting into the other almost be- 
fore the audience realizes that the first 
is over. From the standpoints of 
mechanics and scenic beauty, he goes 
on to say, "America" has never been 
outdone : 

"The production this year, instead of 
taking the spectator all over the world, 
is devoted to this country, all the marvels 
of which arc shown in miniature on the 
immense stage. Of course there is a story 
as an excuse for this journeying. An in- 
ternational spy steals some fortification 
plans from an officer in the United States 
army and is chased l.y the officer all over 
the United States. That's all. but it is 
enough for an excuse. 

"The spectacle opens with a prolog, 
"The Landing of Columbus.' and then the 
scene changes to the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. All the scenes familiar to frequent- 
ers of this terminal are shown. Then 
comes the old farm. Here bucolic charac- 
ters arc mingled with real cows. pigs, 
horses and chickens. At the farm the 
chase begins and leads first to the levee 
at New Orleans, with an old-fashioned 
sidewheel steamer at the dock anil the 
levee crowded with darkies and cotton 
bales, forming a setting for songs, dances 
and cakewalks. 

A scene on the East Side is fol- 
lowed by a brilliant pageant at Panama. 
The scene next shifts to the Na- 
tional Yellowstone Park : then quickly 
to Florida. The thriller of the even- 
ing takes place in the Grand ("anon of 
the Colorado. Here the great Hippo- 
drome tank is open for the first time. 
In the distance is seen an automobile, 
with four occupants, slowly climbing 
the trail. It disappears behind a crag 
and then suddenly shoots into sight at 
the top of a steep grade The chauf- 
feur seems to lose control of the ma- 
chine and the automobile plunges into 
the tank, turning tip-side down and 
spilling out its passenger- 
No less elaborate and. perhaps, no 



less costly was the recent production 
of d'Annuncios "La Pisanelle." sub- 
named "The Perfumed Death," in 
Paris. The color schemes of this ex- 
otic play were worked out by Leon 
Bakst and Wsewolode Mcycrhold of 
the Imperial Theater of St. Petersburg. 
Each scene, remarks a writer in the 
New York Sun. presents a veritable 
feast of glowing colors so skilfully 
blended that the extraordinary crudity 
of some greens and blues is unnoticed. 
Nothing is apparent except a rich glow 
which is full of fascination. The color 
scheme of the last act is thus de- 
scribed : 

"A brocaded curtain of gleaming, mys- 
terious blue is slowly drawn aside, the 
salon of a great queen is revealed. 
Through the open windows there are vi- 
sions of flowers and foliage— dull purple, 
faint rose and green. The floor is cov- 
ered with a rich carpet, which reveals 
tones of grays and faint greens; the 
throne of the queen is faintly purple, the 
costumes of her attendants are white and 
orange and peach pink. In the hack- 
ground there is a mysterious glow of dull 
blue — the blue of a summer sky at twi- 
light. 

"Into this glowing frame Ida Rubin- 
stein, 'La Pisanelle,' bounds, with the 
sinuous movements of a great dancer. 
And Rubinstein is strangely attired — long 
Turkish trousers, richly embroidered in 
gold and composed of vermilion red satin ; 
a tight tunic of parma violet stuff glitter- 
ing with gold threads, and on enter- 
ing a long court train of black velvet lined 
with white satin and weighed down with 
gold and silver embroideries. Just at the 
end she easts aside her train and she 
dances the dance of death, which d'An- 
nunzio has called 'La Mort Parfumcc.' 
She is smothered in blood-red roses by 
slaves, who wear weird robes of clinging 
silks in an extraordinary shade of Indian 
lake. A marvelous, unforgettable coup 
d'ecil ! And one which is possessed of im- 
portance, for the color schemes of Leon 
Bakst will be the color schemes of all the 
world to-morrow. It is the beginning of 
a new era in the worlds of dress and of 
the theater " 

The theme of d'Annunzio's play is 
the reappearance of Venus in her na- 
tive island. Cyprus, in Christian times. 
Her spirit, K. L. Roeder explains in 
the Boston Transcript , passes over the 
island like the sirocco, and, as she ap- 
pears now in one form and now in 
another, a beggar, a fleeting queen, a 
saint, a courtesan, she drives men mad. 

"In d'Annun/in's hands the symbol is 
quite magical. To the chivalrous she is 
his chivalry ; to the saint she is his 
sanctity; to the libertine she is his lust; 
to every man she is himself. Ill herself 
she is nothing. 'La Pisanelle' is that in 
nature which evokes; she is d'Annunzio's 
reading of the Hfcrrial Feminine. The 
form into which he casts this idea is a 
legend 

"In the thirteenth century in Cyprus a 
king with a lender name falls lovesick. 



hut of no woman. He languishes with 
the love of love, a mood as charming and 
absurd as the hero — a wan Byzantine 
child, whimpering, ecstatic, effeminate, in 
the throes of first manhood. Adolescence 
and its melancholy are strong upon him : 
he muses : he has a mind to marry pover- 
ty, humility, beggary— so perversely does 
Venus haunt him. Then she first takes 
form for him as a Greek slave whom the 
pirates sell in Famagusta, a slender mum- 
my-like figure, whose divine indifference 
exalts and maddens the crowd, drives one 
man from his reason, pushes another to 
his death, stirs the stomach of the king's 
uncle, and touches the Icing to worship. 
He hides her in a convent and her pres- 
ence intoxicates the nuns. We see them 
running giddily about the courtyard in the 
moonlight, shaking off their sandals, 
climbing to her window to spy out her 
devotions and confessing all their pec- 
cadilloes to the saint. Then with his 
courtesans the king's uncle sweeps upon 
her to carry her off and the women rec- 
ognize in her La Pisanelle, a poor scape- 
grace of Pisa; but to avenge a sullied 
ideal the king kills his uncle. 

"In the midst of this the moonlight 
seems to turn her to stone and to spread 
out the struggles at her feet as her ped- 
estal, and the dying recognize in her the 
statue of Venus " 

In the last act. where the heroine, 
like the guests of Heliogabalus. is 
smothered under roses, d'Annuncio 
might have enlisted the services of still 
another art which. Sadakichi Hart- 
mann tells us in The Torum, is slowly 
evolving.- the art of perfume. Mr. 
Hartmann has experimented in this di- 
rection, so far with limited success 
He realires that until our noses are 
cultivated and the distributing appara- 
tus for perfumes perfected, the art of 
perfume will only be the handmaiden 
of the articulate arts. If. in the last act 
of "L'Africaine." when Selica is dying 
from the poisonous exhalation of a 
huge manchinell tree, the aroma ot 
some heavy Oriental perfume could 
become perceptible ill the audience, it 
would no doubt, Mr. Hartmann goes 
on to say, produce a new agreeable 
sensation in harmony with the action 
and setting of the play. 

"In a similar way. the beautiful night 
scene in the Masters of Nuremberg,' 
when Hans Sachs sings Wie hold duftet 
hcut' dcr Flicder." might Itc greatly en- 
hanced if suddenly the perfume of Lilac- 
could be wafted into the audience. And 
if in a play like 'Madame Du Barry.' at 
the moment when the unhappy mistress 
of Louis XV.. on the way to the guillotine, 
meets the lover of her youth and utters 
words to the effect that 'everything might 
have been different if she had kept her ap- 
pointment on a certain morning years ago 
to gather violets in the woods with him.' 
suddenly the odor of Violet, like a vague 
reminiscence, became percept ihle in the 
audience, it would undoubtedly produce 
to the fullest extent that sensuous and 
emotional thrill— pleasing to the highest 
and lowest intelligences alike— which we 
know as an ;esib.tic pleasure." 
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THE QUEST OF THE ANCESTOR OF RADIUM IN THE 
LIGHT OF ITS PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE 



EVERYONE has heard of 
that transmutation of ele- 
ments which imparts to the 
new physics something of the 
romantic interest of the al- 
chemy of the Middle Ages. News 
that one element has been modified 
into another by laboratory work under 
the supervision of the world's leading 
physicists in France and England 
comes every now and then to bewilder 
the lay mind. Few there are to ap- 
preciate the fact, notes a writer in 
Cosmos (Paris), that these researches 
have the slightest practical importance. 
As a matter of fact, we read, issues so 
vast hang upon the outcome of these 
experiments that we are not at all 
likely to overestimate their effects. 
They imply nothing less than a social 
revolution, a complete making over of 
the world we know. The difference 
between our era with its wireless 
telegraphy and its gasoline motors and 
its dirigible airships and the era of 
Napoleon, when men traveled as they 
did in Caesar's time, could not be 
greater than that between the present 
and an age which had penetrated the 
mystery of what physicists call gen- 
erally "the emanations." Behind the 
alpha rays, the beta rays and the 
gamma rays lurks a secret not simply 
of the transmutation of elements but 
of the destiny of man on the globe. 

Pursuing a similar chain of reflec- 
tion, we find the careful student of 
astrophysics, Dr. S. A. Mitchell, of 
Ycrkes Observatory, outlining, in Pop- 
ular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.), 
the nature of the forces involved in 
the laboratory investigations into the 
nature of radioactivity— for the prob- 
lem is one of radioactivity pure and 
simple. If Mars needs to be warmed 
up in order that the Martian canals 
may consist of water, it is necessary 
only to imagine that through the proc- 
ess of evolution Mars has become rich 
in radioactive matter. The tempera- 
ture of Mars would, in consequence, 
instead of being far below zero Fah- 
renheit, as certain physical theories 
indicate, be really above it. There is 
involved here a radical reconstruction 
of all our ideas of life on the planet. 
The force implicated, could we pene- 
trate its secret, would no less radically 
revolutionize our ideas of how life 



could be lived on earth. The coal 
mines and similar sources of energy 
would be relegated to oblivion : 

"Certain atoms at least are transformed 
into other atoms, each radium atom being 
changed into one atom of helium and one 
of radium emanation. These atoms are 
continually changing, no less than thirty- 
four thousand million atoms of helium 
being produced each second of time from 
each gram of radium. As the atoms dis- 
integrate, enormous stores of energy are 
let loose, and this energy manifests itself 
as light and heat. The heating effect of 
this energy has been measured and has 
been found to he 1 18 gram calories per 
hour per gram of radium. A specimen 
of a grain of radium bromide would 
evolve about four calorics per hour. In 
four years about 140.000 calorics would 
have been evolved. An equal weight of 
coal would during complete combustion 
give out about 500 calories. Hence, the 
radium in four years would give 380 times 
as much heat as if it had been coal and 
had been completely burned, and yet the 
radium in this time would diminish so very 
little in weight that it would be absolutely 
impossible to detect this diminution by the 
most sensitive balance known to modern 
science. The energy of radium comes 
from the disintegration of its atoms. A 
quantity of radium would take 1760 years 
to disintegrate, so that in the complete 
life of one grain of radium about 100,- 
000,000 calories are set free. This is 200.- 
000 times more energy than if it were pure 
coal and entirely burned t" 

Now the ancestor of radium seems 
to be uranium. It has the long life of 
five thousand million years. The cal- 
culations and the methods by which 
the suspicion is arrived at are too tech- 
nical for the lay mind. Their results, 
however, are of less immediate im- 
portance than the principles involved, 
for as yet physics has only its suspi- 
cions. Some years have passed since 
the illustrious Rutherford showed that 
the radiation from uranium is complex. 
It consists of the alpha rays, now so 
familiar, which are absorbed by a 
sheet of paper ; of the beta rays, which 
can pass through a thin layer of alu- 
minium ; and of the gamma rays, which 
can pass through quite a thickness of 
iron and lead. 

The alpha rays are. then, the least 
penetrating. Yet, contrary to what 
has hitherto been suspected, they seem 



now much the most important of the 
three types of radiation. They are de- 
flected by a powerful magnetic field, 
much less than arc the beta rays and 
in the opposite direction, showing that 
the alpha rays consist of a stream of 
positively charged particles. Alpha 
rays, therefore, will affect a gold leaf 
electroscope and this old instrument 
affords one of the most sensitive meth- 
ods of measuring the amount of radia- 
tion. 

"The alpha particle of radium possesses 
a quarter of a million times more energy, 
mass for mass, than a swiftly moving 
meteor. In this enormous energy of the 
alpha rays lies the secret of the surprises 
of radium. From whence comes this 
enormous store of energy? 

"In addition to its power of sending 
out radiations, radium possesses another 
important property, shared in by the 
radioactive substances actinium and thori- 
um, namely that of continuously emitting 
a radioactive 'emanation' or gas. This 
property is rendered very striking if a 
specimen of radium bromide is dissolved 
in water and the liquid evaporated down 
to dryness again to get the solid substance. 
This simple process has caused the radium 
to lose the greater part of its radiation. 
Strangely enough the radium slowly re- 
gains its activity, and if left entirely to 
itself, at the end of a month it is as 
radioactive as ever. Rutherford has 
shown that the solution in water causes 
the radium to give off a gas called 'radium 
emanation.' This emanation has all the 
properties of a true gas. which can be 
liquefied at a temperature of — 15°° C., 
but it is 100,000 times more radioactive 
weight for weight than radium. It does 
not combine with any known substance, 
and is not acted upon by any chemical 
reagent. It is not a radium compound, 
but it is a new element with an atomic 
weight which appears to be 222, It takes 
its place along with the rare gases of the 
air, argon, helium, neon, etc., and it gives 
a characteristic bright-line spectrum which 
shows neither the radium nor helium 
lines. It seems, therefore, that the ele- 
ment radium has been transformed into 
another element, radium emanation. If 
after a month the radium is again dis- 
solved in water and evaporated to dryness 
as before, the radium loses its activity, 
and a fresh crop of emanation is pro- 
duced. This same process may be re- 
peated as often as possible with the result 
always the same, and we are perforce 
compelled to assume that the radium is 
continually manufacturing < 
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tinually changing itself into a new ele- 
ment. This is really only the first of a 
series of changes, for Radium Emanation 
changes into Radium A, and this in turn 
to Radium B. and so on. This change is 
an atomic change going on within the 
atom. But how does this change progress? 

"When the radium has given off the 
emanation, it still gives out alpha particles, 
hut only about one-fourth as copiously as 
before the radium was put in water. The 
alpha particles are produced by the same 
change as makes the emanation, and t lie 
radium atom is therefore divided into 
emanation and alpha particle." 

Rutherford's observations indicate 
that the mass of the alpha particle is 
twice that of the hydrogen atom. If, 
however, the charge carried by the 
alpha particle is twice that of the hy- 
drogen atom, then the mass of the 
alpha particle is four times that of the 
hydrogen atom and must, therefore, 
l>e an atom of helium. Hence each 
atom of radium apparently breaks up 
into one atom of helium and one of 
radium emanation. All that was nec- 
essity to prove that helium was given 
off from radium was to show it ex- 
perimentally. This has been accom- 
plished. Moreover, the physicist who 
works with Madame <"urie, Professor 
Debierne. has found in the Sorbonnc 
laboratory, by using the spectroscope, 
that helium is produced from the radio- 
active substance actinium. Soddy has 
produced helium from uranium. He- 
lium, therefore, has been found experi- 
mentally to be produced by the radio- 
active substances radium, thorium, 
uranium and actinium. These sub- 
stances are alike in that each emits 
alpha particles. Hence alpha particles 
are atoms of helium. 

"Rutherford and Royds, however, have 
given a still more conclusive proof that 
the alpha particle is an atom of helium. 
These alpha particles are capable of pene- 
trating a certain small but definite thick- 
ties* of glass. Glass may be hlown very 
thin but yet retain its ability to remain 
air-tight. Radium emanation was stored 
in such a thin-walled vessel and this en- 
closed in a second vessel. Alpha particles 
given off from the radium emanation thus 
could penetrate through the very thin glass 
walls, but were stopped in the outer vessel 
and were there collected. At first the gas 
in the outer vessel was found to contain 
no helium, but after some days helium 
lines appeared, proving beyond a question 
of doubt that radium gives off helium. 

"It is even possible to measure the rate 
of growth of thr helium, which measures 
show that in a year 1 68 cubic millimeters 
of helium arc spontaneously manufac- 
tured by each gram of radium. Ruther- 
ford and Geiger in this connection 
achieved one of the greatest triumphs for 
experimental science in being able to 
count the numl>er of helium molecules or 
atoms that are ejected per second from 
OM gram of radium. Indeed two differ- 
ent methods were devised which led to the 
same results. Both methods depend on 
the fact that each atom of helium as it 
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ULTIMATE RADIUM 

The myriad stars in the Milky War derive a 
new importance from the theory that there may 
be radium in the nun. It is possible th.-it the 
above effect of the star clouds on a photograph 
plate is due to emanations from alpha rays or 
beta rays or gamma ray*. 

is ejected gives a small flash like a meteor. 
By an electrical method, these flashes were 
counted by Rutber I rd and I iciger and it 
v. as found by them that thirty-four thou- 
sand million atoms of helium are ejected 
every second from each gram of radium. 
This number is in exact agreement with 
that obtained by noting with a microscope 
the number of scintillations on a given 
area in a given time by the spinthariscope, 
which was invented by Sir William 
Crookcs. Thus at the same time there 
was measured the amount of helium pro- 
duced from radium, and likewise was 
given the number of molecules present in 
malter, information which was needed to 
complete many theories in physics. 

"Radium thus produces helium and 
radium emanation. But the division of 
atoms docs not end here. Radium emana- 
tion produces helium and Radium A. In 
turn arc produced Radium B. Radium C, 
Radium D, Radium E. and Radium K, 
which seems identical with Polonium dis- 



covered by Mme. Curie. Finally, Radium 
G is produced. It seems very probable 
(though the proofs arc not conclusive I 
that this is an atom of lead. The products 
emanation. Radium A, B, etc., have each 
different periods of existence. Radium 
emanation is half transformed in 3.9 days. 
Radium A in the short space of time of 
three minutes. Even radium itself is 
transitory, but its period of existence is 
much greater and amounts to as much as 
1760 years. Consequently, it must itself 
be produced by some other element." 

The quest of that other element 
brings prominently forward this rid- 
dle: Is radium in the sun? From 
theoretical considerations. Professor 
Mitchell says in the Popular Astron- 
omy article wc quote so freely, that 
there must he radium in the sun. To 
prove that is not so easy. With the 
spectra at hand science can prove only 
coincidences. One of the problems of 
the total eclipse coming in August of 
next year will be that of securing the 
spectrum of the sun's chromosphere on 
a large scale. Of course, if there be 
no radium in the sun, many of the 
assumptions upon which physicists and 
astrophysicists have worked in theoriz- 
ing about the transmutation of ele- 
ments must be given up. It is of the 
utmost importance to the completeness 
of our knowledge of radium that its 
spectral lines be found in other bodies 
than the earth. Is it in the nearest 
fixed star, our own sun? All our ideas 
of evolution make us believe that since 
radium is in the earth it must also be 
present in the sun and in some, at least, 
of the stars. Vet if there be no radi- 
um in the sun, it follows that matter 
is not the same throughout the uni- 
verse and that the new physics will 
be brought face to face with the first 
great crisis in its brief existence. If 
there be no ratlium in the sun, how can 
we trace its ancestor.? The difficulty 
of finding an answer on earth is indi- 
cated by what the distinguished Fred- 
crick Soddy says in London Nature re- 
garding the origin of actinium: 

"The period of average life of actinium 
must be at least fifteen million years, the 
quantity in minerals must be at least l"o 
grams per ton of uranium, and the alpha 
activity of pure actinium in equilibrium 
could not be greater than 1650 times that 
of uranium. But a specimen of actinium, 
prepared and presented to me by Dr. 
Gicsel, must have, judging from a cursory 
examination, a far greater activity than 
this. ;ind Mme. Curie speaks of some ac- 
tinium preparations as of the order of 
100,000 times as active as uranium. All 
the researches go to show that its actual 
quantity in minerals is very small, and. if 
there were anything like 500 times as 
much actinium as radium in minerals, 
one would have expected it long ago to 
have been isolated and its spectrum and 
chemical reactions characterised. So that 
the experiments appear to disprove the 
possibility that actinium can be formed 
directly from radium." 
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WHY THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 
WEAKENS THE WILL 



WHEN the American Acad- 
emy of Political and 
Social Science was 
formed. President James 
and Professor S. N. 
Patten of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania had a discussion as to the title 
of the organization. James contended 
that the title should contain an "and." 
Patten was equally firm in the opinion 
that the "and" should be omitted. 
James argued that without the "and" 
the scope of the society would not be 
regarded as comprehensive. Patten 
asserted that with it the title would 
lack a definitcness in aim. It was a 
long time before Professor Patten 
realized what was the real difference 
between President James and himself. 
He now sets it forth in The Popular 
Science Monthly: 

"I found that I myself was constantly 
tending to put 'ands' in sentences and to 
pile adjectives on top of one another. 
When 1 made a short, crisp sentence I 
came hack to it thinking that I had left 
something out. This feeling was often 
so strong that I could not get away from 
the sentence until I had added something, 
or balanced it, as a rhetorician would say. 
I Anally hit on the cause of my feeling, 
or at least an explanation that seemed 
satisfactory. The place where this tend- 
ency was strong was where the word 
had some closely related synonym, which, 
stored in my subconscious memory, strove 
to express itself and troubled me until 
I dragged it forth and made it a com- 
panion of the word I had used. If I had 
no double associations of words I wrote 
easily, but the flow of thought was 
checked at points where double associa- 
tions existed. There I cither expressed 
my thought twice or underwent a mental 
conflict until I drove the related word 
out of consciousness." 

One group of our "societary" asso- 
ciations is with Greece and another is 
with Rome. Political science brings 
up the one group of associations, social 
science the other. If a writer has but 
one set of associations, a single word 
will fully express his meaning. If. on 
the other hand, he knows two lan- 
guages and has a double set of words, 
each must find expression to relieve the 
subconscious memory. A style of this 
nature is called "literary." Willi the 
single set of expressions, the writer 
seems abrupt. A fluent writer says in 
each sentence or at least in each para- 
graph : "My thought is so in Creek, it 
is so in Latin and finally so and so in 
English." The good writer in this 
sense uses all the synonyms in his own 
or in the reader's mind before he passes 
on to the next topic. He brings up the 
whole range of his reader's sensory 
associations instead of calling for will- 
power to suppress them. Concise. 



straightforward construction calls for 
will-power to follow it. Every idea is 
then expressed once and only once. 
Those who are dominated by sensory 
associations can not readily follow such 
a writer. Like birds, they fly several 
times around a spot before alighting. 
This means that an ornate style is a 
defect and not a mark of genius. 

The study of languages weakens the 
will, says Professor Patten. The study 
of languages prevents the growth of 
motor coordinations : 

"The sensory development of a child is 
prenatal: the motor development is post- 
natal. The delay of motor development 
is due to the fact that bones arc needed 
to serve as fulcrums on which the mus- 
cles act. These hones can not harden 
until after birth. The head is formed be- 
fore birth; the bones solidify after birth. 
It is. of course, the difficulty of child- 
bearing that causes the delay of motor 
development. The sensory stage precedes 
the motor stage of growth by several 
years, and from this fact important con- 
sequences follow. At birth the sensory 
powers arc fairly complete. The stomach 
is ready for food, and the circulatory 
system is active. The early impressions 
of the child come from these sources 
alone; it lacks the motor coordinations 
which make adjustment to the environ- 
ment effective. . . . Only after bones 
grow can it make the motor coordina- 
tions on which adjustment depends. 

"Very different effects follow strong, 
vivid impressions to which the motor 
powers arc not ready to respond. These 
strong stimuli passing over into action 
prematurely tax the motor organs and 
disarrange them. Such effects are per- 
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Professor S. N. Patten, of the t'niversity of 
Pennsylvania, see* reason to fear that what goes 
by the name of Rood tattle ought often to be 
railed an intellectual deficiency. 



manent. and motor strains arc brought 
on that render future development ab- 
normal. W hen a child walks too soon, 
the strains arc readily seen, and it is 
generally recognized that the ill effects 
endure. If this is true of a child a 
year old, would not strong mental ex- 
citement in a child four weeks old pro- 
duce even greater disorders, disturb mo- 
tor development, and. reacting on the 
mental life, make it abnormal? Mental 
disorders arc usually interpreted as 
wrong association of ideas bound to- 
gether by strong sensory connections. 
The derangement is thought to be con- 
fined to the sensory system. The dis- 
orders are, however, not sensory, but 
motor. The premature activity of motor 
powers caused by sensory excitement pro- 
duces strains that persist. The abnormal 
parts when excited arouse trains of 
thought that are disjustive. A strong 
person can repress them ; he can even 
exclude them from consciousness: hut 
when he sleeps or is weakened in any 
way, they intrude into his consciousness." 

Children, then, should not be taught 
two languages. Moreover, they should 
he corrected when they use many ad- 
jectives or words of more than two 
syllables. Only short, concise expres- 
sions can come quickly enough to aid 
a child in his decisions. Any delay in 
the formation of trains of thought re- 
lards action and prevents the growth 
of will-power. Only the child who 
thinks more quickly than he acts can 
develop adjustive reactions and thus 
escape the dominance of sex and senses. 

Motor thought, explains Professor 
Patten, begins not in established mental 
associations but in bodily movements, 
aroused by external contacts. I f move- 
ment precedes thought, action is ad- 
justive. When thought determines 
movement, abnormal mental states or 
other limitations cause thought to flow 
on without any adjustive tests of its 
truth. Normally, each thought should 
start a train of muscular activity lead- 
ing lo adjustment. Thought should be 
transformed into movement and move- 
ment into thought. The morbid in- 
tensity of particular centers prevents 
this by forming a series of related 
ideas instead of transforming thought 
into movement. Visual or word repe- 
titions are thus the marks of morbid- 
ness due to motor strains. This dance 
of sensory ideas with no accompanying 
activity is. however, regarded not as 
a defect but as an excellence. Such 
abnormalities arc regarded as native 
powers when they should be recognized 
as acquired disjustmetits. Few readers 
will be willing to admit this. To do 
so would call into question conven- 
tional standards and strike at cherished 
literary and artistic concepts. 

Professor Patten offers additional il- 
lustrations from the field of art where. 
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he tells us. sex and sensory dominance 
has a crushing power: 

"Time and space can not be directly 
pictured in art ; nor can rest and mo- 
tion be portrayed. These relations are 
brought into consciousness only through 
associations with surfaces and lines. Pic- 
tures are either color masses or per- 
spectives taking the thought beyond the 
visualized surfaces to the real world back 
of them. Most pictures combine these 
two factors, surfaces and linc9. The 
differences among pictures is in the pro- 
portion and relation of these factors. 
If the color masses are in the fore- 
ground, and the lines creating the per- 
spective in the background, the picture 
indicates a sensory dominance on the 
part of its maker. If the lines arc in 
the foreground, and the surfaces are 
thrown into the distance by the perspec- 
tive, the picture creates a motor impres- 
sion and is admired by those with a 
motor dominance. 



"Colored surfaces stop the movement 
of the eyes and give relief to those with 
weak muscular adjustments. Lines keep 
up the muscular tension and give pleasure 
to those who because of strong eye 
muscles really enjoy eye tension. The 
movement and strain force the thought 
from the line into the indefinite back- 
ground. We think of what we do not 
sec instead of the surfaces in sight. This 
gives the basis of clear thought and of 
idealism. 

"The love of color masses may there- 
fore be considered like ornate word ex- 
pressions, an indication of physical de- 
fect. Such people have weak eyes and a 
shortage, not a surplus, of character. 
Movement aids motor dominance. An 
arrest of movement divides up the at- 
tention and gives to the disjustive ele- 
ments of personality a chance for ex- 
pression. The repressed elements in a 
motor personality arc sex and fear. Sur- 
faces are pleasurable that excite sex feel- 
ings or repress sensations of fear. The 



dominant surface associations arc there- 
fore related to either sex or safety. Rich, 
deep colors have a sex association, while 
regularity of outline gives a sense of 
security. Design might be defined as the 
art of making timid people feel safe. 
This end is accomplished by the endless 
repetition of some elementary figure. If 
on approaching a building the observer 
sees a mass of accurate details, he as- 
sumes that the floors have been carefully 
constructed and that the elevator has 
been recently inspected. 

"Domes always give the same sense of 
relief. 

"A building with no visible roof gives 
to timid people a feeling of instability. 
Regular fences likewise arouse a feeling 
of safety. Banks seem to remove the 
fear of their depositors by supplying a 
multitude of bars and posts, ostensibly to 
protect the deposits ; but any observant 
person realizes that the real protection 
lies in the vaults and not in these 
shams." 



PAUL EHRLICH'S JUSTIFICATION OF THE CAPTURE OF 
MEDICINE BY THE NEW CHEMISTRY 



M 



ORE immediately practical 
than any other scientific 
development of our time is 
the subjection of the science 
of medicine to the princi- 
ples of chemistry. This is technically 
described as chemiothcrapcutics. The 
importance of regarding medicine as 
a branch of chemistry and not as an 
independent science is manifest when 
we remember the therapeutic mysteries 
for a solution of which mankind is now 
desperately groping. One of these is 
the problem of cancer. Another has 
to do with tuberculosis. A third re- 
lates to the sclerosis which is such a 
scourge to the middle-aged. Finally 
we have the problems growing out of 
diabetic conditions and the function of 
the kidneys. 
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Paul khrlich. the discoverer of the chemistry 
of cure, vindicate* chcniiotherapy from the at- 
tacks of thime do not believe in laboratory 
methods in medicine. 



Evidence ts not wanting that an ele- 
ment among the scientists of medicine 
look with misgivings upon the invasion 
of their province by specialists from 
other and, it may be, remote fields. 
After all, it is urged, medicine is one 
of the sciences, just as biology is. It 
should cherish a certain independence 
lest the faddist find it too much at the 
mercy of mere theory. This line of 
reasoning found little favor, however, 
so far as the new chemistry is con- 
cerned, in the presentation of the sub- 
ject the other day before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Medicine in London 
by Doctor Paul Ehrlich. This most re- 
nowned of living specialists in the field 
of medicine championed chemiotherapy 
as the newest branch of the science of 
synthetic chemistry. It aims, as The 
British Medical Journal observes, at 
the cure of disease by rationalized 
chemical principles founded on the re- 
sults of exact chemical research. In 
the past, new remedies for disease have 
been found — or have been stumbled 
upon — by empirical methods alone. 
New medicinal herbs have been brought 
to light by the traveler or botanist, new 
chemical compounds have been intro- 
duced by the synthetical ahemist. Both 
herbs and drugs have been given to the 
patients afflicted with various diseases. 
If the result was happy, it was hailed 
as a new triumph of the therapeutic 
art. 

That was the old method. 

The time has come when the newer 
method of drugging diseases must 
be taken into account, observes our 
British medical contemporary. It is the 
method advocated by the chemists who 
have captured medicine, the chemio- 
therapists, of whom Paul Ehrlich is 
the head. Their problem is to find the 



chemical that will kill the parasite 
causing a disease without killing the 
patient. Such is the method which 
gave to the world the greatest thera- 
peutic discovery since vaccination — 
salvarsan. Nevertheless, the great 
value of the discovery as well as of 
the principle itself has been minimized 
and even denied upon the basis of 
clinical experience. Now Paul Ehrlich 
answers his critics in an utterance the 
translation of which he has authorized 
and approved: 

"The step from the laboratory to prac- 
tice^ — to the bedside — is an extraordina- 
rily difficult and dangerous one, a step 
which can be taken only with the greatest 
care. Its difficulty and danger arc in the 
main based upon two factors: 

"I. On the fact that in the case of men 
there exist so-called idiosyncrasies, forms 
of supersensitiveness which do not occur 
in the case of animals. So. for instance, 
it is known that with a large number of 
thoroly healthy persons the consumption 
of harmless articles of food, such as 
strawberries, crabs, etc., brings about un- 
pleasant skin eruptions, and almost half 
the known remedies can incite such phe- 
nomena of supersensitivity. It will not 
be a cause of surprise, therefore, that 
such phenomena may occur in a particu- 
larly serious form with the employment 
of therapeutic agencies which contain 
such powerfully acting radicals as arsenic 
and mercury. . . , 

"2. It has been shown that certain ill- 
nesses of a constitutional nature can 
cause a supersensibility. Thus, for in- 
stance, tuberculosis of the suprarenal 
glands, the so-called Addison's disease, is 
an illness which, according to the ob- 
servations of Wechselmann and myself, 
brings about a severe supersensitiveness 
of the patients to arsenic compounds. 
The same applies to the status lymphati- 
cus, which, as has already long been 
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known, must he regarded as a type of the 
constitutional lack of resistance and su- 
persensitivencss. 

"Furthermore, the seat and location of 
the disease may also bring about super- 
sensibility, a supcrscnsibility which is ex- 
cited by the so-called 'local reaction.' 
We arc indebted to the master mind of 
Robert Koch for the first knowledge of 
this peculiar phenomenon — the well- 
known focal tuberculin reaction. Exactly 
similar reactions may, however, occur 
when the parasites arc rapidly dissolved 
in a focus filled with parasites. Then 
under the influence of the liberated 
toxin an irritation of the tissues sets in 
which is connected with hyperaemia and 
swelling, and which is known in the case 
of the luetic' illnesses as 'Jarisch-Herx- 
heimer's reaction.'" 

The problem resolves itself thus into 
what Ehrlich calls "therapeutic tac- 
tics." If the tactics be defective, the 
battle will not be won. Hence the dis- 
appointing results of chemiothcrapy in 
the hands of those with inadequate ex- 
perience and equipment. It will often 
happen that a disease may be stamped 
out by one or two injections. The 
parasites in the body of the host will 
be killed. The swift effect is due part- 
ly to prompt action and partly to the 
freedom of complications of the kind 
already noted. What are the ultimate 
causes, however, of so favorable a 
result ? 

"Typical anti-bodies can be shown to 
l>c produced fairly rapidly by the de- 
struction of parasites, and especially of 
protozoa. Hence, it is quite evident that 
this adjuvant action of the organism 
ought to be eminently efficacious. For if 
the medicine has destroyed not the whole 
of the parasites, but only 95 per cent., the 
remaining 5 per cent, may succumb to the 
influence of the antibodies which are rap- 
idly formed. If this is the case, the 
Therapia slerilisans magna [great ster- 
ilizing remedy] is attained. Unfortunate- 
ly, it has been shown that this salutary 
process may frequently be minimized by 
the biological properties of the parasites. 
For it may happen that a number of the 
parasites which survive the first injection 
escape destruction by the serum cither 
wholly or in part, and subsequently 
change into new varieties which have lie- 
come serum-proof, and arc now known 
as a 'relapsing crop.' " 

In the case of parasites which can 
form relapsing crops, great difficulties 
occur in the treatment. The auxiliary 
forces of the body fail to act. It be- 
comes necessary to destroy the whole 
of the parasites all at once by means 
of drugs. Owing to its great power of 
adaptation, a single germ, surviving, 
may cause the infection to break out 
afresh. 

Why is it that some of the germs 
escape infection in this way? Ehrlich 
replies : 

"If an exactly definable quantity of an 
antiseptic is added to a liquid containing 
bacteria, a complete disinfection takes 
place; not a single germ escapes the de- 



structive influence. But such ideal con- 
ditions do not obtain in living organisms. 
Even in disinfecting a room wc some- 
times find that in certain places, in the 
so-called 'dead comers' formed by gas 
or water pipes, and so on, the disinfect- 
ing gas does not act sufficiently. In like 
manner the parasites which have settled 
in such "dead corners' of the organism 
are not reached by the drug. 

"Practical tests, however, have quickly 
taught us where such 'dead corners' are 
to be found in the organism. The prin- 
cipal one is the hollow situated between 
the spinal cord and the dura, which is 
filled with a liquid as clear as water and 
almost entirely free from cells and al- 
bumin, the cerebro-spinal fluid. This 
condition of the cerebro-spinal fluid can 
only be accounted for by the fact that 
the cells by which it is secreted are in a 
high degree impervious to most of the 
constituents of the organism, albumin, 
for example, and that they only permit a 
limited quantity of substances with small 
molecules to pass through. The drugs 
with more complex molecules arc thus 
kept back, as albumin is. and cannot get 
into the cerebro-spinal fluid. Should, 
therefore, parasites be lodged here, it is 
impossible for the drug to attack them. 
This localization of the parasites is of 
very special importance in connection 
with the parasyphilitic diseases, tabes and 
paralysis." 

Summing up, Ehrlich insists that the 
chemical principle of attacking disease 
has triumphed, whatever its critics may 
infer from their own personal experi- 
ence. He ventures to predict that the 
next five years will revolutionize the 
therapeutic practice of mankind because 
we shall have advances of the highest 
importance in the field of chemio- 
thcrapy. One point he concedes. 
Considering the enormous number of 
chemical combinations which must be 
taken into consideration in the struggle 
with disease, it will always be a caprice 
of fortune or of intuition that decides 
which investigator gets into his hands 
the substances which turn out to be 
the best for fighting a particular dis- 



ease, or who it may be that happens 
upon the basic foundations or sub- 
stances as weapons in the fight. The 
chances of finding the true chemical 
agent will be increased with the in- 
crease in the number of investigators. 
Whereupon the London Lancet com- 
ments: 

"The basis of the new medicine has 
been the recognition, or at least the par- 
tial recognition, alike of the way in which 
the infective diseases work us harm and 
of the way in which the unaided body 
strives to combat the attack. The con- 
nection of many infectious maladies with 
the presence of germs was obvious, but 
frank allowance had to be made for the 
fact that not in all such diseases had we 
succeeded in seeing the actual micro- 
organism which was at the root of the 
trouble, while the natural history of the 
different occurrences had huge gaps. 
Wc knew, for example, that in many of 
these diseases one attack conferred an al- 
most perfect immunity against subse- 
quent attacks, but we knew nothing as 
to the way in which this immunity was 
won. and we knew that in nearly every 
case the use of drugs was able to do 
little or nothing to cut short the natural 
course of these often common maladies. 
. . . Gradually wc have come to learn 
something of the complex method by 
which the animal body defends itself 
against the assaults of micro-organisms ; 
and our knowledge, incomplete tho it 
may be, has enabled us to devise methods 
of aiding the efforts of the body to get 
rid of the invading germs. Gradually wc 
have learned, and for this knowledge we 
are in great part indebted to Professor 
Ehrlich, that both the tissues of the body 
and the bodies of bacteria and other dis- 
ease-causing organisms are vulnerable be- 
cause they possess particular points of 
attack. . . . The new science of treat- 
ment has done much, and yet those who 
know most of the matter cannot but feel 
that we arc as yet only at the beginning 
of the subject. If wc have learned so 
much in the few years in which the mat- 
ter has been studied, what is the prospect 
of the future? An almost boundless 
field of possibilities is opening before us." 




THE FIELD OF tiATTI.E OF CIIEMIOTIIKRAPY 

In the laboratory of inorganic chemintry of the Sorbonne in Paris are te*1ed many of the 
chemical formula* which provide cures for disease. In some instance* hundred* of combinations 
mu»t be "tried out" before hitting upon the one chemical compound which would atrve the pur* 
pone of a dotage capable of curing. 
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THE GREATEST DISCOVERY IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
SINCE THAT OF THE HERTZIAN WAVES 



THE Goldschmidt system of 
wireless telegraphy, of which 
so much has been heard 
in the past month, differs 
widely from any of the other 
well-known systems, according to the 
account of it provided by London En- 
gineering. It has been clearly foreseen 
for the last ten years, we read, that the 
ideal method of producing electric 
waves would be in some form of high- 
frequency machine producing the nec- 
essary amount of oscillating energy 
without necessitating the employment 
of an arc or a spark. The main differ- 
ences in the apparatus at present in use 
center in what is called the high-fre- 
quency generator. The existing sys- 
tems of wireless telegraphy may be 
divided into two classes, according to 
the type of high-frequency generator 
used. In the first class, the production 
of high-frequency currents depends on 
spark discharges giving groups of os- 
cillations and therefore intermittent 
trains of ether waves. In the second 
class, the generator produces oscilla- 
tions which for practical purposes may 
be treated as continuous and therefore 
as giving continuous ether waves. To 
the first class belong the Marconi and 
Telefunken systems and to the second 
class the Poulsen, the Galletti and the 
Goldschmidt systems. The application 
of a new principle in the last-named 
system causes it just now to be hailed 
by some experts in the scientific press 
as the embodiment of the greatest dis- 
covery in wireless telegraphy since the 
revelation of the Hertzian waves 
amazed mankind. 

Altho, to quote the expert, Doctor 
J. A. Fleming. F.R.S., in London 
tttre, nearly all the radio-telegraphy in 
the world is now conducted by means 
of intermittent condenser oscillations, 
great efforts are being made to perfect 
suitable high-frequency, high-power al- 
ternators producing persistent or un- 
interrupted oscillations. The advent of 
a commercial machine of this kind will 
make it a formidable rival to the exist- 
ing system. With reference to long- 
distance wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony, he adds, the practical solution 
seems to reside in the perfection of 
some simple, easily managed form of 
high-frequency alternator. 

With the invention of the Gold- 
schmidt alternator, according to the 
London periodical, there came into ex- 
istence a practical machine which gives 
a considerable output of high-fre- 
quency energy. To quote the language 
of another expert's account in the Lon- 
don Outlook: 

"The Goldschmidt high-frequency al- 
ternator exactly fulfils the requirements 
of long-distance communication in that 
it produces electric oscillations directly in 



the machine, in amounts limited only 
by the size of the machine, and with a 
regularity and certainty that can only be 
obtained by mechanical as opposed to 
physical means. The aerial is connected 
directly to the machine and the machine 
is set in rotation, and delivers a per- 
fectly regular and continuous train of 
undamped oscillations into the aerial. 
No attention is required beyond that 
given to the ordinary dynamo of the 
central-station type, and the machine 
possesses the same constancy and re- 
liability as an ordinary low-frequency 
central-station alternator." 

There is a number of advantages in 
systems producing trains of undamped 
waves which arc not attained in any 
spark system and which arc set forth 
by our expert thus: 

"(i) The energy is given out con- 
tinuously instead of intermittently, there- 
by giving a greater efficiency and reduc- 
ing the size of the installation and ef- 
fecting economy in Working. 

"(3) The trains of waves emitted from 
a large station, if undamped (as is the 
case in the Goldschmidt), do not disturb 
stations equipped on the spark system. 
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At present the greater proportion of the 
ordinary commercial wireless traffic is 
carried on by the spark system, and such 
traffic can proceed without interruption, 
even in close proximity to a Goldschmidt 
shore station radiating hundreds of 
horse-power of undamped oscillating 
energy. . . . 

"(3) Stations operating on an un- 
damped system are undoubtedly less 
troubled by atmospheric disturbances 
than spark stations. This is of the very 
highest importance where several of the 
stations are situated in tropical countries. 

"(4) A further advantage of the Gold- 
schmidt system is that a more sensitive 
form of receiving apparatus can be cm- 
ployed than is the case in spark systems. 
This fact, combined with the much 
sharper tuning of which the undamped 
train is capable, renders stations equipped 
on the Goldschmidt system less liable to 
interference from other stations and also 
enables them to communicate further 
with the same aerial energy than is the 
case with stations operating on spark 
systems— another factor for economy." 

Perhaps one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the system occurs in the means 
adopted for cutting up the signals into 
dots and dashes as required hy the 
Morse alphabet. In spark systems the 
whole power of the supply has to be 
interrupted betsveen each signal sent. 
This fact alone renders the transmis- 
sion of high-speed signals with an 
amount of power of the order of mag- 
nitude of a hundred kilowatts a matter 
of very great difficulty. The signals of 
the Goldschmidt system are cut up in 
an entirely different manner — by inter- 
rupting the magnetizing current of the 
machine. This current is only four per 
cent, of the total energy put into the 
aerial. 

Stations operating on the Gold- 
schmidt system are normally inaudible 
with the ordinary commercial receiv- 
ing apparatus. If, however, it is de- 
sired that ordinary wireless installa- 
tions, such as ships, shall receive the 
( roidscbtnidt signals, this can be ef- 
fected by the movement of a single 
switch, which so changes the magneti- 
zation of the machine that the signals 
are received as a clear musical tone or 
note. Owing to the extreme sharpness 
of tuning possible with the Goldschmidt 
system, moreover, separate messages 
can be sent from the same aerial in 
two directions simultaneously, and 
separate messages can be received 
on the same aerial from two directions 
at once. 

A powerful group of British finan- 
ciers will shortly take over all the pat- 
ents and rights of the Goldschmidt 
system, it is announced, which will 
then be worked by an English company. 
None of the shares of this company 
will be offered for public subscription 
anvwhere. 
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SIR RAY LANKESTER'S PLEA FOR A SCIENTIFIC MODE 

OF DANCING 



IT SEEMS obvious to that re- 
nowned evolutionist, Sir Ray 
I^ankester, that dancing must 
have some function to perform 
in the evolution of society or it 
would not have persisted. This being 
so, it behooves us, he says, to ascertain 
what that function is in order to 
arrive at a definite conclusion with 
reference to its utility either to the 
individual or to the race. Does a ca- 
pacity to dance equip the human being 
for the struggle with his environment? 

Unfortunately, these considerations 
arc lost sight of in the present deluge 
of discussion in the concentration of 
our thoughts upon the morality or the 
beauty of the dance. Dancing may be 
esthetic. It may be moral. It may be 
neither. These are, however, subor- 
dinate considerations, that is, from the 
standpoint of strict science. Nor is 
there any definite perception in the 
general mind that what we need may 
be not so much a more moral dance 
nor even a more beautiful dance but a 
more scientific dance. We have to 
ask ourselves: What is the origin and 
essential nature of dancing? I)o ani- 
mals dance? What is its early history 
in the record of man's ascent up the 
long slope leading from the prehistoric 
man to our own state of culture ? The 
answers to these questions would in- 
dicate that in dancing we have the 
mechanism of natural selection. Says 
Sir Ray Lankester in a paper quoted 
by the London Telegraph: 

"To dance is to trip with measured 
steps, and, whilst primarily referring to 
human movement, the word is seconda- 
rily applied to rapid rhythmic movements 
even of inanimate objects. Rhythm is 
what distinguishes dancing from ordinary 
movement of progression or from simple 
gesture or mere antics. Dancing on the 
part of man or animal implies a sense of 
rhythm. Tho not common amongst 
animals, it is exhibited by many birds, 
by spiders, and by some crustaceans ! 
Rhythm is an essential feature of the 
sequence of sounds which we call 
'music' The singing of birds is related 
to their perception of and pleasure in 
rhythm, and it is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that they should also dance. It 
is, however, curious that the birds which 
'dance" arc not the 'singing birds,' and 
that there are many birds which neither 
sing nor dance. The dancing of birds is 
usually part of the 'display' of the males 
for the purpose of attracting the females 
at the breeding season. It is well known 
in some African cranes, as well as in rails 
and other similar birds, and may be wit- 
nessed at the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don. Other birds 'strut' rather than 
dance, whilst displaying their plumage, as. 
for instance, the turkey and pheasant tribe 
and the bustards. Parrots and cockatoos 
will often make a rhythmical up-and- 
down movement of the neck in time to 



music, but usually the 'dance' is the ac- 
companiment of definite emotion. The 
male spider of some species courts the 
female by making dancing movements and 
posing itself in a very curious way. so 
as to display a spot of bright color on 
the head to her observation. The same 
kind of movement and action has been 
observed in marine shrimp-like creatures. 
Some spiders arc excited and made to 
dance by the vibrating note of a tuning- 
fork set going near them." 

All the evidence points to the con- 
clusion that only those males who could 
charm the female through the medium 
of the dance participated completely in 
the task of perpetuating their species. 
The best dancers, using the taste of 
the female as a criterion, left progeny. 
The cumulative effect was to render 
the dancing tendency stronger and 
stronger. The reasoning works out to 
the inference, nay, the certainty, that 
we shall dance more and more. This 
is the testimony of history. Never was 
dancing so widely diffused. There is 
said to be some subtle connection be- 
tween the capacity to dance well and 
the capacity to triumph in the struggle 
for existence. This inference has ref- 
erence to the race rather than to the 
individual, however. Dancing is thus 
an instance of a capacity which bene- 
fits an individual less than it does a 
race. The dancing races have survived 
the breeds of men to whom rhythmic 
movement was not congenial. The 
point is that dancing is essentially a 
cooperative feat. The savages dance 
wildly, but they can never dance in 
unison for long without coining to 
blows. To this day the imperfectly 
civilized tend to end their dances in 
a rout. To be able to dance long and 
rhythmically with many others simul- 
taneously is evidence of a socialized 
instinct. Thus we find the French the 
best dancers when it comes to move- 
ments in harmony in crowded ball 
rooms, and it is the French who arc 
the most civilized of peoples. The an- 
cient Greeks were the ablest dancers of 
antiquity, applying the test of harmo- 
nized cooperation on the part of great 
groups. From their dances proceeded 
their tragedies, their cults, their litera- 
ture. Says the writer further: 

"Dancing is the universal and most 
primitive expression of that sense of 
rhythm which is a widely distributed at- 
tribute of the nervous system in animals 
generally. In primitive men it is a sim- 
ple but often very violent demonstration 
of strong emotion, such as social joy, re- 
ligious exaltation, martial ardor, or ama- 
tory passion. The voice and the facial 
muscles, as well as those of the limbs and 
body, are affected, and the dancers de- 
rive an intense pleasure from the excite- 
ment, which so far from exhausting them 
leads them on to more and more violent 



rhythmic or undulatory action. In its 
purest form this ecstatic condition is seen 
in the spinning dervishes. It was devel- 
oped into the mad and dangerous festivals 
of the worshippers of Bacchus and other 
deities in ancient Greece. It has been 
seen in medieval Europe as the dancing 
mania and tarantism. The liability to this 
and similar forms of 'mania' lurks beneath 
the surface among populations which 
are nevertheless staid and phlegmatic 
in their usual behavior. The Romans 
in ancient times recognized its unhealthy 
character, and tho fond of ceremonial 
dances and theatrical shows, and even of 
the performances of dancing girls from 
Greece and the East, disapproved of 
dancing on the part of a Roman citizen. 
Cicero says, 'As a rule no one dances 
when sober unless he is. for the moment, 
out of his mind.' " 

Now, it is gravely to be feared that 
the extreme mode favored in some 
modern dances is a reversion to type 
rather than an evolution. The tango, 
the turkey-trot and the later develop- 
ments of these lay stress ui*>n the ac- 
complishment of the individual rather 
than upon the beauty of movement in 
which groups associate themselves. 
We arc adopting the principle of the 
primitive savage rather than that of 
the Greek. A truly scientific dance 
would involve a coordinated movement 
on the part of large groups moving in 
harmony through the sense of rhythm. 
No doubt, then, some primitive and 
savage instinct is asserting itself in the 
modern man — a characteristic of great 
utility to the individual, but of danger 
to the race. 

"In the dances of savages and primitive 
peoples, some kind of music is always 
found associated with dancing, the one 
helping and developing the other; they 
are descendants of one parentage. Very 
commonly, too, some kind of 'acting'— the 
representation of a hunt, a fight, or a 
love adventure— is an important feature 
of such dancing. Modern popular and 
Court dances arc intimately connected 
with and dependent on special music, 
the rhythm and variation of time and 
strength in which is, as it were, illustrated 
by the dancing, and serves to guide it and 
to keep the dancers in unison. The sig- 
nification behind all such modern dancing 
io courtship — the addresses of the man to 
the woman, and her elusive reception or 
rejection of them" 

It is this last consideration which 
gives such importance to the revival of 
savagery in modern dancing. Evolu- 
tion proves, apparently, that whatever 
quality charms the female will Ik- trans- 
mitted by the male to his descendants. 
In the light of the most modern forms 
of the dance, it is to l>c expected that 
the next few generations will exhibit 
many of the qualities of the savage, 
One consolation is that the savage has 
many noble trails. 
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THE NEED OF A MORE ROMANTIC 
MATHEMATICS 



iRE the problems con- 
fronting the mathemati- 
cians of the world less 
severely technical in 
their nature, we read in 
the Revue Scientifique of Paris, the 
laity would long since have taken sides 
one way or the other in the contest 
now raging between the romantic 
school and the so-called impossibilists. 
The echoes of the conflict do now and 
then reach the man in the street. We 
hear of the difference between the 
geometry of Riemann and the geometry 
of Lobatchcvsky without grasping the 
practical importance of the contro- 
versy. Again, we are told of the late 
Henri Poincarc that he submitted 
transcendental problems on the consti- 
tution and origin of the universe to the 
test of the infinitesimal calculus. That 
scandalized the impossibilists — but who 
knows why? Fewer still there are who 
could name the world's greatest mathe- 
matician to-day. What layman, again, 
could give an intelligent opinion as to 
whether or not the spirited discussion 
regarding the existence of a fourth di- 
mension is worth the time spent upon 
it? 

The fact is that in mathematics just 
now there has arisen a powerful ro- 
mantic movement. It is deplored by 
many able mathematicians but it exists. 
Mathematical law, says Doctor John 
Johnston, in London Knowledge, is 
consistent and continuous within its 
own sphere — that of calculation — but it 
will never enable us to discover what 
is or is not in actual existence. In so 
far as our calculations can give us 
knowledge as to things existing, this 
knowledge must be involved in the data 
of these calculations and these data 
must be got' by experience. A third 
dimension does not imply a fourth any 
more than a third apple implies a 
fourth on a boy's table. The crux of 
the controversy is found in Professor 
Johnston's challenge of a statement 
that "assuming the truth of the prin- 
ciple of the continuity of mathematical 
law, the fourth and higher dimensions 
do actually exist — the existence of a 
third dimension implying the existence 
of a fourth." It is not, however, a case 
<>f mathematical law at all. We have 
no reason to believe that because cer- 
tain mathematical expressions corre- 
spond to existing things, the new ones 
must have something in existence to 
correspond to them. 

"Of course, there may be a fourth 
dimension and many more dimensions. 
There may be invisible apples — of ex- 
treme tenuity— on our tables, invisible 
trees in our gardens, invisible cats at our 
firesides and invisible planets in our solar 
system. All that we can say is that we 
have no evidence of the existence of 



these apples or these trees or these eats 
or these planets or of the fourth dimen- 
sion. 

"There is much about us that is beyond 
our grasp. We cannot conceive of space 
as being either limited or unlimited. We 
cannot think of a boundary beyond which 
space is no more. Nor can we think of 
space as going on — far beyond the 
furthest star, if there is one— for ever. 
Our belief in cause and effect— that every- 
thing occurring or existing must have a 
cause — is inconsistent with our belief in 
the existence of the world. We are on 
safe ground only when we keep within 
the limits of experience, or of what fol- 
lows closely from the known facts of 
experience. If we reason too far from 
these facts— tho our reasonings may be 
quite logical— we land ourselves in in- 
consistencies. It is worse if we leave 
our reason and follow our ii 
instead." 

On the other hand, it is contended by 
able experts of the romantic school that 
we must not confuse pure mathematics 
with applied mathematics. Sir George 
Darwin points out in an address repro- 
duced by London Nature that pure 
mathematics never err in their results. 
Deductions made from their application 
to other sciences must depend upon the 
greater or less exactness of the hy- 
potheses on which the application is 
based. An example is afforded by the 
marvelous and complex calculations of 
Laplace and Lagrange, who thought 
they had proved the absolute stability 
of the solar system when there is no 
such stability. The calculations of the 
two great Frenchmen remain a model 
of elegance and rigorous precision. 
Unfortunately they started from false 
premises. They supposed that all the 
bodies of the system possess an abso- 
lute rigidity, whereas there is no star 
absolutely rigid. If they were so, then 
Lagrange's famous prophecy regarding 
the eternal duration of the solar system 
would be true. The calculation is often 
cited as evidence that mathematics 
must not be imaginative; but in reality 
it is a triumph of pure mathematics 
with a wrong application. The error in 
the original assumption vitiated the re- 
sult. An error in adding a column of 
figures will appear in the result with- 
out discrediting the process of addition. 

There is no lack of instances vindicat- 
ing the romantic school of mathematics 
in its use of the poetical imagination. 
Thus, writes Doctor F. T. Del Marmol 
on the other side of the controversy in 
London Knowledge, astronomical trigo- 
nometry enables us to calculate the dis- 
tance separating us from Mars. Kinet- 
ics tells us that in order to revolve 
around the earth in twenty-four hours 
the red planet would need to possess an 
orbital velocity of alxiut nine thousand 
miles a second Besides, dynamics tells 



us that if a body revolves around an- 
other, at the mean Martian distance of 
one hundred and thirty million miles, 
with a velocity of nine thousand miles 
a second, the central body requires a 
mass nearly one hundred thousand mil- 
lion times greater than that possessed 
by the earth. And the same reasoning 
applies to every celestial body except 
the moon. For instance, were Alpha 
Ccntauri, the nearest star to the solar 
system, to revolve around us, we should 
require for our poor little abode a mass 
many millions of times greater than 
that calculated by Lord Kelvin for the 
whole of the visible universe. So, if 
we are compelled to recognize that it 
is not the stars which gravitate around 
us in twenty-four hours but that it is 
our earth which performs its rotation 
in one day, we have been forced to ac- 
cept this conclusion not only from con- 
venience but also as an irresistible con- 
sequence of a purely mathematical 
reasoning : 

"It is not only in such complex matters 
that mathematics show us their power and 
their beauty. The simplest problem af- 
fords them boundless opportunities. For 
example, if we ask algebra for two num- 
bers of which the sum shall be four and 
the product twenty, i gives us as a result 
two imaginary quantities: the first is two 
plus the imaginary unit multiplied unto 
four, and the second is two minus the 
same imaginary unit multiplied also unto 
four. And yet, tho none of these num- 
bers be real, their algebraic sum is four, 
and their algebraic product is twenty, as 
required. It is as if this noble and in- 
fallible science, while reminding us gently 
—by giving us imaginary quantities— that 
we were talking nonsense in asking for 
such an unreal thing, wants at the same 
time to show that even things which are 
physically impossible to us are not out- 
side her powerful grasp. Do they not 
give us the weight of a double star as 
easily as scales give us the weight of a 
loaf? 

"It is they, the majestic and poetical 
mathematics, the charming friends who 
always tell the truth, who never deceive, 
flatter or discourage, who have pointed 
out to Professor Bickerton the secrets of 
the partial impact in the birth of the new 
stars, they who gave Adams and Le 
Vcrrier news of the existence of Neptune 
before Galle discovered the most remote 
of the known planets, they, in short, who 
have whispered to Sir Joshua Thomson 
the romance of the electrons, those ulti- 
mate particles of matter which perhaps 
the eye of man will never sec!" 

Nor need we be amazed at the plea 
of the mathematician of genius to be 
taken seriously as an imaginative ar- 
tist. Music, in its truest aspects, is a 
department of mathematics. The gen- 
ius of a Wagner is in its essential 
character mathematical. Mathematics 
is the only law of music. 
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SEX EDUCATION AS ITS FRIENDS AND ITS 

FOES VIEW IT 



THE question whether sex hy- 
giene should or should not be 
taught in the schools is at 
present arousing intense in- 
terest throughout the nation. 
Arguments pro and con may be heard 
on all sides. Religious, educational and 
medical societies debate the problems 
involved. Organizations favoring in- 
struction in sex hygiene already exist 
in twenty-two States of the Union, and 
an American Federation for Sex Hy- 
giene brings these organizations into 
closer relation and secures cooperation 
amongst them. On the whole, the pres- 
ent tendency is to affirm the need of 
sex education for the young. But 
powerful counter-currents may be dis- 
cerned. The Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, after indorsing Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young's plan for a lecture course on 
sex hygiene, received so many protests 
that it decided to abandon the course, 
A majority of Chicago citizens seem- 
ingly think that such topics "might bet- 
ter be taught at home." The American 
Federation of Catholic Societies has 
also refused to countenance the move- 
ment; while America and other Roman 
Catholic papers are devoting more and 
more space to the exposure of what 
they regard as the dangers of the new 
propaganda. 

One of the ablest documents dealing 
with the question is that lately pub- 
lished by a special committee which 
made its report to the Fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography held in Washington some 
months ago. It seems that in connec- 
tion with the Congress a letter was sent 
out to a large number of educators, 
medical men and social workers, asking 
their opinions on the following ques- 
tions: 1. The importance of educating 
the young in the physiology and hy- 
giene of sex: 2. The practicability of 
introducing sex teaching into schools 
and colleges; 3. The matter and meth- 
ods of proposed instruction. In by far 
the larger number of cases, we arc told, 
the answers received were quite fav- 
orable to the suggestions. 

The Committee offers a general out- 
line of a plan for sex education, of 
which the gist is as follows : Sex in- 
struction has a purely practical aim, its 
purpose being "to impart such knowl- 
edge of sex at each period of the child's 



life as may be necessary to preserve 
health, develop right thinking and con- 
trol conduct." A further aim is "to de- 
velop a healthier public sentiment in 
regard to sex, which will make it pos- 
sible to discuss with more freedom than 
is now customary the grave hygienic 
and moral dangers to the individual and 
the community which grow out of the 
violation of the physical and moral 
laws governing sex life and the 
sacred processes of human reproduc- 
tion." This instruction must not, how- 
ever, "seek to create interest and 
awaken curiosity in the subject with 
which it deals, but merely to satisfy the 
curiosity which spontaneously arises in 
the child's mind." 

Detailed descriptions of external hu- 
man anatomy and human embryology 
are discountenanced, while emphasis is 
laid upon the importance of providing 
proper physical exercize for the young, 
the value of which, "in its bearing on 
the control of the sex instinct, is so 
generally recognized that it needs no 
further emphasis here." The scientific 
basis of sex instruction is to be laid in 
the nature-study classes in the elemen- 
tary schools, and in the more systematic 
instruction in biology and hygiene in 
the secondary schools' and colleges. 
This scientific instruction must be re- 
inforced by ethical instruction, both di- 
rect and indirect. "Appeals to the 
sense of personal self-respect and 
purity and to the instinct of chivalry 
can be effectively made in the earliest 
years of adolescence, and even before." 

Good reading is urged as one of the 
best indirect means of ethical instruc- 
tion — the most effective, in fact, which 
is at present available in the public 
schools. Then for the purpose of out- 
lining more specifically the character 
of the instruction adapted to various 
ages, the life of the pupil is divided 
into four periods, during each of which 
it is pointed out just what instruction 
should l>e imparted. Since parents who 
would naturally be expected to give 
much of this instruction to their chil- 
dren are generally unqualified and un- 
willing to do so. it is advocated that 
courses of lectures be provided for them 
at public expense. Courses in sex mo- 
rality under the auspices of Boys' Clubs 
and Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions are also favored. 



Finally, the Committee emphasizes 
the necessity of good judgment and 
tact in introducing sex instruction into 
the schools. "It should be introduced 
only when teachers can be found or 
trained who are competent to give it. 
and when public sentiment will support 
it," On the other hand, "undue weight 
must not be given to the difficulties at- 
tending such instruction even under 
present conditions, inasmuch as even 
occasional mistakes will do far less 
harm than allowing children to continue 
to gain this knowledge, as many of 
them do now, from impure sources." 

This report undoubtedly expresses 
the attitude of a growing number of 
people. We find, for instance, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus 
of Harvard University, recognizing, at 
the recent Congress of School Hygiene 
in Buffalo, that a great change in public 
opinion has taken place in regard to sex 
hygiene, and urging that false modesty 
should be thrown aside. To quote his 
exact words : 

"A remarkable change in public opinion 
has taken place in regard to sex hygiene, 
using the term in its broadest sense. The 
policy of silence was almost universal. 
Medical discoveries have contributed to 
the shift in public opinion, which also has 
been moved by the many signs of physical 
deterioration consequent on the rush to 
city life. Fathers and mothers feel a new 
duty toward their children. Churches 
take a new interest. 

"The most important question is: 
What force can now be put in play 
against the formidable evils which grave- 
ly threaten the very life of the race? 
No one force or agency can be com- 
pletely relied on. Attack must be made 
against the three principal causes of pres- 
ent evil conditions : First, lust in men : 
second, complete lack of moral principle 
in certain classes of women; third, de- 
pravity of those who make commerce of 
these two. 

"Commercialized vice should be at- 
tacked in all its forms by all the powers 
of the law. The ancient policies of tol- 
eration and licensed segregation must be 
uprooted. Segregation has nowhere been 
successful. Regulation is a confessed 
failure. The laws against undesirable 
marriages need to be revised. 

"Public progress in regard to sex hy- 
giene and eugenics is to be procured 
chiefly through educational methods. The 
work must be done delicately and with- 
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out interference with parental rights or 

religious conviction." 

Many daily and weekly papers are in 
sympathy with this attitude. The Chi- 
cago Tribune, for instance, says: "It is 
not a question of whether the youth 
should remain ignorant or be in- 
structed. It is a question whether it 
shall be well or ill instructed." The 
Los Angeles Graphic thinks that ninety 
per cent, of American parents at pres- 
ent "dodge" the responsibility of in- 
structing their children properly in sex 
matters. A writer in Collier's Weekly 
adds : 

"All the time that this controversy is 
going Kick and forth the clinching argu- 
ment for teaching sex hygiene is being 
cried in agonies; sons and daughter* by 
the score are constantly being heaped in 
sacririce upon the altar of prudery. The 
sob of a mother whose baby must go 
through life blind localise of some one's 
ignorance is an argument for sex educa- 
tion that dories the glibbest debater." 

On the other hand, a correspondent 
of the New York Independent calls the 
idea of sex education "the most vicious 
of all the wild, indiscreet and danger- 
ous suggestions made in behalf of the 
human race." "What can sane, edu- 
cated and well-meaning people be 
thinking of?" he asks. 

"The world is growing better all the 
time and will continue if let alone on 
such subjects as this. Personally, I would 
prefer to handle the most violent explo- 
sives known and advocate it for others 
rather than fall into error on the ques- 
tion of "sex education.' If I can't teach 
my children what they should know and 
what they should not know, and do it at 
the proper time. I certainly would not 
delegate it to the public school teachers 



or others, who may or may not have 
children, and the desire to 'teach' this 
dangerous matter most likely comes from 
the latter class. 'Building up barriers 
against temptation and avoiding the dan- 
ger of exciting undue curiosity' is all very 
well, but that certainly rightfully belongs 
to parents and not the public. Any in- 
telligent person knows that of all curious 
things on earth children take first rank, 
so lead them into right channels (and 
only parents can do this) that their curi- 
osity may find vent on healthy subjects 
and minds occupied in the world of mat- 
ters they may know of to their benefit. 
Good healthy horse parental sense with 
'a word in season' will do the rest, and 
if it can't be done that way, it can't be 
done at all." 

America is equally emphatic in its 
condemnation of what it terms "this 
newest and most dangerous of all the 
educational fads now being daily 
foisted upon us." Mere education and 
mere publicity, the same paper argues, 
will never succeed in checking or cor- 
recting crime. "What every one 
knows is not what every one wills, 
much less what every one does." This 
able Roman Catholic weekly affirms 
that books which profess to unveil all 
secrets of knowledge to evervbody, 
"What Boys Should Know." "What 
C.irls Should Know." "What Men 
Should Know," have not resulted in 
betterment of morals. It goes on to 
comment : 

"We are foolish in relegating to the 
attics of the mind as so much mental 
junk the wise reticence of the past in 
matters of crime. '1 know the higher 
way ; I give it the sanction of my ap- 
proval,* said Ovid, 'but I follow the 
lower.' Shakespeare has told us of the 
pastors who point out to others the path 
of righteousness while they themselves 



'the primrose path of dalliance tread," and 
there is a still more potent authority on 
that topic if it were needed. '1 see an- 
other law in my members fighting against 
the law of my mind and captivating me.* 
St. Paul puts the issue clearly. It is not 
the law of the mind which needs strength- 
ening, but the law of the members that 
needs restraining ; not more knowledge, 
but more will is required. In the very 
lesson in which you reveal the evils oi 
sexual indulgence you are likely to elicit 
the attractiveness of sensual gratification. 
The evils are remote ; the pleasure is 
present and insistent. The drunkard in 
presence of temptation is not going to 
be saved from his indulgence by tables of 
statistics. 

"There are indeed evils in ignorance, 
but the evils of premature knowledge are 
more numerous and more disastrous. 
This is especially true in the matter of 
purity which is now at stake in the 
school training of what is called sex- 
hygiene. . . . 

"There is, however, a course of sex- 
hygiene which all can safely follow and 
safely recommend. Instead of being wor- 
ried about increasing the knowledge. I* 
energetic and persistent in decreasing the 
desire. The man with murder in his 
heart will be cured by getting the mur- 
der out of his heart, not by dangling a 
noose before his eyes. It is the incentive 
that should be removed. The medicine 
will come too late. What will your 
anatomical exhibits in the class-room 
avail if the hill-boards, the shop-windows, 
the trolley cars, the advertizing columns, 
the shameless fashions, the facts of sen- 
sational journalism, the fiction of sensa- 
tional magazines, keep passions in a fer- 
ment? Inflamed desires make little of 
disease and death ; they clamor for in- 
dulgence. Let the sex hygienist put away 
the countless seductions which assail man- 
kind and womankind on all sides and they 
will effect something. Let the young have 
less desire, not more knowledge ; strength 
of will, not complete information." 



NEW REFLECTIONS ON THE DANCING 

MANIA 



THE dancing craze, to which 
so much attention has been 
lately directed, continues to 
furnish themes for animated 
discussion on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Fine points in rhythm 
and in step, definitions of "turkey-trot" 
and of "tango." occupy space that has 
generally been reserved for more se- 
rious subjects. London, it seems, 
"talks of nothing else" but the new 
dances, and tango teas" are the rage. 
At American resorts people who have 
not danced before in twenty years 
have been dancing, during the past 
summer, afternoons, as well as even- 
ing's. I'p-to-datc restaurants provide 
a dancing floor so that patrons may 
lose no lime while the waiter is chang- 
ing the plates. Cabaret artists are dis- 
appearing except as interludes while 
people recover their breaths for the 



following number. • One wishes either 
to dance or to watch and to criticize 
those who dance. "The one class of 
citizens." remarks the New York 
livening Post, "who regard the cur- 
rency bill and income tax without 
trembling, and assert that there are no 
hard times, is the teachers of • 
theirs is a golden harvest." 

Like most other social phenomena, 
this revival of dancing presents dual 
aspects. It has its champions and its 
enemies. Interpreted as a violent 
reaction against the tedium of some 
of our recent dances, it may at least be 
explained. Regarded in its most ex- 
treme phazes. it can hardly appear as 
other than hysterical and pathological. 
The Vice-President of the I'nited 
States has lately taken occasion to 
rebuke it. Canon Newbolt, of St. 
Pauls Cathedral. London, has asked: 



"Would indecent dances, suggestive of 
evil and destructive of modesty, dis- 
grace our civilization for a moment if 
professed Christians were to say : 'I will 
not allow my daughter to turn into Sa- 
lome, even altho Herod were to give me 
the half of his kingdom and admit me 
to the much-coveted society of a world 
which has persuaded itself that im- 
modesty is artistic, and that anything 
is permissible in society which relieves 
the intolerable monotony of its pleas- 
ures.' " Rerlin. which as a rule is none 
too squeamish in such matters, has for- 
bidden the "American dances" in all 
public places, and has arrested pro- 
prietors of resorts which violated this 
regulation. Munich has raided and 
closed a fashionable restaurant in 
which risque dancing was permitted. 
On this side of the water, the same 
kind of protest has found expression. 
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The University of Wisconsin proposes 
to expel any student guilty of "turkey- 
trotting," which it puts on the same 
plane as drunkenness. 

The London Times is the paper in 
which the different phazes of the ques- 
tion have been thrashed out most 
thoroly. The discussion was started 
a few weeks ago by a communication 
from a "Peeress" which mildly ex- 
pressed the writer's "grave perplexity" 
at the "tcrpsichorcan importations" 
and drew forth an approving editoriaJ 
from the paper itself. The "Peeress" 
wrote in part: 

"I am one of the many matrons upon 
whom devolves the task of guiding a girl 
through the mazes of a London season, 
and I am face to face with a state of 
affairs in most, but not all, of the ball- 
rooms calling for the immediate attention 
of those in like case. 

"My grandmother has often told me 
of the shock she experienced on first be- 
holding the polka, but I wonder what she 
would have said had she been asked 
to introduce a well-brought-up girl of 
eighteen to the scandalous travesties of 
dancing which are, for the first time in 
my recollection, bringing more young 
men to parties than are needed. 

"I need not describe the various horrors 
of American and South American ne- 
groid origin. I would only ask hostesses 
to let one know what houses to avoid by 
indicating in some way on their invita- 
tion cards whether the 'turkey-trot,' the 
'Boston' (the beginner of the evil), and 
the 'tango' will l>c permitted." 

This expression of opinion led to a 
lively controversy ;. and papers which 
began a canvass of hotel and ball-room 
managers and dancing teachers were 
surprized to find how many approved 
of the new dances as a genuine expres- 
sion of the life of the day, neither in- 
decent in their present forms nor im- 
moral in their possible future develop- 
ment. A correspondent of The Times 
who signed himself "A Victorian 
Beau" and who said that, because of 
his wife's illness, the duty had for some 
years devolved upon him of taking his 
daughters to balls, confessed to "a 
positive sense of rejeunissemcnt from 
the very dances to which such grave 
exception is being taken." He con- 
tinued : 

"It was, I must confess, with some- 
thing very like lassitude that four or five 
years ago (the debut of my youngest 
daughter) I began again to go to balls. 
The valse, it is true, with many of its 
modern variations, had encroached on, if 
not altogether superseded, the polka of 
my boyhood. But there remained that 
lack of variety in an ordinary' evening's 
program which would, I think, have been 
admitted responsible for some scarcely- 
stifled yawns. 

"In a word. Sir. we in the doorways 
were bored. Now we have something to 
look at. Our suppers arc shorter. Our 
daughters, if not so contented as of 
yore, with a fairly early departure, arc 



obviously happier, and a joint taxi or 
several of them can— nowadays without 
defiance of the conventions — generally be 
arranged. For myself, let me make it 
known, in conclusion, and with no un- 
certain note, that I walk homewards up 
Gloucester Place with elastic tread, feel- 
ing from thirteen to twenty years younger 
than I ever hoped to do at my time of 
life." 

EVen the aristocratic Lady Middle- 
ton, a once famous Victorian belle, 
avowed herself, in a letter to The 
Times, inclined to question whether the 
new dancers, rather than the new- 
dances, arc to blame : and another 
noble dame, writing anonymously, thus 
contrasted the old dances with the 
new: 

"My dancing days were from ten to 
fifteen years ago, and I have never seen 
any of the new trots or hugs performed ; 
but I should imagine that your corre- 
spondent was right who said they are a 
reaction against the intolerable tedium of 
the valse as danced by the average young 
man and girl a few years ago. 1 was a 
normal girl, fond of dancing as of other 
physical exercizes, but as my average 
partner went lolloping indifferently round 
the room, I perforce having to lollop with 
him. the process was so absolutely devoid 
of interest that it is no exaggeration to 
say I continually forgot with whom I was 
dancing, and had to look round at his 
face to remind myself with which of the 
young men of my acquaintance I was at 
that moment taking this unenjoyable 
exercize. 

"When, on the other hand, a partner 
was forthcoming who really understood 
the art of dancing, whose movements 
were certain and rhythmical, and who 
took a pride in executing them as well 
as possible, it was the most intense pleas- 
ure to dance with him, to follow his 
guidance, and be ready to reverse, go 
straight, forward, or backward, accord- 
ing to his whim or the exigencies of space 
in the ball-room. Thefe was an art in 
doing it, and I believe it is this art, which 
is still more needed in the new dances, 
that attracts young men to the ball-room 
to-day. 

"The amusement and enjoyment of ex- 
ecuting with success a difficult physical 
exercize is great, and it seems to me that 
the opportunity for skill of a most ex- 
hilarating kind afforded by these dances 
is quite enough to explain their attraction. 
No one can blame either young men or 
young women if they mutually find their 
enjoyment increased because it is shared 
with an agreeable companion of the 
opposite sex." 

In strong contradistinction to these 
favorable views stand out the protests 
of writers who regard the new dances 
as a curse and a corruption. Mr. Fil- 
son Young, a staff-writer on the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, declares that his 
criticism of the tango is not that it is 
indecent or improper, but that it is 
ugly. He goes on to say: 

"I am no frequenter of ball-rooms, and 
therefore did not realize till lately how 
thoroly this new kind of dancing had 



seized upon the world in London that, for 
good or ill, leads in these matters; but 
what I have seen has convinced mc that 
it is absurd and retrograde, and that the 
protest contained in the now famous let- 
ter to The Times was more than justified 
— if not on the score of impropriety, cer- 
tainly on the score of ugliness. The other 
night I saw an old lady of distinguished 
lineage and high station and strictly con- 
ventional views, sitting in a ball-room and 
regarding with an expression of fond and 
doting pride her honorable daughter, a 
sylph-like and refined young woman, 
tightly clasped in the embrace of a man 
and whirling about in various attitudes 
any one of which, had they jointly as- 
sumed it in the middle of a London 
street, would have rendered them liable 
to arrest on a charge of misdemeanor. 
That is a simple historical fact which 
should be placed on record, not because 
it is isolated but because it is typical. 
And my chief reflexion, as I observed 
various graceful and good-looking people 
performing these antics on the ball-room 
floor was that if they could sec what they 
themselves looked like, especially from 
behind, they would instantly and for ever 
abstain from the tango and all kindred 
dances. 

"These dances have been the regular 
attraction in various Montmartre cafes 
for several years; and women of the 
world who have wished to see that kind 
of life have had to be warned, when they 
were taken to such places, that they must 
be prepared for a very different standard 
of propriety from that to which they were 
accustomed. It certainly never occurred 
to me when I have looked at such per- 
formances that I should see them trans- 
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lated to a fashionable London ball-room, 
with peeresses and ambassadors, and 
dukes and princes, looking on and 
applauding." 

Another notable protest is that of 
Prof. M. V. O'Shea, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in the New York Inde- 
pendent. His argument is that the 
great danger confronting American 
education lies in an early sophistica- 
tion, harmful in college and nothing 
short of disastrous in high school. 
Dancing, he proceeds, is one of the 
chief factors in this process. "No 
people." he tries to show, "have ever 
long endured among whom the ball- 
room and the relation which it devel- 
ops occupied an important place during 
the period of early youth." He tells 
ns: "Students of human development 
are universally agreed that when the 
relations between the sexes which the 
ball-room encourages become promi- 



nent early in adolescence, the result 
will not be beneficial to either mind 
or body." Corroborating Professor 
O'Shea's point of view is the statement 
of an eminent European student of 
nervous degeneration who had said to 
him some time l>cfore the writing of 
his article that in his judgment Ameri- 
can life was over-stimulated in its in- 
fluence upon the young, and that if we 
did not discover some way to keep the 
lives of our children simpler, we would 
come to grief sooner or later. 

The situation is described by the 
Chicago Baptist weekly. The Standard, 
as disquieting, if not alarming: 

"From every section of our country 
have come loud complaints from teachers 
with regard to the evil results of the 
general introduction into our high schools 
of fraternities and sororities, athletic 
teams, 'proms' and balls. The existence 
of these societies in the high school 



greatly aggravates the dancing malady, 
and it is well known that pupils who 
frequent the ball-room are incapable of 
effective work at school. But it is not 
simply a question of the invasion of 
extraneous interests which seriously 
threaten the legitimate work of the 
secondary school. It is a situation which 
presents not only a grave educational but 
a grave moral issue 

"The moral texture of thousands of 
boys and girls is involved. . . . There is 
little evidence of anything more than 
sporadic attempts on the part of authori- 
ties and parents to put a stop to dances 
that can hardly fail, in either young or 
old, to be other than degrading, and that 
are well named animal dances, arousing 
as they do little else. The situation is 
disquieting, if not alarming. Looking at 
the facts without prejudice, 'the dance of 
death' is hardly an exaggeration, from 
the point of view not only of mental but 
of moral deterioration. If parents are 
blind to the danger signals, it is not be- 
cause they are not numerous." 



"SYNTHETIC MAN"— A NEW STANDARD OF 
HUMAN PERFECTION 



A WRITER in The English 
Review professes to have 
been frivolously moved by 
the reading of Rosa May- 
reder's thoughtful and sug- 
gestive book. "A Survey of the 
Woman Problem" (Hcincmann, Lon- 
don). He wired a young woman of 
his acquaintance, so he says: "Explain 
synthetic girl." When her answer 
came, "Iliastric woman as opposed to 
ludicrous femininity," he sent another 
telegram: "I love. Will you marry 
roc?" Whereupon he received iti re- 
ply the following: "My iliastric per- 
sonality is centripetal — incommunica- 
ble therefore with the centrifugal sex- 
uality of tclcological man." 

But Frau Mayrcdcr is not half so 
puzzling as this little skit implies. She 
is simply German, and a philosopher. 
Her book, which has been rendered 
into English by Herman SchefTauer, 
is being widely discussed. One compe- 
tent critic, it seems, dismisses the vol- 
ume as dull nonsense: an equally good 
authority (they were lioth men) de- 
clares that it is the only really philo- 
sophical work about women, and that 
the author, Rosa Mayrcdcr. has "the 
finest intellect in Germany." She is 
certainly one of the ablest exponents 
of that highly evolved human being 
which she chooses to call '•synthetic 
man." 

To begin with. Frau Mayrcdcr 
considers man's ideas about woman 
(which are dominant to-dav) as so 
many different "subjective fetiches." 
more or less removed from reality. 
Particularly in the matter of sex. she 
finds, the tendency is to retard the 
results of individual thought as ob- 
jective truth. Nietzsche, when he pro- 



nounced his "onesided and unjust" 
verdicts on the representatives of the 
modern woman's movement, honestly 
admitted that it was only his own 
subjective taste which he expressed.— 
"My own truths." Goethe, also, once 
remarked to Eckermann : "My ideas of 
woman arc not obtained from the ex- 
periences of reality, but they are in- 
born in me or have developed in me, 
Heaven knows how." 

But apparently it requires a Nietz- 
sche or a Goethe to acknowledge the 
subjectivity of man's ideas concerning 
woman. Ordinary men have an air of 
infallible certainty when they general- 
ize on the subject. They confuse, says 
Frau Mayrcdcr. the "empirical" wom- 
an with the "immanent" woman. She 
explains as follows: "The empirical 
woman, the intrinsic individual being 
of female kind, is a manifold phenome- 
non like man himself, and in her mul- 
tifariousness she is as incommensurable 
as he. The immanent woman is, on 
the contrary, a creature of the imag- 
ination, is known to every man and is 
as familiar to him as his own ego— 
since it is from this very ego that it 
has been produced and with which it 
has become incor|x)rated." 

Wagner, when he was writing the 
liocm of "Lohengrin." Frau Mayreder 
qoes on to say, gave us a remarkable 
glimpse into the origin of a subjective 
sex fetich, lie believed that in FJsa's 
unconsciousness and indeterminatciicss 
he had discovered the "essentially 
feminine" ; whereas what he was 
seeking for and what he really found 
was the antithesis to the character of 
Lohengrin. Nietzsche's subjective sex 
fetich also reveals the same antithesis. 
This writer, who most constantly felt 



the urge towards truthfulness and hon- 
esty of thought, glorified feminine 
falsity and superficiality. Suspicious 
and dishonest writers, on the other 
hand, usually praise the innocence and 
deep sensibility of her whom they 
idealize as the "true" woman. Like- 
wise the intemperate and depraved 
among men adore in woman modera- 
tion and purity. These are all merely 
cases, according to Rosa Mayreder, of 
"sex idolatry." 

Amid the multiplicity of fetiches 
thus conjured up by the masculine 
imagination, Frau Mayreder distin- 
guishes three main types, — the bond- 
woman, the "higher being," and the 
helpmate. The lowest men, she ob- 
serves, usually imagine themselves su- 
perior to women, while the highest are 
inclined to create a dream figure quite 
as far removed from reality. To 
quote : 

"The image of the bondwoman, the 
subjective sex-fetich of the domineering 
lover, is the oldest, the most widespread, 
and the most vulgar, and determines the 
position which the female sex occupies, 
if not in the social scheme then at least 
before the law. 

"When the Ixmdwoman happens to en- 
counter her complete antithesis in the 
idea of the mistress, the idol of the 
knightly type oi eroticism, then, remarka- 
ble as this inversion may appear, there 
nevertheless occurs no essential change in 
the degree of strangeness that exists be- 
tween the sexes. The idea of womanly 
weakness which sways the mind of the 
domineering man is the very same as that 
which determines the idol of the chival- 
rous man. tho in the latter it is combined 
will) the idea of tbe moral ascendancy of 
the woman, and necessitates that the lord 
and master become the servant and the 
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protector who takes pleasure in his volun- 
tary subordination so long as he may 
feel himself a protecting power." 

The only idol, or ideal, which con- 
tains within itself the basis for a true 
understanding between man and wom- 
an, in Frau Mayreder's opinion, is 
that of the helpmate— the woman who 
stands neither below nor above man 
but beside him. 

"This ideal is frequently attacked, es- 
pecially by the defenders of the master- 
ful type of amorist, as a feeble invention 
of modern feminine thought, or even as 
a product of deterioration, since it exists 
only since the days of the French Revolu- 
tion. It is in reality of a far more 
ancient origin than this; some of the 
most glorious spirits of antiquity, such as 
Plato and Plutarch, were familiar with 
it, and if we may read a symptomatic 
meaning into the story of Mary and 
Martha, then Jesus has likewise, on be- 
half of women, preferred the desire for 
a spiritual communality to the desire for 
serving : 

'"Mary has chosen the good part; 
which shall not be taken away from 
her.'" 

Frau Mayreder speaks of the dis- 
torted conceptions of women promul- 
gated by such thinkers as Schopen- 
hauer and Strindbcrg. Against such 
conceptions she sets the women bred 
from the brain of a John Stuart Mill, 
a Bebel, a Bjornson. or a Walt Whit- 
man. Surely, she says, these latter 
ideals have at least an equal social sig- 
nificance with the Schopcnhauerian- 
Strindbcrgian horror. Nothing is of 
greater importance to women, accord- 
ing to Frau Mayreder, than to battle 
against the abstractions into which 
they arc continually being converted. 
She proceeds with her subtle analysis: 

"If we look upon human thought as 
one of the processes of nature, we must 
also consider the various views on 
sexuality as symptoms o'f the various 
forces working in the race. These views 
are so opposed, and recur so constantly, 
dividing the individuals of each sex into 
groups, that wc may suppose two oppos- 
ing tendencies to be working in the evo- 
lution of the human race. One is di- 
rected towards the preservation of the 
race character common to both sexes, 
while the other tends towards the teleo- 
legical differentiation of each. One 
strives for a human type irrespective of 
male or female, strengthening the char- 
acteristics of the race common to both 
sexes; the other tries to produce ex- 
tremes of sexuality and requires differ- 
entiation for the sake of reproduction 
and transmission." 

Again in these opposing forces, 
Frau Mayreder perceives three main 
types which group themselves accord- 
ing to their psycho-sexual qualities. 

"The commonest type is the acralic, the 
partially developed being of unmitigated 
sexuality, whose whole personality is de- 



termined by tclcological sex characteris- 
tics. Alt the hackneyed declarations as 
to what the 'wholly male' and the 'truly 
female' should be, and do, arc the utter- 
ances of these acratic people. In exam- 
ples of this type, patterns of the most 
manly man and of the most womanly 
woman, centrifugal sexuality finds its 
best exponents. Carried to its extremes, 
this acratic tendency produces licentious 
domineering masculinity and weak, in- 
significant and passive, or else crafty, 
false and ludicrous femininity, forms of 
sex-differentiation which are the comple- 
ments of each other and equal in nature 
and in origin." 

The antithesis of the "acratic" type 
of humanity, Frau Mayreder terms 
"iliastric." or "the highest type of cen- 
tripetal sexuality." This includes all 
those persons who have overcome sex, 
like the Christian saints, and through 
their victory have attained supcrsen- 
sual powers. Frau Mayreder writes: 

"During the greater part of the history 
of man's mental development we find 
signs of an unwearing struggle to rise 
above and beyond specific sexuality in 
order to attain a higher condition of ex- 
istence; in the early days of ancient 
civilization we find it in the priestly 
ideals. then in the Indian Yoga doctrines, 
and in those ideas which gave rise to the 
knighthood of the Holy Grail. It is es- 
pecially characteristic of Christianity and 
of Buddhism, both of which regard the 
iliastric. sexless condition as a preliminary 
stage towards the attainment of the king- 
dom of heaven or of Nirvana, a kingdom 
not of this world but of a world of peace 
reposing in infinite perfection, in con- 
tradistinction to the world of creation in 
which the centrifugal force of movement 
rages in everlasting strife." 

But the true representative of a 
higher humanity, in Frau Mayreder's 
opinion, is not "iliastric." but one 
whose psychological constitution en- 
ables him, as is most conspicuously the 
case with genius — man or woman — "to 
overstep the bounds of sexuality and 
to raise and increase the inward rela- 
tionships between the sexes — those be- 
ings who are subject to the conditions 
both of the male and of the female — 
synthetic man." She explains: 

"The distinguishing mark of synthetic 
people is that they have an outlook over 
the barriers of sex. a power of sweeping 
away the bonds entailed by sexuality, 
enabling them to reach a mental sphere 
common to both sexes of the human 
species. The wider the sphere the more 
easily will the process of amalgamation 
be carried out. the more extensive and 
perfect will it be. Since sex does not 
connote for synthetic people an entirely 
diffrrcnt sort of existence, but only a 
different form of being, they arc able, 
apart from sexual affairs, to enjoy a com- 
mon existence. Thus, they raise them- 
selves to a universality of perception 
which is denied to the acratic. Their 
nature acquires an clement of freedom 
which enables individuals of even mod- 



SHE PLEADS FOR AN IDEAL TRAN- 
SCENDING SEX 

The distinguishing murk of the highest type of 
people, according to Rota Mayreder. is that they 
have an outlook over the barrier* of sex. a power 
of (weeping away the ootids entailed by sexuality, 
enabling (hern to reach a mental sphere common 
to both sexes of the human species. 

crate talents to have a liberal and intelli- 
gent understanding of the other sex, 
while those who are not synthetic in na- 
ture cannot break through the barriers 
of their sex, even tho their minds may 
be of the most emancipated type." 

For lofty souls, the idea of any 
bondage to sex is unbearable, says Frau 
Mayreder. It can only awaken in them 
a hatred of sex. And such are the 
souls who arc now eagerly reaching 
towards those conditions and habits of 
life by which synthetic ideas may be 
most easily promoted and strengthened. 
Shc thus concludes: 

"If we trace the lines of the past which 
lead forward into the future, we find 
in unmistakable outlines the ideal of a 
humanity in which sex has a better and 
happier significance than it has hitherto 
possessed. Those moral strivings of 
personality to break the bonds of sex 
which attained their climax in the re- 
nunciation of a world based on the idea 
of creation, are now directed towards an- 
other form of life in which there is a 
possibility of overcoming the bonds of 
sex without renunciation. None but syn- 
thetic human beings can lie the creators 
of this form of life. Rut it cannot be 
done by men alone, without the aid of 
women. Unless women work with men 
on a footing of equality, this ideal can- 
not be realized. The contribution which 
women can make to human culture by 
reason of the path she has had to follow 
in the course of her evolution, is neces- 
sary for the completion of man's work." 
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DO you think that the prog- 
ress of aviation will serve 
the advance of humanity, or 
do you think that the con- 
quest of the air could be- 
come in certain cases a menace to 
civilization? 

"What do you think will be the char- 
acter and mentality of the men of to- 
morrow — changed for good or bad by 
the triumph of aviation ?" 

These questions La Revue asked 
such leading men of France as it be- 
lieved would be directly interested in 
aviation, and the first point established 
by the inquiry seems to be that all 
France is directly interested. Aviators 
naturally would be, and all the more 
famous ones reply, but so do politicians, 
scientists, writers, business men and 
philosophers, each feeling himself per- 
sonally concerned with the future of 
the aeroplane. Aviation is not, as in 
America, still a showman's trick to the 
public; it has fitted in to common life 
of to-day. and the only question is what 
it will do with the life of to-morrow. 

Pointblank questions usually locate 
the pessimists. In this case they are 
on the ground, watching the machines 
or reading about them in the news- 
papers, or thinking al>out them in soli- 
tude. These regard the aeroplane as 
a perfected instrument of devastation, 
and accept it as an ordinary and 
normal incident of civilization. Dirigi- 
bles and avions in a possible war, they 
agree, could efface whole army corps 
at a blow, destroy in very little time 
the best fortified cities, and spare in 
the general devastation no art treas- 
ure, no heritage of the ages. Civiliza- 
tion is at their mercy. Viewed from 
this angle, the problem grows agoniz- 
ing; war may now, says Robida, dream 
of spattering the clouds with blood. 

Actual aviators, however, are all on 
the other side. They agree that the 
murderous period of aviation, through 
which it must pass if it gets into war 
at all, is a necessary but fleeting step 
in its development toward a function 
more clearly civilizing. They refuse 
to believe that so much blood generous- 
ly spilt, so much effort spent without 
counting the cost, could possibly result 
only in heaping up ruins and sending 
humanity back to barbarism. Anyone 
who believes so badly of Cod, says 
Archdeacon, as to think that our most 
persistent and admirable efforts would 
result in a recoil of humanity, had bet- 
ter stop having children, and let this 
absurd and decaying world come to an 
end as soon a< possible. 

Aerial carnage, and that as soon as 
nn European war begins, evcrvonc con- 
cedes, but the more optimistic replies 
envisage beyond the slaughter no less 
a dream than universal peace. One 
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)N BE A BLESSING 
TO THE RACE? 

real test of the aeroplane in war, thinks 
Bergeron, editor of Lc Monde lllustre, 
and the horrified world would rush to 
bar out aircraft from warfare by inter- 
national convention— and this prec- 
edent established, the ultimate barring 
out of war itself by similar means 
would be made possible. War is not a 
state, but a crisis, and whatever hastens 
the crisis is a good thing for the world. 
From Homer's time to the "truce of 
God," peace was the accident ; now the 
accident is war, and the more deadly 
the less frequent and the soonest over. 
The aeroplane, deadliest weapon of 
war, will speed it up to its swiftest 
passing and hold it off to its longest 
intervals. 

The most pessimistic reply is from 
Camillc Flammarion. Admitting at 
the outset that "there arc moments in 
the history of a people when it is in- 
opportune to express sincerely one's 
thoughts," and evidently realizing that 
it is no moment to preach aerial peace 
and good- will when France has just 
raised for this year alone the sum of 
thirty-seven million nine hundred and 
sixty-five thousand francs for military 
aeroplanes, he recalls how he loved the 
balloon when he used to sail across the 
face of Europe and seek in vain for 
frontiers. The land below was a vision 
of the coming United States of Europe. 
Hut now that he has seen Zeppelin 
unite with Krupp, and the French just 
as eager to turn the aeroplane from a 
celestial swallow to a swooping vulture, 
his sadness is even greater than his 
disgust. Of what use was the Hague 
Tribunal if not to declare at once the 
neutrality of the air? He does not 
specify for how many feet up, nor 
whether a soldier tall enough to in- 
fringe upon the neutral zone by two 
inches would l>e debarred from using 
his brains in fighting. Leblanc, how- 
ever, thinks that any attempt to limit 
the use of aeroplanes in war would be 
in effect suppressing all projectiles 
sent high in air. thus putting cannon 
out of business. But Lucien Le Foyer 
sounds a note of cheer. He says that 
we all seem to think some one airship 
or squadron of airships is going to 
settle over a city and destroy it at 
leisure, whereas for every foreign air- 
ship there will be another to meet it, 
and at the first encounter they will all 
be on the ground, leaving war to go 
on doing business in the same old 
rude way ! This should comfort H. F. 
Wyatt. who warns England in The 
Nineteenth Century and After that its 
"old immunity from personal peril is 
forever gone. . . . There will not be 
in all England, and perhaps in all Scot- 
lmd and Wales, one dweller in a town 
of any size upon whose roof the levin 
bolt of death may not descend and slay 
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him while he sleeps." To which The 
Nation (N. Y. ) rejoins that "even the 
desperate German may pause in the 
task of loading dynamite into airships 
when he finds the English chanting in 
rhythmic emotion that if this goes on 
there will not be 

One dweller in a town of any size 
Upon whose head the levin bolt of death 
May not descend and slay him while he 
sleeps." 

The second query, as to the effect of 
flying on the new race, was evidently 
inspired by a recent novel of Gabricle 
d'Annunzio, "Forse che si." which has 
two heroes, both aviators, inured to 
every danger, hardened to suffering, 
and of a ferocity truly Annunzian. The 
compilers, Maurice Wolff and Henri 
Rcgnault, asked whether the constant 
presence of death, the perpetual fight 
with danger, would not produce in time 
a similar insensibility. They may have 
torgotten that ferocity, and especially 
a peculiar ferocious delight in other 
people's pain, is one of the strongest 
colors on d'Annunzio's literary palette, 
and that he would naturally tint his 
aviators to match his other heroes. 
The real aviators, however, reply to a 
man that he who is master of his own 
nerves, as the aviator must be, is most 
tender with the nerves of others, and 
vice versa. Dependent altogether upon 
himself, "a little black point lost in im- 
mensity." says Gougenhcim, Farman's 
chief pilot, "he knows his superiority, 
but also his weakness." An aviator 
has to be gentle and patient, says Ved- 
rines; the best school of philosophy is 
in the clouds. Garros says that avia- 
tion does give man a sixth sense, mul- 
tiplying the action of each sense and 
uniting them to meet in what is prac- 
tically a new faculty — the anticipation 
of danger. One points to the peculiarly 
cordial sympathy between aviators of 
every origin, so that all barriers go 
down, even those of education and so- 
cial origin, in a development of the 
democracy of danger that began when 
the wealthy driver of a racing auto- 
mobile felt his mechanician to be on 
quite a different footing from him from 
that of his coachman. Its menace, 
socially, is something like that of the 
racing-car; whatever develops a taste 
for pleasure rouses envy in those who 
cannot afford it, so that money takes 
on a greater value, and will be grasped 
for by any means. Bleriot does not 
believe that cither men or manners will 
be changed so much as people think. 
Reymond strikes the high note of the 
answers. Aviation, he says, is the di- 
vine remedy for depopulation. Only 
fighting nations multiply. But what cam- 
paign, what crusade, could be so beauti- 
ful, so useful, as the conquest of the air ? 
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SCIENCE AND THE SOUL 



SIR OLIVER LODGE'S DEFENSE OF 
SPIRITUAL CONTINUITY 



THE swing between contest- 
ing and contrasting schools of 
thought in our time has sel- 
dom been more vividly illus- 
trated than in connection with 
the presidential address recently de- 
livered by Sir Oliver Lodge before the 
British Association at Birmingham. 

Sir Oliver's predecessor in the presi- 
dential office. Sir Edward Albert 
Schaefer, is a pronounced materialist. 
His address before the British Associa- 
tion last year brilliantly championed 
the "mechanistic" conception of life. 
Sir Oliver, on the other hand, is as 
pronounced an idealist, using that term 
in contradistinction to materialism. He 
chose as the subject of his Birming- 
ham address "Continuity." He at- 
tacked the modem scientific disposition 
to deny the existence of anything 
which makes no appeal to organs of 
sense, and urged a belief in ultimate 
continuity as essential to science. He 
asserted his belief in the freedom of the 
will and in the persistence of person- 
ality after bodily death. He expressed, 
ir. closing, his conviction that "discar- 
natc intelligence, under certain condi- 
tions, may interact with us on the ma- 
terial side," and that "wc may hope to 
attain some understanding of the na- 
ture of a larger, perhaps ethereal, ex- 
istence and of the conditions regulating 
intercourse across the chasm." 

Sir Oliver began his address by de- 
fining four contemporary intellectual 
tendencies with which he felt bound to 
take issue. The first he called "the 
discovery of and interest in various 
kinds of atomism." so that continuity 
seems in danger of being lost sight of. 
The second tendency is "toward com- 
prehensive negative generalizations 
from a limited point of view." The 
third is "to take refuge in rather vague 
forms of statement and to shrink from 
closer examination of the puzzling and 
the obscure." The fourth is "to deny 
the existence of anything which makes 
no appeal to organs of sense and no 
ready response to laboratory experi- 
ments." Against these tendencies Sir 
Oliver set his belief in "ultimate con- 
tinuity" as essential to science. He 
regarded scientific concentration as an 
inadequate basis for philosophic gener- 
alization; he believed that obscure phe- 
nomena may be expressed simply, if 
properly faced : and he pointed out that 
"the non-appearance of anything per- 
fectly uniform and omnipresent is only 
what should be expected, and is no ar- 
gument against its real substantial ex- 
istence." 

Proceeding to a definition of the main 
characteristic of the "promising tho 
perturbing" period in which we live, 
Sir Oliver said: "Different persons 
would give different answers, but the 



answer I venture to give is — rapid 
progress combined with fundamental 
skepticism." He elaborated this state- 
ment : 

"Rapid progress was not characteristic 
of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury — at least, not in physics. Fine, solid 
dynamical foundations were laid, and the 
edifice of knowledge was consolidated ; 
but wholly fresh ground was not being 
opened up. and totally new buildings 
were not expected. 

"With the realization of predicted 
ether waves in 1888. the discovery of X- 
rays in 180,5, spontaneous radio activity in 
1806. and the isolation of the electron in 
1808, expectation of further achievement 
became vivid; and novelties, experi- 
mental, theoretical and speculative, have 
been showered upon us ever since this 
century began. That is why I speak of 
rapid progress." 

Of the exact kind of progress made. 
Sir Oliver preferred to say little. The 
"fundamental skepticism" led him on to 
a number of striking generalizations: 

"To illustrate the nature of the funda- 
mental scientific or philosophical contro- 
versies to which I do refer, I may cite 
the kind of dominating controversies now 
extant, employing as far as possible only 
a single word in each case so as to em- 
phasize the necessary brevity and insuf- 
ficiency of the reference. 

"In physiology the conflict ranges 
around vitalism. In chemistry the debate 
concerns atomic structure. In biology the 
dispute is on the laws of inheritance: and 
besides these major controversies debate 
is active in oth r sections. In education 
curricula generally are hcing overhauled 
or fundamentally criticized, and revolu- 
tionary' ideas arc promulgated concerning 
the advantages of freedom for infants. 
In economic and political science or 
sociology, what is there that is not under 
discussion? Not property alone, nor land 
alone, but everything— back to the Gar- 
den of Eden and the interrelations of 
men and women. Lastly, in the vast 
group of mathematical and physical sci- 
ences present-day criticism concerns what, 
if 1 had to express it in one word, I 
should call Continuity. 

"Still more fundamental and deep- 
rooted than any of these sectional de- 
bates, however, a critical examination of 
scientific foundations generally is going 
on ; and a kind of philosophic skepticism 
is in the ascendant, resulting in a mistrust 
of purely intellectual processes and in 
a recognition of the limited scope of 
science." 

In all the debatable matters which 
now vex the world. Sir Oliver felt im- 
pelled to urge a conservative attitude. 
He accepted the new experimental re- 
sults on which modern theories are 
based, and he was profoundly inter- 
ested in them; but he did not feel that 
they are so revolutionary as their pro- 
pounders think. He saw a way to re- 
tain the old and yet embrace the new. 



He counselled moderation in the up- 
rooting and removal of landmarks. 
"And of these," he said, "the chief is 
Continuity. I cannot imagine the ex- 
ertion of mechanical force across empty 
space, no matter how minute; a con- 
tinuous medium seems to mc essential. 
I cannot admit discontinuity in either 
Space or Time; nor can I imagine any 
sort of experiment which would justify 
such a hypothesis/' He went on to 
speak of the Ether as "the most inter- 
esting as it is by far the largest and 
most fundamental ingredient in the ma- 
terial cosmos": 

"Matter it is not, but material it is; 
it belongs to the material universe and 
is to be investigated by ordinary methods. 
l!ut to say this is by no means to deny- 
that it may have mental and spiritual 
functions to subserve in some other order 
of existence, as Matter has in this. 

"The ether of space is at least the great 
engine of continuity. It may be much 
more, for without it there could hardly 
be a material universe at all. Certainly, 
however, it is essential to continuity ; it 
is the one all-pcrmcating substance which 
binds the whole of the particles of mat- 
ter together. It is the uniting and bind- 
ing medium without which, if matter 
could exist at all, it could exist only as 
chaotic and isolated fragments ; and it 
is the universal medium of communica- 
tion between worlds and particles. And 
yet it is possible for people to deny its 
existence, because it is unrelated to any 
of our senses, except sight— and to that 
only in an indirect and not easily recog- 
nized fashion." 

The speaker extended this argument 
to apply to all who attempt to explain 
life by means of scientific formulas. 
"They account,"he observed."for things 
up to a point ; they account in part for 
the color of a sunset, for the majesty 
of a mountain peak, for the glory of 
animate existence. But do they account 
for everything completely? Do they 
account for our own feeling of joy and 
exaltation, for our sense of beauty, for 
the manifest beauty existing through- 
out nature? Do not these things sug- 
gest something higher and nobler and 
more joyous, something for the sake of 
which all the struggle for existence 
goes on ?" Surely. Sir Oliver ex- 
claimed, there must be a deeper mean- 
ing involved in natural objects! He 
added: 

"Why do things struggle to exist? 
Surely the effort must have some signifi- 
cance, the development some aim. We 
thus reach the problem of existence itself, 
and the meaning of evolution. 

"The mechanism whereby existence en- 
trenches itself is manifest, or at least has 
been to a large extent discovered. Natu- 
ral selection is a srm causa, so far as it 
goes; but if so much beauty is necessary 
for insects, what about the beauty of a 
landscape or of clouds? What utilitarian 
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object do those subserve? Beauty in gen- 
eral is not taken into account by science. 
Very well, that may be all right, but it 
exists nevertheless. It is not my func- 
tion to discuss it. No; but it is my func- 
tion to remind you and myself that our 
studies do not exhaust the universe, and 
that if wc dogmatize in a negative direc- 
tion, and say that we can reduce every- 
thing to physics and chemistry, we gibbet 
ourselves as ludicrously narrow pedants, 
and arc falling far short of the richness 
and fulness of our human birthright. 
How far preferable is the reverent atti- 
tude of the Eastern poet : 

•' "The world with eyes bent upon thy 
feet stands in awe with all its silent 
stars.' " 

h 

Sir Oliver envisaged the universal 
process as "a steady passage from Past 
to Future, only the single instant which 
we call the Present being actual." He 
compared Existence with a loom : 

"The pattern, the design for the weav- 
ing, is in some sort •there' already; but 
whereas our looms arc mere machines, 
once the guiding cards have been fed into 
them, the Loom of Time is complicated 
by a multitude of free agents who can 
modify the web. making the product more 
beautiful or more ugly according as they 
arc in harmony or disharmony with the 



general scheme. I venture to maintain 
that manifest imperfections are thus ac- 
counted for, and that freedom could lie 
given on no other terms, nor at any less 

cost. 

"The ability thus to work for weal or 
woe is no illusion ; it is a reality, a re- 
sponsible power which conscious agents 
possess; wherefore the resulting fabric 
is not something preordained and in- 
exorable, though by wide knowledge of 
character it may be inferred. Nothing 
is inexorable except the uniform prog- 
ress of Time ; the cloth must be woven, 
but the pattern is ^ not wholly fixed and 

The address closed on a note of earn- 
est personal conviction. Sir Oliver 
avowed himself one of those who be- 
lieved in the Psychic quite as much as 
in the Physical. He held that the 
Psychic region can he studied and 
brought under law. "Allow us, any- 
how." he remarked, "to make the at- 
tempt. Give us a fair field. Let those 
who prefer the materialistic hypothesis 
by all means develop their thesis as 
far as they can, but let us try what we 
can do in the Psychical region, and sec 
which wins." Then he said: 

"Altho I am speaking ex cathedra, as 
one of the representatives of orthodox 



science, 1 will not shrink from a personal 
note summarizing the result on my own 
mind of thirty years' experience of psy- 
chical research, begun without predilec- 
tion—indeed, with the usual hostile preju- 
dice. This is not the place to enter into 
details or to discuss facts scorned by- 
orthodox science, but 1 cannot help re- 
membering that an utterance from this 
Chair is no ephemeral production, for it 
remains to be criticized by generations yet 
unborn, whose knowledge must inevitably 
be fuller and wider than our own. Your 
president therefore should not be com- 
pletely bound by the shackles of present- 
day orthodoxy, nor limited to beliefs 
fashionable at the time. In justice to 
myself and my coworkers I must risk 
annoying my present hearers, not only 
by leaving on record our conviction that 
occurrences now regarded as occult can 
be examined and reduced to order by 
the methods of science, carefully and 
persistently applied, but by going further 
and saying, with the utmost brevity, that 
already the facts so examined have con- 
vinced me that memory and affection are 
not limited to that association with mat- 
ter by which alone they can manifest 
themselves here and now, and that per- 
sonality persists beyond bodily death. 

"The evidence to my mind goes to 
prove that discarnate intelligence, under 
certain conditions, may interact with us." 



THE NATIONAL "FAILURE OF 



A SPIRITED protest against 
"the softening of the hard 
old rules, the rigid old stand- 
ards," is made by Agnes Rcp- 
plier in The Atlantic Monthly. 
She sees the nation headed straight for 
perdition under the growing influence 
of a philosophy which teaches that 
pleasure is the chief end of life. The 
curse of our age, as she sees it, is a 
"failure of nerve" — the relaxing of 
effort, the letting down of obligation. 
She writes: 

"It is with the best intentions in the 
world that we Americans are now en- 
gaged in letting down the walls of human 
resistance, in lessening personal obliga- 
tion; and already the failure of nerve is 
apparent on every side. We liegin our 
kindly ministrations with the little kinder- 
garten scholar, to whom work is pre- 
sented as play, and who is expected to 
absorb the elements of education without 
conscious effort, and certainly without 
compulsion. We encourage him to feel 
that the business of his teacher is to keep 
him interested in his. task, and that he is 
justified in stopping short as soon as any 
mental process lteeomes irksome or diffi- 
cult. Indeed. I do not know why I permit 
myself thr use of the word 'tusk.' which 
by common consent is banished from the 
vocabulary of .school. Professor Gilman 
said it was a word which should never be 
spoken by teacher, never heard by pupil, 
and no doubt a well-disposed public cor- 
dially agreed with him. 

"Thr firm old l>clicf that the task is 



NERVE " 

a valuable asset in education, that the 
making of a good job out of a given 
piece of work is about the highest thing 
on earth, has lost its hold upon the world. 
The firm old disbelief in a royal road to 
learning has vanished long ago." 

The assumption that children should 
never be coerced into self-control, 
and never confronted with difficulties, 
makes, in Miss Rcpplier's judgment, 
for failure of nerve. The assumption 
that married women are justified in 
abandoning their domestic duties and 
dawdling about Europe, makes for 
failure of nerve. The assumptions 
that invalids must yield to invalidism, 
that religion should content itself 
with persuasiveness, and that morality 
should be sparing in its demands, make 
for failure of nerve. The assumption 
that a denial of civic rights constitutes 
a release from moral obligations can 
only lead. Miss Kepplicr thinks, to 
such a shattering failure of nerve that 
it brings insanity in its wake. And the 
assumption that poverty justifies pros- 
titution, or exonerates the prostitute, 
"lets down the last walls of human 
resistance," 

So long as we put pleasure ahead of 
duty. Miss Kepplicr contends, we arc 
bound to fail. We are too much under 
the spell of "the gospel of amusement" 
as a panacea for human ills. It may 
he true that, as Jane Addams has 
pointed out, the nervous exhaustion 



produced by hours of sustained and 
monotonous labor sends the factory 
girl into the streets at night, craving 
recreation. Every woman who has 
toiled for hours, whether with a sew- 
ing machine or a typewriter, whether 
with a needle or a pen, whether in an 
office or at home, has felt the nervous 
fatigue which does not crave rest but 
distraction, which makes her want to 
"go." "But every woman worth her 
salt," Miss Repplier exclaims, "has 
overcome this weakness, has mastered 
this desire." Many men suffer and 
struggle in the same fashion. Dr. 
Johnson speaks of people who arc 
"afraid to go home and think." He 
knew that fear. Many a night it drove 
him through the London streets till 
daybreak. He conquered it, "con- 
quered the sick nerves so at variance 
with his sound and righteous princi- 
ples." Miss Repplier continues: 

"The sincere effort to regenerate the 
world by amusing it is to be respected ^ 
but it is not the final word of reform. 
The sincere effort to regenerate the world 
by a legal regulation of wages is a new 
version of an old story — the shifting of 
personal obligation, the search for some- 
body's door at which to lay the burden of 
blame. It is also a denial of human ex- 
perience. •Temptations do not make the 
man, but they show him for what he is.' 
Qualities nourished by this stern and sane 
doctrine die with the withering of be- 
lief." 
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The New Ccnfury and the 
New Harper's Weckli. 

TWO of the oldest and best- 
known American periodicals 
— The Century Magazine and 
Harper's Weekly — have late- 
ly adopted new editors, and 
new policies are more or less clearly 
foreshadowed. The changes arc sig- 
nificant and provoke explanation. In 
the 



periodicals from running their course 
to death. If you ask proof of the fact, 
observe that in no country of the 
globe can you find more than one or 
two first-rate periodicals which have 
long survived. . . . This termination of 
the life-history of a magazine is not a 
bad sign. It is a good sign, wholesome 
in nature and insignificant in proportion. 
It is a natural process of disclosing a 
more open field for new periodicals 
whose primary adaptation must lie to the 



is not the public going to tire of it all, 
asks the Republican, and long for an 
occasional magazine of the purely 
literary type? 



J 



that 
and 



"There is no escaping the fact 
civilization, like the river tumbling 
swirling between two lakes, is passing tur- 
hulcatly from the old convention of the 
laat several generations to the unknown, 
almost ungucssable convention of the not 
distant future. The feminist movement, 
the uprising of labor, the surging of in- 
numerable socialistic currents, can mean 
nothing else than the certain readjust- 
ment of social levels. The demand of 
the people for the heritage of the bosses 
is not short of revolution. The rebellious 
din of frantic impressionistic groups is 
nothing if not strenuous protest against 
a frozen art. . . . The need of the mo- 
ment is to discover where we arc, what 
is accomplishing about us. Where have 
all these struggling activities brought us? 
What have they really done? What do 
they mean? Whither do they tend?" 



Norman Hapgood, in similar 
vein, avows his intention of 
making Harper's Weekly "pro- 
gressive" and "the official organ 
the feminist 



The Denver Republican wonders if 
magazine editors are not too imitative 
of each other. It says: 

"Like play producers and publishers of 
novels they seek to imitate the one who 
has made a success along a certain line. 
Tom Lawson inoculated all the magazine 
fraternity with fever germs when he 
shoved the circulation of Everybody's 
Magazine up with his articles on 'Frenzied 
Finance.' The magazine editors have fol- 
lowed, one by one, until only the old 
Atlantic Monthly is left true to its literary 
ideals. Even Harper's Monthly is run- 
ning an occasional story with a gasp 
in it." 

But, with editors trying to beat one 
another in reaching the "unguessable 
convention of the not distant future," 



'John 

ACK LONDON shows a new 
phaze of his many-sided talent in 
the vivid narrative, "John Barley- 
corn," that has been running in the 
Saturday Evening Post and that now 
appears with the imprint of the Cen- 
tury Company. The book is a sort of 
alcoholic autobiography and is classed 
by several critics with Dc Quincey's 
" Confessions of an Opium - Eater." 
Or, as Floyd Dell puts it in the Chicago 
Post, "John Barleycorn" is "the saga 
of drink, and of all the splendor, per- 
haps a meretricious splendor, that drink 
brings into a man's life." Mr. London 
knows the drinking game as few know 
it, and he interprets the drinker's psy- 
chology with almost uncanny power. 
He tells the story of his drinking ex- 
periences from the time when, as a 
boy, he indulged too freely in the beer 
he was carrying to his father in the 
plowing field, down through his ranch- 
ing and sailor days to the time when he 
found that he couldn't grind out his 
customary thousand words of "copy" 
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The first issues of the Weekly 
under his editorship feature pic- 
tures by George Bellows, John 
Sloan, and other artists whose 
work has been appearing in The 
Masses, a Socialist monthly. 



What the Changing 
Magazines Indicate. 

A FAMOUS novelist and a 
Western editor have of- 
fered explanations of the 
meaning of the new changes in 
old-established magazines. "The 
truth is," according to lames 
Lane Allen, "that American 
literature is in a 
of transition. The old 
is breaking down." Dr. 
Allen adds: 

"There is a longevity and a 
mortality among periodicals. Noth- 
ing human can prevent certain 




A PESSIMISTIC VIEW OF THE PRESENT LITERARY 
SITUATION 

Thus Rjran Walker, in the Swiali«t Call, portriys "ihe goddew 



morning without the help of a 
cocktail. Mr. London docs not 
claim to have "sworn off" even 
yet, but he sees very clearly 
the curse of what he describes. 
" 'John Barleycorn," " remarks 
Joyce Kilmer in the New York 
Times Review of Books, "is a 
distinguished achievement, a 
book surely destined to a high 
place in the world's esteem. 
W hatever may be its value as 
temperance propaganda, it must 
at any rate l>e acknowledged to 
be an excellent narrative and 
startingly real autobiography." 
Elbert Hubbard writes in the 
New York American: 



"The man who strikes a new 
literary - vein is like the man who 
invents a new dish, and is pretty 
nearly as unique as one who dis- 
covers a new dimension in space. 
Jack London has done a new thing 
in his treatment of 'J. Barleycorn.' 
Rousseau's 'Confessions' and I)c 
Quincey's 'Opium-Eater' arc clas- 
sics, and a classic is a thing that 
never grows old. 'John Barley- 
corn' is a classic." 
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logic tiny are exposed as frauds and 
shams ... no longer do they fool him. 
They are miserable little egotisms, like 
all the other little humans, fluttering their 
May-fly dance of an hour. They are 
without freedom. They arc puppets of 
chance. So is he. He realizes that. But 
there is one difference. He sees, he 
knows. And he knows his one freedom; 
he may anticipate the day of his death. 
All of which is not good for a man who 
is made to live and love and be loved. 
Vet suicide, quick or slow, a sudden spill 
or a gradual oozing away through the 
years, is the price John Barleycorn ex- 
acts. No friend of his ever escapes mak- 
ing the just, due payment." 



SHE IS YOt-'NC. AT F.IC.HTY-THRKF. 

Mr*. Amelia F.. Itarr, thr author of sixty novels 
and of hundreds uf iwmi and sketches, declare? 
in her new autobiography: "There is a freshness 
all its own reserved (or the ajfed who have come 
uphill all the way, and at last found the clearer 
air." 



Youthful Debauchery and 
the "White Logic." 

MR. LONDON has a theory that 
the overwhelming majority oi 
young men are so normally 
non-alcoholic that, if they never had 
access to liquor, they would never miss 
it. He Stiys of himself: "I did not care 
for it. I used to laugh at it. Yet here 
I am, at the last, with the drinker's 
desire. It took twenty years to implant 
that desire; and for ten that de- 

sire has grown. And the effect of 
satisfying that desire is anything hut 
good." He goes on to indict strong 
drink not only for leading men into 
habitual bondage but also as an influ- 
ence that, in the long run, destroys the 
desire to live. He attacks it, that is 
to say. not because of the illusion it 
creales but because of the illusion it 
kills. 

"To the imaginative man .Inhn Barley- 
corn sends the pitiless spectral syllogisms 
of the white logic. He looks upon life 
and its affairs with the jaundiced eyes of 
a pessimistic German philosopher. He 
sees through all illusions. He transvalues 
all values, good is had, truth is a cheat, 
and life is a joke. . . . Wife, children, 
friends — in the clear, white light of his 



How Jack London Pro- 
pose* to End the Drink 
Traffic. 

THE upshot of the whole argument 
is a plea for the suppression of 
alcohol. As a step toward that 
end Jack London favors woman suf- 
frage. Men alone, he says, will never 
have the courage to inaugurate an 
era of prohibition. But in women a 
different spirit prevails. "The women 
are the true conservators of the race. 
The men are the wastrels, the adven- 
ture lovers, the gamblers, and in the 
end it is by their women that they arc 
saved. About man's first experiment 
in chemistry was the making of alco- 
hol, and down all the generations to 
this day man has continued to manu- 
facture and drink it. And there has 
never been a day when women have 
not resented man's use of alcohol, tho 
they have never had the power to give 
weight to their resentment. The mo- 
ment women get the vote in any com- 
munity the first thing they proceed to 
do. or try to do, is to close the saloons. 
In a thousand generations to come, 
men of themselves will not close the 
saloons. As well expect the morphine 
victims to legislate the sale of mor- 
phine out of existence." 
All of which elicits from 
the Boston Transcript 
the comment that "here, 
as elsewhere. Mr. Lon- 
don is too optimistic, 
both for the race and 
for its womankind." 



as his "longest and most powerful" 
achievement; it is to be translated into 
nobody knows how many languages; 
and it has already created something 
of a succes de scandale by reason of 
the action of the English Libraries' 
Association in at first excluding it from 
library circulation. The theme of the 
story is as old as civilization and is 
rooted in the conflict between marriage 
without love and love without mar- 
riage. What is a woman to do, Mr. 
Caine seems to ask, if she finds herself 
married, practically against her will, 
to a libertine, and then meets the man 
who challenges all that is deepest in 
her nature? Mary O'Neill, the heroine 
of "The Woman Thou Gavest Me," 
vacillates between husband and hero, 
and finally gives herself to the latter 
under conditions that lead to disaster 
and death. 
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Hall Caine a* a Styl.M 
'HE stories of Hall Caine, like 
those of Marie Corelli, are in- 
variably welcomed by thousands 
of readers and damned by most critics. 
Mr. Caine. all will admit, is a born 
story-teller, and he has preeminently 
the power to communicate his enthu- 
siasm to others. The theatric instinct 
is his also. One London reviewer, in 
77ic Christian Commonwealth, calls 
the new novel "a moral manifesto." 
and says : "No living writer of fiction 
is capable of the same sustained, dra- 
matic intensity of feeling that this 
book reveals." On the other hand. 
The Saturday Review refers to the 
story as "melodrama dipped in gush 
and sloppy sentiment" — "a mess tor 
the multitude." The stylistic depths to 
which Mr. Caine is capable of descend- 
ing are best conveyed by direct quota- 
tion. Here is Martin Conrad apostro- 
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"The Woman Thou 

Gavest Mc." 
'HE emotional ap- 
peal that distin- 
guishes "John Bar- 
leycorn" is no less 
marked in Hall Caine's 
latest novel. "The 
Woman Thou Gavest 
Mc" appeared as a serial 
in Hearst's Ma<ja:ine. 
and is published in hook 
form by the J. B. Lip- 

pincott Company, It has 
all the flamboyant rhet- 
oric with which we are 
wont to associate Hall 
Caine. It is heralded 




ll \s HE TURNED TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE! 

Jack London's latest honk is an "alcoholic memoir" — a story of 
the curse and the fascinalton of drink. 
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phizing his native town when his mis- 
tress refuses to fly with him: 

"Elian, you are no place for me. I 
can't bear the sight of you any longer. I 
used to think you were the dearest spot 
on earth, because you were the home of 
her who would follow me to the ends of 
the earth if I wanted her; but I was 
wrong. She loves me less than a wretched 
ceremony, and would sacrifice my happi- 
ness to a miserable bit of parchment." 

Here is how Mr. Caine works in the 
sentiment of "Home, Sweet Home": 

"Home began to speak to me in soft 
and entrancing whispers. How my pulses 
beat, how my nerves tingled! Home! 
Home! Home! From that dear spot 
everything seemed to be the same, and 
everything has something to say to me. 
What sweet and tender and touching 

The Moral of Hall 
Cainc's Talc. 

MR. CAINE is trying to show 
in "The Woman Thou Gavcst 
Me" the evil of loveless mar- 
riage into which young girls are some- 
times forced and the injustice of the 
indissoluble marriage law in such in- 
stances. There are few who would 
dispute the Tightness of his feeling. 
Hut the heroine of his book is an edu- 
cated woman, no peasant girl like 
Hardy's "Tess"; and why, it may well 
be asked, docs she marry the wicked 
Lord Raa if she "loathes" him, as 
she says? And why docs Martin, her 
lover, desert her in the great crisis of 
her life if he is the fine character that 
Mr. Caine would have us believe him ? 
Point after point in the story ring 
false and essential verity is sacrificed 
to saccharine sentiment. "It is the 
clean unflinching grasp of imaginative 
reality that is wanting," according to 
the London Times. The same paper 
comments further: 

"Had Mr. Caine given his woman mind 
as well as clean instincts and a warm 
heart, his novel would have been strength- 
ened. It is sentiment that wins us to her 
side; sentiment that makes it possible to 
understand her rougeing and painting her 
face in hope to win from a despicable 
rival a despicable husband's lust which she 
has refused to gratify; sentiment that 
justifies her in giving herself to her lover 
and refusing herself to her child's father; 
and sentiment in excelsis that bedews the 
consumptive's grave. Sentiment is a neces- 
sity in small quantities ; in large it poi- 
sons, for it destroys vision, truth, and 
wisdom. Black's black, white's white in 
Mr. Caine's novel — tho not every one will 
agree that he has here impeccably dis- 
tinguished between them — and a little ex- 
perience teaches us that humanity is more 
or less a muddle of greys. Pawn against 
pawn — libertine Lord Raa against the raw 
hero of the South Pole, Martin Conrad— 
'The Woman Thou Gavest Me' is a game 
of chess, not of life. And tho 'All lost 
for love' may be a tragic denouement in 
a world of the tepid. Mr. Caine too deftly 
juggles with his theme." 



A Novel Agaitwt Marriage 
Based Only on Love. 

IF HALL CAINE'S novel asserts 
the supremacy of love over mar- 
riage, a new story, entitled "Ste- 
phanie," by Paul Adam, the well- 
known French writer, may be said to 
teach the supremacy of marriage over 
love. The book, which is one of the 
literary successes of the year in Paris, 
attacks almost savagely the "crass 
selfishness" of men and women who 
marry for love against family interests. 
M. Adam makes family claims para- 
mount and says that novelists from 
Moliere's time have done society al- 
most irreparable injury by lauding 
selfish heroes and heroines who sacri- 
fice traditions of family honor, patri- 
otism and civic duty merely for mar- 
riages which have gratified immediate 
passion. In his story, M. Adam 
sketches a man, wealthy, honored and 
gifted, who is torn between motives of 
love and a sense of obligation to his 
sisters and their families. Duty tri- 
umphs. But the note of disillusion- 
ment on which the book ends goes a 
long way toward counteracting the in- 
fluence of the author's previous argu- 
ments in favor of the superior claims 
of the family. "'Stephanie,'" says a 
Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times, "is not likely to win public 
support." 



"The Fear of Living." 

ANOTHER French novel with a 
conservative message is Henri 
L Bordeaux's "Fear of Living." It 
was first published in 1902, and went 
through thirty-eight editions. It has 
been crowned by the French Academy, 
and now appears in English translation 
(Dutton). The distinguished French 
critic, Rene: Doumic, calls it "a new 
and daring departure." Hildegarde 
Hawthorne, in the New York Times 
Review of Books, says: "Here is a 
book as unlike the accepted idea of a 
French novel as an honest barnyard 
fowl is different from a jay or a 
cuckoo." Mostly it is the story of 
an old-fashioned mother who loses her 
money; is buffeted by life; but who 
draws strength and spiritual fiber 
from her very misfortunes. She is a 
colossus of character among vain hedo- 
nists who take always the easiest way, 
the course of self-indulgence. She 
holds her children and all with whom 
she associates up to higher standards 
of duty. "She is a great, bracing in- 
fluence," William Marion Reedy com- 
ments in the St. Louis Mirror, "on any 
reader." He adds: 

"The 'fear of living' — a phaze of 'too 
much love of living'— is just what's the 
matter with most people. We don't want 
to taste life to the full. We want all the 
honey, none of the gall. Our pity for 
others is a luxury. Our sympathy springs 
from the fact that the pain of others hurts 
us. We don't want to suffer for what we 




THE AUTHOR OP THE MOST DISCUSSED 
NOVEL OF THE HOUR 

Hall Cainc'i new »tory of a wicked lord and 
of a heroine "more sinned against than sinning" 
pleases the ma»»e». but it damned by the critics. 



get and we grow flaccid, fooling ourselves 
with lies. We are softened »o a mush 
and do not even think for fear thinking 
will hurt us. All this the story drives 
home. And it's true in art. in economics, 
in politics. We don't face facts. We 
want them sugared or gilded. We are 
gelded as to will and we avoid the hard, 
ugly, bitter things until, when we can 
dodge them no more, we are unfit to 
tackle them and go to pieces. 'The Fear 
of Living* blows the mind clear of all 
bastard sentiment, and makes room for 
sound thought and genuine sympathy. 
This gospel works for self -sustenance and 
it demolishes the current theory that wc 
can he coddled into happiness. It fits us 
for life on those terms of life which are 
ultimately ineluctable." 



Amelia Barr's Powerful 
Autobiography. 

WHEN M. Bordeaux wrote his 
story he must have had in 
mind some such woman as 
Amelia E. Barr, whose new auto- 
biography, "All the Days of My 
Life" (Appleton), is declared by the 
critics to l»c more interesting than any 
purely imaginative record in the long 
list of her publications. Mrs. Barr 
tells us that, after her husband's death 
in 1868. she found herself, with her 
three daughters, in New York, prac- 
tically penniless. She tried keeping a 
boarding house and teaching, but in 
neither was she successful. Then she 
started, with infinite patience, to write, 
and in course of time she made con- 
nections with such papers as the New 
York Ledger and the Christian Union. 
She gives us delightful pen pictures of 
Robert Bonner, Lyman Abbott. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and other pioneer edi- 
tors. Her victory as a woman, her 
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success as a writer, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke has said, were won "through 
faith." She tells us herself: 

"It is the sentimental among men who 
conquer: it is the men steeped in religious 
thought ami aspiration who do things. 
Whatever the scientists may say, if wc 
take the supernatural out of life, we 
leave only the unnatural. Hut science is 
the magical word of the day, and scien- 



tists too often profess to doubt whether 
we have a' soul for one life, not to speak 
of a multitude of lives. 'There is no 
proof,' they cry. No proof! No proof 
of the soul's existence? Neither is there 
any proof of the existence of the mind. 
Hut the mind hores tunnels and builds 
bridges and conceived aviation. And the 
soul can recreate a creature of clay, and 
of the most animal instincts, Ketigion is 
life, not science. 



"I have lived among 'things unseen' as 
well as seen, always nursing in my heart 
that sweet promise of the times of resti- 
tution. Neither is the lire of youth dead, 
it glows within, rather than flames with- 
out — that is all. And there is a freshness, 
all its own, reserved for the aged who 
have come uphill all the way, and at last 
found the clearer air, the sercner soli- 
tudes of those heights beyond the fret 
and stir of the restless earth." 



THE NEWLY DISCOVERED LETTERS OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE— A LITERARY SENSATION 



A MOST sensational literary 
"scoop" recently made by the 
London Times was the publi- 
cation of four letters, tup- 
posed to have been destroyed, 
written by Charlotte Bronte" to Pro- 
fessor Constantin Hcgcr, whom she 
immortalized as "Paul Emanuel" in 
"Villette," and with whom it has long 
been contended she was in Jove. ( >n 
the day previous to the appearance of 
these letters, a preliminary announce- 
ment, full of mystery, attracted public 
attention. "The workings of curios- 
ity," as Hernard Shaw's paper. The 
New Statesman, remarked, "were fo- 
mented by the Evening News, a bough 
of the same journalistic tree as that of 
which the Times is the chief branch, 
which came out with an article indulg- 
ing in speculations on the subject. 
Was the Hyron mystery to Ik- un- 
veiled? Were we at last to hear the 
truth about Swift and Stella?" Thoro- 
ly roused, the public tiought its Times, 
to find four more letters of Charlotte 
lironte's — letters "whose intimate per- 
sonal note should have protected the 




THE VICTIM OF A TRAGIC PASSION 

CViuWir B'ftnle is revealed In newly published 
letter* a» hnvini; ehenvhe«l unreciprocated at!rc« 
linn for her Hiu-iicls leather, 1'rulnvir Coit- 
al. mtin II* iter. 



writer" in the opinion of The Academy, 
"from impertinent curiosity." 

Three of the letters had been torn 
up, probably by Professor Heger, and 
tlu-n carefully repaired with thin strips 
of paper and cotton thread, possibly by 
the hand of Madame HegCf, whose 
"purely episodic jealousy," to quote 
May Sinclair, "and habits of surveil- 
lance and small inscrutabilities" will go 
down in literature as the perfidies of 
"Madame Beck." It was reserved, 
however, for Madame Hcger's son. 
Or. Paul Heger of Brussels, and an 
English journalist, Mr. Marion H. 
Spiclmann, to present these sad relics 
to the British Museum as a fitting con- 
tribution to the approaching centenary 
of Charlotte Bronte, having first sup- 
plied "aliout half the newspapers of the 
world" with a sensation. 

A "passionate poem," alleged to have 
been written by Charlotte Bronte and 
dated 1843. just prior to the writing of 
the letters, appeared simultaneously in 
a pink sheet. The Saturday Review 
compliments the Professor on not per- 
mitting her "intellectual passion a 
chance of being anything else," and 
The . UkcnOfttm notes approvingly that 
Professor Heger, "a man happily 
married, look no advantage of Miss 
Bronte's confessions." 

The Hew Witness, Cecil Chesterton's 
clever weekly, calls attention to an 
aspect of the case which seems to 
have been overlooked by others. The 
right of publishing all Charlotte 
Bronte's letters, it informs us, belongs 
to her heirs or assignees. "M. Heger 
and his heirs and assignees had prop- 
erty in nothing but the mere paper on 
which the poor soul wrote the words. 
. . . It is conceivable that M. Heger 
fils has obtained the permission of 
Mill Bronte's heirs or assignees, in 
which case what to some appears an 
infamy beside which that of «ravc-roh- 
bing is a venial offense, must be shared 
by them." 77ic Academy expresses its 
disapproval quite as strongly: 

"Professor Heger clearly thought the 
letters of which he, as the addresser, was 
the owner should not lie read by any 
third person, and it is stated that he tore 
the sheets in pieces. It is now said that 
these pieces were collected and pasted to- 



gether so as to make a legible whole. We 
have heard of procedure such as this on 
the part of a blackmailing servant, but 
that persons of a different class and pos- 
sessed of literary pretentions should have 
recourse to such a practice passes our 
comprehension, and deserves and receives 
our severe reprobation. We regret that 
the authorities of the Kritish Museum 
should allow the national storehouse to 
Ik* the recipient of the correspondence." 

Dr. Paul Heger, in a letter to Mr. 
Spiclmann published in the London 
Times, takes pains to state: "Doubtless 
my parents played an important part 
in the life of Ch. B., but she did not 
enter into theirs." And Mr. Spiclmann 
notes: "So little real importance did 
the recipient apparently attach to these 
letters, so little did he seem to recog- 
nize the true ring of their piteous ap- 
peal (except righteously, no doubt, to 
reprove the writer as 'exaltec'), that 
in the margin of the last he has jotted 
odd pencil notes: still legible on it are 
the name and addresses of a Brussels 
shoemaker." Nothing could exceed the 
indifference of M. Heger perc, accord- 
ing to these gentlemen. 




CHARLOTTE tlRONTK'S TEACHER 
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"ONK SUFFERS IN SILENCE AS LONG AS OMB II AS THE STKENGTH TO Do so— " 

The first photograph ol a letter written to fonstantin llegcr by Charlotte Bronte. Professor Heger presumably destroyed the letter, and hit wife is 
said 10 have restored it to its present scarred and mutilated condition. The document is owned by the Itritish Museum. 



If wc turn, however, to May Sin- 
clair's penetrating and wonderful book 
on the Brontes,* wc find the situation 
presented in quite a different light. "It 
is the way of genius to look after it- 
self," writes Miss Sinclair. "In spite 
of obstacles, Charlotte Bronte's took 
hold of every man and woman that 
crossed and harred its path, and ulti- 
mately it avenged itself on Monsieur 
and on Madame Heger. Those two 
were made for peaceful, honorable, 
conjugal obscurity, but it was their 
luck to harbor a half-fledged and ob- 
structed genius in their I'eitsionnat, a 
genius thirsting for experience ; and 
somehow, between them, they con- 
trived to make it suffer. . . . Mon- 
sieur's case is pitiful: for he was kind 
and well-meaning, and he was fond 
of Charlotte: and yet, because of 
Charlotte, there is no peace for him 
where he has gone. Her genius has 
done with him, hut her ghost, like some 
malign and awful destiny, pursues 
him." Wc would add that it now ap- 
pears as if the ghost of Madame Heger 
were as malignly pursuing Charlotte 
Bronte. 

Madame Heger "accused the dead 
Charlotte," according to Miss Sinclair, 
"of an absurd and futile passion for 
her husband; she stated that she had 
had to advise the living Charlotte to 
moderate the ardor of her admiration 
for the Professor." The truth may well 
have been that Madame was jealous. 
XI. Heger confessed as much when he 
asked Charlotte to address her letters 
to him at the Athcncc Royalc instead 

* Tnc Tunc DaoHTCs. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 



of the Pcnsionnat. The correspond- 
ence, he said, was disagreeable to his 
wife. Gossip in England and in 
Brussels has rested for years, Miss 
Sinclair remarks further, "on certain 
feline hints supplied by Madame Heger 
and her family." They appear to cul- 
minate in the present publication of 
these letters. It is a relief to learn 
that all the other Bronte documents in 
the possession of M. Paul Heger arc 
of "a very secondary interest." 

The four letters are written in 
French with the exception of an Eng- 
lish postscript attached to the last one. 
They contain tragic passion, as May 
Sinclair, who has hitherto denied its 
existence, now admits in a letter to the 
London Times. At the same time she 
points out (and even the pinkest news- 
paper sentimentalist appears to agree 
with her) "the tragedy and the passion 
arc of a quality such as the average 
man and woman cannot experience or 
very well understand. It is all utterly 
innocent, utterly unsensual." Charlotte 
Bronte pollened what Miss Sinclair 
describes as a genius for friendship. 
She could write love letters to another 
woman. She loved, her sister Entity 
as it is given very few sisters in this 
world to he loved. She loved and re- 
spected her onlv professor, M. Con- 
stantin Heecr; and far from being "in- 
different" to his extraordinary pupil, 
M. Heger gave her books, friendship, 
literary stimulus. He raged in aneer 
when she wanted to leave Brussels. 
But when she was back at Haworth. he 
thought it discreet to withdraw his con- 
tribution to the correspondence which 
Mr. Spielmann describes as an "appar- 



ently unilateral" one. It was not with- 
in the nature of Charlotte 1 '.route to 
endure such treatment without a pro- 
test, therefore the "Brontesque" torrent 
of letters, the torn pieces, paste-pot and 
thread, Heger hints, and that "religious 
preservation" of the manuscripts which 
arc now presented to the British Mu- 
seum as literary curiosities. The Lon- 
don Nation interprets the psychology 
of the case as follows: 

"Unhappy and ill-educated is the man 
or woman who cannot remember some 
teacher of so gracious or dominating a 
personality that the task of learning was 
raised to an enthusiasm, and it seemed 
easy to do anything if only one might 
win approval, or simply obey. Add the 
unrealised and subconscious power of 
sex. Put a woman of Charlotte Bronte's 
sensitiveness, appreciation of intellect, and 
loneliness of heart under a personality 
both gracious and dominating as her 
teacher's was ; or, for that matter, put a 
buy tinder a woman of similar charm and 
power, and there will result something 
very much like the passionate devotion 
which here and there breaks through the 
deliberate covering of these letters. Al- 
low what you will for the intensified feel- 
ing, the magnifying power of a woman of 
genius; nevertheless, the root of the mat- 
ter, the personal devotion to an inspired 
and almost holy teacher, will remain the 
same. 

"Well remembering the power of that 
devotion, we see no reason in these let- 
ters to imagine more. We do not think 
their passion in the least exaggerated or 
sexual in the ordinary sense, or even very 
unusual. . . . Undoubtedly, solitary' grief 
and sickness had much to do with the pas- 
sionate appeals in Charlotte Bronte'-, let- 
ters for her master's continued sympathy 
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and friendship. But if we must call them 
semi-dcririum. who, in like circumstances, 
has been so insensate as to be sane?" 

We quote in conclusion the third 
and most "Brontcbwpuc" of the letters. 
It was evidently written at the lime 
when Professor Hcger had decided to 
discontinue a correspondence which 
could result only in domestic dis- 
turbances : 

"Mr. Taylor has returned. I asked him 
if he had a letter for me. 'No; noth- 
ing.' 'Patience,' said I — 'his sister will 
be here soon.' Miss Taylor has returned. 
'I have nothing for you from Monsieur 
Hcger,' says she; 'neither letter nor 
message.' 

"Having realized the meaning of these 
words. I said to myself what I should 
say to another similarly placed : 'You 
must be resigned, and above all do not 
grieve at a misfortune which you have 
not deserved.' I strove to restrain my 
tears, to utter no complaint. 

"But when one does not complain, when 
one seeks to dominate oneself with a 
tyrant's grip, the faculties start into re- 
bellion and one pays for external calm 
with an internal struggle that is almost 
unbearable. 



"Day and night I find neither rest nor 
peace. 1 f I sleep I am disturbed by tor- 
menting dreams in which I sec you, al- 
ways severe, always grave, always in- 
censed against me. 

"Forgive me then. Monsieur, if I adopt 
the course of writing to you again. How 
can i endure life if I make no effort to 
ease its sufferings? 

"I know that you will be irritated when 
you read this letter. You will say once 
more that I am hysterical [or neurotic] — 
that I have black thoughts, &c. So be it. 
Monsieur; I do not seek to justify my- 
self; I submit to even- sort of reproach. 
All I know is, that I cannot, that I will 
not, resign myself to lose wholly the 
friendship of my master. I would rather 
suffer the greatest physical pain than al- 
ways have my heart lacerated by smart- 
ing regrets. If my master withdraws his 
friendship from me entirely, I shall be 
altogether without hope; if he gives me 
■ little — just a little — I shall be satisfied 
— happy : I shall have a reason for living 
on, for working. 

"Monsieur, the poor have not need of 
much to sustain them — they ask only for 
the crumbs that fall from the rich men's 
table. But if they arc refused the crumbs 
they die of hunger. Nor do I. either, 
need much affection from those I love. 
I should not know what to do with a 



friendship entire and complete — I am not 
used to it. But you showed me of yore 
a little interest, when I was your pupil in 
Brussels, and I hold on to the mainte- 
nance of that little interest — I hold on 
to it as I would hold on to life. 

"You will tell me perhaps— 'I take not 
the slightest interest in you. Mademoiselle 
Charlotte. You are no longer an inmate 
of my House; I have forgotten you.' 

"Well, Monsieur, tell me so frankly. It 
will be a shock to me. It matters not. 
It would be less dreadful than uncer- 
tainty. 

"I shall not re-read this letter. I send 
it as I have written it. Nevertheless, I 
have a hidden consciousness that some 
people, cold and common-sense, in read- 
ing it would say — 'She is talking non- 
sense.' I would avenge myself on such 
persons in no other way than by wishing 
them one single day of the torments 
which I have suffered for eight months. 
We should then see if they would not 
talk nonsense too. 

"One suffers in silence so long as one 
has the strength to do so, and when that 
strength gives out one speaks without too 
carefully measuring one's words. 

"I wish Monsieur happiness and pros- 
perity. C. B. 
"Jany 18th. Haworth. Bradford. York- 
shire." 



A GREAT ARTISTIC INTERPRETER OF THE 

FROZEN NORTH 



A LASKA and the lands of the 
/\ Midnight Sun have found 
/ \ memorable representation in 
y ^ the paintings of Leonard M. 

• Davis. Alike in the East and 
in the West, Mr. Davis's reputation is 
growing. When his pictures were 
shown last year in Seattle, The Daily 
Times of that city published an edito- 
rial extolling him as "one of America's 
nutters of the brush." David Paul, the 
;irt-critic of the same paper, called him 



"the first great and truthful interpreter 
of our far Northern scenery." Mr. 
f). L. Dickcson. President of the 
White Pass and Yukon Railway, was 
so impressed that he started a fund 
with which it is hoped to acquire ten 
of Mr. Davis's canvases, to be hung 
on the walls of the Washington State 
Art Association's gallery. Gov. Wal- 
ter E. Clark, of Alaska, declared that 
the paintings "fairly breathe the spirit 
of the North." and predicted that they 



would be viewed by future generations 
as an interesting and valuable record. 
At a more recent exhibition, in the 
Natural History Museum in New 
York. Mr. Davis's work has had an 
equally friendly reception. The New 
York Evening Post compares his color- 
ing with that of J. M. W. Turner; and 
the New York Herald says: "Some of 
the sketches he exhibits were done 
twenty degrees below zero. Here and 
there the foreground is still frozen up. 
and one feels impelled to hunt up a 
spirit lamp and set it to running. The 
brilliant canvas he has completed of a 
sunrise has a way of lighting up its 
surroundings. It is well worth a trip 
to see." 

Mr. Davis's career has been, from 
the first, exceptional and romantic. He 
was l»oro in Winchenton. Mass., in 
1864. When he was eight years old 
he moved to New York. His first art 
studies were in connection with the 
Art Students' League: hut in 1889 lie 
was able to go to Paris and to take 
lessons from Benjamin Constant. Lau- 
rens and Lcfcbvre at the famous Julian 
Academy. 

Returning to New York in 1806. he 
was confronted by the problem that 
almost every artist has to face, namely, 
the difficulty of self-support during 
formative years. Many artists solve 
the problem by creating "pot boilers." 
Mr. Davis conceived a much more 
daring and original plan. He decided 
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to go to Alaska and try his luck as 
a miner. In this way he hoped to win 
the money that would give him finan- 
cial security. 

Friends scoffed at the idea of com- 
bining miner and artist, but Mr. Davis 
was not deterred. It took him just 
three days to pack up his belongings, 
dispose of most of his property, say 
good-by to his friends, and start for 
Alaska. Eight others went with him. 
They entered the country by the "Out- 
side" or Bering Sea route, landing at 
St. Michaels. They then went up the 
Yukon as far as Anvik. where their 
partnership was dissolved. During the 
winter of 1898 Mr. Davis walked six 
hundred miles toward the interior to 
Rampart. He was soon able to buy 
land fronting Hunter's Creek. With 
his own hands he dammed the creek in 
such a manner as to render possible 
the first hydraulic plant installed on 
the American Yukon. With his own 
hands he built three bridges. With his 
own hands he set up two cabins — a 
"country house" near Hunter's Creek, 
gay with brilliant-hued wild blossoms, 
and a "town house" at Rampart City. 

For six years he remained in Alaska. 
Gold came to him in abundance. Ar- 
tistic inspiration came, too. and sub- 
jects all about him clamored for rep- 
resentation. The wonderful streams, 
the majestic glaciers, the towering 
mountains, the weird and mystic 
northern lights, the snow, the tundra 
and the trail, all furnished material for 
his art. "He has produced the living 
enilKidiment of the scenes he has por- 
trayed," observes Mr. Paul, of the 
Seattle Times, "and his pictures exhale 
an atmosphere racy of the soil whose 
products arc the scenic masterpieces of 
the Almighty Creator." The Dawson 
Daily NtWS comments: 

"Davis is the only real artist for the 
great lug sketches- -the grasp of magnifi- 
cent distances, and prodigious heights 
and stretches — that ever came into Yu- 
kon. Others have come here content 
with working the little details of nooks, 
single objects and minor beauties or 
novelties. But Mr. Davis comes looking 
above and over all this. He best ex- 
presses it himself : 

" 'I have struggled,' says Mr. Davis, 
"for the snap, and the atmosphere, for 
the spirit of things as they arc — for the 
true impression of the scenic wonders of 
the North, for the greater glory of Yukon 
and Alaska.' 

"Mr. Davis finds that it is not alone 
the object rising in the form of a moun- 
tain; it is not alone the lake, the river 
or the vale, the glacier, the cloud-capped 
summit or the pearls of the Rockies 
ranging at a distance. It is more. It 
takes in all these, and it includes the 
metaphysical, the psychic, the psycholog- 
ical ; the atmosphere which accompanies 
each scene under the stress of storm, the 
splendor of midday sun. the enchant- 
ment of midnight sun. the mystery and 
sorcery that lungs about the flitting 



aurora borealis, the glory 
that intensifies the Arctic 
rainbow — the great big 
something that intensifies 
everything Northern and 
makes it stand out, dis- 
tinctively impressive, bold, 
impelling, flamboyant — so 
bold that it is only the 
Yukon and Alaska which 
can be the subject of such 
daring execution." 

Foreground detail, the 
same paper goes on to 
point out, is not appeal- 
ing to Mr. Davis. "He 
takes the long view of 
nature as seen in her 
more majestic dimen- 
sions and her more be- 
witching robes of color 
tints." Moreover: "He 
has pigment manipula- 
tion beyond skill. He 
carries it into a mys- 
terious conjury. His 
Aurora in its weird 
glory, his storms in the 
W rangel Narrows, his 
mountain sketches along 
the White Pass or down 
the Yukon, his distant 
sketches of Mt. McKin- 
Iey, his pictures of the 
scar October, the vernal 
spring and the abundant 
summer days tell that 
his limning is not in 
vain. His sunsets cm- 
brace a gorgeousness in 
color which is astonish- 
ing: and his sunrises are symphonies." 

The Boston Transcript is equally 
enthusiastic in its appreciation of Mr. 
Davis's work : 

"The novelty of color and subject 
matter of these unknown Northern 
landscapes have captivated a certain 
sivtion of the public that is always 
eager to welcome whatever is different 
from the general run of things. And 
Mr. Davis knows his field so well, is 
so thoroly saturated with the grandeur 
and glamor of his unusual subject that 
his rendering of it carries more convic- 
tion than would the work of an abler 
painter less familiar with the country de- 
picted. There is something of the stark 
truthfulness and natural dramatic quality 
of an uncouth narrative in these por- 
traits of 'The Palisades of the Yukon.' 
of far stretches of inland water, of sun- 
set skies that burn with the iridescent 
fires of a black opal, exhausting the 
painter's palet and dazzling the eyes of 
the spectator like some surprisingly con- 
trived Belasco sotting. 

"There is much that is theatrical in 
these paintings and nature evidently sup- 
presses the most spectacular stage effects 
ever invented by the most daring pro- 
ducer of 'naturalistic' effects behind the 
footlights. Nevertheless, the impression 
made upon one by these paintings is 
rather more what one would receive in 




THE FIRST AMERICAN PAINTER TO MAKE A 

REPUTATION in ai.aska 

Leonard Davis became n miner nnd built bridges and cabins in 
order 10 fulfill Ills ambitions a> an artist. 



the presence of nature herself than in the 
presence of art, which is due to an entire 
absence of all the usual artifice that one 
expects and generally finds in pictures. 

"The technical means employed to 
achieve his effects is of the simplest; a 
palet knife suffices for all his needs and 
the result is correspondingly large and 
flowing; the stratification of the rocks, 
the mirror-like surface of wide expanses 
of water, the no less expansive and un- 
broken vault of the sky, are all well ren- 
dered by their very simple and direct 
means, while the color has a certain 
purity and brilliancy which Mr. Davis 
might not realize if he were using 
brushes." 

Mr. Davis himself, in explaining his 
technical method, declares: "The finer 
the material the greater its vibration, 
and the simpler the method of applica- 
tion, the greater the control over the 
expression of spirituality. To me, the 
exclusive use of the palet knife in 
applying oil colors — makes it possible 
to obtain simplicity of treatment, and a 
uniformity of color values having a 
higher vibratory action than is possible 
with the brushes, which imply multi- 
plicity, thereby expressing a higher 
spiritual Sense, which is the goal of the 
true artist, rather than the making of 
pictures." 
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IS WE have remarked once or 
f\ twice before, choosing the 
/ \ right kind of a subject is at 

£ Y. least na,f of ,hc °a tt,e in 
writing a poem. A reviewer 
in the I-ondon Academy makes some 
observations along the same line: 

"In the appraising of poetry wc may 
bring many tests. Thus the pedant may 
judge it on the score of technical excel- 
lence alone; the youth would value it 
chiefly for its perfervid emotion or high 
ecstasy ; while the artist would look most 
for compelling beauty and a fine fitness 
of phrase. All these tests have a certain 
validity, and all may be used in the course 
of this review ; but there is another which, 
tbi) at first sight it may not seem to 
be of great importance, is nevertheless as 
starching as any of them — the subject of 
the poet. What does he sing about? 
Such a question cuts deep into the heart 
of his emotion, penetrates to the very 
springs of his inspiration. In his choice 
of a theme is he striving to escape from 
his age? Or is he facing his times, and 
singing bravely of and to them? In this 
matter the poet's charter is one of un- 
fettered freedom, and wc cannot blame 
one who chooses to create his own dream- 
world or to revivify an ancient beauty. 
Yet such a proceeding is almost like a 
confession of weakness — an admission 
that poetry is not the unafraid and mighty 
power it has been represented to be by the 
masters of song." 

But the most important point is not 
whether the subject is new or old, but 
whether the vision of the poet is new 
or old — whether he is seeing it at 
first-hand, or whether he is seeing it 
through the medium of books and 
poems written by others. In the latter 
case, the result may have perfection of 
form, beauty of phrase and all that, 
but it will lack vitality. 

The following poem, from the Eng- 
lish fcW itii', is not notably great; but 
the subject itself gives a grip to the 
poem and makes it worth while: 

AN OLD BOOT IN A DITCH. 
By T. P. Cameron Wilson-. 

THF.RF. is an epic of the winding path 
That might be sung by you — 
Mornings whrn Earth came glow- 
ing from her bath 
And shook her drowsy laughter into dew. 
And little ways your younger brothers 
made 

Went up the hills and danced into the 
blue. 

Noons when the great son hammered out 
a blade 

Upon the silent anvil of the downs, 
And in divine inconsequence sou strayed 
Over the hill kings, with their bramble- 
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And evenings, when the Earth gave 

thanks for rain. 
And all the washen soil of her did seem 
Sweeter than little children who have lain 
All night among the roses of a dream; 
And great white clouds went up the stairs 

of God 

And gnats danced out above the misty 



Yet most. I think, the broad high road you 
trod 

Would weave its marching splendor with 

your song — 
The weariness that held the feet you shod. 
The weariness that makes all roads too 

long, 

•Until the spirit trails its beaten wings 
And finds the whole earth given to the 
strong, 

And all the thousand crushed and broken 
things 

Whose hope has snapped beneath the feet 
of Cold 

Peer upward through the dust His pass- 
ing flings 

And see Him watch the hopeless road un- 
fold- 

Staring across the passion at His feet 
With yellow eyes that glitter, and are 
cold. 

It is not so, but when our spirits meet 
Old Weariness, with his rust-eaten knife. 
There is no corner of our house kept 
sweet 

That is not trampled bloody by the strife. 
Until with hungry fingers he lays bare 
A rawness hidden in the quick of life. 

It is not so. In your green silence there 
You see the world pass like a lean old 
witch. 

You watch the stars at night, and you may 
share 

That small, fierce love wherein the soil is 
rich, 

And know that half the gifts of God arc 



And saw, across the meadow-patterned 
plain. 

The far still smoke 01 little valley towns 



By centipedes and fairies in the ditch. 

"An Old Hoot in a Ditch" is a new- 
subject ami "The Housewife" is a very 
old subject. Rut Miss Morgan, in writ- 
ing for The Designer, on the latter sub- 
ject, sees it in a new light and gives 
us something fresh, intense and virile: 

THE HOUSEWIFE. 
By Angela Morcnn. 

IT is she who makes ready the army 
when the day is at hand, 
W hen the bugle of labor is blowing 
its mighty command. 
Oh, fierce are the fret of the workers who 

answer the call. 
But swifter and fiercer the toil that hath 

wcapoiied them all. 
Do we boast of their brawn? Do we 

trumpet the cause of the tighter 
Who marrhrs at rise of the sun 3 
I.o' look to the wman! The heat of her 

labor i r whiter ! 
I rt the u.nk .ii tin world has begun 



She is up. and her banners are flying from 
yard and from alley, 

The roofs are a-flutter with eloquent 
streamers of snow, 

Oh. not for a moment her passionate fin- 
gers may dally, 

Till the soldier is shod and is fed and 
made ready to go. 

Oh, weary the heart of the host when the 

battle is done. 
But the woman is laboring still with the 

set of the sun. 
Does the worker return? She is able and 

eager with bread. 
Docs he faint? There is cheer for his 

soul and delight for his head. 
Do we trumpet our gain? Do wc sing of 

our land and its thunder 
Of factory, quarry and mill? 
Lo ! look to the woman ! Her love, it 

hath compassed the wonder. 
And the army swings on at her will. 
For hers is the whip, and her spur is the 

fighter's salvation — 
In the strength of Jehovah she comes. 
Her faith is the sword and her thrift is 

the shield of the nation. 
And her courage is greater than drums. 

March, march, march, to yo«r yictories, 

O Man! 

Fight, fight, fight, as you've fought since 

time began. 
But she who hath wed you and fed you 

and sped you, 
Fulfilling Eternity's laws. 
It is she who hath soldiered the Cause ! 

It has been said of Tennyson's lyric. 
"Tears, Idle Tears," that not one per- 
son in three on first reading it dis- 
covers that it is blank verse. Similarly 
one is apt to read Bliss Carman's poem 
in the Smart Set without noting — so 
perfect is its music— the absence of 
rhyme : 

A MOUNTAIN' GATEWAY. 
By Bliss Carman. 

I KNOW a vale where I would go one 
day. 
When June comes back and an the 
world once more 
Is glad with summer. Deep with shade it 
lies, 

A mighrv cleft in the green bosoming 
hills. 

A cool, dim gateway to the mountains' 
heart. 



On cither side the 
down. 

Hemlock and beech and 
and there 

Through the deep forest laurel spreads 

and gleams. 
Pink- white as Daphne in Iter loveliness — 
That still perfection from the world with- 
drawn. 

As if the wood gods had arrested there 
Immortal beauty in her breathless flight. 

Far overhead against the arching blue 
Cray ledges overhang from diz«y heights. 
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Scarred by a thousand winters and un- 



The road winds in from the broad river- 
lands, 

Luring the happy traveler turn by turn, 
Up to the lofty mountains of the sky. 

And where the mad nins in the valleys 
foot. 

Through the dark woods the mountain 

stream comes down, 
Singing and dancing all its youth away 
Among the boultlers and the shallow runs. 
Where sunbeams pierce and mossy tree 

trunks hang, 
Drenched all day long with murmuring 

sound and spray. 

There, light of heart and foot free, I would 
go 

Up to my home among the lasting hills, 
And in my cabin doorway sit me down. 
Companioned in that leafy solitude 
By the wood ghosts of twilight and of 
peace. 

And in that sweet seclusion 1 should hear. 
Among the cool-leafed beeches in the 
dusk, 

The calm-voiced thrushes at their evening 
hymn — 

So undistraught, so rapturous, so pure, 
It well might he, in wisdom and in joy. 
The seraphs singing at the birth of time 
The unworn ritual of eternal things. 

There is a strong appeal to the imag- 
ination in Cale Young Rice's poem in 
The Century. \x. opens up a new world, 
so to speak, and you go on thinking 
poems of your own after you have fin- 
ished reading his; 

SUBMARINE MOUNTAINS. 
By Cale Yoinc Rue. 

UNDER the sea. which is their sky. 
they rise 
To watery altitudes as vast as 
those 

Of far Himalayan peaks impent in 



And veils of cloud and sacred deep 



Under the sea, their flowing ,..,.,«,..,..., 
More dark than any ray of sun can 
pierce. 

The earthquake thrust them up with 
mighty tierce, 
And left them to be seen but by the eyes 
Of awed imagination inward bent. 

Their vegetation is the viscid ooze, 
Whose mysteries are past belief or 
thought. 

Creation seems around ihem devil- 
wrought. 

Or by some cosmic urpence gone dis- 
traught. 

A-down their precipices, chill and dense 
With the dank midnight, creep or crawl 
or climb 

Such tentacled and eyeless things of 
slime. 

Such monster shapes as tempt us to ac- 



Lifc of a miscreative impotence. 

About their peaks the shark, their eagle, 
floats 

In the thick azure far beneath the air, 



Or downward sweeps upon what prey 
may dare 

Set forth from any silent, weedy lair. 
But one desire on all their slopes is 
found. 

Desire of food, the awful hunger strife; 
Yet here, it may be, was begun our life, 
Here all the dreams on which our vision 
dotes 

In uncvolved obscurity were bound. 

Too strange it is, too terrible! And yet 
It matters not how wc were wrought, 

or wher.ee 
Life came to us with all its throb in- 
tense. 

If in it is a Godly Immanence. 
It matters not, — if haply we are more 
Than creatures half conceived by a 

blind force 
That sweeps the universe in a chance 
course : 

For only in Unmeaning Might is met 
The intolerable thought none can ignore. 

Wc like the following from The 
Forum. But that doesn't prove any- 
thing. We have "got the habit" of 
liking everything Mr. Bynncr writes, 
and if he ever is guilty of publishing 
drivel we fully expect to disgrace our- 
selves by admiring that : 

A PRAYER FOR BEAUTY. 
By Witter Bynner. 

GIVE her such beauty of body and 
mind 
As the leaves of an aspen-tree 
When they vary from silver to 
green in the wind. 
And who shall be lovely as she? 
Then give her the favor of harking to 
love 

As the heart of a wood to the call of a 
dove ! 

And give her the beauty of following free 
As the cloud in the sky or a wave in 
the sea I 

Give her such purity vivid with light 
As the wonder of passion can be. 

Aware in the day and rapt in the night. 
And none shall be lovely as she! 

0 give her the fortune a lover may find 
In the sharing of beauty of body and 

mind. 

The paramount beauty of giving, that she 
May immortally give it !— but give her 
to me ! 

Mr. Markham is becoming quite 
Japancscy in the brevity of his poems. 
He takes a single thought, as the 
Japanese take a single flower, and puts 
it in a beautiful verbal vase, and it 
delights you somehow more than a 
nosegay would This is from The 
Nautilus: 

THE PLACE OF PEACE. 
By Edwin Markham. 

AT THE heart of the cyclone tear- 
ing the sky 
And flinging the clouds and the 
towers by. 
Is a place of central calm: 
So here in the roar of mortal things. 

1 have a place where my spirit sings. 
In the hollow nf God's Palm. 



There is something gruesome in the 
keys of a piano as they move un- 
touched, in swift succession, responsive 
to the subtle influence of a piano- 
player. That is where Mr. Updcgraff 
finds a new subject, and a very good 
one, for his striking poem in The 
Forum : 

THE GHOST AT THE PIANO. 
By Allan Updegraff. 

WHAT master's fingers are on 
those keys? 
Chopin, of course, first 
dreamed and played 
And out of his magical mad brain made 
The moon-and-starlight witcheries 
That enfold us now: but look at the 



That quivers over the ivories! 
Has the great man's ghost not been 
well laid 

That it comes back here into times like 
these, 

Revealing itself as a wind to the trees? 

Of course: — a wire, that box over there 

Our hostess holds, an electric spark, 
And the music follows: but watch those 
keys 

Tremble and dance in the dim half- 
dark 

That the flickering golden downward 
flare 

Of the hooded candles gathers where 
A player might bend at his mysteries. 

The hooded candles on either side. 
In the dusk between— the wraith of a 
man ! 

The man himself, who lived and died 
So hard, so soon.— yet s glorified 
By encompassing in his narrow span 
Worlds that the best of us never can ! 
A little imagination,— and there 
Is the long black coat with its graceful 
curves. 

The high white neck-cloth, the crisp 
brown hair. 
The high -held long bold head above- 
But it bent too low at George Sand's 
love! 

Look thro' his misty back at his hands. 
The long white fingers like naked 
nerves 

Flying to earn- his soul's commands. 
Feeling the way for the dips and 
swerves 

Of his dream, his dream, his hope and 
pain — 

The fiend at his throat, the god in his 
brain,— 

And each resolution wails "In vain!" 

Now the lights go up, and all is changed. 
A Chopin nocturne in the gloom ! 
A good conceit— it is well arranged : 
There's a buzz of pleasure about the 



The auto-piano deserves all praise- 
It's a splendid thing in its gilt and glaze ! 
And Chopin's ghost is out in the snow 
Cooling with Keats, McDowell, and 

Poe- 

Prometheans burned that we might 
glow ! 

» 

Dead, now, these— million years or so 
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THE SEAMSTRESS-THE STORY OF A WOMAN 

WHO UNDERSTOOD 

We cull the following story, or sketch, from the pages of The Masses. Its author is Adrians Spadoni, who is one of that 
numerous band of Calif ornians who have carried the spirit of romance from the metropolis of the Pacific coast to the metropolis 
of the Atlantic coast, and are giving it expression in all sorts of artistic ways There is deep pathos in this sketch, but it is a 
pathos that enobles— the pathos of voluntary self-sacrifice. 



THE woman laid down the skirt 
she was binding and listened. 
The street door below closed, 
someone went into the front 
room, and then shuffling feet 
came up the stairs. 
"Are ye in? It's yur friend." 
The shuffling feet went down again. 
The woman rose, folded the skirt neatly, 
and crossing to the curtained corner took 
a black jacket from a hook behind and a 
small black hat from the shelf above. Be- 
fore she put on the hat she tightened her 
coil of auburn hair and picked a few loose 
threads from her black merino waist. She 
had soft, helpless hands spattered with 
light freckles. The black jacket was too 
tight and gaped in front. Above it her 
face looked larger and paler than before, 
as if it had been compressed upward. The 
eyes, with much close sewing, were slight- 
ly red about the lids and tiny red veins 
netted the eyeballs. When she was ready 
she pulled the window down from the top, 
drew the blind that no one might look in 
across the narrow lightwell, locked the 
door, and put the key in her stocking. 

As she entered the front room below a 
man got up quickly from the shabby sofa 
in the corner. He was a tall man with 
military shoulders. He looked as if he 
should have been in uniform. 

"I was afraid you might not be in," he 
said nervously, and the hand he held out 
trembled, altho it was a strong hand, 
bony and will shaped. 

"No, I've been working at home all 
day." 

"Then you need a breath of air." He 
tried to smile naturally, but his lips 
twitched and he scorned in a hurry to get 
out 

"This air is enough to choke anyone." 
he said impatiently as they stood for a 
moment in the narrow hall while the 
woman buttoned a pair of gray cotton 
gloves. "Does she cook cabbage all the 
time?" 

"Most of the time, I reckon 1'nless it's 
the odor of the original one in the air 
yet." The man smiled a little less 
nervously and held the door open in the 
manner of a man accustomed to such 
service. At the foot of the front steps 
he turned to her. 

"Have you any preference?" 

"Anywhere. It really doesn't make any 
difference." 

HE HESITATED a moment and then, 
turning sharply to the left, began 
climbing the steep bill before them. 
It was cold, with a cheerless grav mist 
creeping farther and farther in among 
the gray wooden houses. The man shiv- 



ered a little, and she tried without his 
noticing it to button the three gaping but- 
tons. 

Block after block they walked without 
speaking. The man's mood dictated the 
silence, but there was no embarrassment 
in it. From time to time she glanced at 
him, as if looking for a sign, and glanced 
away again without having said anything. 
The man stared ahead, his dark, lean face 
set, as if the muscles had been worn away 
by nervous friction. At last the sky grew 
darker and a dull red glow of the city's 
lights spread through the low-hanging 
fog. The man turned. 

"1 didn't think it would come so soon 
again," he said in a weak, petulant voice. 
"It's not more than three weeks, is it?" 

"Almost four. Three and five days." 

The man shrugged wearily. "What's 
the good, Kathie, I can't do it." 

The woman laid her hand on his arm. 
"Yes, you can,'' she said softly, and there 
was something in her voice like the ring 
of a finely toned bell. "You're better, lots 
better than last year." 

"Kathie, I'm not worth it." The man 
looked at her with tired, discouraged 
eyes. "It's got too strong a hold." 

"Let's go and have something to cat." 
She spoke cheerfully. "I was so busy to- 
day 1 didn't have time to stop for lunch." 

They walked on again, silent as before. 
At last they came to a restaurant whose 
swinging electric sign cut the darkness of 
the block. 

I guess this will do?" 

He nodded, and they went in. 

AS THE officious waiter dropped the 
red velvet curtain of the small 
priv.ite Im>x behind them, he winked 
at a fellow worker. The other returned 
the wink. "Poor fellow, madam It n > the 
face nf squash." When the first waiter 
took in the tea and toast and strong black 
coffee that had been ordered, there was 
under the professional indifference in his 
eyes a faint shadow of curiosity 

The woman broke the toast delicately 
with her plump, freckled hands, and ate 
in that indescribable way of a person used 
to the proper thing. In the same in- 
describable way the man drank the strong 
black coffee from the thick cup. When it 
was almost gone he looked up. 

"Do you think I'd better go in again. 
Kathie'" 

"How long ha* it lasted this time?" 
"Only a few hours— «o far I felt it 
coming on after lunch, sr. I hurried over 

to yon." 

"Don't you feel as if vou could ward it 
off?" She spoke slowlv. knitting the 
palely red eyebrows. "You're r« <11y- so 



much— better, I hate— to have— you go in 

again." 

"I know." The long nervous fingers 
played with the saucer. "1 thought it was 
going to be all right after the last time, 
and then — this afternoon — " 

The woman leaned across the table with 
an oddly graceful motion. 

"Don't you really believe you can do it 
alone? I hate to have you go." 

"I don't know, Kathie. I don't know,'" 
he repeated helplessly. "If you could — " 

The man buried his head in his arms 
and groaned. "I'm going to quit, Kathie, 
I'm going to quit. What's the use? A 
West Pointer— first in the class— and now 
an undcr-draughtsman when I can keep 
the job. What would the folks at home 
say to that?" 

A faint moisture glistened in the 
woman's eyes, reddening the network, of 
tiny veins. 

"He uiu proud of you. wasn't he?" 

"Do you remember the first appoint- 
ment, the quick promotions?" 

"Yes, Bob, I remember them." 

"How did it get such a hold. Kathie?" 
he asked plaintively. "I wasn't worse than 
the others at first." 

THE woman's thick shoulders shook. 
"Perhaps it was in the blood, Bob.'' 
"Perhaps," he answered wearily, 
"but I never heard of another Farthington 
that was a drunk— a common drunk." 

"You're not. You're not that." A dull 
color crept into the pale, fat face. "And. 
you're getting better all the time. Last 
year — " 

A little hope glimmered in the man's 
eyes. "Do you really think so. Kathie? 
Yes. I guess— I am— a little— thanks to 

you." 

"You've done it yourself. Bob. Nobody 
could have made you. if — " 

"You made me. Somehow if I can get 
to you in time, that gnawing, biting thing 
inside goes to sleep Somehow you bring 
the other b,\ck, the plantation, the slow, 
hot days of peace, the — " 

"You will be able to do it alone soon. 
Bob." The heavy face was immobile, 
except for the shadow of a weary smile 
about the shapeless lips. 

"When you say it like that. I believe it 
—till the next time." 

" And soon there wor'* be a next time." 
The woman laughed softly, and again the 
ring of a finely toned bell came into her 
voice. 

The man laid his strong brown hand 
on her s "Kathie. if happiness ever comes 
bark into my life, I shall owe it all to 

you " 

(Continued on page /ptO 
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Tic American Automobile 
Conquers ihe World. 

FOR two decades Europe flooded 
the American market with its 
automobiles. The last two 
years, however, have seen a 
change that is almost a trade 
revolution. Suddenly, almost magical- 
ly, this country has become a leading 
source of automobile supply for the 
nations of the world. So successful 
have America's scientific, large-scale 
methods of production proved that, re- 
marks Reginald Mcintosh Cleveland in 
the World's Work, the American auto- 
mobile is fast sweeping into popularity 
and securing possession of the Euro- 
pean market. It is finding its way also 
in ever-increasing numbers into the 
out-of-the-way corners of the world — 
into the broad-streeted cities of South 
America, into the teeming principalities 
of India; from Calcutta to the Hima- 
layas; into South Africa and East 
Africa; the far East and the Anti- 
podes — wherever the white man has 
begun to plant his civilization. 

"Not long ago a car made in Detroit 
was driven from Kalgan, at the end of 
the Pcking-Kalgan Railway, across the 
Desert of Gobi, and delivered at Ursa, 
in Mongolia, to the 'Tasha Lama' or Liv- 
ing Buddha, who, next to the Dalai Lama 
of Thibet, ranks as the great man of 
Lamaism. Still more recently a machine 
built in Indianapolis broke the record 
from Melbourne to Sydney, Australia, by 
covering the 573 miles over a very poor 
road in nineteen hours and two minutes. 
Last year thirty low-priced American cars 
of a single make were sold in Congoland, 
two or three of them going to native 
chiefs. To May I. 1012, 743 cars of this 
make had been sent to the Straits Settle- 
ments. From that date to the first of 
May of this year, 2.00.3 cars were shipped 
to that section of the world. To British 
South Africa 1,041 went during the same 
period, 162 going to one dealer. During 
the single month of May, of this year, 
24c] were shipped. India, during 1913, 
will get 800 of these American cars." 



TurniriK the Scale in the 

Automobile Industry. 

FIGURES quickly tell the story of 
|^ how the balance of trade in the 
automobile industry has turned in 
favor of Uncle Sam. Not only does 
the American export total increase 
prodigiously, but the American imports 
from Europe dwindle astonishingly. In 
1906, which was the greatest year of 
imports, automobiles worth $4,910,208 
were shipped to us from overseas. In 



the fiscal year 1907, the import valua- 
tion had dropped to $4,000,000; in 191 1 
imports were only $2,446,248; and in 
1912 the figure dropped to $2,000,000. 
Very different is the story when we 
turn to the export column. Thus in 
1906 wc exported machines valued at 
$4409,136; in 191 1 the figure had 
leaped to $21,636,661; and in the fiscal 
year 1912 to $28,300,139, including 
parts and tires. The foreign market 
for American cars is not, we learn, 
confined to the low-priced machines. 



"One known company, whose product 
sells for about $2,000, has exported dur- 
ing the last year 1,611 cars, of a total re- 
tail value of approximately $3,222,000. 
Nevertheless it is true that the average 
price of exported automobiles has fallen 
remarkably year by year. For the fiscal 
years 1008, 1909, and 1010 it was $1,880, 
$1,700 and $1,380. For 1911 it was $1,100; 
for 1012, $900. During the same period 
the average price of the machines im- 
ported by the United States rose almost 
as notably. Thus, for 1909, it was $1,788; 
for 1910, $1,936; for 1911, $2,138; for 
1912, $2,216." 



Why Our Automobile 
Exports Soar. 

OF ALL countries. Great Britain 
is most wrought up over the 
new situation, for there the 
balance has swung more heavily than 
with other nations from the credit to 
the debit side of the ledger. Various 
explanations have been advanced on 
the British side to account for this 
condition. One English authority 
ascri1>cs it to the comparative freedom 
which the American industry has en- 
joyed from trade-unionism. British 
free trade has been blamed by others. 
We are also told that our manufactur- 
ers are content to turn out an article 
not only low in price but deficient in 
quality. The American manufacturer's 
explanation of the success of the Amer- 
ican automobile abroad is concentra- 
tion and quantity of production. By 
concentration, the writer explains, is 
meant the limiting of every maker to 
a few modcts, perhaps to only one 
chassis and perhaps two or three 
models of body. This is something 
undreamed of in Europe until recently. 
There the practice is for a maker to 
turn out five, six, or even ten. differ- 
ent chasscs of different horse-powers 
and varying designs. 

"Naturally, specialization after the Amer- 
ican plan leads to high-class workman- 



ship. This is a part of the problem which 
the Europeans can readily understand, but 
when you tell them that quantity also 
means quality in automobile manufacture 
you are propounding an idea that is al- 
together novel to them. To the German 
mind, for instance, it has seemed an utter 
impossibility until very recently that the 
two could go hand in hand and that an 
output double, treble, or some larger mul- 
tiple of anything which his factories had 
dreamed of could possibly — and even 
partly because of its magnitude — be an 
output of sterling worth. This notion of 
large-scale production is now beginning 
to take hold on the Continent and in 
Great Britain, and manufacturers are an- 
nouncing production-schedules that would 
have seemed astounding only a year or 
two ago. 

"But it is only a beginning and it may 
safely be predicted that some years will 
elapse before annual outputs of 40,000 to 
50,000 cars, that are by no means start- 
ling on this side of the water, become 
common abroad. In producing nearly 
200,000 cars in a year, as the most fecund 
of the motor companies of the United 
States will do in 1913, there is small 
chance of rivalry from overseas in the 
near future. The manufacture of 1,000 
complete automobiles a day. during the 
busy season, is a big proposition even for 
a land of big corporations and quantity 
production. Its effect on the foreign mind 
is bewildering." 



Where Our Automobile 
Industry Slill is De- 
ficient. 

SOME things, admits Mr. Reginald 
Mcintosh Cleveland, the Ameri- 
can manufacturer could do to in- 
crease still further the distribution of 
his product, now used by aliens of 
every race, from President Gomez of 
Venezuela to Indian rajahs and Afri- 
can chiefs. Foremost is the providing 
of increased service and the establish- 
ment of supply stations, at agencies or 
elsewhere, from which the purchaser 
could always obtain desired parts and 
repairs. The lack of such facilities 
has operated strongly against the 
American car, especially in France. 
Another matter of importance is the 
control of the dealer in fixing selling 
prices. In Brazil and other South 
American countries, and in Spain, one 
of the obstacles to the wider sale of 
American makes is the exasperating 
habit of some dealers of charging 
sometimes as much as twice the legiti- 
mate price in order to line their own 
pockets. The establishment of branch 
houses is one solution of this vexing 
problem. We also should pay more 
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minute attention to the preferences and 
prejudices of our prospective cus- 
tomers in foreign parts. 

"Attention to such small details as 
painting makes a surprising difference 
in some countries. Thus Chinese pur- 
chasers show a strong preference lor 
brown cars. One of the complaints of 
even those Englishmen who acknowledge 
most freely the good points of the Amer- 
ican cars is that they lack a few coats of 
varnish to give them a smart appearance. 
Some people in Great Britain object that 
the seats are uncomfortable. In Russia, 
which affords a wonderful opportunity 
for the extension of the American auto- 
mobile trade, certain far-seeing American 
exporters are winning trade by giving 
their machines some of the lines, especi- 
ally in body design, of the cars produced 
by the leading French and German 
makers. In this way they are beginning 
to compete with even the higher-priced 
foreign machines which heretofore have 
been in control of their section of the 
market;' 



The Automobile a» a 
Road Builder. 

NOT only in foreign lands but in 
our own country is the automo- 
bile an agency of civilization. 
The same year that will sec the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal may witness 
the realization of a great high road for 
automobiles across the continent. I. ike 
an unbroken concrete ribbon, the pro- 
posed Lincoln Road will reach from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The four 
great western States of Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California regarded the 
recent Hoosicr tour across the con- 
tinent merely as a path-finding ex- 
pedition whose sole object was the 
determination of a route which in a 
few months will be graded and sur- 
faced with cement to become the one 
great transcontinental motor boule- 
vard. Everywhere, Darwin S. Hatch 
tells us in Motor Age, were the 
members of the party greeted with 
enthusiasm. 



What Becomes of Our 
Old Motor Cars? 

ONE of the oddities of the auto- 
mobile business is the demand 
from exotic countries for used 
or second-hand cars. There is a brisk 
market for cars of this description, es- 
pecially in South America. New York 
is the center of this trade, ami one of 
the active dealers has had an order in 
a single week for as many as ten cars 
of a certain popular make valued in all 
at $6,500. Used commercial vehicles, 
particularly those of one-ton capacity, 
are also entering the export market in 
considerable numbers. Nothing, the 
writer goes on to say, would please the 
automobile dealers more than to see all 
used cars sail away overseas. That 
would dispose of one of their knottiest 
problems at home, the basis of ex- 
change or allowance when they lake 
an old car on account for. a new one. 
But old or new. the American auto- 
mobile is conquering the world. It is 
the story of other manufactured prod- 
ucts over again: the story of steel 
rails, of locomotives, of agricultural 
machinery, of shoes. P.ut." the writer 
concludes, "it is that story intensified, 
because it has required, roughly, half 
a century for the |vendu1um of trade to 
swing the United States into high place 
in the world market of these and other 
manufactures, w hereas it is hardly more 
than twenty years since the motor car 
was a mere experiment, for the enjoy- 
nient and jeopardy of some tmusu.illv 
reckless visionary It is no more than 
a decade since the term automobile was 
considered synonymous with a machine 
of foreign construction. In a do/en 
years America has leaped from insig- 
nificance to a place of first importance 
as a maker of motor cars ." The most 
expensive automobiles are. however, 
still made in Europe, notably in France 
and in England. 



"Evidences of newly completed road 
work were met every few miles most of 
the way, and in many instances crews 
were at work as the tour passed. An in- 
spiring sign of the permanence of the 
good roads enthusiasm was the fact that 
before the dust of the last car had set- 
tled, the men were at work again. This 
applied not only to Colorado"s convicts 
but to her freedom citizens as well. 

• Hut the germ of good roads had 
spread. Those along the projected route 
of the tour were not the only ones to 
bend their efforts toward making a show- 
ing. At every one of the larger towns 
there were delegations of citizens from 
towns 50 to 100 miles off the route, 
armed with figures as to the work they 
had done and pleading that the tour give 
their city and route a visit to prove how 
much belter the roads arc than those in 
the original itinerary. In one or two in- 
stances, the feeling between exponents of 
the rival routes became so strong that 
revolver duels narrowly were averted. 

"Many, perhaps most, of those beyond 
the Rocky Mountains firmly believe that 
the mere passing of the I. A. M. A. tour 
over certain roads established definitely 
the final route of the Lincoln highway, 
and those sections traversed by the tour 
are consequently jubilant, just as those 
sections not so favored are either cast 
down or angry." 

Tlx - Proposed Trsnsconti- 
nental Hijjhway. 

Till", exact route of the proposed 
Lincoln highway which is to 
link two oceans across 5.000 
miles of prairie, mountain and desert, 
is far from settled. A commission 
with which the final decision rests will 
be appointed lie fore the first of next 
year. Seven or eight of the governors 
of the States traversed by the 1 [oosiers 
accompanied the tour. In many cases 
the State hichway engineer* are al- 
ready at work liirurinr. 011 the feasibil- 
ity and cost of construction along cer- 
tain routes. It is pos.;l,V. Mr. Hatch 



remarks, that none of the roads cov- 
ered by the tour will be finally decided 
upon. 

"Most of the way from Kansas City 
west the Hoosicr tourists traversed the 
Midland trail which crosses the Rockies 
over Berthoud pass, follows the Grand 
river to the Utah line, then across the 
desert to Salt Lake City, around the 
lower end of Great Salt Lake and across 
the southern end of the Great Salt Lake 
desert through Nevada via Ely, Tonopah 
and Goldficld to its end at Big Pine, 
Cal. There El Camino Sierra is picked 
up. This is the trail that runs along the 
east slope of the Sierra mountains from 
Los Angeles to Carson City and Reno. 
From there a projection of the California 
state highway offers a fine road to Oak- 
land and San Francisco. 

"But there arc at least three other 
main routes which are contestants for 
official sanction as the Lincoln highway. 
These are the Overland trail through 
southern Nebraska and Wyoming, cut- 
ting out Denver and joining the Midland 
trail at Salt Lake City, the Santa Fe trail 
from Kansas City to Pueblo and connect- 
ing with \''c Midland trail at Denver via 
the Golden Belt route; then there is the 
Northwestern trail from Minneapolis, 
traversing the northern tier of states and 
reaching an arm of the Pacific at Seattle. 
A fifth optional route is the combination 
of the Southern route through Texas to 
El Paso where it joins the Borderland 
route through New Mexico and Arizona 
and running to Los Angeles on the Trail 
to Sunset " 

Crowing the Continent 
By Automobile. 

THE history of the Lincoln high- 
way is brief, but eventful. Less 
than a year ago Carl G. Fisher, 
of the Prcst-O-Litc Company in In- 
dianapolis, conceived the idea of a 
great transcontinental highway as a 
memorial to Lincoln to stretch from 
New York to the Golden Gate, a per- 
manent road to be bridged, graded and 
prepared for surfacing by the counties 
and States along the route and then 
to be surfaced with concrete so that 
the cost of maintenance would be prac- 
tically nil. 

"It was estimated that such a surface, 
together with assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the roadbed where the popula- 
tion was too sparse to bear the whole 
burden, would cost $10,000,000. At a 
banquet in Indianapolis, Fisher unfolded 
bis plans to the motor car manufacturers, 
and that evening over $300,000 was raised 
toward the fund. At the present time 
$5,000,000 has been subscribed by car and 
accessory manufacturers and individuals 
throughout the country. The manufac- 
turers are pledging one per cent, of their 
gross yearly business as their subscrip- 
tion. 

"The plan for the Lincoln highway at 
present is that if the counties along a 
definite route from coast to coast will 
prepare the roadbed, attend to the grad- 
ing, drainage, bridges and culverts, the 
Lincoln Highway Association will give 

(Continued en fagt 283.) 
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Caruso 
as Rhadames 
in "Aida" 



VKTROLA • RECORD 




Victor Record 
of "Celeste Aida" 
sung by Caruso 



Both are Caruso 

The Victor Record of Caruso's voice 
is just as truly Caruso as Caruso himself. 

It actually is Caruso — his own mag- 
nificent voice, with all the wonderful 
power and beauty of tone that make 
him the greatest of all tenors. 

Every one of the hundred and three 
Caruso records brings you not only his 
art, but his personality. When you hear 
Caruso on the Victrola in your own 
home, you hear him just as truly as if 
you were listening to him in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 



• -I 




The proof is in the hearing. 
Any Victor dealer in any city 
in the world will gladly play 
for yoti Victor Records by 
CaruSO pr any other of the 
world's greatest artists. 

Various styles of Victors and Virtrolas 510 t 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 

lV'lincr firamoj»bnne Co,, Montreal, Carodun l>i»tribulort 




New Victor Record* demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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HOW WEAK EYES ARE STRENGTHENED BY EXERCISE 

By C. Gilbert Percival, M. D. 

IN this, which is undoubtedly the plate. It has three sets of muscles— of Ophthalmology in Jefferson College, 

most active period in the history one turns the eyes, one controls the iris, makes the statement that, in treating so 

of man, every one of our faculties and one operates the focus. serious a condition as dreaded cataract 

is called on to do more, and to When, through nervous exhaustion of the eye. massage of the eyeball "has 

respond to a longer continued ex- or over-taxation, the circulation of been followed by improvement in vision 

traordinary strain than ever before. blood becomes weaker than is normal, and deepening of the anterior cham- 

"Take things easy" may be very these muscles become flabby and refuse ber." The Medical Record urges the 

good advice, but most of us, who know to act up to their usual standard, and great value of "any means that would 

how our competitors arc hustling, fear the eyes do not focus easily if at all. bring an increased blood supply," and 

that the practice of it would furnish premature old-sight is the result. considers that "the most feasible plan 

us with a free seat on a bench in the The muscles still do their best to seems to be properly applied massage." 

park, instead of a cash income. focus properly; eagerly struggle and It would of course be impossible to 

More energy, more concentration, strain to properly do the work which satisfactorily give this massage (or 

are required to keep up with the lead- your brain commands them to do — exercise) with the hands, but this 

eis nowadays — hence our nervous ex- strain and struggle so hard in fact, that problem was successfully solved, a few 

haustion is greater. Busy city life they affect the tired nerves, and not years ago, by a New York specialist, 

with its clang, clatter and rush, even only cause headaches, but put the entire who realized through experience how 

most of our time-saving inventions and nervous system under a pressure which many troubles of the eyes could be 

modes of travel, keep the nerves on extends to the stomach and digestive quickly corrected by this method, 

edge, and give them no opportunity to organs, and brings on nausea and dys- The greatest and most practical in- 

rcst during our waking hours. pepsia. ventions usually seem the simplest and 

Now the eye is one of the most deli- What eye specialist is there who has most obvious, once they become known, 

cate centers of the nervous system, not heard from his patient: "Why, I and this one is no exception to that rule. 

This is clearly proven by the fact that had no idea in the world that it could So simple is it that anyone can use it 

the first place a physician looks for be my eyes." Many physicians, in fact, in their own home without instruction, 

symptoms of paralysis is at the base look to the eyes for one of the first yet it is so safe that there is not the 

of the optic nerve — if there are none in causes of stomach trouble. slightest chance of giving the eyes any- 

evidence, it is taken as positive proof It is perfectly amazing, in reviewing thing but great benefit, no matter how 

that there is no danger. the progress of science, surgery and long they may have been affected. 

This will clearly evidence that nerve medicine in the last fifty years, that the This system of exercise is fully ex- 
exhaustion means eye-exhaustion and methods of correcting eye affections, plained, also many interesting scientific 
finally eye-affection, if nothing be done even of the simplest kind, seem to have facts about the eyes arc given, in a 
to correct it. been entirely overlooked. little book on the subject, which will be 
If, however, the blood circulation in Science in physiology is correcting sent without cost if you address Charles 
the eyes is kept normal by the proper deformities which used to require har- A. Tyrrell. M.D.. 154 West 65th Street, 
kind of simple and safe exercise, they nesses of mechanical support. Surgery New York, and mention having read 
continue healthy, normal and strong, is correcting displacements which here- this article in Ci'hrent Opinion. 

Besides this nervous strain, there tofore caused life-long confinement. It may be suggested that at no time 

are many other features of modern life Physicians arc departing more and could this system have been perfected 

which tax the eyes unduly. more from the old-fashioned practice more opportunely than now. At no 

Our schooling, once confined to the of continual drugging, and using more time has the world demanded more pcr- 

simple rudiments of education, is now rational methods of restoring and pre- feet men and women ; and if your eyes 

so extended that the lwoks of a school- serving health. are weak, whether you wear glasses or 

child of to-day would cause a child of But. until the recent discovery of this not, it is not necessary for any one 

thirty years ago to look aghast — hence, system of exercise to which I refer, to point out its disadvantages — perhaps 

at the threshold of practical life we no matter how simple your eye-trouble you even consider glasses a disfigurc- 

start to unduly tax our eyes. was, you were told that you had to ment to a certain degree— surely they 

The glitter of city streets — the speed wear eyeglasses. arc an inconvenience, 

of traffic — the riding in fast trains — Now eyeglasses are not necessarily Of course you cannot put new 

and above all. the habit of reading to be despised. Tbev are a great in- muscles in an eye. as you would a 

every time we have the opportunity in vention in their way — so are crutches, new tire on an automobile, but you 

our busy careers, under all sorts of But you would not relish the antici- can restore health to these muscles and 

unfavorable conditions — these all add nation that you had to use crutches all give them the same original strength 

to the extraordinary burden which our your life— nor would you. Just as soon that assures the thorough performance 

eyes are asked and expected to carry, as your sprained ankle, for instance, of their natural work, 

without assistance of any kind. couid stand it. your doctor would in- Personally I have seen this system. 

And. remember, that your eyes are struct you to touch it to the ground in a few months, make a hoy of eight- 

always seeing unless they are closed — gradually, and exercise it to bring back ecn entirely independent of glasses who 

active during every waking hour. the normal circulation necessary to en- bad worn them continuously for twelve 

Hardly any wonder, then, that eye able you to discard your crutch. years; also enable old folks over sixty 

strain is so common and. up to re- The wearing of eyeglasses is just to discard their glasses in an incredibly 

cently, so many have had to call on exactly like u«ing a crutch for life. In- short time. Therefore. I believe it is 

artificial aid in order to sec at all. stead of growing stronger by their use. safe to assume that many thousands of 

You know the eye is just like a little the eyes grow weaker, and you proba- spectacles will cease to be useful as this 

camera. It has the lens with the iris bly know that the wearer of glasses system becomes generally known, and 

opening which enlarges and contracts must change them, from time to time. I am sure that everyone whose eyes 

agreeably to the amount nf light. It for new and stronger ones. are affected in any way. whether a 

also has a dark chamber which may be Let us sec what authorities say on wearer of glasses or not, will be greatly 

compared to a camera bellows, and the the subject of eye massage: Doctor Dc interested in the little book which tells 

retina corresponding to the sensitive Schwcinitz. of Philadelphia, Professor so much about the eyes and their care. 

[ U"> r :r:>' m- \t] I 
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CROPS AND THE DROUGHT 



(Continued from page j8o.) 
$5,000 per mile for a concrete surface. 
The preparation of the roadbed by the 
counties is to be under the supervision of 
highway engineers appointed by the gov- 
ernment and the concrete surface will not 
he applied until the road is passed by 
them. The reason for this regulation is 
to assure that the low maintenance cost 
obtained by the concrete surface will not 
be increased by poor preparation of the 
roadbed. The maintenance cost with the 
concrete surface is expected to be not 
over four dollars per mile a year." 

Crops and the Drought. 

WE ARK still in the main 
an agricultural country. 
Hence money markets 
and business conditions 
are sensitive in the ex- 
treme to crop reports. The loss in 
crops owing to the recent drought, ac- 
cording to the Chicago correspondent 
of the New York Times Annalist, was 
overstated, altho severe losses have 
been sustained in the corn belt. Rains 
came too late to do much good in the 
areas of the heaviest damage — Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Mis- 
souri — but they caused marked im- 
provements in other equally important 
corn States — Illinois, Iowa, Indiana 
and Ohio. But according to the same 
correspondent, we might lose one-half 
of the corn crop with less injury to the 
country than that which a short grass 
crop would entail. Grass is always the 
country's cardinal crop, altho it makes 
poor newspaper copy because, with the 
exception of hay, it is not translated 
by the trade into the familiar terms of 
quantity and value. 

"When drought destroys the grass, 
thirst is imminent. The beef belt of Kan- 
sas has suffered this Summer not so 
much from the lack of corn as of grass, 
not so much from the lack of grass as of 
water. Everybody knows that there can 
be no vegetation without moisture, but 
few realize that the basis of cereal values 
is the supply of grass, the only crop that 
the human race could not exist without. 

"Now. there has been no scarcity of 
grass or water in the country outside of 
the corn belt, and none there until after 
the Winter wheat and most of the oats 
were made, the two crops together pro- 
ducing the best aggregate yield on record 
there. The northern end of the corn belt 
has not suffered, while the Northwest, 
with its splendid crops, including a 
bumper corn yield, was near the end of 
the harvest. The loss of several hundred 
million bushels of corn from an expected 
high record yield .... would be serious 
enough without an equal loss in hay and 
pasturage; but, accepting the maximum 
trade estimate of drought loss in coarse 
grains and forage at 1.500,000,000 bushels, 
or the equivalent thereof in corn, there is 
nothing to be morbid about. The coun- 
try still has one of the best new crops in 
the aggregate that it ever raised, and a 
big carry-over from the very best. The 
drought was discounted before the tardy 
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TN CUT GLASS; in 
*■ rock crystal; and 
in engraved crystal 
glass — nothing but 
Jjbbej / w ill meet your 
wants. 

It is recognized as 
the world's best, the 
world over. 

Look for the jQb^y 
name-plate engraved 
on e very piece. 

Jl Libhey dealer in r uc b city 

The Libbey Glas» Co. .Toledo, 0. 
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ORIENTAL RUG GEMS 
MAKE REPEATED SALES 
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L. B. LAWTON. Major. U.S.A., Retired 
121 CAYUCA ST.. SENECA FALLS. NEW YORK 



hut inevitable rains came. Except in a 
few spots the country's business the next 
months will scarcely know the 

difference." 

Taming the Electric 
l.igln Trust. 

HOW some cities on the coast 
have grappled with the light 
monopolies of their locality 
and carried off the victory, 
is eloquently told by Walter 
V. Wnehlke, in the Technical World. 
The story of Pasadena is typical in this 
connection. I'asedena, we are told, 
i rieved. Every month the 

town til millionaires, tourists and mid- 
roses growled deep down in its 
The price of electric current 
hurt its feelings. Despite the argu- 
ments of the local electric officials. 

lx-eamc grouchy every time 
tor appeared. Fifteen cents 
|>er kilowatt-hour was the maximum 
upon winch electric lighting bills were 
based. The company almost tearfully 
lined that the current could not 
ed at a cheeper rate. 

"Perusing the street-lighting bills, the 
t in Council rumpled its vanishing hair. 
'Let's MC if we can't make current for 
Ourselves a little cheaper,' suggested the 
theft. They called an election to 
n 1 bond issue of one hundred and 
Five thousand dollars for a mu- 
I liuht plant. Whereupon the elec- 
tric light company rolled up its sleeves 
and waded in. The campaign was as 
and emotional as a darky camp 
meeting. Not that the citizens were 
Overlj < nthusiastic about going into the 
electric light business. In fact, they prc- 
stay out ; they listened attcn- 
the electric light company's loud 
tstc of public money.' But when 
looked at their monthly bills the 
citt/ens became deaf to the company's 
yarning. The bonds carried, 
the margin was as slender as 
the neck of a Gibson girl. 

"Immediately after the bond victory, 
i!i< electric light company reduced its 
bax rah from fifteen to twelve and one- 
ball cents; also it appealed to the courts 
t< restrain Pasadena from selling the 
I lowever, the company lost alter 
a year's litigation. 

" That sudden price reduction and tlu- 
lijjht corporation's endeavor*, to 
kill the bond issue caused the citizens to 
nil up and sniff suspiciously. When more 
fundi were demanded to enlarge the 11111- 
nicipal plant, to extend its service to all 
the city, the bonds carried with • > 

\.l |i \t once the hitherto masked bat- 

i the electric light corporation In 
pew canister and shell into the 
municipal ranks. The battle that ensued 
ng on yet — is as sanguinary a 
-.md -tumble bout as the uv.m 
l-tliirsty fan could desire." 

I In i i>mpany vainly appeals to court 
irt in order to stop the growth 
lunicipal plant. The company 
< vm pttti into its own flesh to bring 
IS defeat, hut still the plant 

s lustily. 




Plymouth Furs 



From the forests of the North- 
west and Canada, trappers and 
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high-grade furs of America. They 
arc sold direct to the customer 
only, because in that way we can 
sell at lower prices. 
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What Happened in Pasa- 
dena and Santa Monica. 

AS SOON as the municipal plant 
was ready, it offered current at 
L nine cents per kilowatt-hour. At 
once the electric company cut its rate 
from twelve and a half to eight cents. 
In due time the city, seeing receipts 
sufficient to pay interest and create 
a large sinking fund, announced a 
six-cent rate. The company's price 
dropped to five. Then it dropped to 
four when the city reduced its price 
another cent. The contest has lasted 
six years now. The city rate is still 
twenty-five per cent, higher than the 
company's rate, yet one-half of the 
consumers are still huying their cur- 
rent from the municipal plant. Mem- 
ory of the old twelve-cent hills still 
strengthens their backbone. The ex- 
ample of Pasadena has inspired Santa 
Monica, another California town. Its 
complaint became so loud when it saw 
Pasadena's electric light rates sliding 
downhill that the Board of Trade ap- 
pointed a committee to determine 
whether the gas rate of $1.10 per 
thousand cubic feet and the electric 
light rate of n'/j cents per kilowatt- 
hour were excessive. 

"The corporation officials welcomed the 
committee with a sweet smile. They 
guided the investigators to mountains of 
books, swamped them with reams of 
financial statements, smothered them un- 
der piles of elaborate balance sheets. 
When the three got up to report to the 
Iward. they sadly shook their heads in 
unison. The poverty of the company was 
appalling. Why. its gas revenue barely 
covered expenses; as for electricity, the 
l>ooks showed that the income was only 
sufficient to pay a measly little dividend." 



Santa Monica 

S Follows Suit. 
O IMPRESSED was the commit- 
tee with the showing that they 
felt inclined to recommend an 
increase in the rates. If only that 
municipal plant in Pasadena could lie 
put to sleep— strangled in a hurry ! 

"Just a little while after that sad report 
concerning its poverty, the corporation 
voluntarily reduced the price of gas ten 
per cent., ait electric rates from twelve 
and one-half to ten cents, and when the 
States Public Utility Commission sug- 
gested a further reduction of the clectric 
ratt to eight cents, the company meekly 
obeyed, reducing its charge in a dozen 
communities without once running to the 
courts with the plea of confiscation. Well, 
it isn't in the hands of a receiver yet: it 
is still paying l K tnd interest and stock 
dividends promptly. But it is still selling 
current in Pasadena for four cents, striv- 
ing bard to put under the sod the plucky 
little municipal plant that cut the electric 
light bills of half a million people nearly 
in two." 

The history of Santa Monica and 
of Pasadena is by no means excep- 
tional. 
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The 
importance 
of fire-safety embraces every building 
— and fire-safety can be bestowed upon 
every building by a construction of 

NATCO -HOLLOW-TILE 

It is true that Natco Hollow Tile has become most promi- 
nent as the fire-proof and permanent material used in the 
great modern sky-scrapers and the more expensive residences. 
It is just as much a fact that Natco Hollow Tile has succeeded 
the other building materials for industrial plants and modest 
homes — buildings of all descriptions. 



ny way |x>int of view. More permanent than 
n any'buiMini project should have othei material* and with a natural 



F.vrryunr interrsteil in 



personal acquaintance with Natco insulation axainst heat, euld and 

Hollow Tile. The buildings of the dampness from the air inside the 

future, whether small anil ruardine tiles. 

the lives of a few. or larae and Lfcm'l make the mistake of assum- 
hi-iismir the many, roust lie Itre fit. ing that any Hollow Tile will do for 
Natco Hollow Tile in its adaptation your llnnir. Insist on hlotks hear- 
to the different lypei of buildings in it the "Natco" Trade Mark This 
and with its efficiency established af- Trade Mark is put there so that you 
(or is the opportunity to build every can distinguish Natco Hollow Tile 
building Are salt. The additional from the Hollow Tile that has only 
expense incurred is more than offset a lower price with which to claim 
by the increased value fiom every your ccr.sideratioo. 

Before defining votir huildina; plana, semi for our 64-page hand- 
book, "Kireprooi House?." fully describing, with illustrations, 
every detail and phase of Natco construction. Contains to 
photographs of Natco buildings. Mailed anywhere for jo cents 

tu cover postage. II 'rile fvr if to-day. 

NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 

Dept. S. PITTSBURGH. PENNSYLVANIA 
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How Much Do You Pay 
for Electric Current? 

I F, REMARKS Mr. Woehlke, you 
live in a city of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants or more, you 
prnltahly pay at least ten cents a kilo- 
watt-hour: if you live in a small town, 
your rate is likely to be considerably 
lower. Chicago, Rrooklyn. St. Paul, 
Philadelphia. Spokane, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Providence, Washington, 
D. C, Richmond. Reading. San An- 
tonio and a number of other large 
cities are paying a base rate of ten 
cents and more per kilowatt-hour. 
What is the reason for this excess? 
The corporations which manufacture 
the current point out that their costly 
plants have to be large enough to take 
care of a maximum demand which 
comes between seven and ten in the 
evening when every light is blazing: 
but that eighty out of every hundred 
horse-power lies idle and unproductive 
twenty hours out of twenty-four, be- 
cause there is no demand for current 
then. Gas can be made during day- 
light and stored for the evening's use. 
but electric current must be used as 
fast as generated. The interest and the 
other fixed charges on eighty per cent, 
of the investment in a million-dollar 
plant devoted to lighting purposes only 
must be earned in a run of four hours 
daily. But, the writer points out, the 
electric current may be used for other 
purposes, such as heating. This is il- 
lustrated by the Reclamation Service 
of the United States, which, in certain 
States, offers electricity in winter time 
for an almost nominal price. 



Cheap Current in 1.400 
Municipal Plants. 

AGAIN, if falling water is the 
power, an electric plant can be 
»> run at full capacity all day with 
little more expense than when all 
the generators arc running only 
four hours. Even with steam (the 
method of Pasadena) the actual cost 
of making the current is but a small 
fraction of the total. When the loss 
of current in transformers and on 
transmission lines and distributing- 
wires is considered, when the over- 
head charges for maintenance, interest, 
depreciation, and sinking fund on ex- 
pensive distributing systems are added, 
the total cost of the current delivered 
at the consumer's door expands enor- 
mously. Rut. Mr. Woehlke goes on to 
say, even if we admit the high cost of 
retailing electric current, still electric 
light rates in the majority of American 
cities are unquestionably exorbitant. 
There are. wc arc told, not less than 
1.400 electric plants operated by munici- 
palities in the United States. Iola. 
Kansas, charges a maximum of four 
cents for its current: Jamestown. Now 
York, is satisfied with four and one- 
half cents. 
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All health officials endorse! 
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Trying Initiation for a New 
Railroad President. 

THE distressing railway disas- 
ter at North Haven, Connec- 
ticut, in which wooden cars 
were torn apart like card- 
board and more than twenty 
people were killed instantaneously was 
an inauspicious beginning for Mr. Mel- 
len's successor in the presidency of the 
New Haven line. There is. of course, 
no tendency to blame Mr. Elliott. The 
wreck, which occurred on the very 
day he entered upon the duties of his 
office, is regarded as an unfortunate 
heritage from the policy of his prede- 
cessor. Newspaper critics of the New 
Haven arc, indeed, less disposed than 
formerly to excoriate even Mr. Mellcn, 
who is regarded by many as the scape- 
goat of Wall Street interests. The 
wreck did not take place at North 
Haven, exclaims the New York World, 
hut in Wall Street. Senator La Fol- 
lette expressed the opinion that a strict 
enforcement of the Sherman Law 
would make it possible to send the 
men in Wall Street who are retporuri- 
ble for the disorganization of the road 
to the penitentiary. The firm of J. P. 
Morgan resigned as fiscal agents of the 
New Haven system in order to leave 
Mr. Elliott unencumbered in working 
out his new policies. The New Haven 
has the unenviable distinction of hav- 
ing killed more passengers in the last 
three years than any other railroad in 
the world. The recent disaster swells 
the number to almost five hundred. In 
view of this the Evening Mail demands 
a "receivership of safety" for the road, 
and urges the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Govern- 
ment to take immediate action. Mr. 
Elliott is described in the Times An- 
nalist as very human and possessed of 
beautiful patience. His trials as Presi- 
dent of the unfortunate New Haven 
system will put his philosophy to a 
severe test. So long as Howard Elliott 
is at the head of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, we are 
told, no commuter is likely to be twit- 
ted with the statistical fact that haul- 
ing him to and fro is an unprofitable 
business, or reminded that each time 
he walks through the gorgeous new 
terminal the company loses money. 
That is not Mr. Elliott's way. He 
would l>c more likely to meet the com- 
plaints of his patrons with a quotation 
from New England poetry on the 
beauty of endurance and the necessity 
of everybody's h :ping to smooth out 
the wrinkles ol existence. 



Mr. Elliott as a Practical 
Railroad Man. 

WHAT the New Haven seems 
to need is a practical rail- 
road man who will assert 
himself vigorously and fearlessly. Mr. 
Elliott is undoubtedly a practical rail- 
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1 he I'wofold Pleasure of the » * j| 

ANGELUS 

The Pioneer 

Player-Piano 

For more th»n fifteen year* the Angelas has been the 
pioneer in the development of the player as a mean* to en- 
able anyone 10 play the piano aitistically. Now is added 
nnother enjoyment - the listening to the playing of the 
world'* mo»t eminent pianist* — by means of our newest 
invention. 

Vol tern Music Rolls 

which are actual personal records played socially lor 
rrprtnton with the Augelus. \V ith the Angelu* and Voltem 
Kolls 

Tina Lcrner Gottfried Galston 

Hthel 1 i ■ at k i Kidcr-Possart 

an(t others are ever present in your home to en- 
tertain you Witt) their masterful interpretations 
of the great composers Thus the Angelic 
becomes a twolold source of ; • : re- 
Ian instiumctit that anyone can play with 
personal expression, or by whii.li he 
or the can reproduce the playing of 
artist*. The Meludant. I'nraMiig | 
I . vi- 1 and Diaphragm Pneumatic* 
'{exclusive fratutes of the Angclus) 
make possible these marvel uu> 
rc*ii i^ 
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road man. His assertiveness remains 
to be seen. Me summarizes his own 
career in seventy-five words: 

"My railroad work lias been west of the 
Mississippi River, where in July. 1880. I 
began as a level rodman in Western Mis- 
souri on the Chicago. Burlington & 
(Juincy; and my work has been with that 
company! projected, built, and fur many 
years operated successfully by New Eng- 
land talent and money, and with (he 
Northern Pacific; both successful, great, 
and growing properties." 

"Is it not a good time," remarked 
Mr. Elliott in his inaugural statement, 
"to act upon two of the maxims of 
Edward Everett Hale, that grand old 
New Englander: 'Look forward and 
not back!" and "Lend a hand!"" 
When, he explained in conversation 
with a representative of the Times 
Annalist, you have ninety millions of 
people who naturally want the best 
transportation at the lowest cost, near- 
ly two millions of employees who want 
increased comforts and higher wages, 
and. say. two and a half millions of 
creditors and owners who want inter- 
est and dividends, there must be some 
give and take. "Nobody can have all 
he wants. You cannot have better 
transportation at lower rates, higher 
wages and higher taxes, and procure 
at the same time the huge quantities 
of additional capital necessary to pro- 
vide increased facilities." 



The Miracle of a 
R.iilroad Train. 

TIII ; . railroads as they are to-day. 
Mr. Elliott goes on to say, have 
all been built since 1K70. That 
means J50.000 miles in forty years. 
"Many errors have l>een made, but the 
spirit in which the errors were made 
was the spirit that built the railroads." 

"Wc must realize that the men who did 
these things were human, and conformed 
to the ethics of their time. Could you 
expect more? The men who will carry 
the work on will Ik- human, too, and will 
make mistakes, tho perhaps of a different 
kind. Wc have, as it is, the most won- 
derful transportation machine in the 
world. Men come from all over the 
uorld to study it. Our own people. I 
dare say, lack appreciation for it. They 
do not realize what all has gone into the 
making of it — the time ami pains and 
imagination and loss. It is like your 
newspaper press, wonderfully compli- 
cated. . . . The transportation machine 
is no less complicated. A man sees 
a modern train tearing along at fifty or 
sixty miles an hour and takes it all fur 
granted. There arc the rails and the en- 
nines and the cars, as he sees them, and 
i' takes an effort of imagination to realize 
how thry came to be there. Then he 
finds that the ice in the water cooler is 
out and complains. He is too much an- 
noyed by a little thing to be able to sec 
what a miracle a passenger train is." 
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The Stormy History 
of I he N'rw Hatt-n 
System. 

IX SPITE of Mr. Elliott "s injunc- 
tion not to look hack, we cannot 
but follow with interest Mr. Charles 
W. Ramele's account of the stormy 
history of the Xcw Haven system. 
Long before the formation of the pres- 
ent company, we are told in Moody's 
Magazine, wrecks were as disastrous 
as they have been lately. The name 
New York. Xcw Haven and Hartford 
Railroad came into existence in 1872, 
when the New York and New Haven 
Railroad was merged with the Hart- 
ford and New Haven. Even the 
Erie, under the regime of Dan Drew, 
could hardly boast of a more ill- 
smelling scandal than the "great 
Schuyler fraud."' which had occurred 
years Irefore this merger, in the 
history of the New York and New- 
Haven. Roltcrt Schuyler was Presi- 
dent of the road as well as stock 
transfer agent. In June, 1854, the 
abundance of New York and New 
Haven stock offered as collateral was 
attracting attention. On July 3d a 
note came from the President stating 
briefly that an examination of the 
books would show a large over-issue 
of stock. 

"Examination did indeed reveal an as- 
tounding situation. Schuyler, in his 
double capacity, had, from the very begin- 
ning in 1K40, been issuing spurious stock 
certificates and floating them into the 
market through his partnership with his 
brother. The genuine stock of the com- 
pany was 30,000 shares and the spurious 
issue 19.540 shares. It is amazing that 
this fraud could have gone on for five 
years without discovery. It fell like a 
thunderbolt in the then restricted Wall 
Street market and nearly caused a panic. 
Schuyler disappeared and only a vague 
rumor of suicide ever came back from 
him." 

A long train of woes for the New- 
Haven Company followed. Transfer 
bonks were closed for several years, 
sifting out the spurious stock, and liti- 
gation swamped the road for a time. 
An issue of $.2,000,000 new stock Was 
authorized to adjust the claims, and 
finally in 15*64 the holders of alxuii 
two-thirds of the spurious shares were 
induced to accept this new stock in 
exchange. 



Cutting Down the Rutchcr*' 
Hill*. 

IN anticipation of the new tariff 
act admitting free of duty meat 
and meat products. Dr. A. D. 
Melvin. Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, has been de- 
tailed to go to South America to in- 
vestigate the slaughtering, canning and 
general packing house business of that 
continent. Dr. Joss, his associate, is 
already en route on a similar mission 



A tent large enough to 
shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of 
India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- 
Banou. 

It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent 
When it was stretched out, the 
sultan's army conveniently 
encamped under it and, as the 
army grew, the tent extended 
of its own accord. 

A reality more wonderful 
than Prince Ahmed's magic 
tent is the Bell Telephone. 
It occupies but a few square 
inches of space on your desk 



or table, and yet extends over 
the entire country. 

When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or city. 

In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 

As these needs grow, and 
as the number of telephone 
users increases, the system 
must inevitably expand. For 
the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to 
the demands of the people. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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The hands at home are 
reaching for every man's 
salary. 

The ro»t of living is no respecter of 
saint »cv You muet advance to keep 
ahead of your needs, and the only way 
to advance is to keep learning more 
and more about your work. 

Thousands of men have risen to 
high-salaried positions through the aid 
of the International Correspondence 
Schools. You can do the same thing 
if you will. 

Mark the coupon opposite the oc- 
cupation in which you want special 
training. Mail it to the International 
Correspondence Schools. They will 
send you full particulars. 
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I to Australia. It is openly admitted 
that Ixith experts are sent to the great 
Uef-producing countries to instruct 
the packers there how to prepare their 
products so as to expedite entry of 
fresh beef into this country when the 

I act becomes effective. The action of 
the De]>artmeiit, remarks the New 
York Sun, is regarded as the most ad- 
\.inccd step yet taken by the Adminis- 
tration in the hope of reducing the 
o'St of living. South America and 
Australia, we are told, produce a sur- 
plus of l>ccf sufficient to reduce the ex- 
orbitant prices which the American 
consumer must pay to the butcher, 
Hut already the Beef Trust is at work 
to profit by this new situation. Armour 
Ac Company have completed plans for 
the erection of an abattoir just outside 
hi Buenos Ayres that will be the most 
complete and extensive of any in ex- 
i-tcucc. The Department also is in 
I .ssession of information that other 
American packers are extending their 
plans in the Argentine. Paraguay and 
Brazil, and that altogether the cattle 
'msiness in South America is on the 
boom in anticipation of the free entry 
into this country of fresh meat. 

The Plaint of the 
Arnrntinc Packers. 

TMIi Anglo- Argentine beef com- 
panies, acting as a unit, com- 
plain, in the London Chronicle, 
that the American companies have 
invaded the Argentine with almost 
unlimited capital, that they have con- 
structed enormous plants, and that 
they arc waging systematic warfare 
on other companies in order that 
they may establish in the Argentine 
ilomestic and export trade just such 
:. monopoly as that which was fastened 
on the United States. "In our view," 
reads the Anglo-Argentine statement, 
the question is not merely one of 
:i conflict lvctwecn the private interests 
"f various rival com|>anies, it is rather 
iliat of the existence of a scheme of 
monopoly, the success of which must 
•mdoubtedly pave the way to an in- 
crease in the price of meat in this 
ountry by raising the price of meat 
to a figure hitherto tint bought of." If 
the plans of the American companies 
re successful, the journey of Dr. Mel- 
i in will not result in reducing the 
price of beefsteak in America. The 
iction of the American companies, re- 
inrks the Indianapolis NtW, furnishes 
n excellent opportunity for Argentine 
.nd the United States to cooperate in 
a movement to check the international 
•pcrations of the American Beef Trust. 



We Eat Mori- Berf 
than ihr Knslish. 

ACCORDING to Dr. Melvin's state- 
ment in the Sun, shortly before 
his departure, the beef situation 
S serious. We are the greatest licef- 



Panama Canal 
m West Indies 

A Cruise of Education and 
Pleasure 

This winter you cannot do better 
than to take one of the splendid 
North German Lloyd cruises to 
the Panama Canal and the West 
Indies. 

The West Indies, emerald islands 
set in a turquoise sea, rich in 
history, romance, and tropic 
splendor, exert a never-ending 
influence on the traveler. 
Of the Panama Canal, that titanic 
labor undertaken and executed by 
giant minds, you havcread much. 
Now see it for yourself via the 

NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

The cruises are made by the 
GROSSER KURFUERST. 
one of the splendid Lloyd steam- 
ers. She is steady, commodious, 
comfortable. The trip is worth 
taking for the voyaee alone. 
Duration of 21 or 29 days, Jan. 
14th, Feb. 12th, and Mar. 19th. 
Including stops at Havana, San- 
tiago, Kingston, Colon, La 
Guam, Port of Spain, Brighton, 
Barbados, Fort de France, St. 
Pierre, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
Nassau. 

The cost is $160.00, up. 
For full information address 
OELRICHS A CO. 

GENERAL AGISTS 

5 Broadway New York 
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caters in the world, now exceeding 
even the Ilritish. who had the reputa- 
tion of being most devoted to a diet 
of beef. We no longer have the 
former abundant supply of cattle raised 
chicHy on the free range, for the range 
to-day is being cut up and fenced off 
into farms or devoted to sheep-graz- 
ing. There is a great increase in the 
price of corn and feed, which has made 
cattle-raising a risky and expensive 
undertaking. I'stimates by the bureau 
of statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture show that in the last six years 
the numlier of beef cattle in the United 
States has fallen from 51,566.000 to 
^6.030.000. a decrease of about 15.500,- 
000. «ir 30 per cent. 

Every Farmer U His 
Own Banker. 

F>I< the man in America with 
little property, credit is a will- 
o'-the-wisp. Hunt as he may. 
the really poor man, remarks 
John L Mathews in Harper's 
Monthly, may not find this clue to the 
location of even such infinitesimal 
amounts of money as might, by giving 
him an increased capability of produc- 
tion, tide him over real crises Credit, 
in this country at least, has never been 
fluid enough to serve all who deserve 
it. There is for the American who has 
no private connections for short credit, 
practically no means of securing it save 
mortgage. For a man, particularly a 
farmer, to obtain credit on his working 
power, his thrift, his visualizing of a 
new capacity for production when he 
possesses all the resources but money, 
there is. Mr. Mathews goes on to say. 
as yet no generally available system. 
If. however, we take a leaf from the 
experience of Germany we shall find 
two systems, both adaptable, with varia- 
tions, to the United States, which prac- 
tically make every farmer his own 
banker. An American commission is 
even now studying these systems with 
a view to reporting to the President in 
a few weeks. This report is almost 
certain to be the basis of a special Pres- 
idential message at the next session of 
Congress on the subject of agricultural 
hanks. The two systems are known by 
the names of their founders, F. W. 
Raiffeisen. and Hermann Schulze. The 
latter lived in Delitzsch. a little village 
in the grand-duchy of Saxony from 
which he and his banks are known as 
Schulze-Delitzsch. The former are en- 
tirely banks for farmers, each restricted 
to a single village; the latter chiefly for 
small and large tradespeople, and all 
classes of people in cities and large 
towns. Of the four billion dollars which 
now represent the annual turn-over of 
nine hundred and sixty Schulze-De- 
litzsch hanks in their national associa- 
tion, one-fourth represents loans for 
agricultural purposes. 
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Abrupt changes of tem- 
perature can't affect 
you through this two- 
ply garment. The 
outer fabric of long- 
fibred wool wards oil 
the winter winds, while 
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of generous size — that ventilate the pores, help to absorb 
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and comfortable. 
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THE BKST OF BALZAC 

In six handsome volumes, full library size, each 5J4 x 7' 1 in. 
Green cloth binding; gold titles: half-tone frontispiece. I.arge 
print, clear type, wide margins. Contains all of Balzac's greatest 
masterpieces — "The Wild Ass's Skin," "La Grande Breteche," "Old 
Goriot," "A Passion in the Desert," "An Episode Under the 
Terror," "Eugenie Grandct." "A Woman of Thirty," "Caesar 
Birottcau," "Cousin Betty" and "Cousin Pons." These six volumes 
represent Balzac at the zenith of his powers. They contain some 
of the most fascinating and powerful fiction in French literature. 
Price, S6.00, express charges prepaid. 

Current Litkrati rk Pi n. Co., 
1.40 West 20th Street. 
New York City. 
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Ri*r of the Raiffeisen 
System of Banks. 

THE rural tanks with unlimited 
liability, now embraced in the 
RaifTeiscn system of Germany, 
started in the Wcstcrwald, a poverty- 
stricken region in the province of 
Westphalia on the Rhine, entirely under 
the domination of usurious money- 
lenders. Herr Raiffeisen, who origi- 
nated these rural banks, was a well-to- 
do and charitable gentleman who was. 
from time to time, chosen burgomaster 
of the little village of Weyerbusch. He 
endeavored to get his people out of the 
hands of the loan sharks by obtaining 
loans for them at low rates from large 
landholders. He soon realized, how- 
ever, that if the farmers would all come 
together, unite their buying power, and 
pledge all their property as security, 
they could establish without help their 
own credit, and borrow and buy wh.it 
they needed. 

"Beginning at Weyerbusch and Hcd- 
desdorf, he aided the farmers to oruanize 
little cooperative credit societies, without 
shares, ruled by the general meeting in 
which each mcml>cr has one vote — the 
universal system of cooperative voting. 

"For many years these little banks did 
not spread more than a hundred miles 
from the valley of the Rhine, but to-day 
they cover the Empire and number in 
their membership one-sixth of all the 
population engaged in agriculture in Ger- 
many. Seventy-six per cent, of them are 
in villages of less than two thousand in- 
habitants. Once fundamentally poor, they 
are now able to show a total annual busi- 
ness of $1,200,0110.000. The number of 
cooperative credit banks of all sorts in 
Germany at the present time is more than 
17,000. with a total turn-over of six bil- 
lion dollars. Of these, 4.600 are in the 
Raiffeisen Federation: 0.000 included with 
them in the Imperial Union of Agricul- 
tural Societies: a thousand other hanks in 
this union with limited liability and large 
shares, a compromise between the two 
types. Twelve hundred arc town banks 
of the Schulic-Dclitzsch system; altout 
four hundred of them in the big. cities 
with limited liability, and the rest still un- 
limited, as Schnlzc-Dcliusch left them." 




Thr Pastor of Rolirrrohrs- 
dorf Takes a Hand in 
Finance. 

T1IF. talc of Boberrohrsdorf. a lit- 
tle village of impoverished farm- 
ers, is typical of the growth of 
the RaifTeiscn and kindred systems. 
Money was so difficult to obtain in this 
region that its inhabitants were tempted 
to emigrate. The pastor of the Prot- 
estant church of that village with vigor 
rind intelligence urged the villagers to 
organize a cooperative bank so that 
they could command seasonal money 
from outside when it was needed, and 
facilitate the movement of funds within 
the district at all times. He preached 
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THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 

described by the New York Sun 
as a "miracle of condensed 
scholarship, and the most satis- 
factory and practical work of its 
kind in the language." The latest, 
most scholarly and most authori- 
tative dictionary for home and 
office use — an abridgment of the 
monumental Oxford Dictionary 
now nearing completion. Con- 
tains 1 .04 1 pages: defines over 
70.000 words; bound in exceed- 
ingly handsome red, flexible 
sheep-skin, with the title and 
arms of Oxford University stamp- 
ed in gold on the back and front 
cover. An invaluable work and 
an exceedingly handsome book. 
Price. $1.50. express charges pre- 
paid. 

The Current Literature Pub. Co. 

140 West 20th Street, 
New York City. 
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oil In the world, and nothing else. Just 
send a quarter for a trial box and get 
started forstbe condition that brings back 
rosy cheeks and a springy step. Large 
box 1 l l ,. ■ 1 1 1 ■, 11.00. Sample box. 24 
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who we 
formerly deaf , nc 
distinctly every ■ 
even whispers do not es- 
cape them. Their life of 
loneliness ha* ended and 
all ia now joy and sun- 
ahlne. Tlie impaired or 
lacking poruwn of their 
jrj « ear drums have been 
' .fca reinforced by simple 
a^- 1 lit:lc devices, scientifi- 
_ rally constructed for 
5» that special purpose. 

Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 

often called "Little Wireless Phones for the Ears" 

are restoring perfect heating In every condition of 
deafness or detective hearing from causes 1 
Catarrhal Denlnesa, Relaxed or Sunken 
Thickened Drums. Roaring and Htuing L 
Perforated. Wholly or Partially Pcstroyrd L 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case 
or how long standing it w. testimonials received show 
suits. Common-Sense Drums itieiigth- 
•oft" 




1 of the 
sound ■ 



point of the natural drums, thus 
S ucce ss f ully restoring perfect 
hearing where medical skill even 
fails to help. They arc made of 
a soft, wnaitized material, com- 
fortable and safe to wear. They 
are easily adjusted bv the weaier 
and out of sight when worn. 

What has done so much for 
thousandsof others will help you. 
Don't delay. Write today for 
our FREE 168 page Book on Deaf. 

"' particulars 
)RUM CO 
CM* 



■ess giving ynufullparticuliini. ■ 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO.. Incorporate 

toaintor-SooIh.rn Bid,. LOUISVILLE 
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just as earnestly on week-days that 
their material salvation lay in their 
own hands, as on Sunday he exhorted 
them to remember that no one else 
could save their souls. 

"So with urging and explaining, a little 
cooperative savings and loan bank with 
unlimited liability was formed. Some of 
the members already needed money, and 
none of them were beyond the possible 
want of it. Their joint possessions were 
not great, but they were among the most 
respected men in the community. The 
pastor stood by during the organization 
and helped them in that first essential, the 
scrutiny of the character of the proposed 
members. One man was refused because 
of drunkenness, an infallible rule in the 
Raiffciscn banks which has sobered many 
thousands of men who needed member- 
ship. . . . 

"The members of this fellowship thus 
recruited, they registered it under the 
strict German law. Ten marks apiece 
(two dollars and a half) was all each 
member paid in. not for shares, which 
generally do not exist in a Raiffrisen 
bank, but as a membership fee. Only a 
few hundred marks could lie gathered to- 
gether to start the savings-bank, giving 
them, with a membership of about twen- 
ty, a total capital of some six hundred 
marks, on which they commenced busi- 
ness. Their total Guthabrn, or property, 
jointly pledged to the bank, estimated by 
the government tax, amounted approxi- 
mately to twenty thousand dollars, which 
was their security for borrowing from the 
Kaiffeisen Central Agricultural Bank at 
Berlin. When they had made their initial 
payment on a share worth one thousand 
marks, they would be entitled to draw 
four thousand marks, based on five per 
cent, of the assessed value of all their 
combined p operty. This is the custom- 
ary way of fixing credit unless the mem- 
bers pay income tax, when their credit is 
naturally augmented. The pastor was the 
only member with a large enough income 
to pay a tax on it." 



Buying a Harrow 

on Credit. 

THE pastor impressed the various 
officers of the bank with the sol- 
emn responsibility of their posi- 
tion. For three weeks the villagers 
were on tip-toe with expectation, wait- 
ing for an application for a loan. No 
one, it seems, wanted to be the first to 
come forward. Having established 
their credit, they were too bashful to 
avail themselves of their opportunity. 
At last one good man. with his ncigh- 
!>or as surety — for that is the only se- 
curity demanded by the Raiffcisen sys- 
tem — came to see if he could get a 
small loan from the bank to buy a har- 
row, his old one being worn out. The 
whole village was immensely excited 
and rife with discussion whether this 
was a profitable undertaking. 

"The Vorstand (Board of Supervisors) 
debated at length. To determine their 




Deaf People Now 

HEAR 

Distinctly! Clearly! Perfectly! 

every kind of sound with the aid of 
the latest marvelous invention, tho 

NEW 4-TONE 

Mears Ear Phone 

The great, new electrical marvel for the 

deaf, Perfect hearing at U»h "Mils remark- 
able Invention has four different sound 
strengths, four different adjiislmenta. In- 
stantly changed by a touch of the linger. You 
regulate the Instruntcut by H tiny switch to 
meet any condition of your ear or to hear any 
pound — low pitched conversation near yon 
or sounds from any distance. The whole 
range of hearing of the healthy, natural ear 
I. covered by this new 4-Touc Special Model 
Mears Kar 1'hofic. 

Our Offer 

If you write at once wc will make 
you our lowest net price direct from 
our laboratory to you— an offer tlmt 
saves you all middlemen 's profits. But 
don't make up your mind to keep the 
instrument on anv terms until you 
have first tested and tried it thorough- 
ly at our rbk. Then, if you are ealUncd. 
you can pay I he laboratory price in small pay. 
menu if desired. Don't miss this opportunity. 
Take advantage of It todny. Already more 
than 40,000 Mears liar 1'huues have been sold. 
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Try It 15 Days in 

Your Own Home 

Kvery Mears Ear Phone 
is sold only on Free Trial. Ask about our 
great free trial oiler. Test this anintng in- 
strument on >"tir ou n ears, under any eoMt 
tiousnf service for 15 <!.«>». Nothing to pay 
for the trial. The Meats Kar I'bone i« the 
only scientific and perfect hearing device foe 
tho deaf Already lt.'M) SiugW Tune Mat tar 
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BOND 

You can get it in your locality 
from the most responsible and 
competent printers and litho - 
draphers — firms whose standing 
is a guaranty of good paper and 
fine workmanship upon it. You 
are further assured good value, 
because Construction oond is sold 
direct to these concerns in large 
quantities, saving jobbing expenses. 
Look up these firms who supply 

Compressive Stationery at aZ/sa Die Price 

A request on jour business letterhead will iKurr .you tKeir 
names and our collection of handsome lelterheod judications 
showinrf th*> various colon*, finishes and thicknesses or 
Construction Bond. 

W. E.Wroe 8 Ox Sale. Office. 1011 Souffi M^an Avenue Ohengo 



ARE YOU AMBITIOUS TO WIN YOUR 
COLLEGE EDUCATION? 

CI Do you lack the means for a college course? 

U I'urrent Option has already paid out $145,000 to self-supporting stu- 
dents in High Schools and Colleges in the form of cash Scholarships. 
€5 Over roo students have worked fit* plan with uniform success. Over 
.00 of these were High School students working in their home towns. 
HI We have students who have made $2,000.00 on this plan. No previous 
experience or training is necessary to undertake this work. Pleasant, prof- 
itable, and a splendid business training. 

C Write to-day for our prospectus which gives full details of this plan 
and shows what others have done. You will be delighted at the oppor- 
tunity thus presented to you. 

CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

134- 140 W. 29th Street, New York City 



thrift the committee went over the prop- 
erty of both men; even, it is solwrly de- 
clared, to inspecting the contents of their 
wardrobes and the pots upon the stoves 
in which their dinners were cooking, quite 
as tho it had been eight thousand instead 
of eighty marks involved. They abashed 
the applicant and rather frightened the 
guarantor with the extent of their de- 
lilwrations. The pastor, with his strong 
sense and perhaps some humor, approved 
their care-taking, but strongly supported 
those who thought the loan was a good 
one. 

"In the end they loaned the money at 
four and a half per cent., to be paid in 
six months with a possible renewal, hut 
the farmer had to bring his wife to sign 
with him, so that if he should die «.he 
would be responsible. The working of 
the loan was watched by everybody in 
the approved style, to the immense satis- 
faci'on of all. The members became 
highly elated with this new power. The 
pastor had to check them, to explain what 
loans were proper, and why. They finally 
regulated their demands and settled down 
to helpful and energetic work in their 
own interest. Savings began to come in 
from other sources, the sober personnel 
of the bank attracting money from those 
safe and secret places where even in Ger- 
many spare cash is wont to he deposited. 
No longer was money kept in the houses 
of the members. Immediately it was re- 
ceived it was deposited at the hank in a 
savings account, to draw three and three- 
fourths per cent." 



The Bank of Boberrohrs- 
dorf Branches Out. 

BEING prosperous, the bank at 
Boberrohrsdorf began to fulfill 
Herr Raiffeisen's ideal of the 
agricultural credit society by branching 
out to serve all the needs of its rural 
community. The Raiffeisen bank, Mr. 
Mathews goes on to say, buys collect- 
ively the supplies the farmers must 
have, and thus secures good prices and 
good materials. It buys crops when the 
harvest is made, paying exactly the 
same rate to each member, whether he 
has a hundredweight of hay or twenty 
tons. The warehouse building, with a 
tiny room used for the bank, and the 
name "Raiffeisen" in big letters on the 
wall, is a common sight in Germany. 

"As the bank's prosperity increased, so 
did the enterprise of the members. They 
had caught the idea of cooperative action. 
They saw continually new fields of pro- 
duction, for increased well-being among 
themselves. First a cooperative dairy' was 
started. Then electricity, long needed, 
became available through the work of the 
province, which, for protection against 
floods, built at Mauer on the Bober, not 
far above the village, a great storage 
dam and developed a large horse-power, 
which it offered to consumers for two 
and a half cents per kilowatt-hour for 
power, and five cents for light. Thirty 
of the members of the bank wanted it 
in their houses, and two wanted it for 
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motors on their farms. The dairy also 
needed power. 

"An electricity cooperative society with 
limited liability was organized by those 
who wanted the service, with shares at 
twelve dollars, of which a tenth had to 
be paid down. . . . 

In ten years the bank, in a village of 
about eight hundred souls, has become 
the center of every progressive move- 
ment in the locality. It has a member- 
ship of two hundred and nineteen, a sav- 
ings account of $75,000; its total turn- 
over in a year has grown to ,310.000. and 
is increasing : and it has a fine credit of 
$31,000 at the Central Bank. Its reserves 
arc not large, but it records practically no 
I OS MS. Hoth individually and collectively 
the community has benefited." 



The I.cuson of the Agri- 
cultural Ranks. 

THE chief rival of the Raiffcisen 
bank>. the Schulze-Delitzsch sys- 
tem, is intended for the bigger 
towns and the larger farmers. To- 
gether with the RailTeisen system, it 
has worked an industrial and agricul- 
tural revolution. "The Schulze kinks, 
doing most of their business with lim- 
ited liability, have shares of rather 
large size. The Schulze bank at < iotha 
is in amazingly prosperous condition, 
paying seven per cent, dividends on 
shares, paying three and three-quarters 
per cent, on savings, and letting out 
money, at a time when money was 
dear, at four per cent." 

"The district is extensive, practically all 
the Grand-Duchy of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha. 
Tbis amount of territory, general witli 
Schulze banks, keeps them from working 
on the strictly neighbor principle of the 
little banks. . . . They cannot thoroly 
know their clientele, and therefore per- 
sonal credit must be carefully given, es- 
pecially as they do not supervise their 
loans, trusting each member to use his 
credit only for the thrifty purposes which 
the bank is established to further. The 
credit extended is usually shorter than 
that given by the Raiffeiscn societies, and 
in addition to this special short credit for 
which it is created, it does a general 
banking business for its members." 

Hoth of these banking systems have 
experimented with centralization, tho 
not always successfully. The Schulze- 
Delitzsch system found it necessary to 
merge its central bank with the Dres- 
dener Hank, a large private concern. 
Whatever the future development of 
these systems may be. they have taught 
the world a lesson. "Two men of won- 
derful vision." as Mr. Mathews |>oints 
out. "saw that if the little man kept his 
savings in his own control, combined 
these with his neighbor's, and pledged 
all his property, he could command not 
only the credit to which his possessions 
and his industry entitled him, but also 
a working fund of savings in a con- 
tinually increasing amount." 
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Fire Protection in 
KANSAS CITY 



The owners and tenants of the above 
Kansas City Business Blocks and other industrial buildings that are 
equipped with THE SAFE-CAI5INKT have ample assurance that their 
business records are safe from fire since the conflagration which gutted 
the factory of the Western Cabinet and Fixture Company. The loss on 
this building and its contents was total excepting on the invaluable 
papers and records that were housed in 

THE SAFE-CABINET 



When the building collapsed, carrying 
everything into the raging tire in the base- 
ment, THE SAFE-CABINET fell from 
the second floor and was buried under tons 
of flaming debris. For five hours it lay in 
the very heart of the fire. Yti the contents 
of this S.-1FF.-C.-1PIXF.T were uninjured. 
as the photograph (taken as soon as the 



cabinet could be opened) shows. 

It has been by many such performances 
as this that THE SAFE CABINET has 
won its undisputed place as the greatest of 
all lire-resisting filing cabinets. 

THE SAFE-CABINET, ioij Model, is 
approved by the Underwriters' Laboratories 
and bears their label of inspection. 



THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 



Dept. J. 2 



Marietta, Ohio 



77»*r« it a SAFE-CABINET agmnl in mott largo cilio: If you do not 

find him Umtoet in your 1 elephant Directory addreei the home office. 
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GLASTENBURY 

HEALTH UNDERWEAR 

FOR MEN 

Perfect fit, unshrinkable quality, superior workmanship and the high- 
est grade materials obtainable have made GLASTENBURY the popular 
TWO-PIECE FLAT KNIT UNDERWEAR for over half a century. 
Every garment is shaped to the figure and GUARANTEED NOT TO 
SHRINK. 

Look for our trade-marks; they guarantee longest wear and absolute 
satisfaction. 

GLASTENBURY affords protection ^^jfc. 

against sudden chills, colds, pneumonia and Jk HH 

rheumatism. L-» 
Costs 60% less than imported goods of 

same quality. s 
No dye stuff used in our natural grays. < 
Made in fifteen grades; Light, Me- M V , 

dium and Heavy Weights, of tine Wool 

and Worsted. / [ a 

Ask your dealer to show you some of H 
the following numbers: 

3005 Natural Gray Wool Winter Weight 

<<lnulilc thread) at $1.75 

Wi make a Special Fealur. ADJUSTABLE ■ t* Hi 1 1 I AAl£i£Ll^~~ 

DRAWER HANDS on ||||jijgnVVr 

• Natural Gray Worsted, liflit weight at I .SO ^^Vl'al InT/ 

A Natural Grav Aufttralian l.amh'* Wool. 

light weight at I.7S 

W,'W Natural Gray Worttrd. mediu-n 

weight at 1.30 

C A Natural Gray Worsted. mediu-n 

weight at 2.00 

II/jo Natural Gray Australian l.amt>'» Wool. 

winier weight at 2.S0 

For sale by leading dialer'. Write (or our 
booklet and 'amj.tr rutting-,. They are youri. tor 
:ht- u*klng. Dept. j?, 

Glastonbury Knitting Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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of a change in address, subscribers should 
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This notice should reach us about two 
weeks before the change is to take effect. 



{Continued from page •'/*•) 
The woman looked down into her plate. 

"Have you heard — lately?" 

"She's on her way home," he whispered. 

"1 saw it in the society news yesterday." 
The freckled hand quivered, "lidgar, 

too?" 

"It didn't say. But she wouldn't leave 
him in Paris alone without her." 

"He must be — quite — a boy — now." 

"He's almost eight." 

. GAIN they were silent, until the throb- 
/\ bing in the woman's throat forced 
her to say something. 

"When are they due?" 

"About three weeks." The man looked 
up. Behind the despair in his eyes there 
was something flickering, trying to live. 
"Site said a year. If I could — for one 
whole year — she would — trust me again. 
It's six months— since I was really bad — 
because the last time — you — " 

"Yes." the woman interrupted quickly. 
"It's six months." 

The flickering spark in the man's eyes 
grew stronger. "My God!" he whispered, 
"If— I could. Think of it, Kathie ! She 
— would — take — me back. Beatrice would 
take me back. She would be my wife 
again. It's four years since she went antl 
took Edgar. Four — years." The woman 
knew he did not see her. He was staring 
hack down the years. "Four years — and 
I have tried. How I tried that first year 
— and the next, too. But it was no good, 
no good till I found you again. Kathie." 
Now he did sec her. "Why do some 
women — understand, Kathie," he asked 
simply. 

"I don't know. Bob. I suppose — it's — 
to even things up — for those who have no 
charm, no beauty." 

He made no effort to contradict. "It's 
the loncsomeness, the awful lonesonieness. 
You don't know what it is." 

"No." she said quietly. "1 don't get 
much time to be lonely. I'm pretty busy." 

Ilr 1 ■ kr.l ,M 1 m :i ,u>. "1 u ish 1 

could find reality in mere work." he an- 
swered peevishly. "But drawing-boards 
and blue-prints seem so foolish without 
Beatrice." Again he stared be)ond her. 
She reached for her gloves, and began 
buttoning the tight jacket. "Shall we go?" 

AS THEY walked back the man talked 
and the woman listened. The heavi- 
ness was gone. With vivid touches 
he sketched the men at the office, repeated 
hits of interesting gossip, anecdotes at 
which they both laughed. When they 
reached the house he went lightly up the 
ttepi and opened the door for her. A 
tiny jet of gas flared in the draft. Behind 
a closed door someone was snoring. The 
man dropped his voice as he took the 
woman's hands. 

"Thank you— a thousand times. It's 
going to he all right this time, too." 

The woman smiled. "Of course it is. 
It's going to get easier and easier right 
along, and soon there'll be no next time.*' 
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"Do you know, Kathic, / believe that — / 
believe you're right. Really 1 have a lot 
uf will. If Beatrice had only understood 
—and then after— it was so lonesome—" 

The woman withdrew her hand* and 
turned to the stairs. "Yes," she said 
soothingly, "I know. But it will l>c differ- 
ent now." 

"I believe it will." The vyi^c was young 
with hope. "I lun e a will, you know- 
only it hasn't— seemed worth while" 

"I know," she said again as she began 
slowly mouiitiiiK ihe stairs. "Good night. 
If you get R"°d news — " 

"Yon shall be the first to hear it. Kathie 
—the very first, (iood night— and thank 
you." 

As she bent to get the keys from her 
stocking, shuffling feet moved from the 
banisters of the hall above. Her room 
was cold and damp, for the narrow light- 
well drew the fog like a funnel. When she 
had hung the black jacket on its nail and 
put the hat in its box she sat down, 
drew the lamp close, and finished putting 
on the binding of the skirt 

:■ Shear Nonsense •: 



Thrift seems to have been going out 
of fashion as high finance came in; but 
it is Still on exhibition now and then. 
Harper's Magazine has two specimens 
and Everybody's a third: 

IN THE IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 

Last summer a fruit-grower who owns 
fifty acres of orchards in the irrigation 
belt was rejoicing in a light rainfall when 
his hired man came into the house. 

"Why don't you stay in out of the 
rain?" asked the fruit-man. 

"I don't mind a little dew like this." 
said the man. "1 can work along just 
the same." 

"Oh, I'm not talking about that." ex- 
claimed the fruit-man. "The next time 
it rain*, you come into the house. I want 
that water on the land !" 

SARCASM. 
A Maine lumlier-dcaler recently shipped 
a car-load of lumber to a nrm'in Balti- 
more. 

Upon its receipt and examination the 
customer dictated to his stenographer the 
following terse and telling message, which 
was immediately wired : 

"Knot-holes received; please send the 
knots." 

MUST HAVF. BEEN IN A RAIN'ES 
LAW HOTEL. 

Former Postmaster-General Hitchcock 
was talking about a "blue-sky" promoter 
who had been convicted of fraud. 

"This man's mine," he said, "reminded 
me, in its scarcity of gold, of the railway 
sandwich. 

" 'There ain't no ham in this here 
sandwich.' a customer growled, seated on 
a high stool before the marble bar of a 
railway restaurant. 

'"Oh, you ain't come to the ham yet.' 
the attendant answered easily. 

"The man ate on a while longer. Then I 
he growled again : 'Still no bam," 

'"Oh," said the attendant, 'you've bit , 
over it 




"In the ownership of any beautiful 
thing there u a pleasure which makes 
you forget the price, and think of its 
purchase always as a bargain. " 

J. M. Barrie. 



That ceaseless delight in the things which 
arouse and satisfy Pride helps to make life 
worth living. 

Beautifully Finished woodwork and furniture 
and piano and motor car bring a great deal of 
happiness to mother and daughters. 

Murphy Varnishes have the purity and the 
fineness and the ripeness which assure you a 
lasting beauty of finish. 

Manufacturers and Painters and Merchants 
are learning how splendidly it pays to assure 
the lasting pleasure of the mothers and daugh- 
ters. 

Write for our from Q and E Book 
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THE BEST OF BALZAC 

In six handsome volumes, full library size, each $14 •». 
Green cloth binding; gold titles; half-tone frontispieces. Large 
print, clear type, wide margins. Contains all of Ualzac's greatest 
masterpieces — "The Wild Ass*s Skin," "La Grande Breteche," 
"Old Goriot," "A Passion in the Desert," "An Kpisode I'nder 
the Terror." "Kugenie Grandet." "A Woman of Thirty." "Caesar 
I'irroteau." "Cousin Rettv," and "Cousin Pons." These six vol- 
umes represent l'.alzac at the zenith of his powers. They contain 
some of the most fascinating and powerful fiction in French 
literature. Price, $6.00, express charges prepaid. 

Current Literature Publishing Company, 140 West 29th Steet, New T«rk City 
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Sound and Profitable 
BONDS 

Six years ago bonds sold 
at remarkably low figures. 
Today similar prices pre- 
vail. 

Safer selections at better 
prices can be had today 
than at any period during 
this interval. 

We own and offer with our re- 
commendation four well aecured 
tf.-i issues yielding approximate- 
ly 6' i . 

Prospective investors may secure 
an excellent income from the pur- 
chase of one or more of these 



Holders of good bonds of early 
maturities may reinve* profitably. 
Send for dreulan and detail* of ex- 
change- Dept. C. 

N. W. Halsey & Co. 

49 Wall Strtet, New Y.rk 



THE INVESTOR'S 
OPPORTUNITY 

Not since ! 907 has there 
been such an oppor- 
tunity for the investor 
to buy good bonds at 
prices to yield so large 
an income return. 

Regardless of future 
price movements bonds 
are cheap today. 

Special Offering L Iff./ on 



WHITE, WELD & CO. 

14 Wall 



The arlielrs appearing in this .If part- 
mrni are written by an expert iti titan, 
ciil matter*. Their aim will t.e 1.1 give 
convrvatite. rcliabie .mil insmirtivv „,. 
ftirnuli4.il 

The.- information Imreau enn.l'.teted in 
thus 'Iriijitim nt l* (or tile bt nent "f ..>ur 
• uMnil*:- We ..hall fit to 
answer !<• the 1>c»i of tmr ability any 
inquiries relative to investments. Write 
us. 



An investor is like a sick patient. He 
needs professional treatment. Let us 
treat with the latter case first. Suppose 
you are the sick patient, the wise thing 
for you to do at the start is to call in a 
good doctor. If you are suffering from 
some ordinary illness, such as grippe or 
indigestion, your general family physi- 
cian will prescribe the proper remedies 
for you and give you the best advice as 
to your diet and general care. If you 
have an attack of appendicitis, you will 
require the services of a good surgeon, 
or if you have developed a cataract, you 
should consult at once an eye specialist. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, you will 
not think this necessary, and when the 
first symptoms of your malady, what- 
ever it may be, commence to make you 
uncomfortable, you read the advertise- 
ment of some quack doctor, who gives 
a list of symptoms of the various ills 
his remedy will cure with one bottle or 
one box of pills. You are sure to find 
your very symptoms enumerated in the 
list, and for the price of one dollar the 
quack doctor will send you a complete 
cure. What is the result? The chances 
are about ten to one that you will even- 
tually have to call in the reputable 
physician, the good surgeon, or the eye 
specialist, and if you are not too far 
gone by that time he will save you. 

So much for the sick patient— now 
for the investor. If you are a business 
man or a professional man with an 
income from your business or profes- 
sion aside from the money you have 
to invest, you will need the services of 
some reputable banker to advise you 
on a diversified list of securities com- 
bining a safety of principal and good 
average high yield of interest. If you 
are a person with a small amount of 
money and no other means of exist- 
ence, except from the interest on your 
principal, you will need the services of 
a reputable banker who will advise you 
to invest in the highest grade, well- 



' Safe and Profitable 
Investments 

If an investment security is legal 
for Savings Hanks in several con- 
servative state:* — if it has been pur- 
chased by large institutions, banks, 
and discriminating investors, and if 
it is now selling at such a price that 
it yields as substantial an income 
as is |x>ssible from conservative 
securities, then it is reasonable to 
believe such a security is worthy of 
the most careful consideration. 

Full information about a bond 
which ans-uers all of the above 
requirements may be had on 
application for Circular RE-jS 

A. B. Leach & Co. 

Investment Securities 

149 Broadway, New York 
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Boston 



Philadelphia 



Effingham Lawrence 
& Company 

High-grade firs! mort- 
gage Railroad Bonds to 
yield over 5£ per cent. 
Particulars upon request. 
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seasoned bonds, whose safety of prin- 
cipal is long established, and you must 
be satisfied with a comparatively low 
yield. If you are a person with no 
knowledge of investment values and are 
lured by the glaring advertisement you 
read of some company which is going 
to pay enormous dividend in the near 
future and whose stock will have a gi- 
gantic rise soon after you purchase it, 
so that you will double, treble, or even 
quadruple your money within a surpris- 
ingly short time, then you send on your 
hard-earned money, soon receive the 
beautifully engraved or printed certifi- 
cate which, so the advertisement reads, 
is going to make your fortune. But 
alas, let us recall the time-worn pro- 
verb. "All ia not gold that glitters." 
You wait patiently for your dividends, 
but in vain. You finally become dis- 
couraged with your long waiting and 
decide to sell your stock. With hope 
still palpitating in your breast, you 
write to the one who has promised you 
so much, and say that you want to sell 
your stock, and would like to know 
what you can get for it. Finally with 
beating heart you receive his reply. 
He it sorry that the things they ex- 
pected have not yet happened and there 
is no market for the stock just now, 
but if you hold on to it, you may be 
able to sell it later. You lay the letter 
on the table, feeling dizzy and faint; 
your money is lost, hope is gone; it is 
then time to consult with the reputable 
investment banker, and if it is not too 
late he will straighten out what is left 
of your frenzied finances. 

Two years ago a woman came to 
me and said that she had invested her 
money in the bonds of a certain Palace 
Car Company, that she had paid 95 for 
them and that they had given her a 
stock bonus with the bonds. She said 
she had been told that the company 
had so many contracts for building cars 
that they would soon be paying big 
dividends and r lortly be a second Pull- 
man Compar he had bought the 
securities to aside as a little nest- 
egg. She asked me if I knew anything 
about the company. I replied I did, 
and advised her to dispose of her bonds 
immediately if she could do so. I also 
told her that at about the same time 
she had paid 95 for her bonds, they 
were being offered to another friend of 
mine at 50, that the company did not 
have any plant of its own for building 
cars, and, therefore, should never have 
issued any bonds. She was uncon- 
vinced, she had been persuaded to buy 
them by the deacon of her church. A 
short time ago I saw her again. I 
asked her how she had fared with her 
bonds. "Oh I" she said, "they have de- 
faulted on their interest. I have tried 
to see the deacon and cannot locate 
him. I fear I have lost everything I 




He's four years old this month 



BIG BEN is the 
biggest thing in 
the American alarm 
clock business. 

He is barely four years 
old, but he is already get- 
ting more work from the 
States than any clock alive. 

Three million families 
leave it to him to call them 
up every morning — three 
million families use him 
all day long to tell the 
right time by. 



H. T. CAREY & CO. 

ESTABLISHED 187 i 

High-grade investment bonds 
yieldina from 4% lo 6,7. Safe 
Preferred Stocks yielding from 
5% lo Correspondence 
invited. 

Member* New York Stock Exchange 

66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



Counterfeits of all kinds 
have tried in vain to cash 
in on him — he had faith 
enough in himself to dare 
and advertise. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall, massive, 
well-set, triple-plated. He guaranteci to 
wake you on the dot with one long steady 
call or stop your turnover naps with suc- 
cessive gentle rings. He works_36 hours 
at a stretch— over time when needed. 

His fee is just the same for one year 
or for five, 12.50 in the States, $3.00 in 
Canada. —A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him. Their imprint 
"MaJe in lui Sallt, Illinois t>y ffritc/ax" 
is the best alarm clock insurance that 
anyone can buy. 
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put into it/* And there is no doubt but 
what she has. 



A CLASS 
IN COOKERY 



VLffOST people are ill because of wrong modes of liv- 
ing. The moment a patient enters the doors of this 
University of Health, his habits i nd daily mode of life 
are changed ... he is taken back to simple principles 
at onre; simple diet properly regulated, health-building 
exercise, the outdoor life, sunshine, fresh air, physiologic 
medical treatment, and rest for body and mind. 

The ilir'i iy*tf m of the Battle Crrclc Sanitarium it the msult of 
almoat half a cemury of thorough-going scientific reararrh. tt is not 
hawed on fads, guess- worL or un proven throne*. The Sanitarium di- 
etitian* have succeeded in making a simple, wholesome bill of fare 
which is surprisingly varied and appetizing. A wide variety of Irrah 
fruits and vegetables, hygienical ly prepared, and a thousand and one new 
dainty and delectable dishes give seat (o the menu. Tempting nut and 
cereal preparations take the place of heavy, in igesiihle foods. The 
new caloric system, ortginatrd at this Institution, enables each patient 
to regulate the diet to his own individual needs. Moat people who 
visit the Sanitarium to learn the belter way are so favorably mprcsocd 
with the new diet s>stern that they continue it after returning home. 

In addutxm la (M>rtiirls*i|i»« tmr educattoa in "right Lvuig" th« Samtsr «*«t afford* 
m«ay uiiti|u« advantage* la health »***•**. F"i#at of all llm matl tkaro-i(r>-imS< 
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It is our purpose in the Financial Department to give the most 
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mation on this subject. All letters will be carefully ai\swered. 
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Marked improvement in underlying 
conditions which point the way to bet- 
ter times ahead are now becoming 
manifest, and it would appear as though 
the country is about to embark once 
more on the sea of prosperity. In spite 
of the fact that in a great many in- 
stances the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has caused the railroads to re- 
duce their rates, where they seemed 
unreasonable, the actual business of the 
railroads is showing a substantial in- 
crease and they are now publishing 
earnings, which when carefully ana- 
lyzed show the largest in their history. 

Our industrials are likewise feeling 
the effect of this business boom, 
and the last quarterly report of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
amounted to $41,219,813 net earnings 
for three months, the biggest earnings, 
with one exception, for this quarter in 
the history of the United States Steel 
Corporation. After deducting sinking 
funds, depreciation and reserve funds, 
and interest on bonds, the earnings are 
equivalent to 39 pe. cent, on the $360.- 
281.100 outstanding preferred stock, and 
16 per cent, on the $508,302,500 out- 
standing common stock. After all U 
said and done, this does not look so 
much like water, as the investigators 
would make us believe. 

The Government crop report shows 
that corn has suffered from the long 
drought, the indicated yield on Sep- 
tember first being 2,351,000,000 bushels, 
as against 2,995,000,000 on September 
first last year. All wheat, however, 
shows an indicated yield of 754,000,000 
bushels, which is the largest in the his- 
tory of the country. 

Not long ago, I talked with an of- 
ficer of one of the leading manufac- 
turers of tools and hardware imple- 
ments and was told that their business 
was showing a healthy increase all 
around. I asked him what effect the 
tariff would have on his business, and 
was told that although the contem- 
plated reduction was from 30 per cent, 
to 15 per cent., he did not believe that 
foreign competition would be a source 
of alarm. He explained that they had 
their men constantly in touch with the 
buyers of their product, the bulk of 
whom were the railroads, and even tho 
some of the foreign corporations might 
be able to deliver goods on a favorable 
competitive basis, that their customers 
were looking for a quick replacement 
of machine parts, which could not be 
accomplished by the foreign compa- 
nies, so that they would be willing to 
pay a little higher price for immediate 
replacement. 

In other words, it is like owning an 
automobile of foreign make, where if 
you need a new part you must send 
abroad for it. This does not suit the 
spirit of the American people, and it is 
doubtful if competition of this kind will 
prove detrimental to our home interests. 

Investment demand for high-grade 
securities is showing a strengthening 
tendency. Savings banks, after remain- 
ing out of the market for a long time, 
are now buyers of securities. Other 
institutions are once more turning their 
attention to long-term bonds and sell- 
ing their short-time notes. This is al- 
ways the forerunner of prosperous times 
ahead with a gradual upward move- 
ment of securities all along the list. 

Edward M. Reeves. 
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THE HISTORIC TRIAL OF GOVERNOR SULZER 
ENDS IN CONVICTION 



STRIPPED of his high office, the 
goil of a lifetime of endeavor; 
stripped of his personal reputa- 
tion both for honesty and cour- 
age ; stripped, apparently, of his 
own and his wife's savings, William 
Sulzer, no longer governor, no longer 
"Honorable," presents a very pitiful 
spectacle. By a vote of 43 to 12, the 
high court of impeachment ousted him 
from the governorship. Every one of 
the judges of the Court of Appeals 
voted for this course except the pre- 
siding judge, E. M. Cullen, who was 
excused from voting. The proposition 



in office — conduct, indeed, even after 
the investigation by the legislative com- 
mittee began. If ever a man hung him- 
self, metaphorically speaking, Mr. Sul- 
zer did so in his course after the in- 
vestigation of his misdeeds began. "No 
one," he said not long ago, "can destroy 
William Sulzer but William Sulzer." 
That seems to have been the case pre- 
cisely. It is not at all unlikely that on 
the evidence produced prior to his im- 
peachment by the Assembly, damning 
as it was from a moral point of view, 
he would have escaped conviction. It 
vas the new and unexpected testimony 



to disqualify Mr. Sulzer from holding of Henry Morgcnthau, Allan Ryan and 



any state office of honor, trust or profit 
hereafter was voted down unanimously. 
How that can help him materially it is 
hart! to sec. On five of the eight counts 
in the impeachment charges he was 
found "not guilty." On the first two 
charges he was found guilty by a vote 
of 39 to 18. Had the four Senators 
whose votes were challenged at the be- 
ginning of the trial not been allowed to 
vote, those two charges would not have 
by a two-thirds vote. 



Duncan W. Peck, wrung from them by 
close cross-examination, that drove the 
last nails in the coffin of Mr. Sulzer's 
official career. 



I 



"No One Can Destroy Wil- 
liam Sulzer but William 
Sulier." 

MOST important of all the 
charges, as the case turned out. 
was the fourth, in which Mr. 
Sulzer was accused of suppressing evi- 
dence by means of threats. This was 
sustained by a vote of 43 to 14, six of 
the judges voting to sustain, three vot- 
ing not to sustain it. The importance 
of this charge, in a legal sense, lay in 
the fact that it applied to conduct while 



The Unexpected Testimony that 
Caused Sulxer's Downfall. 
N his testimony before the court of 
impeachment, Duncan W. Peck, 
state superintendent of public works, 
who had contributed $500 to Mr. Sul- 
zer's campaign, said that, when he re- 
ceived a letter from the Frawley com- 
mittee asking about this contribution, 
he took it to the governor: 

"I showed the letter to the Governor 
and asked him what I could do about it. 

"He said : 'Do as I shall, deny it.' 

" 'Why,' I said, 'I suppose I shall be un- 
der oath.' 

"He said: 'That is nothing; forget it.'" 

Mr. Morgenthau, the new ambassador 
to Turkey, testified that Mr. Sulzer 
called him up on the telephone and* 
asked him to come to Albany. He told 
Mr. Sulzer he could not do so: 



"So he said to me: 'If you are going 
to testify I hope you will be easy with 
me. 1 

"I answered him that I would testify 
to the facts. 

"1 think he said something about that 
I should treat the affair between us as 
personal — something like that. 

"And what did you say?" 

"I said that I could not." 

Allan A. Ryan, son of Thomas F. Ryan, 
after telling of the contribution of $10,- 
000 made by his father to Mr. Sulzer, 
at the latter's request, testified that Mr. 
Sulzer had urged him, the son, after the 
investigation began, to go to Senator 
Root and ask him to use his influence 
with William Barnes to have the Re- 
publican members of the Assembly vote 
against impeachment. Ryan refused. 
Sulzer then requested him to see Mr. 
De Lancey Nicoll. one of the counsel 
for the elder Ryan : 

"Did Mr. Sulzer name any particular 
party or parties that he wished you to 
request Mr. Nicoll to see?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Whom did he name?" 

"Mr. Murphy." 

"Which Mr. Murphy?" 

"Mr. Charles Murphy. . 
me to have Mr. Nicoll 
Murphy to endeavor to call off this in- 
quiry by getting his following to vole 
that the court had 110 right to try. the 
Assembly no right to vote, this impeach- 
ment." 

"There was more than that said, was 
there not?" 

"He said Mr. Nicoll could be the go- 
between." 

"Won't von go right along and finish 



. He wanted 
persuade Mr. 



"Mr. Sulzer said that he was willing 
to do whatever was right." 
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MlikrHY HAS His HANDS rb'lX 

—Robinson in N. Y. Tnimp* 



Evidence of Sulzcr's Crook- 
edness in Congress. 

THESE three reluctant witnesses 
finished the career of William 
Sulzer. Their testimony was un- 
contradicted. Mr. Sulzer, who alone 
could have contradicted it, did not take 
the stand. The theory of his counsel 
that, in spite of his course in appropri- 
ating campaign funds to personal use, 
Mr. Sulzer, when he became governor, 
was converted from the error of his 
ways and became an upright official was 




shattered by this testimony. Mr. 
Bracken, one of the lawyers for the 
prosecution, made telling use of the 
testimony in ridiculing the theory of 
conversion : 

"But the first of January comes, and 
from that moment he is a converted man. 
Like Saul of Tarsus on his way to Da- 
mascus, there came a light. . . , Saul 
saw a light, but he respected it. He re- 
pented of his sins. He did not go around 
trying to suborn perjury. When he got 
together the few Christians in the upper 
chamber, wherever he .could get them, 
to preach the Word, after his conver- 
sion, he did not whisper to one of them 
that if he was sworn he hoped he would 
be easy an him. Before he opened the 
meeting with prayer, he didn't call one 
of them aside and see if he could send 
word to tam|ter with the court that was 
going to try him. 

"Can you imagine Paul telephoning to 
Gamaliel that he was the same old Saul? 
And 'can't you make it more than $7,- 
500?' " 

One other piece of unexpected evidence 
came out which, uncontradicted, was 
enough of itself to wreck any man's pub- 
lic career. It was that of Hugh J. Reilly, 
a contractor, who in 191 2 sought the 
services of the U. S. government to 
Compel the Cuban government to pay 
him $500,000 on a contract for water 
works in Cicnfucgos. Mr. Sulzer was 
then chairman of the foreign relations 



TWO STKKKTS WKKE CONFL'SKl) IN HIS 
MINH 

Thrjr were the ilreet called S'rninht and the 
•treet called Wall. In confluence, he i* no 
lonttrr Governor of New York Mate. Thi* 
havitard-lookinn man i« William Sillier, and the 
picture »» taken a ahort time before hi* con* 
vutton by the high COtaft of impcachntcnt. 



committee. Mr. Reilly swore that he- 
matic "loans" to Mr. Sulzer in 1912 as 
follows: August 8, $1,500; September 
5. $5,000; September 12. $5,000; Sep- 
tember 14, $3,000; October 7, $10,000; 
November 8. $2,000. Not a cent ha$ 
ever been repaid. 

"Did you take from Governor Sulzer 
any written evidence of those loans?" 
"No, Sir." 

"Did you take any collateral security 
of any kind?" 
"No, Sir." 

"Was anything said as to the rate of 
interest ?" 
"No, Sir." 

"Now, when you made these loans, did 
you make them by check?" 
"No, Sir." 

"You made those loans, did you not, in 
bills, in currency?" 
"Cash." 

"Was any one present at the time ex-, 
cept you and the Governor?" 
"No, Sir." 

Court of Appeal* Judex* On. 
Sutler's "Turpitude." 

THIS testimony did not fit legally- 
into the impeachment charges; 
but there it is, the sworn testi- 
mony of an unwilling witness, showing 
that Mr. Sulzer had apparently got off 
"the street called straight" k»n,g bcfore> 
he ran for governor. He h^s brought 
shame not only on the Stave of New- 
York but on the United States of 
America. Even the eminent judges, 
who. on legal grounds, could not vote, 
for his conviction, spoke in the severest 
terms of his "moral degradation." "I 
have no doubt," said judge Chase, "that 
the respondent is guilty of the immoral 
acts charged in the first article of im-. 
pcachmcnt, hut I am iu great doubt 
whether .... the people intended by- 
their approval of the Constitution of 
1894 to grant power to impeach for 
other than wilful and corrupt miscon-. 
duct in office." fudge p. M. Cullery 
speaking of the facts, as distinct from, 
the law. said: "They — Sulzer's acts — 1 
displayed such turpitude and delin- 
quency that, if they had been committed 
during the respondent's incumbency of 
office, I think they would require his 
removal " The case goes down into 
history as perhaps the second most 
notable impeachment trial ever held in 
this country, that of Andrew Johnson, 
being the first. 



LINING UP THE FORCES IN THE 
CURRENCY CONTEST 



A" 



LL those who love a stirring fight 
and were sorely disappointed in 
the tariff bill for its failure to 
Supply one may now pluck up 
hope. The currency and bank- 
ing bill promise-: to give them one. The 
battle has been slow in developing, and 
it may never reach the proportions 
of the contests on free silver and the 



"greenback heresy." There are chances 
for compromize now that were not 
present then. The issue is not so clear 
cut, the line of battle is not so well de- 
fined, the principles involved are not so 
irreconcilable. But the differences of 
opinion arc growing quite stubborn and 
the language of controversy has taken 
on, during the last month, a rather lurid 
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tinge. This is the way the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
sized up the situation early in October : 

"Any member of Congress that fails 
to support the Administration banking bill 
is an outlaw. 

"Any banker that dares criticize the bill 
is a 'grafter.' 

"Any bankers' association . that dares 
suggest amendments to the bill is an 'in- 
sidious lobby.' 

"Any country bankers testifying here 
to defects in the bill are the 
emissaries of Wall Street 

"Any merchant appearing before the 
committee is first coached in his lines by 
the 'big bankers.'" 



The Cry of "Conspir- 
acy" Is Again Raised 
Against the Banks. 

THE bankers of the country have 
been loath, apparently, to put 
themselves in open opposition to 
the Owen-Glass bill. Even now their 
opposition takes the form of criticism 
of details, mixed with considerable com- 
mendation of the general purpose of the 
bill. But the details they criticize seem 
to go to the vital parts of the bill, 
and the cry of "conspiracy" has been 
angrily raised in Washington in refer- 
ring to their opposition. Last month 
the American Bankers' Association, 
which claims a membership of 14,000 
bankers (a clear majority of all the 
national and state hanks of the coun- 
try), held its annual convention in 
Boston, with 2,400 delegates present, 
and by a vote "virtually unanimous" 
condemned various features of the bill. 
The country bankers, 600 strong, held 
a session of their own, excluding any 
one who represented a bank with a 
capital of more than $250,000, and by 
a similar vote, just short of unanimous, 
condemned additional features. There 
are signs that preparations arc being 
made to test the constitutionality of 
the measure if it is enacted into law, 




and suspicions are given tongue in 
Washington of a plan to manipulate 
the stock market in such a way as to 
frighten Congress. "Even the mention 
of such tactics," says one special cor- 
respondent, "produces a distinctly red 
effect in the mental atmosphere of the 
While House." The bill has been, 
passed in the lower house by a ma- 
jority of 286 to 84, the majority con- 
sisting of an almost solid Democratic 
column, 24 Republicans and 14 Pro- 
gressives. It has encountered difficul- 
ties in the Senate committee. In the 
House, about 400 changes were made 
in the bill after the committee reported 
it. In the Senate committee, Senator 
Owen alone, one of the sponsors of 
the bill, is reported to have about 300 
more changes he wishes made. Seven 
hundred changes before the bill actu- 
ally reaches the open Senate is "going 



Wish Made in ihe 
Currency Bill. 

FOUR more changes in the cur- 
rency bill, so the bankers say, 
must be made to secure their co- 
operation — at least four. The Federal 
Reserve Board, instead of having seven 
presidential appointees, should have 
three of the seven chosen by the re- 
gional reserve banks. That is one 
change. The national banks must not 
be compelled to join in the new sys- 
tem and to subscribe to the capital 
stock of the reserve banks. That is 
the second change. The Federal Board 
should not be given power to require 
one regional reserve bank to redis- 
count the paper of another. That is 
the third change. And, fourth, the 
treasury notes to be issued by the re- 
serve banks must be not obligations of 
the federal government but obliga- 
tions of the federal reserve banks, is- 
sued by permission of the Federal Re- 
serve Board." The country banks call 
earnestly for two other changes: a re- 
moval of the restriction on savings 
deposits, and better provisions for tak- 
ing care of the government bonds on 
which the present banknote currency 
i? based. The first four changes were 
endorsed with but one dissenting vote 
out of the 2.400 in the delegated con- 
vention of bankers. The last two were 
endorsed with but one dissenting vote 
out of the 600 in the gathering of coun- 
try banks. Other changes were called 
for, but those mentioned are evidently 
the ones on which a fight will be made. 




THEIR GOLDEN CALK 

— Maraulry in N. Y. WtU 



Denouncing the 
Banker*. 

THIS opposition of the bankers 
has aroused resentment. Senator 
Thomas calls it "a conspiracy 
against any financial legislation what- 
ever, except such as can be dictated 
by the interests that have long con- 
trolled financial affairs in this coun- 
try." Carter Glass, congressman from 



RECONCILED 

in S«. Louis Globe-Dtmocrai 



Virginia, one of the authors of the 
bill, takes the same view. The real 
fight, he says, "is to drive us from our 
firm resolution to break down the arti- 
ficial connection between the banking 
business of this country and the stock 
speculative operations at the money 
centers." The critics of the bill, he 
alleges, are willing to perpetuate the 
present defective, unscientific system, 
bitterly offensive to the American peo- 
ple, l>ccausc, as everybody knows, it 
"encourages and promotes the worst 
description of stock gambling." The 
N. Y. World, usually conservative on 
financial matters, take* issue angrily 
with the bankers, declaring that the 
"rights" they arc defending arc the 
right to breed panic It says: 

"The country has had many exhibi- 
tions of the spirit in privileged interests 
which would ruin if they cannot rule. It 
has never had a bolder or more im- 
pudent exhibition of the kind than this. 
The challenge is clear. Their right to 
make panics is set up against the Nation's 
right to prevent panics. What is to be 
the answer of the country and its Gov- 
ernment ?" 

The Baltimore 5mm, another paper 
of conservative tendencies, foresees 
"very deep public indignation" 
the attitude of the bankers. 



The Ranks and Stock 
Speculation. 

BY FAR the most skilful popular 
appeal against the bankers to 
appear so far is a full-page edi- 
torial in the NT. Y. American (Sept. 
19). It is a double attack, one upon 
the bankers for their opposition, an- 
other upon the bill for its failure to 
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THK WOU"! THE WOLFI 

V. S.— ReaU all, the way that fellow like* to 
it an alarm! 

—Grant in Baltimore American 



provide an agricultural loan system. 
The three objects of the bill the Amer- 
ican defines as (i) to provide an clastic 
currency; (2) to extend the operations 
of the national banks to farmers; (3) 
to make the national banks more help- 
ful to industry instead of to stock spec- 
ulation and monopolies. With the first 
of these objects, it says, the banks are 
in sympathy. "But they are opposed 
to any legislation that will disturb the 
partnership between the big banks and 
the stock speculative operations at the 
money centers. The avowed purpose 
of the Owen-Glass bill is to break up 
this partnership. The bankers do not 
want that partnership disturbed. . . . 
They do not like it because the bill 
substitutes great public reservoirs of 
credit in place of the great private res- 
ervoirs now managed by private bank- 
ers." The present law, says the Ameri- 
can, works in this way : 

"Under the existing bank statutes, there 
arc only three central reserve cities in 
the United States. These are New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

"Next to these central reserve cities the 
National Bank act names the forty-seven 
next largest cities in the country as re- 
serve cities. The law requires all banks 
in reserve cities to keep nominally on 
hand in reserve at all times one-quarter 
nf the total amount of their deposits. 
But the law permits every hank in every 
reserve city to semi one-half of its total 
reserve to the central reserve cities as a 
special deposit and still to count this spe- 
cial deposit as a part of its own reserves, 
exactly as if the cash was in its own 
vaults. 

"It is this system, which has gradually 
grown up under laws favoring the larger 
national banks, that enables six or eight 
banks in N'ew York and Chicago to con- 
trol so lar^e a part of the batik reserves 
of the entire country that they practically 
control the credit situation. 

It is this fund which furnishes constant 



fuel for the fevered speculation in Wall 
Street. A very large part of this reserve 
fund — three-fourths of it, according to ex- 
perts—is loaned by the big banks from 
day to day on 'call loans' for Wall Street 



Can Satisfactory Com- 
promizes Be Made in 
the Currency Bill ? 

THOSE who lived through the 
period of Populism, and still 
more those who lived through 
the days of Greenbackism, will see at 
once in the foregoing enough inflam- 
mable material to have kindled a good- 
sized prairie fire in former days. To 
what extent such flames can be made 
to spread to-day remains to be seen. 
The bankers themselves have, for one 
thing, been obviously cautious in the 
manner of presenting their criticisms. 
They have not, for instance, demanded 
control of the Federal Reserve Board, 
but instead have asked for a minority 
representation of three. They have 
not demanded a Central Bank, tho that 
is confessedly what they would like; 
but they have advised reducing the 
"not less than twelve" regional reserve 
banks to "not more than twelve," pref- 
erably three or five. Some of the 
bankers, such. as Frank Vanderlip, pres- 
ident of the National City Bank of 
New York City, speak in praise of 
many features of the bill. Mr. Van- 
derlip, before the Senate committee, 
declared his approval of eighty per 
cent, of the bill and admitted that the 
system it would create would prevent 
a repetition of a panic such as that of 
1907. The N. Y. Evening Post, always 
a "sound money" paper, calls attention 
to the favor shown by bankers for the 
major part of the bill and thinks that 
compromizes may well be made that 
will make the bill acceptable to the 
banks without destroying its distinc- 
tive features. But the N. Y. Times 
thinks the criticisms go to "the very- 
essence and structure of the bill" and 
"involve foundation principles." 



Changes Proposed by 
the V. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

ONE notable attempt to secure a 
compromize bill is that made 
by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. It has taken a 
referendum among the boards of trade, 
local chambers of commerce, commer- 
cial clubs and trade organizations in 
all parts of the country that form its 
constituent members. It sent out a 
report of its own currency committee 
and this is endorsed by a vote of 303 
to 17. That report is to the effect that 
the committee "regards the measure 
as a piece of constructive legislation 
and believes that it embodies in a large 
degree elements necessary to provide 
the nation with a safe currency and 
banking system." The committee, how- 
ever, recommends a number of changes. 
Among these arc an increase of the 



Federal Reserve Board from seven to 
nine members, the additional two mem- 
bers to be selected by the seven presi- 
dential appointees, subject to the Presi- 
dent's approval; the creation of a fed- 
eral reserve council, members to be 
selected by the regional reserve banks, 
who are to constitute an advisory body, 
sitting at meetings of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but not voting; the re- 
gional reserve banks to be three in 
number at first, located at the present 
central reserve cities, the number to 
be increased as the Federal Reserve 
Board deems increase desirable; that 
federal reserve notes be not obliga- 
tions of the government, but notes re- 
deemable by the federal reserve banks 
and guaranteed by the government, 
each such bank issuing only its own 
notes, but all such notes being a first 
lien on the combined assets of the 
banks. 



Impatience Over Delay 
of Currency Bill. 
AS FAR as the press of the coun- 
£A try expresses public sentiment, it 
^ ''seems to be as yet rather waver- 
ing and uncertain. Few signs appear of 
partisan or sectional division, tho the 
Republican papers are disposed to crit- 
icize the bill when they speak of it at 
all. But there is apparent a growing 
impatience over delay and a call for 
the speedy passage of the bill. The 
Cleveland' Plain Dealer finds "almost 
unanimous agreement" that the bill 
represents "a very large improvement 
over conditions as they now exist," 
and every effort should, it thinks, be 
made to hasten action before the extra 
session ends. The Indianapolis News 
thinks that from a political point of 
view it would be a great mistake to 
defer action until the regular session, 
as the party will next year be facing 
new congressional elections, when a 
worse, not a better, bill would be likely 
to emerge. The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald agrees with Professor Jenks, of 
Cornell, that minor concessions should 
be made to the banks and the bill 
passed this fall, "for those who can- 
not agree now will not be able to 
agree next year or five years hence." 
The N. Y. li'orld takes a similar view: 
"No matter how many years we may 
wait, we shall never have currency 
reform without risk of error. When 
we move forward, guided by the best 
lights that are to be seen, we shall at 
least be in a position to profit by our 
mistakes, if any, and thus be in the 
line of true progress." The Baltimore 
Sun thinks a prompt endorsement of 
the bill is now "the supreme duty of 
the Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate." The Springfield Republican thinks 
that "no such opportunity to improve 
our present banking and currency sys- 
tem has been presented in a genera- 
tion," and to delay now "would invite 
non-action for another decade." 
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WHAT IS THE NEW TARIFF GOING 
TO DO TO US 



ON THE third day of Octo- 
ber, at 9:10 P. M. by the 
clock, one of the nation's 
long "unsettled questions," 
which, as Garfield has told 
us, "have no pity for the repose of 
nations," passed into the list of settled 
questions alongside the subjects of 
African slavery and free coinage of 
silver. That, at least, seems to be the 
view of a very considerable section of 
American citizens. It was on that day 
and that hour that the name Woodrow 
Wilson was affixed to the 111th page 
of the parchment on which had been 
engrossed the Underwood - Simmons 
tariff bill. Thus the long-disturbed re- 
pose of the nation on this subject, we 
were assured last month, has been 
finally secured. "There will never 
again be a proposition," says the Louis- 
ville Evening Post, "to supplant this 
revenue tariff by ... a bill avowedly 
for protection." "General acquies- 
cence," according to the N. V. Journal 
of Commerce, marks the event, and 
"the public mind is evidently quite at 
rest with regard to its results." "Al- 
ready the skies are clearing," says the 
N. Y. Her lid, even for those who 
predicted disaster; "now let business 
go on." 



A Score of Protests from 
Foreign Nations. 

BUT the repose of nations, it 
would seem, is never quite com- 
plete. On October 4 the dis- 
patches from Washington told of the 
signing of the tariff bill. On October 
8 they told us that at once an impor- 
tant clause was to be taken up again 
by Congress, at the President's request, 
and repealed. Protests had been re- 
ceived from more than a score of na- 
tions whose repose had not been se- 
cured, among them France, Germany, 
Austria, Portugal and Brazil. The 
troublesome clause is the one giving an 
additional reduction of five per cent, in 
the duty on goods imported in Amer- 
ican ships. To this clause a string is 
attached, in the shape of a provision 
that nothing in the clause shall be con- 
strued as affecting any of our treaties. 
As many of our treaties contain an 
"equal shipping rights" paragraph, the 
clause now involves discriminations be- 
tween adjacent nations and even, in the 
case of Germany, between parts of the 
same nation. If it stands, retaliations 
are threatened. Its repeal, according 
to the N. Y. Ez'cning Post, an admiring 
friend of the new tariff as a whole, is 
"clearly dictated by every considera- 
tion of good sense," for it extends the 
rebate, it is now seen, to nearly all 
goods imported into this country and 
gives "almost no advantage to Amer- 
ican shipping." This was one of the 
676 controverted items that were ad- 



justed by the conference committee of 
the House and Senate, or, rather, by 
the eight Democratic members of that 
committee. The full conference com- 
mittee, when finally called together, 
took just seven minutes' time on the 
676 items, which is a little over ona 
minute to one hundred items. One of 
the complaints made of the whole bill 
is that it was caucus-made and that 
open discussion of it was a farce. 
Says Victor Murdock. a Progressive 
member of 'the conference committee: 
"That is, this great bill, which began 
in secret, ended in secret, and there 
was not one moment in its long career 
when any jot or tittle of it was changed 
in the open." 



The Silver Lining in 
the Tariff Cloud. 

EVERY new tariff is, of course, an 
experiment on which time alone 
furnishes a decisive verdict. 
There is a surprising degree of una- 
nimity in the country at large in desir- 
ing a fair trial of the new law. Two 
tests will be applied to it: (1) its effect 
upon industry; (2) its effect upon 
prices. On the first test, all that can 
be safely said at this time is what the 
Philadelphia Telegraph says: "There 
has never been a Democratic revision 
of the tariff that so little affected the 
country during the making as this one." 
The X. Y. Tribune, historic defender 
of protection, concedes, with a sigh of 
relief, that the new law is "a far saner 
outcome in the way of tariff and rev- 
enue legislation than could have been 
safely anticipated six months ago." 
And The Independent, always a pro- 



tectionist journal, congratulates the 
Democratic party and the President 
for having "succeeded admirably in 
their undertaking," Far from conced- 
ing, however, that protection is dead, 
it declares that in the enactment of this 
hill "the theory of a tariff for revenue 
only has passed into oblivion." So far 
from being a revenue tariff, says the 
Independent, it will produce far less 
revenue than the old tariff, and an in- 
come tax has been enacted to make up 
the difference. Neither it nor the 
other protection journals, with few ex- 
ceptions, predict disaster to American 
industries as a result of the new tariff. 
Interviews with industrial leaders all 
over the country have a surprisingly 
hopeful note in them. Even the presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Com- 
pany takes a fairly cheerful view of the 
situation, seeing a very bright silver 
lining to the cloud in the fact that "free 
wool is of inestimable value to the 
cloth-maker." The worst the Iron Age 
has to say of the results is that steel- 
bar buyers on certain sections of the 
Atlantic coast "may have a great deal 
of studying to do" as to where to go 
to buy goods — here or abroad. The 
X. Y. Journal of Commerce has inter- 
views with leading business men on 
each of the schedules of the new tariff, 
and the composite picture they draw 
has far more of sunshine than of 
gloom, justifying its heading: "Busi- 
ness Men In All Lines Predict Trade 
Revival." 

"We Have Set the Busi- 
ness of This Country 

Free." 

AS TO the effect of the new tariff 
on the cost of living, Democratic 
L claims have grown very cautious, 
and the Republican challenges have 
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sion, and I hope I will 
not be thought to be 
demanding too much of 
myself or of my col- 
leags when I say that 
this, great as it is, is the 
accomplishment of only 
half the journey. 

"We have set the 
business of this country 
free from those condi- 
tions which have made 
monopoly not only pos- 
sible but in a sense easy 
and natural. But there 
is no use taking away 
the conditions of mo- 
nopoly if we do not take 
away also the jiower to 
create monopoly, and 
that is a financial rather 
than a merely circum- 
stantial and economic 
power. The power to 
control and guide and 
direct the credits of the 
country' is the power to 
say who shall and who 
shall not huild up the 
industries of the coun- 

grown more and more positive. The try. in which direction they shall be built 
general position taken by Republican and in which direction they shall not be 
and Progressive critics is that the bill bu,lt i 




WILL THE NEW TARIFF RESCUE HIM FROM HIS 
NEMESIS? 

beon in Chicago Tribune 



Wc are now about to take the second 
step, which will be the final step in set- 
ting the business of this country free. 
That is what we shall do in the currency 
bill, which the House has already passed." 

This utterance. Senator La Follette 
brief address upon signing the bill, thinks, should not be taken too literal- 
made no direct reference to the effect |y. "I am bound to believe," he rc- 
it would have upon prices. His claim marks, "that President Wilson knows 
is that it "sets business free" and gives that the enactment of the House cur- 
competition a chance. We quote his rency bill would not be 'the final step 



must reduce prices in American mar- 
kets or it will have failed to justify the 
claims made for it. The Democrats 
warn us not to expect too much reduc- 
tion as an immediate result. It may be 
noted that President Wilson, in his 



address in part : 

"I have had the accomplishment of 
something like this at heart ever since I 
was a boy. and I know men standing 
around me who can say the same thing — 
who have been waiting to see the things 
done which it was necessary' to do in order 
that there might be justice in the United 



in setting the business of the country 
free.' . . . Xo, let us not deceive our- 
selves. With the new tariff law in 
force, with even a better emergency 
currency bill enacted than that which 
passed the House, this Administration 
will have barely scratched the surface 
of the great problem, the solution of 
States. And so it is a solemn moment which will 'be the final step in setting 
that brings such a business to a conclu- the business of the country free.' " . 



MRS. PANKHURST 
PAY US 

SOMKTHIXG of a stir was 
caused las' month when the an- 
nouncement came from Paris 
that Mrs. Emmeline Pank- 
hurst. still under the sentence 
of a British court to five years in 
prison, was about to sail for the United 
States on a speech-making tour. The 
British officials, she declared naively, 
were "quite willing" that she should 
come, and in America only the oppo- 
nent! of woman suffrage raised any 
opposition to her coming. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some of the most outspoken 
opposition here seems to be raised not 
by the opponents but by the advocates 
of woman suffrage. When the question 
was raised whether the immigration of- 



CONCLUDES TO 
A VISIT 

ficials might not exclude her as a crimi- 
nal, the Charleston News and Courier 
scouted such action as "extremely im- 
probable," the X. Y. Tribune ridiculed 
such a course as "absurd." and the 
X. Y. Sun denounced it as "peculiarly 
futile." Very few of the "anti" papers, 
indeed, have countenanced such a 
ccurse, while, on the other hand, wc 
find papers like the Manchester Union 
and Louisville Evening Post, that look 
with a very tolerant eye upon the prog- 
ress of woman suffrage, asserting that 
Mrs. Pankhurst is an "undesirable vis- 
itor." "It is safe to affirm." says the 
New Hampshire paper, "that the suf- 
fl Agist I themselves do not want her 
and will accord her a scant welcome." 



Dr. Anna Shaw Regrets 
the Coming of Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 

AS FOR the woman suffrage lead- 
ers in America, there seems to be 
L a difference of opinion regarding 
Mrs. Pankhurst's coming. Mrs. Bel- 
mont, who considers her "the most 
wonderful woman in the world to-day," 
will gladly open wide the doors of 
her home, and the Woman's Political 
Union, with Mrs. Blatch at its head, 
has arranged a dinner in her honor. 
But Dr. Anna Howard Shaw frankly 
expresses her regret that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst is coming at this time. She has 
two reasons for this regret : ( I ) be- 
cause the suffragists need just now to 
focus all their attention on their own 
work and methods, and Mrs. Pankhurst 
will distract attention to other methods; 
and (2) because American suffragists 
need every penny that can be raised, 
and Mrs. Pankhurst comes here to raise 
money for England. "Why," asks Dr. 
Shaw, "all this talk of what we shall 
or shall not do for Mrs. Pankhurst ? 
Why not do just as Mrs. Pankhurst 
does when wc visit England? I have 
been there repeatedly. Mrs. Catt has 
been there, other presidents of our or- 
ganizations have been there. But I 
have yet to know of a luncheon or a 
dinner or a reception being given by 
Mrs. Pankhurst or her society for any 
of us." When Mrs. Pankhurst was 
here before, Dr. Shaw goes on to say, 
in a X. Y. Times interview, dinners 
and luncheons and flowers and carriages 
were ready for her wherever she went. 
But American women who have gone 
to England to speak for suffrage have 
not only not received a penny for their 
services, but have never had a carriage 
to take them to the hall unless they 
hired it themselves, and even when 
they marched in parades had to buy 
their own sashes! In striking con- 
trast, it is announced that Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, before consenting to speak at 
Madison Square Garden, in Xew York 
City, required a guarantee of $1,500, 
with ten per cent, of the receipts up 
to $10,000 and 60 per cent, above that. 



Will Mrs. Pankhurst 
Start a Militant 
Movement Here? 

SOME anxiety, real or assumed, 
has been shown lest Mrs. Park- 
hurst intends to start a militant 
movement in this country. The sug- 
gestion is prcttv generally ridiculed 
even by those who defend militant 
movements in England. In England, 
the X. V. Evening Journal reminds us. 
all the laws for the empire are made 
in one place — the House of Commons. 
The suffragists must move all of Eng- 
land at once in order to win. Here 
one State may be carried after another. 
"What do you suppose the women of 
America would have to do if it were 
necessary for them to carry every state 
in the Union the same day? They 
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would have no hope at all — the only 
possible chance would be to work and 
to fight determinedly as Mrs. Pankhurst 
has done." Rev. Dr. Charles F. Akcd, 
now of California, formerly of Eng- 
land, does not see the matter in this 
light. Militancy, as now practised, he 
thinks has done "untold harm" in Eng- 
land. It has shocked the friends of 
woman suffrage and it has done "ir- 
reparable damage" to the women them- 
selves. 

Brutal Treatment of 
the Suffragists in 
England 

UP TO a certain point, says Dr. 
Akcd, he supported the militant 
suffragists. When they began 
heckling politicians they were well 
within their rights; yet they were 
treated with "a brutality that passes 
all belief." They were thrown out of 
meetings with violence, mauled by 
blackguards, and subjected even to "in- 
decent assaults" by filthy scoundrels 
who offered themselves as chuckers-out. 
In the prisons refined women were sub- 
jected to all sorts of personal indig- 
nities, including "the foul and disgust- 
ing practice of forcible feeding." Then 
the women resorted to violence, and 
here Dr. Akcd parted company with 
them. He writes: 

"They have committed assaults. They 




C' luMffht. Initnutkihi] Ne«» 

WOMAN St WR AGISTS GOING TO SCHOOL 
The teacher is Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. president of the International Woman's Suffrage 
Alliance. The pupil* are woman suffrage leaders from eighteen Stale*. The lady seated is Dr. 
Anna Shaw, if our eyes do not deceive us. The lessons are in the most effective methods of 
securing eo,ual rights. 



have resorted to fire. They have em- 
ployed dynamite. They have attacked the 
innocent as well as the guilty, the openly 
sympathetic friend as well as the indif- 
ferent person or the avowed opponent of 
their cause. 

"I cannot be a party to wrongdoing. 

"While they were willing to suffer 
wrong, I applauded them. When they 
begin to do wrong it is impossible longer 




to defend them. It is not right to do 
wrong. Bloodshed and crime, the torch, 
gunpowder and dynamite, are not the 
weapons which I care to sec women cm- 
ploy — or men either — in advocacy of a 
mighty moral movement in the dawn of 
the twentieth century." 



BUN \oV.\t.K: 



— I'arnett in Los Angeles Tr\bunt 



"A Campaign of 
NastincM." 

IF THE woman suffrage controversy 
in this country has not reached the 
violent stage it has reached in 
England, it has lately shown a marked 
tendency to enter what the X. Y. Even- 
ing Sun calls "a campaign of nasti- 
ncss." Each side is charged by the 
other with the responsibility of drag- 
ging the controversy into one relating 
to social vice. As far back as last May, 
the National Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage issued a statement 
calling upon thinking men and women 
to realize that "back of the woman 
suffrage disturbance is the question of 
sex: or, rather, a distortion of the sex 
question." It was charged then that 
the suffragists "rely after all on their 
sex and on the appeal of their sex to 
men," and that the appalling increase 
in immodesty in dress, looseness of 
conversation and impropriety in danc- 
ing is but the revelation of a lowering 
of women's ideals and conduct which 
is due to the same reason as that back 
of the suffrage disturbance. The state- 
ment concluded as follows: 

"It is a pathological fact that women, 
as a sex, must respect and revere the 
divine mission of their sex, which is 
motherhood. The moment they outrage 
or distort or deny the purpose for which 
they were created they liecomc shirkers 
and drones. Misdirected government is 
a bad thing, so bad that the men of (his 
country -can be relied on to correct it 
whenever necessary, but misdirected >rx 
ll a national tragedy, which, if it is not 
checked, will degenerate the race." 
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the pretext of promoting the cause of 
votes for women and chastity for men." 
Says the same paper further : "By 
every means conceivable Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and her daughters have encour- 
aged their more emotional admirers 
to revel in the discovery of all that is 
most foul in the sexual life of the neu- 
rotic and abnormal. We see but a faint 
reflection of the consequences in the 
unlimited nonsense that has lately been 
poured forth by some of our own suf- 
fragists on what is called white slavery. 
In England the case is much worse." 



THE RIC.HT OF WAV t 

— Power* in N. Y. Amtrican 

Woman Suffrage and 
Social Vice Agita- 
tions. 

MORE recently the same associa- 
tion, in an official statement, 
charges that "the policing of 
morals, the smirching of literature and 
the degeneracy of the stage" are due 
to woman suffragists who, as their 
great argument, advertize vice and de- 
scribe it as an accepted fact. For this 
charge the N. Y. Times and World 
take the association sharply to task. 
But the N. Y. Evening Sun editorially 
supports the charge. Lately, it asserts, 
Miss Christabcl Pankhurst has been 
studying all sorts of medical and semi- 
medical books and is now "treating her 
readers to a series of papers dealing 
with all sorts of sexual 



'•She-Wolves of _ 

Says Colonel Wattcr- 
son. 

INTO this controversy Henry Wat- 
terson leaps with a flashing pen, 
from which radiate such terms, in 
describing the suffragists, as "she- 
wolves of Satan," "crazyjanes," "silly- 
sallies" and "unmarried priestesses of 
the hell-roaring platform." Their phi- 
losophy is, we are told, free-love, and 
they "would abolish marriage and leave 
every girl to pick the father of her 
own babv." All this is rather revolting 
to the N. Y. Times, "anti" tho it is. 
Of the charges of this nature against 
the suffragists it says: 

"It was not true of the women who 
led the suffrage movement in the last 
generation, and it is not true, to any ap- 
preciable extent, of the leaders of the 
present movement or the great body of 
their followers, that they are responsible 
for the vogue of indecency in dancing, 
literature, plays, and dress. . . . 

"As for the other way in which vice 
is being made familiar, the needless pub- 
lic discussion, nauseating in its frankness, 
futile in its effect, of certain evils, we 
have not noticed that any large propor- 
tion of the woman suffragists take part 
in that. One or two of the least efficient 
have made pitiful public exhibitions of 
themselves, to be sure, but the suffrage 
movement is not to be condemned on 
their 



THE CRACK OF THE BASEBALL BAT GOES 
ECHOING AROUND THE WORLD 



WILL you now, gentle 
reader, allow us to di- 
rect your attention to a 
series of four moving 
pictures from real life. 
The first is in a public square in Port- 
land, Oregon, where, on a bulletin 
board, is chronicled the progress of 
each baseball game in the world's 
championship series of last month. 
You will discern, in the crowd before 
this board, a number of blanket In- 
dians, watching the bulletin intently. 
These Indians have come 150 miles for 
this purpose, for they know that 
Bender, pitcher for the Athletics, and 
Meyers, catcher for the Giants, are In- 
dians, and every play in the game as 
recorded is followed closely and intel- 
ligently by them. The second picture 



is a scene in Boston, where thousands 
of bankers arc assembled to consider 
the new currency bill. From all sec- 
tions of the country they had come for 
a momentous discussion concerning a 
topic of vital importance to their busi- 
ness. Here is an extract from a 
special dispatch to the N. Y. Ei'cn- 
ing Post, October 9: "It is fortunate 
that the bankers have only one day 
more of the annual convention here, 
for il is virtually impossible t'^r the 
delegates to think of anything else than 
the baseball world's scries. When 
the tickers told of the Giants' tenth- 
inning rally the banquet hall of the 
Copley-Plaza looked more like a lunacy 
asylum on a rampage than an august 
assemblage of bankers who had just 
been wrestling with the currency hill.'* 



Interrupts Con- 
gress and Invades the 
Supreme Court. 

THE third picture in our series is 
a scene in Washington, in the 
hall of the House, of Representa- 
tives. This is an account of the pro- 
that took place: 



Ma. Mann. A parliamentary 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Speaker. State it. 

Ms. Mann. Would it be proper to an- 
nounce that the score is now 4 to 1 in 
favor of Philadelphia in the fourth in- 
ning? 

The Speaker. Out of order. 

Mr. Mann. That being out of order, 
I would ask if it would be in order to 
announce that Baker, of Philadelphia, has 
just knocked a home-run and that the 
score is now 5 to I in favor of the Ath- 
letics? 

The Speaker. That is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

When, later on, so the report runs, 
Mr. Mann rose to announce the result 
of the game, "a great roar went up 
and the galleries joined in, contrary to 
the rules of the House." But even 
that scene is less moving than our 
fourth picture. Scene : Rooms of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Time: October, 1912: 

"Unprecedented procedure was per- 
mitted to-day in the Supreme Court of 
the United Scates. when the Justices, sit- 
ting on the bench hearing the Govern- 
ment's argument in the 



. by 

of the "World's Championship' baseball 
game in Boston. The progress of the 
playing was closely watched by the mem- 
bers of the highest court in the land, espe- 
cially by Associate Justice Day, who had 
requested the baseball bulletins during the 
luncheon recess from a to 2.30 p. m. The 
little slips giving the progress of the play 
went to him not only during the luncheon 
recess, but when the Court resumed its 
sitting. They were passed along the 
bench from Justice to Justice." 




"I SAY, OLD TOP. CAN YOU PLAY 
(.KKKETr 

in Brooklyn EagU 
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THEY COME WITH THE STRIDE OF CONQUERORS 
They art- the world's baseball champions. Note the white elepbint* on their breasts. When the American League first organised a cluh in 
Philadelphia, partisan! of the National League predicted ita failure, lay ing it would prove a "white elephant" for Ha owners. That it why these 
gentlemen adorn their sweaters. It is generally admitted that they are the best haschall club the world has ever seen. 



From the blankettcd Indians of Ore- 
gon to the robed Justices of Washing- 
ton seems a far cry: but in great na- 
tional crises what do the little artificial 
distinctions of social caste amount to? 



Baseball Becomes an Inter- 
national Sport. 

THE four scenes depicted above, in- 
teresting as they are, do not give 
an adequate idea of the inter- 
national character that baseball has be- 
gun to assume. It was but a few 
months ago that we were startled by 
the announcement that a club of 
Chinese students was on its way 
from the Chinese University in Hawaii 
to play our college clubs. It was still 
more startling to find, when the Chinese 
club came, that its members were won- 
derful base-runners, that in the tricks 
of the game they had nothing to learn 
from Americans, and that in many 
cases they were victorious over our 
college teams. But the Japanese are 
also growing to be keen lovers of the 
sport Here is a paragraph from the 
Japan Times, May 24, 1913: 

"The Filipinos played the Wascda Uni- 
versity team this afternoon at the Kashi- 
wagi grounds. Joropillo, the sensational 
southpaw artist, pitched for the Filipinos, 
while Kato was the choice of Captain 
Masuda for the mound. Kakeyama 
started the game by driving the sphere 
down into the left garden for two zabit- 
ton [cushions]. Miyake followed with a 
single, but was caught Rip Van Winkling 
at second. Gotoh waited for a ticket. 
Then the ball that Ora threw to third 
looked a sure thing to nip Kakeyama. but 
on a fluke it hit the runner on the shoul- 
der and bounced away. The second run 
was taken in when Kusaka sent a clean- 
cut grounder through Regis. . . . \Ya- 
scdas won." 

Last month we told of the 482 base- 
ball clubs in the Philippines and of the 
importance of the game as a civilizing 
influence in the islands. Samoa has 
gone equally crazy over the sport. 
Lewis R. Freeman recently told of a 
game between the villages of Pago 
Pago and Fauga-Sa, which lasted for 
four days ! "One feature was that of a 



batter swatting the ball far over the 
council house into the sea, and a runner 
making five scores while a fielder swam 
Oat for the ball, and two more while 
the sphere was being returned to the 
diamond, only to lose the entire seven 
runs by slipping on a cocoa husk and 
spraining his ankle." Less amusing but 
perhaps more important is the item 
that nineteen baseball clubs have been 
playing in France this season and that 
the Giants and the White Sox are to 
make a tour there this winter. 



Stars of the Baseball 
World. 

DURING the season just passed, 
there has been no sign of dimi- 
nution in public interest in base- 
ball in this country. It is estimated 
that fifty million tickets of admission to 
the league parks of the country were 




II IS IMND PARENTS CHRISTENED IIIM 
CORNELIUS McGILLICUDDY 

Hut MVCIftl millions of haseball fans have 
renamed him Connie Mack. He is probably the 
best baseball club manager in the world. His 
team — the Athlrtics. of Philadelphia — have for 
the third time won the world's championship. 



paid for, the gross receipts ranging 
well up to $15,000,000. In the world's 
championship series, won last month 
by the Philadelphia Athletics, of the 
American League, there were 150.992 
paid admissions, making an average of 
30,198 for each of the five games. The 
amount of money taken in was $325,- 
980. The winning nine is declared by 
McGraw, manager of the defeated 
Giants, to be, in his opinion, the best 
baseball nine that ever existed, and its 
second baseman, Eddie Collins, an ex- 
student of Columbia University, to be 
the best all-around player that ever 
wore spikes. The Athletics are the only 
club that has ever won the world's 
championship series three times. Thrice 
they have had to contend for it with 
the Giants; in 1905, when the Giants 
won; in 191 1, when the Athletics won; 
and again this year. Three pitchers, 
Mathewson for New York, Bender and 
Plank for Philadelphia, have been the 
chief factors of the contest in each of 
these years, and the two duels this 
year between Plank, age 39, and 
Mathewson, age 34. ended in a victory 
for each. The length of a man's base- 
ball life seems to be increasing. I-ajoic 
has been playing in the major leagues 
18 years, and stood sixth from the top 
in batting average this season, with a 
per cent, of 335. His batting average 
for the 18 years— 344 — has never been 
equalled by any other player for such 
length of time. Wagner has been play- 
ing in major leagues 17 years and his 
batting average this year was 300. He 
is the only player who has made an 
average of 300 or more each year for 
17 years in succession, "Pop" Anson 
having made such an average for 15 
years in succession. Ty Cobb, however, 
in the eight years in which he has been 
playing in major leagues, has made a 
batting average of 375, leading the 
whole field of baseball players in the 
average number of hits per year, of 
stolen bases and of runs. His batting 
average this year is 3R9. Many con- 
sider him the best baseball player of the 
world. 
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UNCLE SAM — WHAT OTIIKR GAMES HAVE YOU? 

— Robinson in N. V. Tribunt 



The Athletic Epidemic 
Spreads in Europe. 

THE subject of athletics is one 
which is commanding increasing 
attention in the world at large. 
In more than one country the surpris- 
ing successes of American athletes in 
the Olympic games have evidently been 
rankling and the national emulation 
•which has heretofore found vent in 
military and naval preparations seems 
to be transferring itself in part to phys- 
ical sports. The Czar of Russia, for 
instance, has recently issued a royal 
ukase creating a Ministry of Sport, and 
General Voyckott. the first occupant of 
the office, has begun by forming a coun- 
cil of leading citizens to prepare ath- 
letes for the Olympic games at Berlin 
in 1916. In Germany the government 
has determined to encourage athletics, 
in the hope thereby of supplanting the 
duelling system in the universities, and 
$75,000 has been appropriated from the 
imperial treasury to train athletes for 
the Olympic games. In Great Britain 
the Duke of Westminster and other 
eminent Britishers have sent out a stir- 
ring appeal for a fund of £100.000 for 
the same purpose, and they give a list 
of the sports in which supremacy has 
been transferred from Great Britain to 
other countries, chiefly America. It 
includes polo, yachting, lawn tennis, 
tennis, boxing, swimming, trotting 
horse and running horse, sprinting, 
hurdling rind long-distance running, 
putting the weight and throwing the 
hammer. Since the list was made out, 
two of Great Britain's golf champion- 



by Ouimet. an American amateur 
school-boy of twenty, in a series of 
sensational matches, and British pride 
has been stung anew, liven the cham- 
pionship in Rugby football has gone to 
New Zealand and South Africa, and 
that in shooting to Canada. 



Moral and Physical Value 
of Athletic Sports. 

IN ORDER to investigate our meth- 
ods of training athletes. Germany 
has thought it worth while to send 
over an Imperial Athletic Commission, 



which, after weeks of investigation, 
left last month declaring that the 
United States has the finest body of 
athletes in the world, and that it is no 
wonder we have gained preeminence in 
snorts. In Germany, said Lieutenant 
von Reichcnau. head of the commission, 
it has been the belief that it was un- 
wise to stimulate athletic emulation 
among mere boys, lest harm be done 
by straining their immature bodies, 
Here, he says, we give our boys com- 
petent instructors and the result is 
very early development of their powers. 
Not only in our schools but on our pub- 
lic playgrounds the beneficial influence 
is seen. Says the lieutenant : 

"First, you either help to keep the boy 
from the temptations of the street or you 
bring him from well-nigh the kindred 
harmful atmosphere of being too much 
indoors. You draw him out into the 
open air and you give him a chance to 
play in security, and then furnish him 
with facilities that make for a spirit of 
sportsmanship. Here too you watch over 
him and you sec that he does not overdo 
the thing. These things in themselves 
arc excellent, but you have other features 
that count equally in the harvest of 
benefits. You provide swimming-pools, 
lockers and other furnishings which en- 
courage bodily cleanliness, hygiene and 
orderliness and a sense of ownership and 
responsibility. In short, you are laying 
a moral as well as a physical founda- 
tion and the results arc patent in the wide 
social range from which you can muster 
your record-breakers and prize-winners." 

The result, as the German commis- 
sion sees it, is the creation of a sense 
of fellowship, tolerance, self-control 
and sportsmanship at an early age, that 
makes stronger men morally as well as 
physically, men of gTcater force and 
initiative, and "better parents in all that 
that term implies." 



GENERAL HUERTA'S 
GESTURE IN 



CROMWELLIAN 
MEXICO 



N 



OT many days prior to the tionally critical by the event. He was 
scene of violence attending severely criticized in speeches of an 

inflammatory character by several 



the dissolution of the Mexi 
can congress by General 
Huerta's order, his inspired 
press had referred to the deputies as 
"sunk to the lowest level of fanaticism 
and barbarism." That something mas- 
terful was in contemplation seemed ob- 
vious to those dailies which mentioned 
the recall "f Felix Diaz. The some- 
time chief of police was then in Paris. 
A Mexican paper says he left at once 
for Vera Cruz, where his partisans ar- 
ranged a military welcome. The catas- 
trophe at Torreon bad already taken 
place. A rebel force had come into be- 
ing there at least twelve thousand 
strong. Whether the tale of massacre 
At Torreon be true or not — the de- 
spatches contradict one another- 



aep- 

uties and threatened, as one version has 
it, with removal or impeachment. The 
general made no concealment of his 
anger. He had arranged for a presi- 
dential election, observes the Nacidn. 
All the candidates were enjoying what- 
ever rights the constitution guaranteed. 
Fven the suspicious Francisco Vazquez 
Gomez, candidate of the anti-reelection- 
ist group, was contemplating a visit to 
the capital. The Catholic party was 
promoting the candidacy of that Fede- 
rico Gamboa who. as minister of for- 
eign affairs, foiled the Washington 
scheme to discredit the Mexican gov- 
ernment in Europe. (The inspired 
Huerta organ says it.) The provisional 
president, in a word, was effacing him- 



have been defeated in the United States Huerta's position was rendered addi- self with the patriotism of a Rcgulus. 
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President Hucrta and the 
Mexican Congress. 

SENSATIONAL charges were cir- 
culated among the deputies late 
in September regarding the pro- 
visional government's relations with 
■certain oil interests. Deputy Zubiria y 
Campa had brought in a bill to divert 
into the national treasury vast sums 
which, according to him, went to 
private individuals. There was to be 
an investigation of British oil interests 
in Mexico. The cabinet was at that 
time considering with Huerta the ar- 
rangements necessitated by the coming 
presidential election. The Xacuht in- 
sinuated that the Liberal factions, fear- 
ing defeat, were preparing a trap. 
General Huerta himself came to the 
same conclusion, it seems. He doubted 
the good faith of the deputies who ap- 
peared more and more frequently as 
investigators on committees. One or 
two of them were even then in com- 
munication with rebel leaders. Names 
and dates are given in official reports 
from federal commanders which prove, 
according to the Huerta press, that 
scores of deputies have been guilty of 
ticason. A decree dissolving the con- 
gress was under consideration as far 
back as the day of Gamboa's nomina- 
tion for the presidency. As a last ex- 
pedient, Hucrta appeared before the 
deputies himself. He made an unex- 
pectedly glowing report on the finances, 
but he conciliated no foe. 



The Mexican Press De- 
spairs of the Mexican 



The Last Straw of Jaco- 
of the 



NEWSPAPERS insptred by Gen- 
eral Hucrta had for weeks be- 
fore his coup denounced the 
chamber -of deputies as a nest of 
traitors. "The native land weeps," ob- 
served the Diario, "the blood of her 
sons is pouring forth, fields and farms 
are disappearing in a great flame, 
brigands are despoiling us of our right- 
ful, lawful possessions, the freebooter is 
violating our womanhood and bringing 
our maidens to shame — all on account 
of half a dozen windbags in the cham- 
ber and for their gratification !" The 
Pais felt called upon to observe that in 
the chamber were partisans of Felix 
Diaz who conducted themselves in a 
manner to suggest their lack of civili- 
zation. It is charged that the Felicis- 
tas are weaving a veil of secrecy for 
their leader so that the nephew of Por- 
firio Diaz may emerge from behind it 
at a psychological moment and domi- 
nate Mexico. The charge horrifies the 
7 ribuna, and the Indcpendicnte ridi- 
cules it. All the world, the latter fears, 
likes the Diaz legend. Otherwise why 
is it clung to so lovingly? There was 
a debate in the columns of these dailies 
over the correct attitude of the execu- 
tive to a chamber of deputies tainted by 
treason when Huerta dropped the dead 
weight of his censorship with the ruth- 
lcssncss of the third Napoleon. 



A DISCUSSION of denominational 
education was revealing its trace 
of cleavage among the deputies 
along clerical lines when the dissolu- 
tion came. One group introduced a 
resolution in opj>osition to the choice 
of ministers of public instruction from 
the ranks of the Catholic party. Why ? 
The Xacion tells us : 

"Because Catholics arc opposed to the 
lay school, because they do not regard 
with favor the corruption of the masses 
which liberalism has brought about within 
the past fifty years, because they contem- 
plate with intense grief the relaxation of 
character, the poverty of spirit which un- 
wholesome doctrines have produced and 
of which we daily observe the con- 
sequences. 

"To be perfectly candid, the Liberals 
fear— fear is the word— not the downfall 
of our institutions, which they have never 
revered, not the decline of our laws, of 
which they have ever made light, not the 
change of our constitution, which they 
have violated whenever they had the op- 
portunity, but the loss, in the open court 
of discussion, of the reins of government. 

"The Liberals fear that the people, con- 
vinced by argument of all the evils which 
Liberalism has brought on the country, 
will, once for all, open their eyes and with 
commanding gesture drive the money- 
changers from the noble temple of the 
law." 




THE MEXICAN CHAMBER OF DEl'UTIhS MEETS 
(Would it not be an improvement if umc of our State Ugiilaturcs 
were to do the .am.) t don't know. I only ask. — T. P.) 

— Powers in N, V. Amtrifu 



Ml 'KHkKl.NO MEXICAN LIBERTY 

— Macule? in N. Y. World 
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Clericalism and Huerta in 
Mexico's Policy. 

IT BECAME obvious to observers 
of the situation in Mexico that the 
estimable and accomplished Eduar- 
do Tamariz, chosen by Huerta as min- 
ister of public instruction, incarnated 
the issue with the deputies. Doctor 
Jesus Urueta. speaking for the reform- 
ing Liberals, insisted that, as a repre- 
sentative of the policy of the Catholic 
party, Tamariz was a foe to the lay 
school. He should not be made a min- 
ister of education in a land of separa- 
tion of church and state because he was 
fighting the principle. Of the charac- 
ter and capacity of Tamariz there is so 
little doubt that the anti-clericals were 
willing to have him as minister of any- 
thing but education. The storm that 
broke over the head of Huerta over this 
appointment not so many weeks ago 
was the beginning of the end, so far as 
the congress is concerned. Foreign 
Minister Gamboa, candidate of the 
Catholic party for the presidency, 
stayed the hand of Huerta, as the gos- 
sip in the foreign dailies has it. The 
Liberals, altho they had no untram- 
meled organ for the expression of their 
views in the capital, circulated the 
speeches of their leaders to the effect 
that Mexico would revert to the cleri- 
calism of Spain under the most reac- 
tionary of the Bourbons. In the end 
the estimable Tamariz preferred to lose 
the ministerial portfolio; but the epi- 
sode convinced Huerta that his con- 
be got rid of. 



CHINA GETS A CONSTITUTIONAL 
PRESIDENT AT LAST 

UAN SHI KAI was not assas- the discovery of plots to poison the 



Europe and the Mexican 
Crisis. 

EUROPEAN newspaper comment 
upon recent events in Mexico re- 
flects the same sentiment as does 
the London Spectator, to which Presi- 
dent Wilson's treatment of the dilemma 
seems "unpractical." That treatment is 
summarized in the British periodical as 
u policy of exacting the results of com- 
pulsion without the will to apply com- 
pulsion. President Wilson appears to 
the anti-American Saturday Review 
(London) to have landed himself in a 
blind alley in Mexico, and to have no 
one to thank for it but himself, as he 
must now perceive : 

"Why President Wilson should have 
embarked upon a course of action so 
inimical to the best interests of Mexico 
and the United States alike it is hard to 
understand; probably it is due to a pe- 
dantic view of what 'righteousness' de- 
manded. The recognition of Huerta 
would really mean the recognition of a 
Diaz regime which has acquired its posi- 
tion by force. But then Madero ejected 
Porfirio Diaz by force, and it is impossi- 
ble to establish or maintain any authority 
in Mexico at the present time hy any 
means but force, and the President's 
theories cannot blind him to facts so re- 
morselessly as to make him unaware of 
this. . . ." 
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Ysinated after all in the course 
of the inaugural ceremonies 
which imparted such pomp to 
his assumption, for a five 
term, of the post of presi- 
of the Chinese republic. The 
excuse for the smartness of the mili- 
tary demonstration was the alleged 
discovery of a plot by one of the 
"tangs" to put Yuan under lock and 
key when he was well within the laby- 
rinths of the forbidden city and starve 
him to death. The provincial papers 
of the Yang-tse provinces grow skep- 
tical on the subject of these mysterious 
plots. Yuan has them manufactured, 
it is hinted, whenever he wants to pun- 
ish the refractory elements in house or 
senate. His election by a very large 
majority was secured through intimi- 
dation, too. These, of course, are the 
comments of the disgruntled, finding 
expression in interviews with corre- 
spondents of London and Paris dailies. 
Yuan Shi Kai, they complain, owes his 
post to the foreigner. Foreign dailies 
tend more and more to be filled with 
protests to this effect from those 
Chinese patriots who have received a 
western education and who organize 
juntas of one kind and another in 
London, Paris and Berlin. One of 
Yuan's first measures was to pay the 
arrears of the liberal pensions voted 
to the deposed Manchus. Those 
princes are affirmed in the Paris Fi- 
garo to have been in a condition lately 
that bordered upon destitution. The 
eunuchs were going one by one be- 
cause they could not get their stipends. 
So glad were the Manchus to get a 
little money that they sent a handsome 
deputation to attend the new presi- 
dent's inaugural pomps. 



Native Dread of Reaction 
in Peking. 
EKING continued, despite the in- 
stitution of a constitutional re- 
public last month, "a place of 
precaution." to employ the official 
lingo. This means, explains the Lon- 
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prime minister as Yuan was poisoned 
some months ago satisfy nobody. This 
assumption by the president's military 
advisers of the right to put anybody 
and everybody in a dungeon is lead- 
ing to some grave abuses of authority, 
it seems from the London daily. Forms 
of law arc used to put even upright 
deputies not under suspicion into ou- 
bliettes. 



at 
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The Forces With and 
Against Yaan Shi Kai. 
F THE disaffected "tangs" in the 
national assembly of China have 
a fraction of the following of 
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don Post, that a modified but drastic • which they boast to European journal 
form of martial law prevails, much to 
the chagrin of the deputies. They find 
themselves liable to arrest for sedition 



at the pleasure of the executive, only 
to find Yuan disclaim all knowledge of 
the circumstance when they go to him 
with complaints. The President, more- 
over, set-hides himself more and more 
from the committees of the national 
assembly. The arrest by a so-called 
martial court of eight deputies ju-t 
before the balloting* for the presi- 
dency caused a tremendous sensation. 
At last accounts these prisoners were 
under lock and key. deprived of counsel 
and unable to communicate with the 
outside world. Official intimations of 



Yuan and the 'Tanga' 
Loggerheads Again. 

WHAT goes by the name of a V 
political party at Peking is 
sometimes a clique of revolu- 
tionists voting in the national assem- 
bly. To this effect argues The Peking 
Daily News, an officially inspired or- 
gan. It dwells with indignation upon 
the fact that all the leaders of one 
recent revolt and most of their subor- 
dinates are members of the Kuoming- 
tang. That political organization ex- 
ists largely to buy the muniments 
of war for rebels along the Yang-tse. 
It emerged suddenly into being barely 
two years ago. Bribery at elections 
for the national assembly, intimidation 
of the loyal voting element and the 
fomentation of schemes to put poison 
in Yuan's tea take up most of the time 
of the deputies it sent to Peking in 
such goodly number. It is said to in- 
spire a newspaper issued at Shanghai 
when the censorship is not too severe 
in which Yuan is held up to the oblo- 
quy of Young China. The Kuoming- 
tang varies its procedure with the in- 
troduction of resolutions into parlia- 
ment to the effect that Yuan should 
get out. His own view is that this 
"tang" is a revolutionary conspiracy 
masquerading in the form of a politi- 
cal party. That is why eight of its 
deputies languish now behind bars. 



tsts in Peking, the administration of 
President Yuan faces a crisis, suspects 
the Independance Beige (Brussels), a 
liberal daily which, like some other 
continental European organs, has 
doubts of the future in Peking. News- 
papers in ctoser touch with interna- 
tional high finance, like the London 
Times and the Paris Temps, are not so 
pessimistic. To them the rclwllion at 
one or two points in the south was im- 
provized in a hurry by a traitorous 
"tang" or two. The Kuomingtang it- j— 
self, according to the London Post, 
was completely discredited even before 
the revolt came. "It had been repudi- 
ated in all parts of the country before 
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it resorted to arms." Its object is the 
satisfaction of the dreams of power of 
its leaders and not the promotion of 
any ascertainable principle. Native 
Chinese papers, inspired by Liang 
Chi-ch'o, adviser and press agent to 
Yuan, disseminate the same theory. 
He heads a "good tang," as the Su- 
Pao says. This Chinputang is attain- 
ing a position of power and promi- 
nence in the assembly. Its deputies are 
in some cases great editors. 



dency. Foiled in that, the Japanese 
emissaries reappear upon the scene of 
their defeat with purposes as sinister 
as before. They are hand in glove, 
with the Kuomingtang, financing their 
cntcrprizes, encouraging their leaders. 
That mysterious Tsen Chun Hsiang, 
who led the fiercest of all recent re- 
volts, is described by Yuan's advisers 
as a tool of the Japanese. Native 
papers controlled by the cabinet appeal 
openly to the nation to put aside the 
temptation of Japanese bribes. 



Can Yuan Make Head 
Against China's Rebel*? 

ONE of the expedients of the fo- 
menters of disaffection in Pe- 
king is the offer of a bribe to 
Yuan Shi-Kai's supporters to desert 
him. The Kuomingtang offered to make 
Liang Chi-ch'o president of the republic 
if he would throw Yuan over. This 
we learn from the Paris Dtbats. Now 
that Yuan is in for a five-year term, 
the diabolical "tang" is busily under- 
mining his position. Obstruction, op- 
position, the filling of the world with 
rumors that he is a dying man, the 
murder of his most valuable men — 
these developments are looked for dur- 
ing the weeks to come. Nothing will 
be left undone to convey the idea that 
China's masses do not want the repub- 
lic if Yuan heads it. Not that the 
"tang" will deny itself the emoluments 
of office. Its members are clamoring 
for salaried posts in which they can 
foster disaffection. They are in league 
with certain Russian and Japanese ele- 
ments, the story runs, to "put the 
screws" on Yuan. Thousands of ig~\ 
norant coolies are enrolled in the south 
for a new effort to spread fire and 
sword. Fresh declarations of "inde- 
pendence" in a southern province or 
two may be looked for. They should 
not be taken too seriously, affirms the 
London Times, altho they may occa- 
sion embarrassment and even 
foreign judgment for a time. 



Chinese Accusations. 

NEVER did the officially-inspired 
press of Tokyo reveal more 
unanimity than is now displayed 
in denouncing those who charge Japan 
with duplicity in China. The Jiji 
Shimpo and the Kokumin Shimbun pro- 
fess delight at the success of Yuan's 
republic, as they term it. Nor is the 
theory of Tokyo's villainy accepted by 
the London Times. The Peking gov- 
ernment, it thinks, showed common 
sense in acceding to the demands of 
Tokyo for satisfaction with reference 
to the incidents at Nanking, Yenchow- 
fu and Hankow. Yuan is already em- 
barrassed, it is said, by the apologies, 
the punishments and the indemnities he 
agreed so generously to afford the 
Japanese. The doughty General Chang- 
hsun, who would have gone over to the 
rebels, apparently, but for the high 
command he got from Yuan, must be 
made to lose "face" before Tokyo will 
feel appeased. This puts the Chinese 
republic in a difficult position. It may 
have to lay hands upon certain deputies 
whom Tokyo loathes for their candor. 
Nevertheless, declares the great Lon- 
don daily, mouthpiece of Japan to Eu- 
rope, Tokyo's policy in Peking is not 
aggressive. "Japan recognizes that her 
interests arc l>cst served by the preser- 
vation of peace." 



A Republican Chinese In- 
dictment of Japanese In- 
trigue. 

DENIALS of Japanese complicity 
in the ambitious attempt of 
southern rebels to overthrow 
Yuan's government are official but in- 
credible, in the opinion of the London 
Post. This daily is in such close 
touch, through its Peking correspond- 
ent, with officials of the Chinese repub- 
lic, that its comments and impressions 
may be accepted as inspired. The 
Japanese, it insists, despite their offi- 
cial neutrality, were actually behind the 
rebellion at certain points in the south. 
Prime Minister Hsiung Hsi-ling con- 
firms the impression. Representatives 
of a "people's party" in Japan intrigued, 
he says, to cause a rupture between 
north and south in China. The object 
the defeat of Yuan for the prcsi- 



A Coming Crisis in the 
Government at Peking. 

SUCCESSFUL as he may be in 
conciliating native opinion, Yuan, 
despite the "good press" worked 
up for him at home, faces the gravest 
diplomatic crisis in his troubled his- 
tory. An uneasy feeling prevails in 
St. Petersburg that events in China 
bode no good to Russian policy, ac- 
cording to the Novoye Vremya, and 
other papers in touch with the views 
favored by foreign minister Sazonoff. 
That statesman is said in London 
papers to interpret the Chinese crisis 
as a struggle between the great powers 
for just such a position of strategical 
advantage as is sought in Persia and in 
Asia Minor. An illustration is afford- 
ed in the contest brought on by Yuan's 
effort to import German officers for the 
instruction of his army. Powerful ob- 
jection from a source unspecified halted 



this undertaking. The Berlin Kreus- 
Zeitung denies the story, to be sure, 
but the London Times insists that there 
is foundation for it. In Tokyo, again, 
as the London Telegraph reports, the 
anti-Chinese agitation shows no sign 
of abatement and is certain, sooner or 
later, to lead to far-reaching develop- 
ments. Whether China satisfies the 
Japanese official demands now or not 
is unimportant, comments this author- 
ity. Public opinion in Tokyo is de- 
termined "once for all to terminate the 
attitude it is believed the Chinese will 
take up"— one of courteous defiance. 
Yuan, from this standpoint, thinks 
Japan is of little account in Europe 
and America. He takes his cue from 
the powers in all things. Japan is so 
anxious to revise Chinese ideas on the 
subject of Tokyo's importance that an 
explosion may come at any moment. 
Seldom has European press comment 
revealed a mood of more pugnacity in 
the Japanese. They arc the victims of 
an impression that the only real appeal 
to civilization is through the bayonet. 



What the Immediate Fu- 
ture of China Portends. . 
A LMOST any day is likely to bring \ 
l\ news of a financial crisis at Pe- \ 
king so severe that the pecuniary \ 
difficulties of the past will suggest the 1 
temporary embarrassment of a Roth- \ 
schild at having mislaid a five-pound J 
note. In such pessimistic fashion does 
the London Telegraph account for the 
revolts in the provinces, the interven- 
tion by sundry great powers and the 
attempt at dynastic restoration implied 
in the Chinese dilemma. Even the 
London Times, disposed hitherto to- 
wards a policy of deference to Yuan's 
judgment in everything Chinese, be- 
gins to wonder whether his incapacity 
to finance a government may not prove 
fatal to his authority : 

"The President, in circumstances of 
great difficulty, has succeeded in asserting 
his own authority, hut he has done so by 
methods which cannot often be repeated. 
Money has been his principal weapon, and 
the result is that the Chinese are being 
taught that rebellion may be profitable. 
The surprising thing is that, having evi- 
dently concluded that his best arsenal is 
his cash-box. President Yuan is himself 
adopting courses which may prevent him 
from replenishing it It is difficult, per- 
haps, to distinguish between the acts of 
the head of the Republic and those of 
some of his powerful subordinates, but 
clearly the attitude of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment towards financial questions is be- 
coming questionable. The advances made 
on account of the great Quintuple Loan , 
have been quickly expended, but tittle at- 
tempt has been made to fulfil the condi- 
tions on which the loan was made. . . . 
The most depressing feature about the 
Chinese situation is that the high hopes j 
which led to the negotiation of the Five- ' 
Power Loan are further from realization ! 
than ever." 
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PROSPECTS OF THE COMING 
IRISH CIVIL WAR 
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THE first shot fired by the 
British Army on the citizen 
soldiery of Ulster will be the 
signal for such an outburst 
of anti-Irish and anti-Cath- 
olic feeling as has not been manifested 
In any part of (ireat Britain for over 
two hundred years. This prediction 
is made by an unusually well-informed 
correspondent of the London Times, a 
daily which comments upon what is 
to happen when war comes as if the 
eventuality were certain. That inde- 
fatigable champion of Ulster, Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, laughing to scorn those 
threats to arrest him for treason which 
fill the London News and the London 
Chronicle, reviews volunteers at Bel- 
fast, approves plans for a provisional 
government and adopts those general 
measures which the history of South 
American republics renders so familiar. 
Even his manifestoes, as the sarcastic 
Manchester Guardian observes, have a 
suggestion of Bolivar in them and a 
touch of Cipriano Castro. Efforts at a 
treaty of peace were rendered abortive 
by Sir Edward Carson's flat refusal the 
other day to receive any emissaries 
from the British government who 
make a Dublin parliament and execu- 
tive "an essential basis of discussion." 
Whether he means to found an inde- 
pendent republic or to establish nothing 
more ambitious than a crown colony in 
Ulster are themes upon which the 
Dublin Freeman's Journal, the Cork 
f ree Press and their Home Rule con- 
temporaries expatiate jocosely. The 
swift changes taking place almost daily 
in the aspects of this crisis include the 
new face just put upon it by Winston 
Churchill's hint that a general election 
may, after all, prelude the establish- 
ment of Home Rule. Mr. John Red- 
mond is loud in his protestations that 
no exception of any portion of Ulster 
from the Home Rule bill will be con- 
sidered for a moment by the element 
he leads. 



The Military Forces in 
Ulster in the Field. 

CONSTANT drillings of volun- 
teers during the past six months 
have evolved a respectable mili- 
tary force in Ulster for the campaign, 
in the opinion of the London Times 
and Post. "On no previous occasion 
have the people turned out in such 
large numbers or shown such enthusi- 
asm." Sir Edward Carson has no fear 
that his "army" will not prove a match 
for that Irish constabulary upon which 
the burden of suppressing the revolu- 
tion mu«,t fall first. The review of the 
Belfast and district contingents of the 
volunteer forces indicates that the regi- 
ments have been well supplied with 
rifles and ammunition. Thousands of 
pounds in money fill the treasury. The 
Ulster unionists in the Commons are to 
walk out when the province "secedes." 
The spectacle is so impressive from a 
continental European standpoint that 
the Berlin government has had to re- 
buke a military expert severely for an 
indiscreet article on the tactical advan- 
tages to Germany derivable from the 
impending campaign. Imagine the up- 
roar that would be raised in Germany, 
observes the Kblnisehc Zeitung, if a 
French journal published, say, a com- 
munication from a Lorrainer who was 
discontented with German dominion 
and drew from it the conclusion that 
it was gratifying to know, should war 
with Germany come, what good allies 
France would have in the enemy's 
camp ! 



Charters that Ulster is Play- 
ins a Game of Bluff. 

CONCEDING the gravity of the 
Ulster crisis, as some influential 
Liberal dailies in England are 
now disposed to do. they still incline 
to the theory of bluff in the light of 
which they have commented upon Sir 
Edward Carson's campaign from the 
start. Detached observers who have 
studied the situation at first hand, vvith- 



Sir Edward Carson't justification in hit de- 
fiance of the law, which, he says, Asquith dare 
not resent or punish. 

out prejudice, profess alarm. For in- 
stance, the able Socialist leader and 
editor, H. M. Hyndman, a Home 
Ruler into the bargain, predicts a civil 
war. "I have no more doubt that Ul- 
ster will fight rather than submit to the 
present Home Rule bill," he writes, 
"than I have that Mahometans would 
resist a Christian occupation of Mecca." 
I'n fortunately, he adds, the members of 
the Asquith ministry, in "their servility 
to the Home Rulers in the Commons," 
will not look at the facts, forcing them- 
selves to forget that the Protestant and 
Saxon minority on the other side of the 
Irish Channel is by race, history and 
tradition a fighting stock. That is why 
so many Liberal papers in all parts of 
(ireat Britain are more favorable to 
the idea of a conference between their 
party leaders and the followers of Sir 
Edward Carson. One point emerges 
very clearly in the comment of the 
London Ti.nes: "The Unionist party 
will not join in any conference which 
starts from the assumption that the bill 
before the country is the only basis of 
settlement." 




SIGN ICRS OK THE ULSTER COVENANT WHO MEAN TO FIGHT 
In thit brigade of scours to wrve in tfcl armr that mrjm to bring on civil war in Ireland 
we have practical evidencr. according to Sir Eilward Carton, that the shadow of a sanguinary 
-"" '• «hro»ri athwart the i'*r liamcnt of Dublin — if it should rver conic into being. 



Calling for a General Elec- 
tion in England. 

| RINDING Sir Edward Carson an; 

1™^ impossible person in a conference 
on Ulster's impending war, the 
Liberal London press scouts his sugges- 
tion that parliament be dissolved. The 
assurances of Prime Minister Asquith 
that the idea is preposterous can 
scarcely be reconciled with hints in 
Conservative and Unionist sheets that 
a general election may be precipitated 
at any moment. Meanwhile Lord Lore- 
burn, the statesman who suggested the 
conference which so agitates British 
opinion, seems to have lost all hope 
for his idea. The deadlock is attrib- 
uted by the ministerial London Chron~ 



WASHINGTON AND TOKYO EXCHANGE MORE IDEAS 
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icle to the fact — of which it is con- 
vinced — that Sir Edward Carson lacks 
insight. "His vision is contracted. He 
is wanting in imagination. His mind 
moves in a very narrow orhit." He 
has, none the less, the admirable qual- 
ity of candor. There is. he says, a 
gulf yawning impassihly between his 
views and those of John Redmond. 
Sir Edward professes he would make 
many sacrifices to come to an agree- 
ment, but the Liberal dailies sec no 
evidence of that in his "usual Tory 
rant about an appeal to the people." 



Realizing the Prophecy of 
Bloody Insurrection in 
Ulster. 

PROCEEDINGS in Ulster during 
the month just ended might con- 
ceivably be deemed part of a 
farce were the issues involved less tre- 
mendous. With this utterance, the 
London Telegraph begins the most 
alarmist of all prognostications of the 
Irish difficulty. To begin with, it 
points out, the commander of the Ul- 
ster army has been appointed. Sir 
George Richardson, K. C. B., is the 
general officer of the whole volunteer 
force. "Perhaps this is the most strik- 
ing phenomenon of all, for General 
Richardson is an officer of distinction, 
who has served in many campaigns 
and holds a prominent position in the 
army." Another point: a Captain 
Craig, Sir Edward Carson's right-hand 
man, directs a movement in England 
to provide for the women and children 
of Ulster. "So near is the crisis," de- 
clares the London organ, bitterly op- 
posed to Prime Minister Asquith, by 
the way, "so imminent is the peril of 
civil war that actual provision has 
been made that while the men of Ul- 
ster carry out their stem task, those 
who are dependent on them shall be 
looked after far from the actual 
scenes of bloodshed." Even the com- 
position of the provincial government 
has been determined. 




DRAMATIZATION OF UI.STERIA 

The Liberal organs which inter at the theatricality of the demonstrations in Belfast againsr 
home rule will yet see that behind all the flag waving and the quotation of Bible texts is a grim, 
purpose. Thus the friends of Sir Edward Carson; but the friends of Mr. John Redmond laugh, 
sardonically. 



suspicion in certain Irish Home Rule 
circles that Ireland is to be "dished" 
at the last moment. A faction in the 
Clan-na-gael has industriously dissemi- 
nated this view for weeks, altho it finds 
no credence in the organs under the 
inspiration of John Redmond. The 
contingency, according to The Free- 
man's Journal, must precipitate a sit- 
uation so extremely serious that the 
Liberal cabinet would prefer to face 
all the horrors of civil war in Ulster. 



Defiance of the Law hy 
Sir F.dward Carson. 

NO CONCEALMENT of the il- 
legality of his procedure is 
made by Sir Edward Carson as 
he organizes his rebellion throughout 
L T lster. The government he is to set 
up will, he confesses, be illegal. The 
drilling he encourages is illegal. "I 
was reading an act of parliament the 
other day forbidding it," he told a de- 
lighted audience at. Belfast last month. 



"Do not be afraid of illegalities. 
There are illegalities which are not 
crimes. They are not sordid or mean. 
They are illegalities taken to assert 
what is the elementary right of every 
citizen — namely the protection of his 
freedom, the handing down what he 
himself has inherited." The British 
government dare not interfere with 
these illegalities, declared Sir Edward 
Carson, who seems to have gone to 
greater lengths in defying the law of 
the land within the past few weeks 
than even he has dared hitherto. The 
moment Prime Minister Asquith tries 
to stop the illegalities of Ulstcrmcn, 
concluded Sir Edward, Ulstermcn will 
fly to arms. England will then have 
proof that Ulster has not been bluffing- 
and the moment that so much is under- 
stood,, "the Asquith game will be •up."' 
Therefore, concluded Sir Edward, all 
Ulstermen are bound in conscience and 
from love of their Christian faith to» 
defy the law. 



What Will Be Seen When 
Home Rule is a Fact. 

IN PREDICTING the other day 
that Ireland is so soon to have a 
government of her own. Prime 
Minister Asquith exhibited a restraint 
at which the Unionist Irish Times 
(Dublin) professes amusement. There 
will be, it says, two governments in 
Ireland — one with a capital called 
Dublin, and the other with a capital 
called Belfast. In the north there is 
to emerge from the four counties of 
Ulster a council of five to draft a 
constitution. Even the Liberal Man- 
chester Guardian is sufficiently stag- 
gered by the seriousness of the out- 
look to suggest that Ulster, while 
"sharing in the general direction of 
Irish affairs." might retain the control 
of certain of her own affairs. Hints 
in this sense do much to intensify the 



THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR SEES THE 
MIKADO IN TOKYO 



TOKYO'S foreign office omitted 
no courtesy in the elaboration 
of the ceremonial arranged 
for Ambassador Guthrie's re- 
ception by Yoshihito. The 
diplomatic representative of the United 
States arrived when the heats of sum- 
mer were over, when the Japanese 
court was beginning its preparations 
for the season of chrysanthemums. 
There had t>een a revival on a some- 
what ambitious scale of the press cam- 
paign against California which makes 
the Japanese press such lively reading 
now and then. Ambassador Guthrie 
was accorded an ostentatious welcome 
and an audience with his Majesty at 
the palace, followed by an invitation to 
dine with the sovereign. Thus did the 



foreign office give the lie to European 
suggestions that Washington and To- 
■kyo* were on the verge of an open rup- 
ture. Never was invention more fan- 
tastic, observes the inspired Chuo> 
Koran, which intimates that an adjust- 
ment is at hand. The idea is unsup- 
ported by the press of London, Paris 
and Berlin, Japan, we arc told, is pick- 
ing with this country the same little 
quarrel she had with Russia before the 
attack upon Port Arthur — the mode of 
interpretation of a treaty. Russia want- 
ed to do the interpreting then. America 
wants «lo do it now. Japan proposes to 
have a word of interpretation too. Thus 
is the difficulty of the moment analyzed 
by an authority in the Paris Figaro. 
Tokyo stakes her case upon the clause 
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They fear (he Japanese foreign office — In the background — is tenanted by persona lacking in 
capacity, perhaps in patriotism. Hence the gathering, which the persons inside think dangerous. 
Policy of no admittance. Groans from street. Talk of throwing stones, of California, of war. 



in thc Constitution of the United States 
which binds thc courts and the legisla- 
tors to the terms of a treaty as the 
supreme law of the land. There might 
be no trouble on that score if Tokyo 
did not insist on taking a disputed in- 
terpretation to Thc Hague. Ambassa- 
dor Guthrie had to take up the ques- 
tion at once. 



Japan Resents the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

SUCH Japanese press opinion as is 
inspired by thc politicians of thc 
Seiyu-kai, "most political of thc 
political parties in the parliament." 
criticizes Premier Yamamoto for sub- 
servience to Washington. He is afraid, 
they say, of the United States. Hence 
he would not let President Huerta con- 
vert the reception of a Japanese envoy 
into a demonstration against this coun- 
try. He did not open his arms to Felix 
Diaz. Thc Monroe Doctrine is crush- 
ing Yamamoto. Vernacular dailies 
make much of these suggestions. Even 
the Jiji Sliimfo, a very serious organ of 
the responsible clement, has been tell- 
ing the Premier that Washington 
makes a bogy of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It is used in the present controversy as 
a scarecrow to keep thc Japanese not 
out of California merely, but out of 
South America and Mexico as well. In 
this enlargement of the scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine the Jiji Shimpo sees 
an unheeded warning of a crisis yet to 
come. Washington means to exclude 
the Japanese from the whole western 
hemisphere, be thc cost in blood and 
treasure what it may. 



Yoshihito Loses His 
Ablest Adviser. 

KATSURA, so renowned as the 
Bismarck of Japan, had been in 
consultation with his sovereign 
on the latest aspect of the American 
crisis with a view to Ambassador Guth- 
rie's enlightenment on important points. 



The death of Katsura, while discounted 
because foreseen, removes a factor 
making for concord. He was the one 
man. observes thc Pari* Pcbats. who 
enjoyed thc confidence of the sovereign, 
of the Jingoes and of the powers. He 
was loathed by thc politicians because 
he never accepted party government. 
Deputies of the Seiyu-kai longed for a 
cabinet rcsp->nsiblc to the parliament on 
the British plan. They made no head- 
way owing to Katsura's Itclief that 
Japan was not ripe for so great a 
step forward. Unless a personality 
as forceful as Katsura can emerge. 
Premier Yamamoto. genial sailor that 
he is, might be swept from his political 
feet by a wave of Jingoism among the 
deputies. Katsura's death thus has a 
bad effect from a Washington stand- 
point. All foreign observers agree 
that thc Japanese masses arc in a state 



ALL EUROPE followed last 
/\ month thc progress of that 
/ \ ritual murder investigation at 
/ % Kieff against which thc Jews 
of every leading nation in the 
world have protested so vehemently. 
The press of London, Paris and Merlin 
was represented by special correspond- 
ents in unprecedented numbers, not 
even the peace of Portsmouth, accord- 
ing to the Paris Matin, having sent so 
many journalists of distinction so far 
from the scene of their ordinary occu- 
pation. On thc day after Mendel 
Beiliss had entered his plea of not 
guilty of the murder, by torture, of the 
boy Andrei Yushinsky. an additional 
sensation was created by the comment 
of the Kicx-lanin. This anti-scmitic 
organ of the so-called Hlack Hundred 
denounced the prosecution as ineffi- 
cient. The whole world, it notes, has 



of irritation against the western world 
generally. An idea prevails that a 
war would be a good thing on general 
principles as opening the eyes of the 
world to thc fact that thc Caucasian 
race includes the subjects of Yoshi- 
hito. Whenever, observes the French 
daily, a Japanese politician wishes 
to infuriate his constituents against 
America he has but to remind them 
that to thc United States government 
thc Mikado himself is racially no bet- 
ter than a Mississippi negro. 



Isolation of Japan in 
World Politics. 

DIPLOMATIC Tokyo is credited 
by a writer in the Berlin Krcus- 
Zeilung with an intention to 
thwart American policy everywhere in 
the far East. Already, it is alleged 
the attitude of thc Japanese embassy in 
Peking reflects a purpose to convince 
thc yellow races that their real enemy 
is in the western hemisphere. Young 
China is responding to the propaganda. 
It has penetrated as far as India, 
where the influence of the Japanese 
seems at times to be disconcerting to 
London papers. Slowly but definitely, 
there comes into view a coalition of 
thc Asiatics under the auspices of 
Tokyo. The Japanese Premier, agrees 
the London World, is temporizing in 
thc negotiations with Washington. 
Both sides are aware of thc farce in 
which each plays so solemn a part. 
Thc inevitable conflict between thc 
white and colored races of the world 
explains thc increase in the Mikado's 
navy, explains likewise thc eagerness 
of official Washington for three new- 
battleships a year. For all purposes of 
diplomacy, the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
has ceased to exist. It was, avers the 
Manchester Guardian quite openly, a 
gross blunder. 



seen in this latest of ritual murder sen- 
sations a test of thc Muscovite case 
against the Jew. That case is com- 
promized by the technical defects of 
the indictment. Thc mistake of the 
officials, it explains, is to be found in 
their indifference to what became of 
thc defendant, provided that the prac- 
tice of ritual murder be proved. This 
denunciation of bureaucratic incapac- 
ity caused thc confiscation of thc issue 
containing it. Long before the day set 
for the trial, however, newspapers in 
other lands had characterized the Kieff 
sensation as a touchstone with which 
to test the entire domestic policy of 
Nicholas II. The Manchester Guar- 
dian and the London Telegraph agreed 
that Russia must have entered the 
vu>rst of nil her periods of reaction 
ln-fore an episode like this could be- 
come possible. 



RUSSIA REVIVES THE MEDIEVAL CONCEP- 
TION OF THE JEWS 
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Details of the Russian 
Ritual Murder Sensa- 
tion. 

MORE than two years have 
elapsed since the discovery in 
the vicinity of Kicff of the mu- 
tilated remains of a little Christian 
boy. Every organ of the orthodox 
Russian party and the newspaper 
champions of the Black Hundred 
agreed at the time that the case was 
one of "ritual murder." Innocent 
Christian blood, these commentators de- 
clared, was required by the Hassid sect 
for their rite at the Jewish Easter. An- 
drei Yushinsky had fallen a victim. 
Thus began that agitation against the 
Jews which is said in the Paris Hu- 
manity to have accentuated the grow- 
ing morbidity of the Czar's mind. The 
police in due time apprehended a 
worker in a brick factory, a forty- 
year-old Jew named Mendel Bciliss. 
Whether he was the actual murderer 
or merely participated with his breth- 
ren of the synagog in the mutilation 
has yet to appear in the terms of the 
indictment. The Black Hundred, notes 
the well-informed St. Petersburg cor- 
respondent of the London daily already 
named, were triumphant. The anti- 
semitic campaign throve with fresh 
fury. The archives of centuries were 
ransacked to obtain incriminating evi- 
dence against the Jews. Reproductions 
of old prints portraying the immolation 
of Christian youths and maids by the 
rabbis were sent far and wide. 



Russia Mobilized Against 
the Jew. 

WEEK succeeded week after the 
arrest of the Jew Beiliss. He 
was refused permission to see 
any visitors, even his wife. It was 
officially announced early last year that 
the trial would occur in the following 
May and that it would be held with 
open doors. The jury was actually im- 
paneled. Counsel for prosecution and 
defense had briefs prepared. News- 
papers from all over Europe sent their 
representatives, for the sensation of 
the case was international and ques- 
tions had been asked in the parliaments 
of the powers. At the last moment the 
trial went over until the autumn. This 
brings us to more than a year ago. 
Bail was refused. The reason for the 
postponement was that the medical 
witnesses were too busy. The Black 
Hundred at once began an agitation to 
prevent trial by jury, appealing to the 
Oar directly to attain their end. Their 
reasons, as set forth in the Novoye 
Vremya, related to the "internationally 
political" character of the case. The 
affair involved the safety of the state 
in the presence of a conspiracy of aliens. 
The anti-semites wanted a court of 
"class representatives." They stated in 
their memorials in various papers that 
whenever possible a piece of cloth 
soaked in innocent Christian blood is 
interred with the remains of the Jewish 



dead. They made assertions not less 
harrowing concerning the composition 
of passover cakes. 



Russian Ideas of a 
Ritual Murder. 

IN JANUARY of last year an in- 
dictment against Bciliss was pre- 
sented in detail. A description of 
the tortures inflicted upon Andrei 
Yushinsky, whose corpse was hidden in 
a cave outside Kicff, shows that he was 
discovered in a sitting attitude, the 
hands tied behind the back. This, ac- 
cording to anti-scmitic pamphlets 
quoted in the Paris press, proves that 
the Jews did this murder. Nor was 
other "evidence" lacking. There were 
forty-seven wounds on the body. There 
were blood marks on the eyelids and 
marks of teeth on the chin. The skull 
had been penetrated several times with 
a sharp instrument. Chest, lungs, liver 
had been cut into. There was no blood 
at all in the veins. Medical experts 
testified that these tortures had all been 
inflicted while the little boy was alive. 
His schoolbooks and cap were found 
in the cave. His hands must have been 
bound during these tortures and several 
persons undoubtedly participated in the 
crime. It is affirmed positively by the 
medical experts that the boy was stab- 
bed at some distance front where he 
was found, having been dragged to the 
cave after he bled to death. He was 
thirteen, the illegitimate son of a wom- 
an named Alexandra Priknodko. He 
set out for school on March 25th. 191 1, 
and was never again seen alive by his 
people. He had died about four hours 
after his breakfast. Such is the crime 
of Kieff, which has wrought Russia to 
a pitch of frenzy and convulsed the 
European continent. 

What Beiliss is Said to 
Have Said About 
Murder. 

BEILISS has stoutly denied his 
guilt to all the officials who visit- 
ed him in the course of his long 
imprisonment. He says he never even 
saw little Andrei Yushinsky. He has 
had to drive mischievous boys from his 
usadba, or holding, and he is black- 
bearded. These arc the only points of 
concord between himself and his ac- 
cusers. He denies that he drinks 
Christian blood. A former convict who 
spent weeks in the same cell with the 
accused insists that Beiliss confessed; 
and that he offered his fellow prisoner 
large sums to poison two witnesses and 
bribe the third. Beiliss also said, it is 
affirmed in the Zemstchina, a St. 
Petersburg paper which continually 
prints alleged details of ritual murders, 
that the Jewish people of the world 
arc deeply interested in the outcome of 
the trial at Kieff and would pay any 
amount of money to get the prisoner 
off. These assertions commend them- 
selves to the Russian paper just named 
as plausible and as based on evidence 



to lie brought forward convincingly at 
the trial of Beiliss. Ritual murder is 
frequent among the Jews, it adds, who 
stick knives into Christian children 
during the holy season. 



Russian Resentment of 
Europe's Attitude to 
the Kiel Case. 

RESPECTFUL as have been the 
remonstrances addressed to the 
officials in St. Petersburg by dis- 
tinguished Europeans on the subject of 
the Kieff ritual murder case, they have 
received short shrift. A protest bear- 
ing the signatures of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, of Cardinal Bourne and 
the Duke of Norfolk among others de- 
scribed the charge against Beiliss as "a 
relic of the days of witchcraft and 
black magic and a cruel and utterly 
baseless libel on Judaism." The Zemst- 
china retorted that the memorialists are 
either hypocrites or mercenaries. The 
appeal of the Jews in Budapest is said 
to have been ignored completely. Fail- 
ure after failure has resulted from the 
efforts of influential French Jews to 
send a deputation to Prime Minister 
Kokovtsov. The Czar is said in the 
Manchester Guardian to be so firmly 
convinced of the loyalty of the Black 
Hundred to the throne that he cannot 
set himself at variance with such pa- 
triots. The fanaticism of the Russian 
people has been stirred to its depths by 
the case, says the Paris Matin. For- 
eign interference is made to look like 
a heretic insult to holy Russia. 

The Morbidity of the 
Czar's Mind. 

NICHOLAS II. happens to be in 
a frame of mind too morbid, ac- 
cording to the Paris Hnmanite, 
to appreciate the factors in the Kieff 
ritual murder case. The issue has been 
made one that involves the piety for 
which he is so famed. "He would be 
bold who affirmed that his Majesty has 
not a medieval mind." Nearly every 
conspiracy of which the Black Hun- 
dred are so active in exploiting the de- 
tails seems to involve the Jews. At 
any rate, the imperial mind is brought 
to infer that. The Russian terror is 
noted for the employment of young 
Jewish "intellectuals" as propagandists 
or as instruments. Every upheaval is 
attributed to the malign influence of the 
Jew. The Kieff sensation coincided 
with a return by Nicholas to his grand- 
father's final policy of repression not 
only in Finland but at home. The ac- 
tivity of the interest of western Europe 
in the ritual murder mystery has not 
facilitated the labors of the prisoner's 
counsel, notes the London Telegraph. 
Russian piety and Russian patriotism 
arc affronted by the foreigner. Fur- 
thermore, as our contemporary points 
out, many estimable Russians in high 
places seem to take the worst charges 
of ritual murder with perfect serious- 
ness. 
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McCALL, TAMMANY'S LIFE-PRESERVER IN A 

SEA OF TROUBLES 



THE municipal contest in New 
York City, now drawing to 
its close, has been a clear-cut 
conflict between the friends 
and foes of Tammany Hall. 
As a rule, Tammany avoids such a con- 
test by selecting a candidate for mayor 
whose hall-mark, if he has one, is not 
too obtrusive. Gaynor was not a Tam- 
many man at all. MeClellan was cer- 
tainly not a typical Tammany man. 
Shepard and Hewitt were anti-, not pro- 
Tammany. But Edward Everett McCall 
i> a real Tammany man and he docs not 
blush to admit it. Mitchcl, his op- 
ponent, tho a Democrat, is with equal 
certainty a foe of Tammany Hall. 
With the two candidates thus clearly 
defined, and with municipal issues such 
as subway and police rather obfuscated 
for one reason or the other, it is a 
contest, as we have said, over the 
single question of Tammany Hall's as- 
cendency for the next four years. 

Tammany has been sailing in a sea 
of troubles. At the national Demo- 
cratic convention, Bryan threw brick- 
bats at its representatives and almost 
chased them out of the convention. 
President Wilson rewarded Bryan and 
gave the juiciest plum in New York 
federal appointments to an energetic 
foe of the Hall. Its own darling son, 
William Sulzer, after being made gov- 
ernor, has been striving to drive its 
henchmen to free board and lodgings 
at Sing Sing. Tammany is in need as 
it has not been for many years of a life- 
preserver. It looked upon Judge Mc- 
( all. mighty of girth, rotund of face, 
and nothing if not buoyant of disposi- 
tion, anti it grasped him with the grip 
of a tired swimmer in a heavy sea. He 
tried to dodge, but he was too slow in 
his movements. "Goodness knows," he 
said, "there are plenty of good men 
who would serve as well as I, and I 
wish to Heaven otie of them had been 
selected. I am accepting simply be- 
cause it was put to me in such a way 
that I felt, as a good Democrat, I 
could not refuse." Even so might a 
life pre server speak, if it had a tongue, 
when it feels the clutch of the sinking 
swimmer. 

Like his rival, John Purroy Mitchel, 
Mr. McCatl is a Roman Catholic. He 
confesses, quite contentedly, to being 
"a very normal man." AH his in- 



stincts are conservative, and one of his 
salient characteristics is a blunt forth- 
rightness of speech. He is not subtle. 
He is not shifty. He is not a good 
dodger. Frederick Boyd Stevenson, of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, put to him the 
question of his attitude toward Tam- 
many Hall. He replied: 

"That is a perfectly fair question. I 
am an organization man. I have been an 
organisation man for many years. I be- 
lieve that organization is essential to party 
success and that a man should be identi- 
fied with an organization so long as the 
organization does not interfere with his 
conscience. If 1 am elected Mayor. 
I shall go into the City Hall as the 
executive of the City of Xcw York, 
and if at any time the organization 
should attempt to interfere with my con- 
science, from that moment I shall cease 
to be an organization man. I am no man's 
dog to come at beck and call. Those who 
know me know that. W hile 1 was on the 
bench I was out of politics. Not one 
suggestion led me from my independent 
thought. Since I have been on the Pub- 
lic Service Commission not one sugges- 
tion has led me from doing the things 
that I thought should be done. There 
has been no politics, no patronage, here, 
since I have been the chairman. In 
selecting a man for the public service. 
I don't give a damn what is his creed or 
what is his politics. There is only one 
question I ask: 'Is he efficient?' That 
always has been my policy, and I now 
say, without any vain boasting or ante- 
election posing, that it always shall be 
my policy." 

Judge McCall's entry into the com- 
plicated municipal campaign in New 
York dates back to last February, when 
Governor Sulzer, in naming him as 
chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission, described him as "big enough 
for any office in our country." 1 Ic has 
known Sulzer from boyhood and has 
admired him : and he found himself, 
during the impeachment proceedings, in 
the embarrassing position of being the 
choice of Tammany, which was fighting 
Sulzer. and the choice of Sulzer, who 
was fighting Tammany. 

The political philosophy of Judge 
McCall is based on what he himself 
would call "common sense." He be- 
lieves that the paramount issue in the 
present campaign is the reduction of 
higli taxation. The police problem he 



would solve by "taking it out of poli- 
tics and having one responsible head." 
He has "not had time" to go into the 
question of the social evil thoroly. 
but he disapproves of segregation and 
thinks that a morals commission com- 
posed of "philanthropic citizens with 
high ideals" would be able to cope 
with this problem. He believes in "per- 
sonal liberty" when it comes to per- 
sonal habits, especially in New York 
City. 

Judge McCall's career is typical of 
that of many another American who 
has had to make his way on his own 
merits. He was born in Albany in 1863 
and attended the public school. He 
came to New York when he was seven- 
teen years old. At the New York Uni- 
versity, in 1884. he was valedictorian of 
his class. Then he entered the practice 
of law with a classmate. William C. 
Arnold. The selection of his brother, 
John A. McCall, as President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
brought him into touch with the in- 
surance world. He became counsel for 
the three largest insurance companies 
in the world, the Mutual Life, the 
Equitable Life and the New York Life, 
and in connection with the investiga- 
tion of fire insurance methods in 1910. 
the scandal which embittered his 
brother's life touched his own name. 
A certain William H. Buckley was 
shown to have done much questionable 
lobby work at Albany in the interest 
of various fire insurance companies and 
some of the checks he handled passed, 
through McCall's hands. He contended 
that he had helped Buckley merely as 
a friend and no proof to the contrary 
seemed to be forthcoming. 

In 1902 Mr. McCall was elected to 
the New York Supreme Court Bench, 
and became more actively affiliated with 
the Democratic Party. While he 
claims that at this time he was "out 
of politics." the records show that he 
gave hundreds of refcreeships and re- 
ceiverships to Tammany men. His de- 
cisions as judge were regarded as 
strong and logical and his fellow-jus- 
tices were unaffectedly fond of him. 
He was especially liked by young law- 
yers, whom he treated with considera- 
tion, In fact, nearly everybody likes 
him who has personal relations with 
him. He is big and red-faced and good- 
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THEY DIDN'T II AVE TO PULL A CL'N ON HIM 

h l«r Mt( nil, Democratic candidate for mayor of New York. *aid a lew weeks before hit 
nomination that he wouldn't accept it even if they put a itun to his head. The demand fur hint 
hi too Mronc to be thwarted, however. Tammany needed a life-preserver and it turned tn the 
buoyant McCall with appeals he could not resist One ol the thinir* he always find* it hard ta 
do ia to turn down 1 friend, and all the Tammany leaders have been hi* frienda for year*. 



natured and buoyant and full of gen- 
erous impulses toward his friends — 
very much of a human being, with no 
frills on. He is not what you would 
call over-refined or austere; but he is 
likable. 

The Judge's friends are busy point- 
ing to the record of his work on the 
Public Service Commission as exem- 
plifying his statement that, in public 
appointments, he puts "efficiency" first. 
He has had the chance to remove po- 
litical opponents and swing many jobs 
in the direction of Tammany. But not 
once has he swung the big ax. 

"Genial" is an adjective constantly 
applied to Mr. McCall. He can speak 
very sharply if occasion requires, but 
he has never cultivated that austerity 
of manner which comes to some men 
as soon as they don the ermine. Cere- 
monialism and the majesty of proces- 
sions with an attendant rushing ahead 
crying, "Make way for the Judge!" 
never appealed to him. A writer in the 
New York Times gives us this picture 
of him : 

"The most striking thing about Judge 
McCall's appearance is his girth, which 
is considerable. A man of fifty years, 
the hair on his head is scant and turning 
very (tray, but the sandy tinge of his 
close-clipped moustach is left to testify 
to the original color. He has a twinkling 
eye and his face wrinkles into the friend- 
liest of smiles. 

"His greetings arc hearty, whole-souled. 
There is a ncighhorliness in his manner 
that suggests somehow a smaller com- 
munity such as his native Albany, the 
sort of over-the-garden- fence friendli- 
ness that is sometimes lost in the 'race 
with death,' which is the phrase he him- 
self likes to use in describing life in 
America and particularly life in New 
York. He is affable, genial." 

In this day of poseurs, the Timet 
writer continues, Mr. McCall almost 
poses as a non-poseur. He has a stag- 
gering capacity for work, and tells 
how, in one crisis in his career, he dis- 
pensed with two nights of sleep. He 
is positive and aggressive, and is apt 
to have his own way in most things. 
There is nothing particularly exciting 
about his tastes. His favorite game is 
golf, but that has been overworked. 
Every one in public life plays golf, 
even Mr. Murphy. "His press agent 
would have a struggle to get copy out 
of the Judge's taste in books. A 
glimpse over Col. Roosevelt's shoulder 
at the book he is reading almost pro- 
vides material for an impressive para- 
graph. Not so with Judge McCall. 
He has no F.pictetus. When he gets 
home and settles himself comfortably 
with a mild cigar between his teeth, 
the book he reaches for is pretty sure 
to be fiction— and rather light fiction at 
that." 

He gets home pretty often, too. it 
seems. In summer, the McCalls — there 
arc Mrs. McCall, who was Ella F. Gay- 



nor, of Albany, and two young daugh- 
ters, Constance and Ella — occupy a 
pretty cottage at Easthampton. Long 
I>1and, within sound of the surf. Mrs. 
McCall is described as a tall, rather 
slender, dark-haired woman with blue 
eyes and a radiant smile. She is as 
conservative as her husband : feels that 
a woman's duty is to create a home; 
and confesses to an interest in day 
nurseries rather than in women's 
clubs. "She thus far has betrayed no 
intention of rushing into the white cir- 
cle of her husband' 1 ; spotlight," con- 
cludes the Times writer: "theirs is too 
normal a home for that. That is one 



of the difficulties in writing about Judge 
McCall. He is so like the rest of us — 
except for Tammany Hall." 

Another of his delights is the na- 
tional game. He was formerly an ac- 
tive participant in the sport, a sort of 
semi-professional baseball player. Hut 
the lapse of years and the growth of 
his waist-line have put an end to run- 
ning bases and sliding in at the home 
plate, and he has to be content now 
with the role of a fan. Despite the 
campaign in which he is engaged, he 
was one of the most interested specta- 
tors at the world championship series 
last month. 
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3*> CURRENT OPINION 

HUNT OF CINCINNATI-A NEW 
POLITICAL TYPE 

THEY say that mines and fac- tics from municipal elections. In New having been helped by being locked 
tories, railways and steam- York the machine carries a Democratic in a cell for a few hours on the charge 
ships, and all the other banner, in Philadelphia and Cincinnati of "disorderly conduct," for making a 
adjuncts of advancing civ- it carries a Republican banner. Hunt hot speech in Lytle Park. As prose- 
ilization are taking the pic- is a Democrat, but his following is com- cuting attorney his hands were tied, 
turesqueness out of life. But the posed of all parties and his appeal is Cox judges were on the bench. Cox 
destruction of one picturesque feature for honesty and efficiency in municipal jury commissioners selected the juries, 
is not due to such things as these. We affairs. Hunt was not even allowed in the 
refer to the picturesque political leaders "A few years ago," writes Brand Grand Jury room when the jury was 
of the olden type. Uncle Joe Cannon Whitlock in The American Magazine, balloting. But he managed to drop a 
still keeps up the tradition outside of "a young chap got home from Yale — little emery dust in the machine from 
Congress, and Sereno E. Payne docs a typical college man: trousers turned time to time. He closed bucket-shops, 
the same inside. But they and a few up over low tan shoes in the dead of raided pool-rooms, and made a crusade 
others look like survivors of a past era. winter, and all that. He began to prac- against disorderly dance-halls and gam- 
Thc South still sends us specimens of ticc law. A little later one of those bling dens, spending $1,300 of his own 
the type and the middle West has a fitful revolutions occurred in Cincin- money in the process. He was re- 
number of relics on exhibition now and nati ; it was momentarily successful, elected by a majority of 6,800. Victory 
then when a stirring campaign is on. and as a result of it this young chap was now becoming a habit with him, 
But the old-time politician, whose went to the legislature as a Rcprcsenta- and he grew more confident of his 
trousers bag at the knees, who wears tive from Hamilton County. He had power. He even had Cox himself in- 
a string-tie, who looks slovenly of dress made a hard campaign. It was diffi- dieted, and tho the indictment was not 
even when he wears a high hat and cult to get halls to speak in, hard to get sustained, it broke the hypnotic spell 
a frock coat, who has the gift of lurid money to meet the expenses of a cam- cast by the name of the boss and re- 
speech of an effective but declamatory paign against Cox in those days. Busi- suited in the election of Hunt as mayor 
kind, who wears his hair long and runs ncss men were afraid, but this young by a plurality of about 4,000. 
his hand through it in moments of cmo- chap used to stand on a store box on One of the first things he did as 
tional stress, is becoming more and the corner talking to the people about mayor was to clear out the leather 
more rare, and in most of the large Cincinnati, about what it used to be, and divans and lounging chairs in the re- 
cities has become nearly extinct. what it was going to be." Hunt was ception-room which had been for years 
In his place we are getting a new twenty-seven then, compact, athletic, of a loafing place for political heelers, 
type of man, the trim, alert college man, medium height, with black hair a little "This place," said Hunt, "looks too 
well groomed but not dandified, who wavy, regular features, a good firm much like the annex of a harem. I 
can talk well but docs not orate or chin, engaging brown eyes, and strong, want it to look like a business office." 
shout, who has his hair cut once a athletic hands. He had cultivated the It not only looked like it soon, but it 
month, who does not strut or pose or art of boxing and, while not pugna- acted like it. Hunt called for expert 
gyrate, who deals with political qucs- cious, was not at all timid over the advice in all important matters. He 
tions in a brisk, unromantic, business- prospect of a scrap. Even now he oc- became a fireman for twenty-four 
like manner. One of this sort is Henry casionally puts on the gloves with the hours, slid down the pole in the frosty 
T. Hunt, the mayor of Cincinnati, the best boxers on the police force and can hours of dawn, and helped fight the 
man who, when little more than a hold his own with them. flames, just to get a line on firemen's 
"kid," dared to practice sabotage on When he reached the legislature, he duties. He became a street-cleaner one 
the political machine of George B. Cox, proceetled at once to urge bills for day and a policeman another day. That 
pretty nearly smashing the whole thing, purifying elections, and he showed his is the way he has studied his job. He 
He is running for reelection as mayor independence by voting alone against organized a buying department for the 
this year, and if he is beaten at the a bill reducing railway rates to two entire city government, with a corps of 
polls it will be a new experience for cents a mile, not because he was espc- trained men. and everything that is 
him. Four times he has gone to the cially fond of railway corporations but bought must be up to clearly defined 
bat, so to speak, against one of the because he did not believe in that way specifications, from a bucket to an au- 
wiliest of political pitchers, who has of regulating their rates. At this time tomobile. He has revived civil service 
all the out-curves and in-curves, down- a group of men, mostly young men, had examinations. He suspended the chief 
shoots and up-shoots, spit-balls and formed a Citizens' Municipal Party, to of police for testifying in court that he 
fadeaways, that there arc, and then redeem Cincinnati from the Cox ma- did not know that one of the most no- 
some, and who is backed up by one of chine. Time and time again it had torious gamblers was a gambler. "You 
the best organized infields ever seen on gone down in defeat; but this did not arc either a fool or something else," 
a political diamond. Four times Hunt daunt its leaders, who had taken for a said the snappy mayor, "in any event 
has scored, which gives him a batting motto a passage from Seneca's writ- you are not fit to be chief of police in 
record of 1000. But in each case there ings: "Oh, N'eptune, you may save me Cincinnati." He has achieved a rcputa- 
has been a close shave at the home it you will, you may sink me if you tion for his work as an efficiency mayor 
plate. His majority has never been as will ; but. whatever happens, I will hold that is national. "The work of Mayor 
high as ten thousand, and this time his my rudder true." The first defeat of Hunt," says the Springfield, Mass., Re- 
opponents hope to reduce it to a minus Cox was brought about by the help publican, "has been along the lines of 
quantity. Next to the mayoralty con- of William H. Taft. then Secretary of advance that are endorsed by the best 
test in New York, the interest of the War. It was that campaign that students of municipal conditions." The 
country, especially of the reform elc- landed young Hunt in the legislature Economic Club, of New York City, 
ment, is centered on Hunt's fight in and started him on to fame. He tried when last winter it wanted speakers 
Cincinnati and Blankenburg's in Phila- to secure a legislative investigation of who could talk with authority on munic- 
delphia, and rather more on Hunt's Hamilton County affairs; hut failed, ipal government, invited three mayors 
than on Blankenburg's. In each case Then the reform group picked him for — Gaynor. Blankenburg and Hunt, and 
it is a fight, as in New York, for the prosecuting attorney, and he was Hunt received almost as warm a wel- 
elimination of state and national poli- elected by a slim majority of 3,200, come as Gaynor himself received. 
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Hunt is a native of Cincinnati, hav- 
ing been born there thirty-five years 
ago. But his father. Samuel T. Hunt, 
an official of the Missouri Pacific rail- 
v;ay system, and "one of the first foes 
of the rebate," took him to Kansas as 
a boy, and he spent many years in that 
State, then, as always, a hotbed of re- 
form ideas. Young Hunt escaped be- 
coming a radical, but he is a progress- 
ive, at least along municipal lines, and 
he is by instinct and training con- 
structive in his methods rather than 
destructive. He wants to do things 
more than to undo them. He thinks for 
himself; had such a striking capacity 
for that even when he was in Yale that 
Owen Johnson, his classmate, has used 
him as one of the characters — Brock- 
hurst — in his novel, "Stover of Yale." 
Hunt has physical courage as well as 
moral courage. He went to a hall in the 
eighteenth ward, the most dangerous 
part of Cincinnati, and before a crowd 
of opponents warned the burly police 
captain, Ike Valentine, that he would 
send him to the penitentiary' if he ever 
tried again to vote a negro "floater." 
In a calm and almost indifferent man- 
ner he stood up before an audience at 
the University of Cincinnati and spoke 
as follows: "I always thought that, 
while the gang, of course, protected 
political crime, it at least frowned on 
burglary and murder. But I have 
found out a dozen cases where the 
prosecuting attorney had evidence that 
would send a man to Columbus for 
twenty years or to the electric chair, 
and he put it in his pocket and kept it 
there. Why? Why, don't you know? 
That man was useful; he could beat up 
a challenger on election day or send a 
trouble-maker to the hospital." Then, 
as his audience gasped, he added: 
"When the gang asks me to produce 
the proof for that statement, I will." 
He was never asked. 




HAS A BATTINti AVK.RAGE IN POLITICS OK 1000! 
Henry T. Hum, now nnhlinK for reelection a» mayor of Cincinnati, ii but thirty five, but he 
has already beaten the Cox machine (our tunes at the poll*, and has made a national reputation 
for efficiency in munici|>al administration. 



THE MEN WHO ARE STANDING BEHIND 

YUAN SHI KAI 



IN LAYING aside his provisional 
capacity as President of the Chi- 
nese republic and in assuming the 
chief magistracy for a constitu- 
tional "term," Yuan Shi Kai 
added last month one more to the per- 
plexities of the diplomatic corps in 
Peking. The proceedings, according 
to one correspondent of the London 
Neil's, arc a farce. Yuan was guilty 
of an usurpation. His inauguration was 
not "real" in the Chinese sense. He 
was put up to it by Liang Shih-yi. 

So unfamiliar is the name of this 
Liang Shih-yi to western ears that sur- 
prise is natural when the London 
Times refers to him as the real ruler 
of China to-day. "His are the strong, 
supple hands which pull the leading 



strings at Peking, and to his music 
dance most of those who claim to sway 
the destinies of China's millions." This 
has for many months been the convic- 
tion of the Paris Dcbals. Yuan is the 
mass of butter shaped into the form of 
a lion while Liang Shih-yi is the artist 
\ who sees to it that his creation does 
mot melt. The world never suspects 
who does the roaring. Liang Shih-yi i 1 - 
loo inscrutable a Cantonese to betray 
himself. He has the unction that sug- 
gests to our student of him the meth- 
ods of an ecclesiastical statesman of 
the middle ages. A smiling affability 
sits upon his countenance. His figure, 
tending to portliness, is traditionally 
Chinese and implies good living. He 
has vast wealth, many villas. He 



knows the world while professing to 
have traveled very little. He speaks 
Lnglish and French, pretending to 
know neither. He rules the country 
and gives himself the insignificance of 
a nobody. He has the secrets of the 
dethroned dynasty at his mercy. Re- 
ports credit Kim with knowledge of 
the whereal>outs of the treasures that 
disappeared from the forbidden city 
when the republic came into being. 
Yuan docs nothing until he has con- 
sulted Liang Shih-yi. 

This mysterious man behind Ynan is 
wedded to Confucianism. He tolerates 
in his household only the customs, the 
manners and the ideals that found fa- 
vor with the wisest of the Mings. He 
is a mandarin at heart, living a Chi- 
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nest life behind strong walls, sur- 
rounded by the priceless treasures of 
his country's art. He peers with sleepy 
eyes. He looks wise by the simple 
process of rubbing his nose. His in- 
tellectual life is one of devotion to the 
Chinese classics. He loathes the West 
and its ways, worshipping his ancestors 
piously. He dreams of the expulsion 
of the foreign devil but fawns upon 
him for the time being. Such is the 
character sketch in the Paris press. 
He is not an aristocrat in the classical 
sense and some of his relatives in the 
south are said to deal in rice and even 
to keep tea houses. 1 1c has the shrewd- 
ness of the Rothschilds in a financial 
transaction. His genius has tided the 
republic over. For the rest, he remains 
a shadow, the man in the prompter's 
box, giving signals to Yuan, emerging 
with smiles at each crisis and going 
back swiftly to his gardens, his flocks 
of birds and the Confucian classics 
that he loves. 

Another type altogether is Hsiung 
H si-ling of Hunan— the most impor- 
tant and most bustling of beings in 
aspect, especially since his selection 
the other day as Premier. He would 
fit perfectly, it seems to the London 
Chronicle, into a comic opera of the 
Gilhcrtian quality. His colored but- 
tons, the flowing amplitude of his of- 
ficial robe, the massive grandeur of his 
gestures in public and his staccato ut- 
terance lend him infinite spectacular 
importance. He looks the part, thinks 
our observer. He acts it. too, since it 
is but that of the figurehead. His 
taste was formed by an education in 
Japan years ago and his experience 
has been that of a borrower. He has 
spem a long official career in the nego- 
tiation of loans on preposterous con- 
ditions. By nature, it seems. Hsiung 
is timid and he has a miraculous fa- 
cility in doing what he is told. His 
official existence is proof of the fact 
that the cabinet of which he is the head 
has been created as a sham. 

Not that "Mister" Hsiung Hsi-ling, 
to give him a title that is in vogue at 
Peking, lacks character. Much is made 
of the fact that he is neither an opium 
sot. a mumbling octogenarian, nor a 
parasite. There is a gravity at the 
foundation of his character which sug- 
gests Necker to the Paris press-- 
Xecker. the serious, upright and some- 
what absurd |HTson who tried to save 
the throne of Louis XVI. by financial 
negotiations Hsiung Hsi-ling was. in 
effect, minister of finance in the first 
republican cabinet. He was put out in 
summary fashion for speaking well of 
that "holy prince" whose Confucian 
lineage ami Chinese blood, according to 
the London Post, might make him em- 
peror in the event of a monarchical 
restoration. Republican fury has abated 
in the past year or two and Hsiung 
Hsi-ling got a roving commission to 

rrow money. He did unexpectedly 



well until the refusal of the Wilson 
administration to work with "high 
finance" at Peking put the unfortunate 
Hunanesc out on the sidewalk again. 
His "face" was saved by the post of 
lieutenant-general in Jehol, which he 
has just abandoned to become Premier. 
His assumption of a frock coat is said 
to be a trick to secure ratification by 
the house of representatives. 

Chang Chicn, who figures so con- 
spicuously in the month's despatches 
from Peking, being the new minister of 
commerce, is a famous scholar. He 
was long distinguished for a bitter hos- 
tility to Yuan. They became recon- 
ciled upon the basis of their common 
belief that Young China is too Amer- 
icanized to be practical. Chang was 
in his time an enthusiastic republican. 
He is suspected now of a belief, locked 
up in his bosom for mention to those 
only whom he trusts, that the monarchy 
ought to be restored in some limited 
form, lie is given an amiable char- 
acter by a writer in the Figaro. To 
this day he gives himself up to the 
severe study that won him his literary 
renown. He is very much of a fine 
gentleman in the Chinese sense, under- 
standing the mode of address appro- 
priate to the rank of anyone he meets 
and capable of improvising a poem 
suitable to any occasion. His gift for 
recitation is so magical that when he 
repeats sublime passages from the 
classics all who understand the lan- 
guage have to weep. All his culture 
is native. He seldom adopts a Euro- 
pean mode of _ress even on public oc- 
casions. He is said to disapprove of 
the tendency among the moderns to 
wear frock coats and high hats. The 



uproarious students from the United 
States who go about with their hair 
parted in the middle and who play base- 
ball deem Chang a reactionary because 
he no longer wears leather shoes. 

The literary atmosphere of the new 
government is made additionally bril- 
liant through the personality of Liang 
Ch'i-chao. He is, we read in the Lon- 
don Times, perhaps the most brilliant 
writer in China. His prose holds up 
the greatest in Peking to scorn in a 
style indicative of the utmost personal 
respect. In the western world he 
would be considered a successful jour- 
nalist with a capacity for sarcasm. His 
talents have got him into the many dif- 
ficulties which entail either flight to 
Japan or imprisonment in domestic 
dungeons. No one in public life has 
had such ups and downs — he has 
tramped in rags about the provincial 
highways peddling seditious pamphlets 
with a price upon his head. It is af- 
firmed that he has picked up a precari- 
ous livelihood in some of the far east- 
ern isles reading Chinese newspapers 
to crowds of refugee patriots. His 
periods of prosperity never inflate him. 
The humblest of his brethren of the 
pen may dine at his table and he takes 
pride in the number of men of genius 
whom he has expedited along the laby- 
rinths of Chinese literature. Liang 
Ch'i-chao has the talents of the press 
agent and he exploits them now for the 
benefit of Yuan. 

Sun Pao-ch'i is rather better known 
to F.uro]>can journalists than any other 
of Yuan's advisers because his talents 
enable him to cope with foreign devils. 
Sun Pao-ch'i is, indeed, renowned in 
Peking, says the Matin, for the per- 




"DK.AR M I STICK PRESIDENT" 

The DraMra of an appropriate form of cpisinlarv address for Yuan Shi Kai, now ttut he 
is trulr t'lrsidcnt nf the Chinese republic (ni a live year inn instead of brine a mere pro- 
tiM.mal prtila W Xi vesed ihe dci'iiliti in Peking as a similar riiliile agonized America in Washing- 
ton's day. lie «a«— thai is. Yuan was— uliim.iirlv aytnrvdired in a hieroglyphic resembling a 
ihrct winged gaicllr. corresponding in (lie avoids in ■siWlthai above. /-» r 
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suasiveness of his powers in smoothing 
away complications that involve ex- 
asperated nations. The flavor of his 
urbanity is said to intoxicate. His 
courtesy is too Oriental to resist. He 
is rather proud of a very genuine and 
very astonishing ignorance. Appointed 
to negotiate a treaty with the French, 
he set out for Australia, under a geo- 
graphical misconception. He made a 
spicy report on the subject of govern- 
ment in Germany before he had visited 
that country, where, by the way, he 
delighted Emperor William. Sun Poa- 
ch'i seems rather fond of gorgeous at- 
tire, his variety of official and unof- 
ficial costumes making him conspicuous 



wherever he is seen. He is frankly 
indifferent to principle, caring not at 
all whether his native land be a king- 
dom, a republic, an empire or a chaos. 
His devotion is always to human be- 
ings, whom he loves and who love him. 

Unexpected importance attaches to 
the personalities of all these men 
through the somewhat alarming ac- 
centuation lately of Yuan's physical in- 
firmity. He is young, as Asiatic states- 
men go, being barely fifty-five. His 
native vigor is said in all recent de- 
spatches to have been sadly impaired 
by the systematic poisoning of which he 
was the victim. His fleshiness has be- 
come quite inconvenient, according to 



the despatches in Paris papers. A 
drowsiness that is not conquered by the 
stress of rebellion itself gives him less 
chance than formerly to assert his su- 
premacy in his own councils. He is 
said, too, to have lost appetite and to 
be unable to take necessary exercize, 
owing to excess of precaution against 
assassination. The result is manifest 
in the conspicuous self-assertion of 
"Mister" Hsiung Hsi-ling. That states- 
man gives splendid receptions in honor 
of public personages, never losing an 
opportunity to insist that he has chosen 
the cabinet and that Yuan Shi Kai is 
simply the executive head of the re- 
public. 



THE SENTIMENTAL CRISIS IN THE CAREERS OF THE 
CZAR'S ELDEST DAUGHTERS 



NO TIME was lost by the 
Czarina in denying that re- 
port of the betrothals of 
the Grand Duchesses Olga 
and Tatiana which suggested 
each of these princesses as a future 
Balkan queen. Organs of the high 
society of Vienna and Paris professed 
intimate knowledge of the dynastic 
policy dictating these unions. The 
young princesses were to incarnate 
the Romanoff dream of a Pan-Slavic 
alliance. Nicholas II. is reported in the 
Paris Figaro to make no concealment 
of the chagrin occasioned in court 
circles by the dissemination and per- 
sistence of these stories. His Majesty 
is, we read, an incorrigible romantic, 
like the head of the house that rules 
Austria and Hungary. The Czarina is 
profoundly mystical. The education of 
the pair of Russian princesses who, in 
the language of the French daily, are 
passing through the sentimental crisis 
of their careers, has reflected the funda- 
mental characteristics of their parents. 
From their father, moreover, thiy in- 
herit the romantic temperament. They 
look at life, too, through the mysticism 
of their mother. "My ambition for my 
girls," the Czarina is quoted in one pa- 
per as having said to a retiring French 
ambassador at her husband's court, "is 
that they may become Christian ladies." 
The ideal gives, we read, a clue to the 
mother's character. It reveals in a 
phraze the training the grand duchesses 
have received. The house of Romanoff 
is sensitive to insinuations that it re- 
tains amid its pomp some stain of the 
Mongol. Its daughters must disprove 
to the world any theory of Russian bar- 
barism, of Russian lack of culture, with 
which western minds have been poi- 
soned by uninformed historians who 
write of the second Paul and the great 
Catherine. 

Those who insist that the Romanoffs 
have intermarried with German royalty 
so long and so frequently as to be really 



Teutons find a living illustration, ac- 
cording to the Matin, in the Grand 
Duchess Olga. The lightness and per- 
fection of her slim figure suggest the 
women of the house of Hapsburg. The 
arms of the grand duchess arc rounded, 
dimpling at the elbow and white as 
those of Marie Antoinette herself. The 
fingers of the somewhat long hand— 
this last detail being a very royal char- 
acteristic — taper charmingly, as do her 
mother's. The shoulders are regal, re- 
minding our authority of those por- 
traits of Anne of Austria which adorn 
Vienna's great gallery. The neck is 
truly set and slender and the face, a 
delicate oval in which the eyes shine 
softly, lights up exquisitely as the prin- 
cess smiles. Those who saw much of 
Olga when she romped with the of- 
ficers of the regiment on guard at 
Tsarskoye Selo. refer to the gravity she 
affects at eighteen. There are indica- 
tions, it seems, that the eldest daughter 
of the Czar has inherited the melan- 
choly of his most characteristic mood, 
an impression which her dark hair and 
brows tend to confirm. She has the 
most agreeable voice in the family, altho 
not the readiest smile. 

Tatiana, now considerably past the 
age at which Marie Antoinette became 
the bride of the Dauphin, has been be- 
trothed in newspaper despatches to no 
less than three future sovereigns. So 
volatile are her fancies, so successfully 
does the procession of her mood defy 
the swiftest camera, that we are 
warned by a writer in London Truth 
to contemplate her best photograph with 
suspicion. Even the color of her eyes 
will alternate from a deep gray to blue 
and then to violet as one strives to fix 
in the memory the significance of their 
expression. The rich texture of her 
plentiful hair is often tumbled about 
her face owing to the lightness and 
speed with- which she dances from 
place to place instead of walking. She 
could never be lost, we read, too, be- 



cause the laughter ringing so merrily 
and so constantly from her lips must 
surely betray her whereabouts. When 
she is not laughing with her lips she 
is laughing with her eyes, and when she 
is not dancing with her feet her arms 
subserve that function. Lacking, per- 
haps, the majesty of her elder sister, 
she has all the seductiveness of a sprite, 
an impression accentuated by her wit, 
her brilliance in conversation and her 
perfect ease in the presence of the most 
austere. It is affirmed of Tatiana that 
her instincts are less royal than hu- 
man. Olga's grave deportment re- 
minds all of her august origin, whereas 
Tatiana is uneasy unless she be ac- 
cepted not as a princess but as a young 
lady. Etiquet depresses her and cere- 
mony makes her think of medicine. 

Few young ladies have been so tu- 
tored as these grand duchesses. When 
they wore short dresses and played 
with their ponies in the gardens al>out 
Tsarskoye Selo, Olga and Tatiana had 
the benefit of an English lady's com- 
panionship. There was also a Prus- 
sian governess. The monotony of life 
was varied by long voyages up and 
down the Gulf of Finland in the im- 
perial yacht, and by visits to the 
Crimea. One result of the outdoor life, 
according to the French paper, is to 
reduce to absurdity a popular impres- 
sion that the royal house of Russia is a 
prey to scrofula, to tuberculosis and to 
one or two other hereditary maladies. 
Olga and Tatiana impress all beholders 
as hardy girls. They still ride out daily 
with their father, the Czar, who sticks 
to his carriage while the princesses gal- 
lop around on their ponies. They appear 
on such occasions in the uniform of the 
regiments in which they hold brevet 
ranks, never, however, riding astride. 

The note of that piety for which the 
Czar and his consort are so famous has 
been profoundly impressed upon the 
education of their daughters, observes 
our high authority. Olga and Tatiana 
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TIIK COLON F.I. S 

One is in command of a regiment of uhtnn* ami the other in at the head of that IVeobra- 
jenslcy regiment which figures in the despatches as the pel of the Crar. The shorter of tbrse 
colonels u Olga and the other is Tatiana. Hoth are capable of putting their men through the 
drills and Hctic* prescribed by the manual and both have figured conspicuously at the army 
maneuvers under the direct cummand of their father. 



arc alike in the exemplification of their 
piety through devotion to Saint Sera- 
phim and through a regular approach 
to the sacraments. The occult has, as 
is well known, always made an irre- 
sistible appeal to the piety of Nicholas, 
nor has he been discouraged by the 
somewhat unblushing charlatanism of 
a few adventurers who abused his con- 
fidence and that of his consort by the 
phantasmagoria of the showman. His 
Majesty is convinced that on one oc- 
casion, at least, he beheld the spirit of 
his grandfather and he cherishes, it is 
understood, hopes of a further experi- 
ence of ibis kind. The loftiest func- 
tionaries at the Russian court take 
refuge from the irreligion of the age 
in the mysticism to which their sover- 
eign is so prone. It is but natural. 



therefore, that in an atmosphere so 
pious the young grand duchesses should 
evince their faith in forms unfamil- 
iar to the West. No ecclesiastic who 
achieves renown by his piety is over- 
looked in their training. 

One seldom sees a frock from France 
on the form of the grand duchesses, as 
one modiste in Paris complains to a 
local reporter. The explanation is that 
the men dressmakers of that metropolis 
are extreme. The Czarina will not al- 
Icw her girls to don gold gauze or 
flaunt in the colors of the Avenue 
d'Alma. She evinces an antipathy to 
French taste that might compromize 
the Dual Alliance were the state of 
world politics less delicate, notes this 
observer. Olga. the eldest, girl, lias so 
exquisite a throat that her dresses tend 



to be open-yoked. She is a being of 
lace frills and elbow sleeves because 
her figure justifies that much exposure. 
Tatiana's hats are noticed in the 
St. Petersburg correspondence of the 
Paris press. She wears her diagonal 
coats with a natural elegance, it seems, 
and prefers mouse-colored effects for 
the open air. There is not a dress- 
maker in Paris who could have sent 
out from his shop to St. Petersburg the 
coats and skirts the grand duchess now 
wears. She could not have been fitted 
so perfectly from such a distance. The 
inference, is that the dresses of the 
young ladies must still be made under 
the supcrvizion of their mother, as they 
were ten years ago. Olga has been 
seen in black hats of small dimension 
developed in velvet, the effect being so 
unbecoming that again, we read, no 
French taste could have been respon- 
sible for such millinery. 

The exigencies of palace life in 
St. Petersburg and at Tsarskoye Selo. 
where the possibility of assassination 
must never be left out of mind, forbid 
the etiqucts and protocols of other 
courts. There is no separate estab- 
lishment for the Czarina, apart from 
the Czar. Neither is the existence of 
the grand duchesses relegated to the 
purely domestic plane. The ambassa- 
dor who gains an audience with the 
Czar, therefore, observes a writer in 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, must 
expect to transact state business with 
him while one of his daughters or all, 
as the case may be, hover in the vicin- 
ity or race in an out of the study. This 
apartment is on the ground floor at 
Tsarskoye Selo. There his Majesty 
will toil until far into the night, the 
rays from an oil lamp on a tabic 
streaming outwards to apprize the sen- 
try on guard that all is well. From 
time to time the Czarina descends to 
convince herself that no new tragedy 
has darkend history while she slept. 
These nocturnal expeditions arc made 
occasionally in the company of one or 
the other of the two eldest girls, whose 
apartments immediately adjoin that of 
their mother. The Grand Duchess 
Olga. we arc told by this observer, has 
often revised and arranged her father's 
papers and even stood on guard out- 
side his door in times of unusual stress. 
Under the Romanoff dynasty, it is ex- 
plained, the women rule as truly as the 
men. There was a Catherine the Great 
as well as a Peter the Great. Nicholas 
TI. has his daughters instructed in the 
mysteries of statecraft with all the care 
In-stowed u|>on their military education. 
The rank of colonel, borne by Olga 
and Tatiana. is not a formality, a mere 
honor to a company or two of Cossacks. 
The royal ladies can actually put their 
men through the drill. It is conceivable 
to the Vienna observer that the grand 
duchesses might take their father's place 
on the throne with the same case. 
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"THE FAMILY CUPBOARD "—A PLAY OF THRILLS 



A SKELETON rattling in the 
closet is no laughing nutter; 
but Mr. Owen Davis, in his 
"Family Cupboard," dexter- 
ously interpolates his thrills 
with incidents and character portraits 
which appeal irresistibly to the sense 
of humor. He takes the step from the 

ridiculous to the sublime 

without effort, and he suc- 
ceeds in carrying his audi- 
ence with him. Mr. Davis 
has long been known as a 
successful writer of the out- 
worn forms of melodrama. 
In this play, according to 
the Theatre Magazine, he 
has succeeded in establish- 
ing himself as an author 
capable of better things. 

In the first act we are in- 
troduced into the luxurious- 
ly furnished dwelling of the 
Nelson family. In spite of 
their fashionable surround- 
ings disaster is hovering 
over the Nelsons. The wife 
gives her whole time to 
bridge and is seldom at 
home. The husband, find- 
ing no companionship in his 
own house, spends most of 
his leisure hours at the club 
and finally establishes an in- 
dependent household with a 
vaudeville actress. Kenneth, 
his son, is a snob; the 
daughter, Alice, alone has 
remained real human. She 
is alK)iit to be married to 
Tom Harding. In a heart- 
to-heart talk with her 
mother she points out that 
her father has no function 
at home except that of hold- 
ing the purse for the family. 
Mrs. Nelson is a little 
grieved and shocked, but 
promises to consider the 
matter after the wedding. 
At this moment Mr. Nelson 
comes home unexpectedly 
Mrs. Nelson greets him 
with surprise : "Why, Char- 
les, what are you doing 
here?" 



AND LAUGHTER 

Mrs, Nelson. Nonsense! Aren't you 
well ? 

Nklson. Quite. But for the novelty 1 
thought I should like to inert my family. 
I hear that they are extremely interesting 
persons. I shall dine at home. 

Mhs. Nklson. 1 am sure I don't know 
what you'll get. Alice and I are dining 
at the Burgers. 




Nelson. I happened to be 
passing. 



KITTY CAPTURES KENNETH 

In i(iitr uf her lively ag>|>eararire, Kitty i» the «kelet<>n in the Nel»on 

family ■ , 1 - I 



Nelson. And Kenneth? 

Mm. Nelson. At his club, I suppose. 
I'm sorry. 

Nklson. You will be late to-night? 

Mrs. Nelson. Very — dinner — the 
opera, and we really must stop for an 
hour at the Morton's. 

Nklson. Then you must give me a 
moment now. 

Mks. Nelson. Of course, 
dear. 

Nfj.son. I must have fifty 
thousand dollars. This house 
is in your name. I must ask 
you for your signature. John- 
son, of my office, will call on 
you ahout noon to-morrow. 

Mrs. Nklson. Raise money 
on the house? 

Nelson. Don't look dis- 
tressed. It is a very fashiona- 
ble habit. It is that or sell 
my stock in the Construction 
Company, and that happens to 
be my only way of making my 
living — and yours. 

Mrs. Nelson. Charles. 
(She speaks with real sym- 
pathy.) You are really in 
trouble about money? 

Nelson. Naturally, or I 
should hardly have trespassed 
upon your time. 

Mrs. Nelson. I did not 
know. You never told me. 

Nklson. I asked you to 
make an effort to be more 
careful in your expenditures. 
Mrs. Nelson. I did try. 
Nf.lson. Look! (He smiles 
bitterly and holds up a pack- 
age of bills.) 

Mrs. Nelson. Miss Burke 
had no right to — 

Nelson. Why? They must 
be paid, fortunately I can 
manage, but it is probable 
that another time I could not. 
Please remember that You 
must try to get along on half 
your present allowance, for a 
while at least. (She turns 
away.) I know how all this 
bores you: it is even unpleas- 
ant to me— it completes the 
list of my failures. 

Mrs. Nelson. What fail- 
ures ? 

Nelson. As a husband and 
as a father. 

Mrs. Nklson. That isn't fair. 
Nklson. You flatter me. 
That is all I think. (He 
starts toward door.) 
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Mrs. Nelson. Charlie I (He stops sur- 
prised.) 
Nelson. Charlie? 

Mrs. Nelson. (Smiles nervously, goes 
front of table.) That is your name, isn't 
it? 

Nelson. It was once. I haven't heard 
it, except at the club, for a long time. 

Mrs. Nelson. Alice has said that of 
late I have failed in my duty. 

Nelson. Social duty? 

Mrs. Nelson. As your wife. Sarah 
Harding says that you and I art — are not 
what we used to be to one another. 

Nelson. Remarkable penetration. 

Mrs. Nelson. (Thoughtfully.) I won- 
der if it has all been my fault? 

Nelson. Why to-day ? Why discuss it 
now? 

Mrs. Nelson. Now? Do you mean- 
that it is too late to change? 

Nelson. Emily, why distress yourself? 

Mrs. Nelson. You arc a hard man. If 
things arc different, agreeing that the 
fault is mine, you, with your strength, 
could have stopped me. 

Nelson. No. I tried, Emily. 

Mrs. Nelson. (Brokenly.) They— they 
used to laugh at us, Charlie, because wc 
loved one another so. 

Nelson. Yes. 

Mrs. Nelson. Then the babies came, 
and you began to make money. After a 
while, when I could leave the children, I 
started to go out. You were too busy, or 
too tired, to go with me. 1 have been 
happy always. I thought you were. But 
you are bitter. Charlie. I can hear it in 
your voice. What Alice said frightened 
me — that you worked without pay, that 
we took everything and gave you nothing. 

Nelson. My dear, wc live as many, 
perhaps as most, persons in our position 
live. Your life has been filled rather too 
completely. A few years ago I resented 
it ; now— 

Mrs. Nelson. (Afraid.) Now! 

Nelson. 1 have grown accustomed to 

it 

Mrs. Nelson. I will be careful about 
money, Charlie. I am sorry — and — and I 
am going to stay at home and dine with 
you. 

Nelson. You have an engagement; 
surely it is best that you keep it. 

Mrs. Nelson. After Alice's wedding, 
can't we begin all over again? I am 
afraid. 

Nelson. Of what? 

Mrs. Nelson. i Puts her hands on his 
shoulders, looks up at him.) Of you. I 
am a foolish woman, but I did not mean 
to lose you, dear. I don't want to do 
that. 

Mrs. Nelson is called from the room. 
Kenneth returns, obviously intoxicated. 
Unaware of his father's presence he at- 
tempts to kiss his mother's secretary, 
Man' Burke. Nelson upbraids the Ivoy, 
hut Kenneth is in no humor to listen 
to a parental sermon. 

Kenneth. Why wouldn't I go out for 
a good time? W ould I get it here? Ask 
Alice. She ll tell you. We've had to go 
out. How much arc you ever here, or 
Mother' 

Nff.?o.v. Stop that. 

Kenneth. Don't you dare to think I'm 



mother. She's worth a 
like me, or you. 
Nelson. You're drunk. 
Kenneth. Do you know why? Be- 
cause I'm ashamed. It's a fine thing to 
be a man's son and hear what I heard 
last night. That's why I didn't come 
home. I'm no good, I know that. If I 
was I'd take my mother out of this place 
to-night. 

Nelson. What arc you saying? 

Kenneth. I know now why things are 
so rotten here. I wouldn't believe it until 
I had to. You're keeping a woman— a 
chorus girl — in a flat on Ninety-fifth 
Street (As he speaks, Mrs. Nelson, now 
in evening dress, with an opera cloak over 
her arm, comes downstairs. Attracted 
by her son's raised voice, she looks over 
the bannisters, and as he finishes she is 
in doorway. She steps into the room with 
a cry.) 

Mrs. Nelson. Kenneth! (There is 
silence for a moment as they turn to her.) 

Kenneth. No. I lied. It isn't true. 

Mrs. Nelson. (Throws cloak on sofa.) 
Charlie! 

Nelson. Kenneth is— 

Kenneth. I've been drinking, mother. 

Mrs. Nelson. Yes, 1 know. Gentle- 
men drink, they don't lie. (She appeals 
directly to Nelson.) Is my son a liar? 

Nelson. Emily ! 

Mrs. Nelson. Is he? 

Kenneth. Yes. 

Nelson. No. 

Mrs. Nelson. Then what he said is 
true? 

Nelson. Yes. (He turns away. She 
sits by table then, quite suddenly begins 
to sob, hiding her face. Kenneth goes to 
her, then turns angrily on his father ) 

Kenneth. That's what we've done be- 
tween us. We're a fine pair! 

Nelson. Go. ptease. 

Mrs. Nelson. No. (She looks up.) I 
do not want to be loft alone with him. 

Nelson. That is what I meant when 
1 asked you how much you could for- 
give. 

Mrs. Nelson. How long has this been 
going on? 

Nelson. Two years. 

Mrs. Nelson. Two years— you— my 
husband ! 

Nelson. Was I quite that? I do not 
defend myself. I have been ashamed, al- 
ways. You have elected to call me a 
strong man. Is a strong man less human 
than a weakling? There was no place 
for me here, I was just the money-getter. 
Well, I took some of my money and 
bought myself a welcome. 

Mrs. Nelson. I shall not argue with 
you. (She rises coldly, note quite com- 
posed) Blind yourself with your own 
sophistry if it pleases you. To me you 
arc a man unclean. You must go to your 
mistress to hear yourself called a martyr. 

Kenneth, Mother! 

Nelson. So there is no forgiveness. 

Mrs. Nelson. I came to you a few 
moments ago and begged you— Oh, I am 
ashamed ! All the while you were laugh- 
ing at me. 

Nelson. No I suppose it is quite 
hopeless to make you understand. The 
woman is less than nothing to me. 

Mrs. Nelson. You admitted— 

Nelson. My unfaithfulness, not any 
love for her, nor any less than I have 



always had for you. Emily, I was shut 
out of your life. I am not old. You 
draw yourself away from me! 

Mrs. Nelson. You are a beast 

Nelson. No, just a man. 

Mrs. Nelson. (As outside door is 
heard to open.) Thank God I did draw 
myself away from you. Go back — to your 
woman! (Alice and Tom hove entered.) 

Alice. Mother! (She comes forward 
distressed. ) 

Mrs. Nelson. This man — 

Nelson. Emily! Not to her! 

Mrs. Nelson. She must know. All 
New York must know. 1 am going to 
divorce your father, Alice. Wc arc going 
to leave this house to-night 

Nelson. This house is yours. I shall 
make the best arrangements I can for you, 
but I am the one to go. 

The next act takes place on the fol- 
lowing morning at the Alpine Apart- 
ments, where Nelson has made his 
home after the scene with his wife. 
A friend of the family attempts to 
bring about a reconciliation. Unfor- 
tunately Mrs. Nelson meets in the lobby 
Kitty Claire, her husband's mistress, 
whose identity is revealed to her by 
overhearing a telephone conversation. 
Kitty, at heart a good sort, offers to 
leave Nelson, but Mrs. Nelson disdain- 
fully sweeps out of the hotel. Alice 
now appears on the scene. She has 
definitely decided to cast her lot with 
her father. Nelson, however, sends 
her away, so that the breach between 
mother and daughter should not be 
made irreparable. Kenneth appears in 
order to have a talk with his father. 
Kitty looks at him on his way to the 
elevator and is pleased with his good 
looks. She also meets an old vaude- 
ville acquaintance, Dick Le Roy, whom 
she sends away unceremoniously when 
at last Nelson comes down from his 
room in response to her call. She tells 
him of the encounter with Mrs. Nelson. 



(Anxiously., What did she 



Nelson. 
do? 

Kitty. Gave a grand imitation of an 
ice-making machine. I'm sorry. (She 
soys this earnestly, putting her hands on 
him as she speaks.) Awful sorry - : and 
now we won't have to keep under cover. 

Nelson. I don't understand you. 
(Drops his arms.) 

Kitty. She'll name me, of course. I 
don't pretend I like it, but what's the 
use? I don't care if you'll only be nice 
to me, Charles. 

Nelson. It is all over, Kitty. You're 
a good girl, in your way, and I'm soiry, 
but it's all over! 

Kitty. You've got it wrong. She's 
thrown you. Of coure it isn't over. 

Nelson. Yes. 

Kitty. Why? Why? 

Nelson. Several reasons. I can't ex- 
plain. I am in trouble— money matters. 

Kitty. I'm no grafter, I'll stick. 

Nelson. No. 

Kitty. (Goes to him.) You mean 
you're going to quit? 
Nelson. Yes. 

Kitty. You can't! Not now. 1 can't 
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let you go. I love you. (Puts her arms 
about him.) 

Nelson. (Gets away.) I never de- 
ceived you, never from the first gave you 
the right to — 

Kitty. Oh, I know what I was to you, 
but I don't care. 1 know you don't care 
for me that way. It used to make me 
mad, but I don't mind even that any 
more. I know you'll go some time, but 
not yet 1 can't let you! 1 just — can't. 

Nelson. I think that you exaggerate 
your feelings. 

Kitty. You're sore because she knows, 
but I tell you it wasn't my fault! 

Nelson. I know it. 

Kitty. You needn't fool yourself. She 
won't forgive you. 

Nelson. No. 

Kitty. Then why can't we go on, just 
the same as wc have for two years? I'll 
be good. I won't look at any other man. 
I won't drink, not even a cocktail, if you 
say so. I can't let you go ! Oh, my God, 
how hard you are! 

Nelson. It must end. Had I known 
how you felt, it would have ended long 
ago. Here. (He takes out pocket book, 
selecting several bills.) I am not able 
to do what I would like. I can't afford 
any more. (He puts the bills into her 
hand.) 

Kitty. (Rises.) Keep your damned 
money! (She throws it on the floor so 
that the bills scatter.) You can't treat me 
like that ! You can't throw ine down ! 

Nelson. Kitty! It's bad enough. Don't 
make it worse. 

Kitty. You're a man! Something's 
coming to you I What wrong have you 
done her! She's a lady— and I'm — noth- 
ing; but it's my heart you arc hurting; 
it was only her pride. 

Nelson. I can't listen to you. I am 
sorry, good-by. 

Kmv. (Stops him as he starts up.) 
Wait! If you go like this now, when 
you don't have to go at all, I'll get square, 
111— 

Nelson. Don't make a fool of your- 
self. 

KmY. I'll make a fool of you. If you 
quit me like this, like I was a dog*, when 
I've done nothing, I'll get you! I will! 
I'll get you some way, if it's the last thing 
I ever do. 

Nelson. Good-by ! 

Kitty. No! No! (She clings to him.) 
Don't get me mad 1 Don't make me hate 
you ! Don't leave me all alone ! You 
don't know ! You don't know how hard 
it is! Charles! Charles! (He unclasps 
her hands, as gently as he can. She falls 
sobbing wildly into chair. He exits. For 
a moment she is racked by wild weeping, 
then she rises and her face grows set and 
hard.) Damn him! (She starts unstead- 
ily and, once more sobbing, turns back and 
picks up all the money she threw away- 
hunting about, creeping on her hands and 
knees until she has it all. She rises and 
again starts, then stops, and returns to 
mirror— takes a powder puff from her 
vanity bag, sighs, goes quickly to door 
and draws curtains. Just at this moment 
the elevator comes down. The door opens 
and Kenneth steps out. They meet face 
to face. She steps back as she sees him. 
on her face a sudden determination. 
Kenneth eyes her with admiration. As 
he passes her she deliberately drops her 



gold vanity bag at his feet, then steps 
back. He stoops and picking it up raises 
hat and holds the bag out to her.) 

Kitty. Thank you. (They stand to- 
gether. Just inside reception room.) 

Kenneth. Not at all. Pretty little 
trick, isn't it? 

Kitty. Do you think so, Mr.— Mr. 
Nelson? 

Kenneth. (Pleased and surprised.) 
You know me? 

Kitty. How silly of me! But I have 
heard so much about you I feel like we 
were old friends. 

Kenneth. That's a good way to feet 
Who has been talking about me? 

Kitty. Billy Webb. 

Kenneth. You know Billy? 

Kitty. Yes, of course. (She eyes him 
shamelessly.) 

Kenneth. Then we don't need an in- 
troduction, do wc, Miss — ? 

Kitty. May— Kitty May. 

Kenneth. Cute little name, isn't it? 

Kitty. Silly boy! Well, I must be 
going. 

Kenneth. Anywhere special? 
Kitty. (Turns at door.) I haven't 
had my lunch yet. 

Kenneth. How will Sherry's hit you? 
Kitty. Fine. 

Kenneth. Come on! (They exit to 
hall and out. Kilty clinging to his arm 
and laughing up into his face.) 

The action shifts to a Bohemian 
hotel where Kenneth has made his 
home. One month has elapsed since his 
luncheon with Kitty. He is madly in 
love with her, and determined to marry 
her. Meanwhile her old father, Jim 
Garrity, whom she passes off as her 
chauffeur, and Dick Le Roy pluck Ken- 
neth according to all the rules of the 
game, much to the distress of Potter, 
the old family butler, who, at Mrs. Nel- 
son's request, has followed Kenneth to 
his new abode. Kitty fails to under- 
stand Kenneth, who is a bird of strange 
feather among her Broadway compan- 
ions. "I wonder what you really think 
of me," she asks. 

Kenneth. (Ardently.) You know. 

Kitty. No, really 1 don't. You sec 
you are only a boy, and I guess the girl's 
you've known are a whole lot different 
from me. 

Kenneth. (Bends over her chair.) 
Not one of them so pretty. 

Kitty. I'm serious. Those girls, they 
wouldn't one of them come here, to your 
home, like this. 

Kenneth. I may be young, but I'm 
not so foolish as not to know that the nar- 
row little world I lived in wasn't real life 
at all. That's why I got out of it. 

Kitty. Are you sorry'? (Looks up at 
him.) 

Kenneth. Sorry I met you! You are 
right when you say you are different. You 
know the real world! That is why I am 
afraid. 

Kitty. Afraid? 

Kenneth. Of you. I am nobody. I've 
never done anything in all my life — never 
even wanted to until I met you. I love 
you. 

Kitty. You're like all the rest, (She 
rises.) I thought I could trust you! 



Kenneth. I want you to marry me. 
(She looks at him for a moment, then 
goes over to the couch and sits. In an- 
other moment she begins to laugh nerv- 
ously.) What is it, dear? 

Kitty. It's— it's funny. I didn't know 
it would be so funny ! 

Kenneth. (Sits on couch beside her.) 
You knew I loved you ? 

Kitty. Yes. 

Kenneth. You must have known I 
would ask you to marry me. 

Kitty. No, I didn't! I didn't! 

Kenneth. But you will? 

Kitty. Marry you? (She turns on the 
couch so that she faces him.) Kitty May 
marry Charles Nelson's son? I'd like to 
do it, but I can't. I haven't got the nerve. 

Kenneth. Why? 

Kjtty. Reasons enough. One of them 
is we couldn't live, you couldn't earn ten 
dollars a week, and your mother wouldn't 
stand for me. 

Kenneth. She would! She will when 
she knows you, when she finds out all 
about you. 

Kitty. I guess not, Kenneth. She 
wouldn't stand for me, even if I had al- 
ways been a good girl, and she'd soon 
find out that I haven't. 

Kenneth. (In horror.) What are you 
saying, Kitty? (He rises.) Why did 
you say that? 

Kitty. Because it's true, and I'm tired 
of lying. You ask me to marry you. I 
had to (ell you why I couldn't. That's 
the reason. 

Kenneth. I don't believe it. 

Kitty. You're a dear boy. (She rises.) 
I'm almost sorry now I ever knew you. 
(For a moment she is perfectly honest.) 

Kenneth. (Sinks onto couch.) You! 
Oh, my God! 

Kitty. Anybody but you would have 
known it, Kenneth. I've known it so long 
myself that I didn't ever expect to be 
ashamed of it again, but somehow 1 am, 
right now. 

Kenneth. I knew you were different, 
that you went around and had a gay time, 
but I— I didn't know. 

Kitty. That's why I got to like you, 
I guess, because I didn't want to like 
you. You'd better keep away from me, 
boy! Quick! Right now ! You'd better 
put me out ! 

Kenneth. I — can't. 

Kitty. All right. (She pulls herself 
together and her face hardens.) All 
right. I guess I needn't he a fool. No- 
body ever did much for me. I tried to 
do more for you, just now, than I ever 
thought I'd do for anybody. 

Kenneth. What can I do? 

Kitty. Nothing, any more than I could 
when I was a kid. There are some things 
you can't change, and I didn't have a 
chance. You are in trouble, now, because 
you didn't know what a rotten joke life 
is. I didn't know it either— once. I was 
working— cash girl in a big store. I 
wasn't sixteen, and a rich man came 
along and— 

KENNETn. (Rises.) Damn him! 

Kitty. (Fiercely.) Some day I am 
going to tell you who that man was. ( The 
telephone bell on the table rings. They 
turn toward it. It rings again.) 

Kenneth. Hello! No. No. Not at 
home. No! I won't see anybody. (He 
rings off.) My sister. 
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Alice arrives with her fiance. Both 
start to leave at once when they sec 
Kitty. They arc joined by Nelson. 

Nelson. Take Alice home, Tom. 
(Tom and Alice go. Alice looking back 
at them nervously. Nelson turns in a cold 
fury oh Kenneth.) How dare you intro- 
duce your sister to this — woman? 

Kenneth. What right have you to in- 
sult this lady? 

Kitty. Huh I 

Nelson. I must have a talk with 
you. Kenneth. Will you come to me to- 
night? 

Kenneth. No. If you talk to mc at 
all it must be here, before the lady who 
is to be my wife. 

Nelson. Your wife? (After a pause, 
turns to Kitty hoarsely.) You said you 
would "get me." and I think you have. 

Kenneth. You know her? 

Kitty. Does he know me! (.She rises.) 
Do you know why that man would 
rather see you dead than married to me ? 
Because he knows just what I am. Do 
you know how he knows ? Do you ? Be- 
cause he's the man who made me the thing 
he sneers at now I 

Kenneth. (To his father.) You! (To 
Kitty.) You! 

Kitty. Yes, yes, yes! (Kenneth raises 
his arm and strikes his father a hard 
blow across the face with his open hand. 
Nelson looks at him for a moment, then 
leans heavily on chair by table. His head 
falls forward. In the perfect stillness his 
sobs are heard. Kitty laughs, a nervous, 
hysterical laugh, ending in tears. The 
anger dies out of Kenneth's face and is 
replaced by horror and shame.) 

Kenneth. My — my father! My father! 

Kitty. You love him, in spite of what 
he did. I know. I loved him in spite of 
what he did, and he left me as if I were 
a dog! 

Kenneth. Don't ! Don't ! 
Nelson. Kenneth, do you care to come 
with me? 

Kenneth. No, I can't But I— I'm 
sorry I did— that. 

Nelson. The day will come when both 
you and I will be brave enough to be 
glad you did— that. That blow is going 
to give mc back my son. It is going to 
open your eyes, and make you give up 
this life and this woman. 

Kitty. (To Kenneth.) You said you 
didn't blame me — that no decent man 
could blame me! 

Kenneth. Hush! It is all right, Kitty. 
You are going to be my wife. 

Nelson. You have no money. I am 
not going to give you any. I am going 
to see that your mother does not. You 
want to be married, you two young peo- 
ple? Very well. You must work, Ken- 
neth—and you, Kitty— you must wait. 

Kitty. Ill wait. 

Nelson. (Smiles sadly.) Kitty, you 
don't know how. (He turns to Kenneth.) 
You are going to do a lot of thinking, 
beginning right now. You are going to 
remember, not so much that it was I 
who gave you the life you are wasting, 
but the love we always had for one 
another. What real friends we used to 
t«, from the time you could first toddle 
along with your chubby little hand 
in mine. You are KoinK to remember 
that I worked hard to k'r.itify every wish 



of your heart and that you repaid mc 
with a blow. That is going to hurt, that 
memory, but in the end it is going to 
open your eyes. 

Kittv. I love you, Kenneth, honest, 1 
do. 

Nelson. Then, when you see things 
quite clearly, you can come back to me, 
all the more easily because of my fault, 
and we can be then not so much father 
and son as two men who have learned to 
forgive one another, who have learned to 
be ashamed of the rotten things they have 
done, (//r turns and goes, shutting the 
door quietly after him. Kenneth has 
bowed his head on the table. Kilty slowly 
tears her handkerchief to pieces.) 

In the last act, three weeks later, 
Kenneth is in dire financial straits. 
Neither his father, who has recouped 
part of his fortune, nor his mother will 
come to his aid as long as he clings 
to the idea of marrying Kitty. As he 
goes to pawn his last piece of jewelry, 
Dick Le Roy enters and asks Kitty to 
go away with him. He teaches her a 
new song and paints an alluring picture 
of their success in vaudeville. The two 
dance together, and Kitty is persuaded 
to leave her now penniless lover. 

Kitty. It's going to be fun, Dick! It's 
going to be fun ! 

Dick. Sure it is. Don't leave nothin' 
valuable. 

Kitty.' Leave that to me. 

Dick. (Calm and collected.) Him and 
me's about the same size. 

Kirrv. He's got some nice shirt studs. 
(She opens drawer, throwing things out 
recklessly until she finds them.) Here! 
(Dick pockets them.) I guess I've a right 
to get something. You needn't be afraid. 

Dick. I should worry. Get some 
towels, kid, we'll need 'em for the dress- 
ing room. 

Kittv. All right. (She runs out into 
the bathroom. Dick selects a suit of Ken- 
neth's pajamas, some socks and a few 
other articles. As he goes down toward 
trunk, Kitty comes in with an arm full 
of towels, a rubber bath sponge, and 
Kenneth's bathrobe and slippers. Jim 
Garrity enters. They do not see him, 
but go to trunk and begin to pack the 
things.) Hurry up. 

Jim. (At door.) You forgot the 
piano. 

Kitty. Hello, there! (She locks trunk.) 
Come on. 

Dick. All ready? (He picks up one 
end of trunk.) 
Jim. Here! 
Kitty. Good -by ! 

Jim. You ain't going to leave me again, 
Kitty. What can I do? 

Kitty. I guess you can go to hell ! 
(She and Dick go laughing. Dick drag- 
ging the trunk. Jim, seriously distressed, 
sits in disgusted loneliness, then rises and 
goes sadly up to closet in bedroom, selects 
a coat, rest and hat from Kenneth's things 
and goes slowly back. Kenneth enters.) 

Kenneth. (Looks about.) What's 
this? 

Jim. Gone' Run awav with Dick Le 
Rov • 

Kenneth With Dick Lc Roy! Left 
me— fnr Pick Le Roy ! 



Jim. Yes. He's been playing for it 
for a week. (Kenneth sits by table laugh- 
ing bitterly, looking down at the money 
he brought in, in his hand. Jim, attracted 
by the bitterness of his laugh.) Kind of 
tough on you, but it was coming to you. 
She never sticks— she don't know how. 

Kenneth. What have I done— what 
have 1 done with my life! (He drops 
the money on the floor, hiding his face 
in his hands.) 

Jim. She's just the same with me, quits 
me cold, like this — then by and by she'll 
come back and give me all she's got! 

Kenneth. (Looks up.) Why should 
she give you anything? 

Jim. I'm her father. (Kenneth looks 
at him for a moment, then laughs bitter- 
ly.) Sure! She's ashamed to have the 
gentlemen know it, so she takes me on 
as a servant when she's kecpin' house 
with one of 'em. 

Kenneth. One of them? Good God! 
(He springs up f ) One of them! Has 
there been more than one? 

Jim. The first one was when she was 
about sixteen. 

Kenneth. I know. 

Jim. Workin' in a store on Twenty- 
third street 
Kenneth. Yes. 

Jim. He weren't a bad sort He'd a 
married her, I think, only he died.' 
Kenneth. No! No! He didn't die I 
Jim. Sure he did. I was to his fu- 
neral. Fine, big feller, name Livingstone 
—Big Sam Livingstone. Then there was 
Ben— 

Kenneth. Don't I Ha, ha, hat Ha, 
ha! Don't! It's funny. It's too funny. 
Don't tell me any more! 

Jim. She's drifted around, sort of, for 
the last two years. She's a bit older than 
she lets on, but she never makes anything. 
She's smart, but she's always on the move. 
I think a lot of Kitty. She ain't always 
been very good to me. 

Kenneth. She never struck you, did 
she? She never struck you? 

Jim. No, she wouldn't do that (Ken- 
neth laughs again, hysterically.) Well, 
I got to go look for a job, I guess, till 
she drifts back again. Jobs is hard to 
get nowadays. All I know is driving a 
cab an' these damned taxis — 

Kenneth. Here! (He stoops and picks 
up the money he dropped to floor and 
holds it out. Jim takes it, wondering 
and slou-ly counts it.) 

Jim. Twenty-five dollars. You ain't a 
bad sort. Thank you. Sayt Go home, 
kid! 

Kenneth. No! Nol 

Jim. Home's a swell place, boy. You'll 
know it when you get old, like me, and 
ain't got one. 

When the full meaning of all that 
has happened dawns upon Kenneth he 
makes up his mind to put an end to his 
own life. He starts to write a note to 
his mother, when she suddenly enters- 
Divining his intention, she makes des- 
perate efforts to hold him. Overcom- 
ing her pride, she sends a cry of dis- 
tress over the telephone to his father. 
Mr. Nelson arrives just in time to save 
his son. Thus father and son as well 
as husband and wife are again recon- 
ciled. 
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FORBES-ROBERTSON'S ADIEU TO 



THE greatest of living actors 
in the English tongue has de- 
cided to bid farewell to the 
stage. His swan-song, heard 
in Chicago, in New York, and 
in other American cities, will have 
many variations. For Sir Johnston 
Forbes- Robertson will recapitulate once 
more all his great successes before he 
retires. New York has thronged to 
sec him in "Mice and Mine," in the 
dramatization of Kipling's "The Light 
that Failed," in* "Ca?sar and Cleo- 
patra," and, above all, in "llamlct." 
For it is with "Hamlet" that the name 
of the actor will l>c most intimately as- 
sociated in the memories of playgoers. 
Hamlet, as Forbes-Robertson himself 
points out in the New York Rcviezv, 
is a universal type : "Hamlet," he says, 
in an interview, "will always be what 
he is, a human document of tremendous 
importance. There is a little of Ham- 
let in every one of us, and his message 
to-day is just as important as it ever 
was. The same great issues threaten 
humanity to-day that faced Hamlet and 
wrecked his life. The identical situa- 
tion in which he finds himself in the 
play could not be duplicated in modern 
life, but the question of suicide is one 
that worries the minds of millions of 
people. Not a day passes but countless 
people ask themselves, as Hamlet did, 
whether it is better to bear those ills 
we have than fly to others that wc 
know not of." Forbes-Robertson ac- 
cepts the theory of Frank Harris who 
claims that in Hamlet Shakespeare por- 
trayed himself. 

We shall always recall Sir Johnston, 
remarks the inter- 
viewer in the Revieic, 
as he is to-day, at the 
full height of his pow- 
ers, a figure noble and 
impressive among the 
players of his genera- 
tion, a man of the 
highest character, cul- 
ture, broad-minded, 
quick in his sympa- 
thies, possessing in 
abundance the artistic 
temperament necessary 
to histrionic success, — 
and the greatest Ham- 
let since Booth. So 
closely is the figure of 
the actor identified 
with his most cele- 
brated interpretation 
that Mr. Montrose J. 
Moses actually discov- 
ers a startling personal 
resemblance l>etween 
Sir Johnston and the 
Prince of Denmark. 
Pacing the floor of his 
room as nervously as 
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Hamlet ever did the ramparts of Elsi- more visionary. There is a world-worn 



norc or the halls of the castle, one 
sees in the actor that intensive spirit- 
ual quality, that activity from within, 
always found in highly sensitized per- 
sons. There is, Mr. Moses asserts in the 
New York Times, a light in the eye, 
which burns deep rather than shines 




TIIK l.KKATEST HAMLET 01 

l.LSH STACK 

Forbes-Robertson ia considered to be without 
match on the English-speaking mate in tbe por- 
trajral of Shakespeare's most complex anil contra- 
dictory hero. 



look on the face of Forbes-Robertson; 
when he smiles it is as tho the indulgence 
of a moment's humor had given way to 
the more accustomed manner of serious- 
ness. He talks with abounding hope for 
the future ; he is alive to the issue of the 
present. But there is a reminiscent as- 
pect to the actor which is closer to him. 
The very sound of his voice comes from 
within, a rich, sepulchral tone ; he breathes 
deep when speaking, as tho parting with 
something of himself. Hamlet had the 
nervousness of the philosophic mind, 
something of its aloofness. So has Forbes- 
Bobertson. At the hotel I saw before mc 
a Hamlet in gray cutaway and white 
spats. As we talked, his hands, in gesture, 
in repose, conveyed his feeling. Tall and 
lean, loosely knit in movement, he paced 
up and down with long strides: now he 
would lean against the wall with folded 
arms: again he would glance out of the 
window, giving one the feeling that he 
was dimly conscious of your presence, 
but thoroly aware of your question." 

In spite of these Hamlet-like qual- 
ities. Sir Johnston is by no means a 
pessimist. He believes in the modern 
drama and joyfully envisages the re- 
treat of the Puritan before the advance 
of the theater as a social agent. Every- 
thing, he declares, is now much more 
advanced than it was thirty years ago. 
"1 came in on the era of Tom Taylor 
and Robertson — at the very height of 
what has proved to be the beginning 
outwardly; there is a mobility to the 0 { , ne realistic movement. There are 
mouth that is austere and at times a | wavs developments in the theater, ex- 
sadly ironical. pcriments of varied sorts. But there 

"Beneath the transparency of his eyes, have not been many radical changes^ 
dark shadows make the expression even Life means more to the dramatist, and 

the plays arc more 
alive than they used 
to be. I think that 
nowadays I hear more 
of the theater as an 
educator, but the func- 
tions of the theater 
have not changed — it 
is the mental attitude 
toward the theater 
that has changed." 
The functions of the 
theater, in the opinion 
of its greatest Eng- 
lish exponents on the 
boards, as outlined to 
Mr. Moses, is to enter- 
tain, not to amuse. 
The one word includes 
the other and yet 
means philosophically 
so much more. The 
stage, the actor thinks, 
is decidedly the proper 
medium for the adver- 
tizing of certain ideas; 
it should represent life 
in its manifold com- 
plexities. 




THE LIGHT FAILS. BUT THE ENH IS HAPPY 
Kipling'* story has been adapted to the needs ol American audiences by the addi- 
tion of a happy ending. l orbes-Kobcrtion must think highly of the play, because he 
makes it part of his swan-song. 
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BERNARD SHAW WRITES A FABLE 
FOR CHRISTIANS 



THERE were those who felt 
not long ago that Bernard 
Shaw's bright candle was 
flickering to its finish. Then 
came "Fanny's First Play," 
with Shaw as bright as ever. Now 
again the candle flares up with new 
brilliance. In his new play, "Andro- 
clcs and the Lion." that has startled, 
shocked and amused all London, Ber- 
nard Shaw not only surpasses his old 
wit but strikes a new note. We knew, 
as one critic remarks. Mr. Shasv's 
sympathies for animals, but little sus- 
pected so keen an understanding of 
the realities of Christianity. The play, 
another writer remarks, is not merely 
interesting; it is positively exciting. 
As usual, Mr. Shaw keeps his critics 
guessing. To some the play, described 
by the author as a "Fable for Chris- 
tians," is merely a farce; to others it 
possesses the profoundest human sig- 
nificance. Some regard the play as 
offensive; to others it is a reverent 
presentation of the basic doctrines of 
the Nazarcne. If, remarks the Daily 
Chronicle, one were to imagine a free 
skit on "The Sign of the Cross" and 
"Quo Vadis," with little glimpses of 
tremendously earnest reality peeping 
out at every turn, and over the whole 
a well-spread tangled net of typical 
Shavian argument, one would get a 
surface view of Mr. Shaw's fable play. 
"Androeles ami the Lion." as produced 

at the St. James's 

Theater. Bernard 
Shaw's play, se- 
verely remarks the 
London Times, is 
not founded on a 
Bible story. But. 
as a matter of 
fact, it deals with 
subjects and with 
thoughts far more 
intensely spiritual 
and sacred than 
anything in Mr. 
Parker's version 
of the Old Testa- 
ment story, and at 

the same time de- 
liberately and con- 
stantly aims at 
provoking uproari- 
ous mirth. 



"It makes no dif- 
ference that Mr. 
Shaw doei not laugh 
or expect his audi- 
ence to laugh at the 
sacred names and 
words and prayers 
that he puts into tbc 
mouths of his Chris- 
tians. The mistake 
that he makes is to 
think that it is seem- 



ly to follow up each of the sacred lines 
with a line of comic relief, which is prac- 
tically what he, and his Christians, and his 
Romans, and his lion, arc doing all 
through the play. The effect of that can 
only be to make his audience feel uncom- 
fortable, as Mr. Shaw no doubt knows 
perfectly well." 

The Academy wonders whether 
Shaw has been jeering at Christianity 
or fulfilling a very noble office in dem- 
onstrating that Christianity, as an or- 
ganized endeavor, has never yet been 
practised ; that its organized exposition 
is the one thing on this earth of which 
we can emphatically say that it is not 
Christian, whatever other strange thing 
it be; and that Christianity depends on 
its individual exponents, who are de- 
nounced as dangerous and offensive 
men as truly now as ever at any time. 
A radical religious publication, the 
Christian Commonwealth, on the other 
hand, takes up the cudgels for Shaw. 
The action, we arc told, moves with 
such swiftness, broken by no long 
waits — for the play is not divided into 
acts — that one has the sensation of 
watching a continuous flow of events 
which tighten the tension until, toward 
the end, one finds oneself breathing 
more quickly and rising, so to speak, 
on tiptoe, to see the conclusion. 

"From the first fearsome roar of the 
poor suffering lion on the edge of the 
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Instead of devouring tbc {'hriman Androc leu. Sh»»'» lion joyfully embrace* the tailor who once 
in the desert removed a tborn from hit paw. 



jungle, at the rise of the curtain, to that 
magnificent beast's loving exit with An- 
droeles at the close, the spectator's facul- 
ties arc stimulated into wakefulness, and 
receive a succession of sharp prods, so 
that relaxation is impossible. And the 
stimulus is not applied to one faculty only. 
One laughs— one laughs immoderately ; 
but several times the fineness of feeling, 
the really deep beauty and truth, and the 
driving passion behind the play give one 
a strangled sensation in the throat It is 
a baptism of fire for the spirit ; it gives 
one the rejuvenation of grateful laughter 
and the brimming up (tho not the over- 
flow) of the fount of tears; but it puz- 
zles and torments the intellect." 

The Standard appreciates Shaw as 
the Puck of the Theater. Half hidden 
behind the curtain of a box on the 
right-hand side of the stage. Mr. Shaw 
watched with a satiric smile the effect 
of his play on the audience. It is a 
smile, the writer goes on to say, about 
equally compounded of kindliness, con- 
tempt and sheer love of mischief, and it 
exactly expresses the frame of mind 
which makes Mr. Shaw's later plays at 
once delightful and irritating. 

" 'Androeles and the Lion' is. really, an 
enormously clever insult thrown in the 
face of the British people, or, at least, of 
that section which annoys Mr. Shaw by 
its stodginess and prejudice. The period 
is some time after Domitian. but needless 
to say Imperial Rome is only modern 
London in fancy dress. The Roman 
dandy is really the 
'nut' of Pallmal! in 
a toga, and the ear- 
ly Christian martyrs 
arc any people you 
can think of with 
a kick against the 
' existing order of 
things. They resem- 
ble militant suffra- 
gists as much as 
anything, and there 
arc undoubted traces 
in the dialog of Mr. 
Shaw's newspaper 
polemics against the 
Government and the 
'Cat and Mouse' Act. 
The play, in fact, is 
a pamphlet in dra- 
matic form setting 
forth Mr. Shaw's 
reasons for holding 
that man. and the 
Englishman in par- 
ticular, is a very 
ridiculous animal. 

"The old fable of 
Androeles, as given 
by Aulus Gellius, is 
retained in its main 
outlines as the flimsy 
framework of this 
elaborate squib. The 
curtain rises on the 
agonies of the lion, 
a wonderful creature 
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of a mild vegetarian sort of countenance, 
roaring with the pain of the thorn in his 
foot as gently as any sucking dove, and 
occasionally rolling a pathetic eye in the 
direction of Mr. Shaw's box. Androclcs 
nears the lion's den in company with his 
wife, a red-haired shrew who is very 
angry because she has had to leave her 
comfortable home on account of her hus- 
band's religion. She loudly complains 
that Giristians are the 'lowest of the 
low.' Androclcs, a deliriously mild pro- 
fessor of the faith — with some gift, how- 
ever, of repartee — reminds her that in his 
unrcgenerate days he was a toper. 'I 
could forgive that,' she replies. 'I can un- 
derstand a man being addicted to drink, 
but I can't understand his being addicted 
tc Christianity,' and so on and so forth. 
Then the lion emerges, and Androcles, 
trembling for his life, performs his feat 
of surgery, afterwards waltzing joyously 
about the stage with the King of Beasts." 

The action shifts to imperial Rome, 
where a party of Christians have just 
atrived for the next performance at 
the Coliseum. There are all types of 
Christians, from the fair patrician and 
intellectual Lavina to hermits in sheep- 
skin coats and a squalid little wretch 
whose Christianity has been chiefly dis- 
played in what Androclcs calls a gay 
time in the way of robbing temples. 
"The militant suffragist flavor is very 
strongly marked just now. The Roman 
Captain is on good terms with his 
prisoners, but warns them that now 
they arc at Rome the license allowed 
on the march cannot be permitted. 
Above all there can be no singing of 
those profane and blasphemous hymns. 
'But they march better for it. Captain.' 
says the comic Centurion, whom Mr. 
Shaw conceives as a kind of sergeant. 
'Yes, that's true,' admits the Captain. 
'An exception may be made to the 
march tunc of "Onward. Christian 
Soldiers." The words, however, must 
be altered, and I suggest the substitu- 
tion of 'Throw them to the lions.' " 

"Then follows an exchange of Shavian 
argument between Lavinia and the hand- 
some Captain, who suggests that the 
whole trouble might be overcome by cast- 




THE NOBLEST AND MOST AMUSING 
STAGE ANIMAL OF MODERN DAYS 



Shaw's lion, a* a critic points out, is a jolly 
creature. He is not a sentimentalist like Maetcr< 
linclt'a dog, nor a shrew tike the cat; he is not 
so portentous as Wagner's dragon, as self-immo- 
lating as Brunhildc's horse or as obviously comk 
as a pantomime donkey. 

ing a little incense on the altar of the 
gods. 'If you can't cast incense as a mat- 
ter of conviction,' he pleads, 'you might 
at least do it as a matter of good taste.' 
He points out the absurdity of suggesting 
that there is any persecution in the dis- 
ciplinary measures taken by the Govern- 
ment. 'In throwing you to the lions the 
Divine Emperor is merely upholding the 
interests of religion.' he explains. 'Of 
course, if you were to throw him to the 
lions thai might be called persecution.' 

"Then comes the scene in the "wings' 
oi the Coliseum, where the Christians arc 
awaiting their fate amid the bustle of a 



very modern sort of theater, the call-boy 
rushing in announcing the next 'turn,' and 
the acting manager full of anxiety lest 
anything should happen to spoil the show. 
It is spoiled, in a sense, by the old war- 
rior Ferrovius. Aware of his weakness, 
he has decided to enter the arena unarmed 
and without harness. But once in, the 
old fighting spirit comes on him resist- 
lessly, and he kills no fewer than six 
first-rate gladiators, much to the delight 
of Divus Cxsar himself, who in delight 
pardons all the other Christians, and an- 
nounces himself as a protector to a creed 
which can produce such swordsmen." 

One victim, however, has to be 
found, and poor Androcles, as a Greek 
and tailor, is selected. The lion, of 
course, spares him and together they 
wander through the mazes of the cir- 
cus, senators and courtiers fleeing in 
terror from them. Domitian himself 
bounds from pillar to post with the 
lion after him, and is only safe when 
he embraces Androcles with affection. 
But, the writer goes on to say. having 
given the public its fill of amusement, 
Mr. Shaw proceeds to puncture its hide 
with little pins of sarcasm. 

"Poor Ferrovius is in an agony of self- 
abasement. While others arc calling him 
a hero, he denounces himself as a rene- 
gade, and, having been false to "the god 
that is to be,' he decides to serve 'the god 
that is,' and accepts the Emperor's offer 
of a post in the Praetorian guards. 

"Lavinia, too, while in the moment of 
danger she docs not blanch, seems to be 
far from an orthodox Christian. She is, 
in fact, just a mouthpiece of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. Spintho, the disreputable 
fanatic, the author claims to be no mali- 
cious invention of his own but a char- 
acter easily to be paralleled in the records 
of the Fathers of the Church. So far as 
it is anything. 'Androcles and the Lion' is 
a protest against any kind of persecu- 
tion." 

According to the London Nation, 
Shaw designed to write a play on 
Young Christianity coming athwart 
Old Paganism, and, like all fresh 
things, half routing the ancient faith 
and being half-defeated by it. 



HOW THE DRAMA LEAGUE IS ORGANIZING 



IF A RECORD had been kept of 
the various societies for the im- 
provement of the stage that arose 
— and sat suddenly down again — 
in the last few years in New 
York alone, it would show that every- 
thing about the theater, from the morals 
of plays to the methods of ticket-selling, 
has been under fire. There is not a de- 
tail in the theatrical business that has 
not been declared ripe for reform by 
reformers enough to start a club. The 
American public is ready to do any- 
thing to the theater except stay away 
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from it. This happy exception keeps 
the theater going on much as before, 
while the societies die from over-ex- 
ertion in uplift. Meanwhile one so- 
ciety, the Drama League of America, 
has spread from a suburb of Chicago 
over every State in the Union, and into 
Canada, has 80.000 members in Amer- 
ica, and now invades England, largely 
because it has shifted the point o'f at- 
tack and uplifted the audience. 

It is absurd, thinks this reasonable 
body, according to Clayton Hamilton in 
Vogue, to ignore the commercial as- 



pect of the theater. Shakespeare did 
not. nor Moliere, each being a success- 
ful actor-manager who gave his public 
what it wanted enough to pay for, this 
being after all the crude but convincing 
way of showing what one wants. The 
only way of getting good plays from 
the uentlemt-n who represent Shake 
peare and Moliere jn America to-day 
is to convince them that there are 
enough people ready to go to such plays 
as to make their production worth 
while. The audience must be edu- 
cated not only as to the value of plays 
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but as to its own duties as a 
supporter as well as an uplifter. 

The Drama League, whose 
earlier activities have been 
noted in Current Opinion, 
proceeds on the plan that an 
audience has power for good 
in 'proportion as it is organized: 
that if the great body of citi- 
zens who spend money to see 
plays could know beforehand 
what they were to see, they 
could act more wisely in the 
purchase of tickets; and if. 
knowing that a play was to he 
produced likely to need what 
some of the best plays do — 
support from friends of art in 
the critical second week of its 
run — they could offer that sup- 
port as a body, it would be more 
effective than if offered as 
well-meaning individuals. All 
this can be done and it has been 
done for three years with in- 
creasingly good results by the 
League's bulletin system. With- 
in three days of a first perform- 
ance in the various producing 
centers, the play is attended by 
a volunteer committee, meant to 
be representative of a good au- 
dience — authors or playwrights, 
business or professional men 
and those who simply like to sec 
a pood play. They do not ac- 
cept free seats. Within a day 
or two the report is ready to 
mail to members, a detailed statement 
under heads such as General Ideas, 
Plot. Dialog, Production, and so on, 
the form flexible enough to give a con- 
cise statement of what sort of a play 
it is, how acted, and how staged. 
That is, the report is mailed if the play 
is recommended to the attention and 
support of the League. Otherwise the 
committee says nothing. It never cen- 
sures, apparently following out the 
principle that the hiss is an imported 
institution, the American alternatives 
being applause or silence. 

No one is under obligation to attend 
recommended plays, but that people do 
so is proved from a recent post-card 
referendum in Chicago, showing that 
678 members and their friends were in- 
duced to purchase 17.182 tickets for 
the fifteen plays bulletined. This was 40 
per cent, of the plays attended; 95445 
reports were sent out there. Phila- 
delphia bulletined 60 per cent., a larger 
proportion than other centers. Num- 
bers like these show that the League is 
already a factor in the theatrical situa- 
tion, and in smaller cities often the de- 
termining factor. It believes in real 
theater-parties, to tunc up entire au- 
diences to appreciation of a play and 
communicate an inspiring effect to the 
actors. A Drama League theater- 
party, as a speaker at the last annual 
convention expressed it. arrive- in time 
to sec the curtain rise ami ItayS till 




SI1K HAS MORE POWER THAN THE ENGLISH CENSOR 

Tli!» lady. Mr*. A. Starr Brat. i» the president of the 
Drama League, a national organisation which firmly takes into 
hand the American drama. Until the present the l eague either 
approved of plays as worthy by issuing a bulletin o( recommenda- 
tion, or condemned unworthy play* by ii* silence. In spile of 
newspaper reports to the contrary, the League will maintain its 
policy of contemptuous silence toward the play* it condemn*. 



For this bulletin sen-ice, to- 
gether with many advantages 
such as study courses, or advice 
from specialists on selecting 
plays for amateurs, members 
pay one dollar a year. Anyone 
can join. The Secretary for 
the New York Center is Miss 
Laura V. Day, 6 East 44*" 
Street. New York City. Started 
in April. 1910. the outgrowth of 
a woman's club in a Chicago 
suburb, it had to stand up under 
the New York Sun's title of 
"The Drama League of Amer- 
ica — otherwise Evanston," and 
make way in spite of the fact 
that the Atlantic Seaboard, 
while willing that the course of 
cultural empire should west- 
ward take its way, hates dread- 
fully to sec it start there and 
come towards the East There 
are now centers at Ann Arbor, 
Athens. Atlanta, Boston, Bridge- 
port. Brooklyn, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Hartford, Jacksonville, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia. Ra- 
leigh. San Francisco. Superior, 
W ashington, and one recently 
formed in New York City by 
uniting over 30 separate so- 
cieties. Its latest development 
is its impending invasion of 
England. Two years ago the 
Poetry Society of England had 



it falls, goes to sec the plav. quiets the already interested itself s^ongly in 
inopportune laugh, leads the due ap- the work of the League. Lord Ave- 
plausc. and by its sane and thoughtful bury, t L i ord ^ D 1 unsan y- 
attitude helps the play to success. In 
short, it seems to afford such a claque 
as there might lie in Plato's Republic 
should that up-to-date ancient license 
any theater at all. 




Fh«offTapti by Alme I*iT*mt 

HOLDING THE CENTER OF THE 
DRAMATIC I1ATTI.EFIELD 
William II. ttliss is the chairman of the New 
York Center of tin- Dtaina l.eiguc. Starting in a 
small Chicago suburb, the League has established 
branches in almost every state of the I'nion. 



Ictt, John Galsworthy, wished for it 
in England, or at least an interchange 
of reports between this and the Poetry 
Society there. Now the Wcstminslcr 
Gazette not only describes the work 
of the American society and outlines 
its history, but strongly advises its 
acclimatization in London and the 
provinces. The censor still looms large 
in Britain, and there are too many 
stage societies in London that seem to 
have only one rule of selection — to pro- 
duce anything the censor turns down, 
with the result that some appallingly 
dull plays have been made to die on 
their feet instead of perishing decently 
in the dark. The writer exhibits an 
alarm so far not felt by American 
critics of the Drama League. 

"American women arc commonly sup- 
posed to be prudish, and it might be 
feared that under the circumstances the 
working of the League, tho it would op- 
erate against the simply erotic forms of 
entertainment — and in that respect be 
preferable to our censorship — would also 
follow the lines of our censorship and 
exhibit an extravagant terror of indeli- 
cacy in the treatment of serious sub- 
jects. Certainly there would be some, if 
not great, danger of this if the Drama 
League were founded in England. So 
far M I can judge, the American League 
is broad-minded." 
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WHY THE APE-LIKE PROGENITOR OF MAN MUST HAVE 
WALKED INSTEAD OF CLIMBING TREES 



SO insistent have zoologists 
been in pronouncing our ape- 
like ancestors arboreal that a 
whole literature has grown up 
respecting the tendencies we 
derive through these tree-climbing pro- 
pensities. Thus "field fear" or the 
disease called technically agrophobia is 
said to be a survival of the instinct 
for taking refuge in trees from the 
perils of the ground. This notion, 
like others connected with the arboreal 
theory of our ape-like ancestors, must 
be abandoned. The ape-like progenitor 
of man was a pedestrian. He walked 
wherever he wanted to go. Such is 
the conclusion of that distinguished 
British man of science, Professor R. I. 
Pocock, one of the illustrious living 
authorities on everything connected 
with what goes by the name of the 
"missing link." The world of zoolo- 
gists has been misled, like the world 
of anthropology, he says, by concen- 
trating attention upon the skull of the 
ape. The skulls that come to light 
from time to time, inspiring debate as 
to their human or animal character, 
still further divert attention from the 
true source of knowledge on this point. 
The structural differences between man 
and the ape are not confined to cranial 
characters like the prominence of the 
chin, the projection of the jaws, the 
size of the teeth and the cubic capacity 
of the brain case. All these vary con- 
siderably in different races of men. It 
is noticeable, on the other hand, that the 
hands and feet do not vary in man to 
quite the extent observable in the 
cranium. Professor Pocock enlarges 
on the subject in the London Outlook: 

"Many zoologists of the prc-Darwin- 
ian generation laid great stress upon the 
importance of the hands and feet in seek- 
ing to settle man's place in the animal 
kingdom; and, eager in their vanity to 
make the most of the differences and the 
least of the resemblances between man 
and ape, set the former aside by himself 
in an order named Bitnana, or two-hand- 
ed, and associated the ape with the mon- 
key in another order named Quadrumana. 
or four-handed. This classification, altho 
not admitted nowadays, very clearly ex- 
pressed the fundamental difference in 
function between the hands and feet of 
man which are respectively adapted for 
prehension and terrestrial locomotion, and 



the hands and feet of apes and monkeys 
which are primarily adapted for arboreal 
climbing. The human hand has a large 
and highly efficient thumb, and the foot a 
short great toe, closely juxtaposed to the 
others and not opposable to them. In the 
apes and monkeys the thumb is small and 
weak, and the great toe diverges from the 
inner side of the foot so that there is a 
wide space between it and the rest of the 
toes to which it is opposable. These dif- 
ferences in the structure of the extremi- 
ties are intimately connected with differ- 
ences in mode of life and in methods of 
locomotion between man on the one 
hand, and apes and monkeys on the other ; 
but, judging from the hands and feet 
alone, no one would suspect that there is 
also a very great difference in these re- 
spects between the apes and the monkeys 



Such, nevertheless, is the case, and 
the difference, which fits in with the 
modern view that the apes must be 
separated from the monkeys on struc- 
tural grounds, is full of significance 
when We attempt to understand the na- 
ture and mode of life of the "missing 
link." The probable characters of this 
extinct species, which is denominated 
an ape-like progenitor of man, have 
often been discussed from the purely 
anatomical standpoint. The majority 
of laymen who have considered the 
matter, and many zoologists who have 
not, take it for granted that this an- 
cestor of ours was essentially an ar- 
boreal animal. This conclusion, how- 
ever, is hardly borne out, affirms the 
eminent English scientist, by a study 
of the habits of living apes as compared 
with those of monkeys on the one hand 
and of man on the other. Let us see, 
then, what the apes have to reveal to 
us on this head: 

"The four existing kinds of apes — 
namely, the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang 
utan and gibbon — form, with man, a lit- 
tle group of mammals — the Anthropo- 
morpha— differing from the monkeys of 
Africa and Asia in certain structural fea- 
tures it is needless to enumerate here. 
Of the apes the gorilla is the most manlike 
on the whole— tho the chimpanzee runs him 
close in this respect— and the gibbon is the 
most monkey-like; and the differences be- 
tween the gibbon and the gorilla are al- 
most as important as those between the 
gorilla and man. Moreover, the 'links' 
between the gibbon and monkeys, and be- 



tween the fotir apes above enumerated, 
are 'missing,' just as the link between 
man and the ape is 'missing.' Setting 
aside the structural points, let us see 
wherein the chief differences between gib- 
bons and monkeys are shown by their 
habits. The monkeys are essentially 
quadrupedal animals adapted for climb- 
ing trees or rocks. Their legs are never 
actually shorter than their arms. They 
are able to stand erect, but very seldom 
walk on their legs, tho they can be taught 
to do so. When on the ground they 
habitually move like ordinary four-footed 
beasts, and when climbing they act in the 
same way. In true quadrupedal fashion 
they leap from one branch, stiffen and 
extend the tail in the air and alight on 
the upper side of another branch, first on 
their hands and then on their feet. And 
all the good leapers, be it noted, are fur- 
nished with a long tail. A gibbon on the 
contrary is tailless, has arms of prodi- 
gious length, and leaping powers of the 
feeblest kind. When passing from 
branch to branch he launches into the air 
with a weak 'take-off,' and, with a long 
arm upst retched, catches the bough aimed 
at, swinging his body beneath it. If he 
wishes to alight upon it he maintains the 
hold of his hand, and the weight of his 
body carries him round and up the other 
side of the branch, so that he comes down 
upon it in a sitting or standing posture. 
If, on the other hand, he wishes to pass 
on from the second branch, he quits his 
hold as his body passes beneath it, and 
is carried by its momentum towards the 
third branch, which he grasps with the 
other hand. Now the 'swinging' method 
of the gibbon and the 'leaping' method of 
the monkey are equally efficient means of 
speedily traversing a forest, and it is im- 
possible to believe that the latter was ever 
directly changed for the former. A gib- 
bon can no more leap with its legs like a 
monkey than a monkey can swing with 
its arms like a gibbon. The gibbon's 
method is unique, and is not derivable 
from the monkey's, which has been in- 
herited from some long-tailed, more 
primitive ancestor." 

Clearly, then, the peculiar acrobatic 
style practised by the gibbon has been 
acquired from some other source. The 
gibbon's method of climbing may be 
described as the style of the other apes 
perfected. The gorilla, the chimpan- 
zee and the orang utan never leap from 
branch to branch like a monkey. They 
arc incapable of it, the weakness of 
the legs, the weight of the body and 
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the absence of the tail making it itnjws- 
sible fur then to steady themselves 
and balance upon the upper side of a 
branch when alighting upon its hands 
first. They therefore climb by reach- 
ing from bough to bough with their 
long arms and strong hands, swinging 
from one to another with the body sus- 
pended beneath in mid-air. Their 
method of climbing in fact is essen- 
tially the same as that of a gibbon, due 
allowance being made for the fact that 
they never venture to let go the grasp 
of one hand until the other is securely 
placed. 

"In these apes, indeed, may be seen the 
beginning of the new style of climbing 
which has been carried to perfection in 
the gibbon. These facts seem to point 
unavoidably to the conclusion that the im- 
mediate ancestor of the anthropoid apes — 
the ancestor, that is to say, of the stock 
to which man belongs — had forsaken in a 
great measure the arboreal mode of life 
and lost the special climbing methods and 
leaping capacity of the typical monkeys, 
while retaining at the same time, as man 
has done to this day. the power to ascend 
trees slowly. 

"The entire disappearance of the tail in 
ape and man is another significant fea- 
ture. All the active climbing monkeys 
have long tails. Hut in those species that 
have taken to the hills and live among 
rocks the tail tends to shorten until noth- 
ing but a stump may be left. The Gi- 
braltar monkey is a good instance of this. 
Hence the absence of the tail in the ape 
and man bears out the view that their 
ancestor was not an expert arboreal 
climber, but had adopted at all events a 
5 em: -terrestrial mode of life. 

"Not less remarkable than the gibbon's 
way of traversing forests is his way of 
moving over the ground. He never gal- 
lops on all fours, like monkeys and bah- 
oons, but stands upright on his legs like 
a man. and runs, often with great speed, 
with his arms held up in the air. He also 
walks along a branch or a tight rope in 
that attitude, using his arms as a balancer, 
like a rope-dancer using his pole. Thus 
in two of the most widely divergent types 




ANOTHER IDEA 
Al originally restored by T>r. A. Smith-Wond- 
ward: the skull nf the Piltdown man — apelike in 
jaw. and nf small bruin-capacity. 




A FIND 



A* originally restored by Dr. A. Smith-Wood- 
ward: the jaw of Eoanthropus Dawsonii — two 
thirds natural size. The missing teeth are shown 
by the dotted outline*. Headers of The Illus- 
trated London Sens which we follow here will 
remember that there has been much argument as 
to what manner of man owned that part of a jaw 
and portion of a skull which were found not long 
ago in a gravel deposit near IMtdown Common. 
It was not long before keen controversy arose 
between Or. A, Smith-Woodward, keeper of the 
geological department of the Hntish Museum, and 
Professor Arthur Keith, conservator of the mu- 
seum of the Koyal College of Surgeons. Both 
these gentlemen made reconstructions. Dr. Smith- 
Woodward's showed that the Piltdown man (or 
woman) was half man, half ape; Professor Keith's 
that he wa» a man with a brain as big as that 
of modem man. So it came that at South Ken- 
ainglon the fragments of bones were made the 
baais of what a layman would call a "missing 
link" — "Eoanthropus Dawsonii" — with a brain- 
capacity of 1.070 cubic centimeters, while at the 
Koyal College of Surgeons they were made the 
ha»i« of a large, well-modeled skull with a brain- 
capacity of 1,500 cubic centimeters. This was 
labeled "Homo PiltdnwncnsU." 

of the Anthropomorpha — namely, man 
and the gibbon — terrestrial locomotion is 
typically bipedal ; and it is hardly credible 
that (hey have independently acquired 
that very unusual gait from an ancestor 
that went about on all fours. In the other 
apes the power to stand and walk erect 
is much less pronounced." 

The adult orang utan — by far the 
most specialized climber of the three 
and at the same time least adapted for 
movement on the ground — is practically 
incapable of standing or walking erect. 
Gorillas, on the contrary, can do both. 
The important thing to note in connec- 
tion with these apes is that young in- 
dividuals stand and walk upright with 
much greater facility than the adults. 
The significance of this lies in the fact 
that, in young animals, characteristics 
of the ancestor, which are lost in later 
life, are often temporarily retained. 

Man is, of course, not the direct 
descendant of any living ape. Nor is 
any one of the living apes descended 
from another. We arc all cousins 
many times removed. But, tracing our 
lineage back to a common and very 
remote ancestor from which we have 
inherited our common likenesses and 
habits, we have diverged from them, 
some more and some less, in accordance 
with the degree of our adaptation to 
different modes of life and to different 
environments. 

This ancestor was probably a large 
ape without a tail, much larger than a 
gibbon, which had taken to living on 
the ground and could both stand and 
walk erect. He had for the purpose 
rather strong legs and arms of medium 
length and was adapted for life among 
the rocky river gorges of some range 
in central Europe or Asia. He was 



probably more monkey-like than is the 
chimpanzee in his method of progress- 
ing on all fours, and at the same time 
excelled the gorilla in his ability to 
walk upright, but fell short of these 
two in climbing trees. From a crea- 
ture of this kind — the "missing link" — 
the apes have departed mainly in the 
structural modifications connected with 
their return to forest life and arboreal 
habits, the orang utan and the gibbon 
being the most highly organized in this 
respect. The ancestor of man. on the 
contrary, kept to the open and grad- 
ually perfected bipedal locomotion, 
with its accompanying modification of 
the feet, legs, spine and other organs 
and especially of the hands which, 
no longer subservient to locomotion, 
were available for molding into pre- 
hensiblc organs of the highest effi- 
ciency. Yet there arc authorities who do 
not attach such importance to the factor 
of foot antl gait. They judge prehistoric 
man by his jaw. To quote an instance 
from The Illustrated London \\~scs: 

"If posthumous fame is better than total 
oblivion, then Eoanthropus Dawsonii, the 
harmless and obscure individual who de- 
parted this life some few hundred thou- 
sand years ago, in Sussex, did not die 
in vain! We have fragments of his skull, 
but none of his history, which we are try- 
ing to make for him. In this we are only 
doing what the Heralds' College is so 
often called upon to do for obscure per- 
sons whom fame has suddenly trans- 
formed into personages. 

"According to Professor Arthur Keith, 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. Eoan- 
thropus might have edited a newspaper. 
According to Dr. Smith-Woodward, of 
the British Museum, he would have made 
a very poor "printer's devil." Who shall 
decide between them? All must depend 
on the nature of the evidence — or rather, 
on the interpretation of the evidence. 
Professor Keith chooses to measure the 
man of the past by the standard of to- 
day. Given certain fragments of a hu- 
man skull, he elects to reconstruct there- 
from the cranium of an intellectual giant." 




As restored by Professor Arthur Keith: the 
skull of the Piltdown man — man like both in jaw 
and in brain-capacity. 
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THE TREE AS A COMMUNITY OF INDIVIDUALS LIVING 
TOGETHER LIKE BEES OR ANTS 



IF WE dismiss from our minds all 
-current notions of plant life as 
erroneous, or at least as assump- 
tions, it will be easy to under- 
stand the latest botanical concep- 
tion of a tree as a community of in- 
dividuals living together as do some 
familiar insects. The idea may be 
novel and in fact revolutionary, admits 
its sponsor, the botanist. Doctor H. C. 
Davidson ; but it is in accordance with 
a law of life of relatively recent dis- 
covery — symbiosis. This may be de- 
fined as an association of individuals 
of two different species for their mu- 
tual benefit. Certain bacteria associ- 
ate themselves with certain leguminous 
plants, with advantage to both. 

Amid all the differences of opinion 
regarding vegetable life, there is one 
point on which there has l>ccn agree- 
ment. We associate life and move- 
ment together generally, yet we ex- 
cept plants. The exception would be 
a very curious one if it were true, says 
Doctor Davidson, whose paper appears 
in The Contemporary Rex'iew. It cer- 
tainly is true that if a tree be a com- 
plete individual it does not move at 
any stage of its existence. As life and 
movement are inseparably connected in 
the rest of the organic world, that 
fact alone should raise a doubt as to 
the correctness of the hypothesis. If, 
however, a tree be a community, much 
of its visible part being merely the 
dwelling in which its members live, 
we should not expect it to move any 
more than we should expect the comb 
in which bees live to move. But we 
should expect the individuals forming 
the community to move, and the units 
of the tree community — what Doctor 
Davidson calls the plantagens — do 
move. That is to say, they change 
their position — it may be by some 
power inherent in themselves or it 
may be simply by the intervention of 
the multiplying cells. There is a 
definite order in their movement — a 
regularity both in the length and the 
direction of their journey — which sug- 
gests that the motile power is in them- 
selves. When they eventually come to 
rest they enter upon a new phase, each 
becoming an incipient bud and develop- 
ing a feeding and breathing apparatus 
— a leaf — by which means it is enabled 
to grow and under favorable condi- 
tions to propagate its race and to make 
itself generally useful to the commu- 
nity. But if the conditions arc not fa- 
vorable, as in autumn, it loses the feed- 
ing and breathing apparatus, which it 
no longer wants. In the bud stage the 
"plantagen" is visible enough, but in 
its earlier motile stage it is hidden 
within the common bark, amid the 
structures which it and its fellows have 



erected. We should thus think not of 
"a tree" but of a community of plan- 
tagens. Says Dr. Davidson: 

"The wonderful changes which they un- 
dergo seem to endorse the view that they 
arc separate entities. Closely connected 
as the world of plants and the world of 
insects are, often merging into one an- 
other so gradually (hat it is almost im- 
possible to find the dividing line, we 
should naturally expect to see in both the 
same classes of phenomena, modified of 
course by the different conditions under 
which they live. We arc, therefore, 
driven to consider whether in plants there 
is anything similar to the amazing meta- 
morphosis of insects — the change from a 
caterpillar to a chrysalis, and finally to a 
butterfly. Is there, then, no such se- 
quence in the vegetable world? Surely 
there is. Not if a plant be an individual 
entity; hut if it is '•icwetl as a community, 
the fact rises to the eye at once. 

"It is then impossible to escape the 
conclusion that, comparing one stage in 
the existence of a plantagen with a simi- 
lar one in that of an insect, the flower 
corresponds to the butterfly. The fact 
that both are more or less brilliantly col- 
ored and beautiful in form may not have 
much significance, but there arc others 
which arc of more importance. The 
plantagen. like the caterpillar, goes to 
sleep at the approach of winter, and in 
the flower-bud, as in the chrysalis, are 
provided the essentials for carrying on 
the race. In both cases, as soon as the 
winter's sleep is over, the final change 
comes swiftly — from the bud issues the 
flower and from the chrysalis the butter- 
fly, the latter with its eggs to start the 
cycle afresh and the former with its 
seeds. It would be unreasonable to 
ascribe these two series of extraordinary 



events to coincidence. They must be 
similar effects produced by similar causes. 

"In both cases, tho the tendency to 
change in this particular manner must 
have been acquired and is now appar- 
ently passed on by inheritance, the ac- 
tual change is brought about not by any 
internal mechanism but by a change in 
the external conditions — in the environ- 
ment. If a caterpillar is supplied With 
an abundance of suitable food and kept 
at a suitable temperature, it will not en- 
ter the chrysalis stage until long after 
its usual time, as indeed naturally hap- 
pens in the case of certain wood-boring 
caterpillars which, surrounded by food 
and protected by its means from great 
variations of temperature, undergo no 
metamorphosis for at least two years; 
and if a tree is grown under similar con- 
ditions, the buds which it bears do not 
enter the stage which results in flowers — 
they merely increase in number. That is, 
the tree keeps on growing." 

Amid the close general resemblance 
here, a difference may be detected. 
Caterpillars increase in size as the re- 
sult of feeding. They do not increase 
in number. The difference is merely 
between the plantagen and the par- 
ticular class of insect which has been 
taken as an illustration and not be- 
tween it and all insects. The butter- 
fly and the moth families propagate 
only sexually, but there arc many other 
families of a lower order which pro- 
pagate asexually as well as sexually, 
and it is between them and the plan- 
tagens that the resemblance is closest. 
Among them is the rose-aphis. In 
spring the wingless female, without the 
intervention of a male, starts at a ter- 
rific rate to propagate the species by 
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a process known popularly as budding 
and technically as parthenogenesis. 
The young arc soon able, also without 
the intervention of a male, to propa- 
gate in the same manner. As the sum- 
mer advances the rose-aphis feels the 
need of a change of diet. It deserts 
the rose and flies to certain grasses, 
feeding on them for weeks. After 
mating, it returns to the rose, where 
it begins a different mode of propagat- 
ing — by means of eggs. When wc re- 



member the effect that a change of 
food has on bees, converting an ordi- 
nary worker or undeveloped female 
into a queen capable of cgg-lnying. it 
is a fair inference that this is also 
the cause of the remarkable change 
in the structure and habits of the rose- 
aphis. So long as the insect was con- 
tent with its usual food it merely con- 
tinued to grow, but when it turned to 
other fare it produced eggs. Our stu- 
dent of this theme continues: 



"As the same sequence occurs in the 
vegetable world, the conclusion that it 
consists of cause and effect is irresistible. 
So long as the supply of liquid food is 
abundant and more or less equally dis- 
tributed in the 'tree.' plantagen follows 
plantagen in rapid succession, as in the 
case of the rose-aphis, each taking its 
share in the general work of the com- 
munity and propagating the race, but in- 
capable of doing sc except by the asexual 
method to which is given the name of 
parthenogenesis." 



PRODUCTION OF CANCER IN THE RAT THROUGH 
THE MEDIUM OF THE COCKROACH 



A CERTAIN' threadworm. known 
technically as a nematode, has 
an intimate connection with 
cancer of the stomach or 
gastric carcinoma in the rat, 
according to the re)>orts of clalxiratc 
experiments by Doctor Johannes Fi- 
biger in the Berlin Klinischc li'ochcn- 
tchrift. 

Stated technically, the discovery is 
that a nematode of the genus spirop- 
tcra has an intimate connection with 
gastric carcinoma of the rat. the cock- 
roach being the intermediary host of 
the parasite. 
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The huge bag filled with water for experimental purposes 
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central car to the M The ladder tunnel attached to partition 
is shown cut in half from a certain twin! to reveal the ladder. 



Doctor Fihigcr's work is striking, 
apart from its sensational implications, 
says the Merlin medical paper, owing 
to its intrinsic difficulty and because 
of the caution he has exercised in com- 
pleting his chain of proof. It has been 
suspected before that there is a causal 
relation between a threadworm and 
cancer, but never as yet has any proof 
been produced of the fact in connec- 
tion with a living organism. 

A few years ago, in conducting the 
post-mortem examination of three lab- 
oratory rats, Doctor Fibiger (who is 
professor of pathological anatomy at 
the University of Co- 
l>enhageu ) discovered 
growths in their stom- 
achs which seemed to 
him malignant. In each 
case they were associ- 
ated with a new form 
of threadworm. He 
then examined the 
stomachs of a large 
number of rats to find 
out the frequency of 
cancer of the stomach 
in rodents generally 
and the frequency of 
the occurrence of 
threadworm. The re- 
sult was that he got 
from a large number of 
animals examined only 
eleven with ulcers. In 
their cases the ulcers 
were in no way com- 
parable with those in 
the three already ob- 
served. Twelve rats 
contained worms im- 
bedded in the stomach. 
In ten. parasites were 
lying free in the stom- 
achs of the rats. But 
the parasites were en- 
tirely different from 
those oricinally seen. 
Doctor Fibiger was led 
to suspect that the para- 
site he originally found 
had :i complex life ey- 
rie, that, like many 
parasites. it went 



through only a portion of the cycle in 
the rat. It dawned upon him, after 
much speculation, that the cockroach 
might prove an intermediary host. 

The first set of investigations under- 
taken on rats that had fed on one 
variety of cockroaches gave negative 
results. This explains why a failure of 
the theory was proclaimed in some of- 
ficial bulletins at the time. On ex- 
amining later no less than sixty-one 
rats from a different locality that had 
been feeding on another species of 
cockroach, it was found that twenty- 
one were normal, that the original kind 
of parasite was present in forty, and 
that in eighteen of these there were 
signs of tumors, while in nine of this 
last group advanced tumors were 
found of the original type. 

Fifty-seven laboratory rats were 
then fed on the cockroaches. They 
duly died and were examined with 
care. In three neither parasites nor 
tumors were found. In fifty-four the 
parasites appeared. Kightecn of these 
were normal, but the remainder 
showed growths — the growths in seven 
of them being very well marked. 
The original variety of cockroach, ex- 
periments with which had before given 
negative results, were then infected. 
Several rats were fed on them and a 
proportion similar to that of the previ- 
ous experiment gave evidence of in- 
fection, while in a control experiment 
carried through with uninfected cock- 
roaches, no pathological changes in the 
stomach took place. Professor Fibiger 
gives a detailed account of the histo- 
logical characters of the growths, con- 
cludes the Berlin medical organ, and 
it is beyond doubt, it adds, that in the 
advanced cases at least he had to deal 
with cancer — that is. true malignant 
tumor. It was a condition to which 
the other formations might well have 
attained if the animals had not suc- 
cumbed to intercurrent maladies. 

Nothing is M yet known as to how 
the parasite produces its effect. It 
may act as a carrier of bacteria or as 
an irritant Professor Fibiger thinks 
it most likely that the parasite, like 
other nematodes, secretes a poison. 
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IS THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP BASED UPON A 
FUNDAMENTAL FALLACY? 



THE terrible disaster off Heli- 
goland, the eighth — or, if we 
count a reconstructed ship, 
the ninth — which has over- 
taken the Zeppelin airships, 
reopens, observes an aerial expert in 
The Broad Arrow (London), the 
whole question of rigid as against non- 
rigid airships and of airships against 
aeroplanes. "The first reflection of the 
ordinary man looking at the Zep- 
pelin record must be that there can- 
not fail to be something gravely wrong 
with a type of airship which, out of 
sixteen constructed, shows nine utterly 
destroyed." Moreover, the long record 
reveals no improvement in the type 
itself. 

The Zeppelin which went down at 
Heligoland had been less than a year 
in commission. It was taking part for 
the first time in extended maneuvers 
with the fleet. It was claimed that it 
could keep in the air for three days 
and nights. It dropped to the surface 
through leakage of gas and was sunk 
after keeping aloft for less than a quar- 
ter of that time. It was claimed for it 
also that it could rest on the surface of 
the water, and it failed to do that. 
The land airships built by Zeppelin are 
no liettcr, according to this pessimistic 
British observer: 

"What arc ihc fatal defects in the Zep- 
pelin type? The first and most obvious 
is that which differentiates it from all 
other airships — its rigidity. It cannot give 
under a strain — it must simply bend or 
break — which is the same thing, because 
aluminium, of which its stays arc made, 
is not a malleable metal, and if it is bent 
cannot be straightened again. Mooring 
it on the ground in the open is like moor- 
ing a ship on a rocky shore. Its buoy- 
ancy, without which it could not rise into 
the air, puts it at the mercy of the wind, 
and the wind breaks it to pieces where 



a non-rigid airship like our own or like 
the German Parseval, which we have ac- 
quired, would give before the strain, and 
can always in the last resort be deflated, 
and the Zeppelin, unlike a collapsible air- 
ship, loses its buoyancy where its envelop 
is torn. Had a Parseval come by this 
accident at sea its cars must have floated 
till help could reach it There is nothing 
to drag them down. The Zeppelin's 
twenty-two tons of metal girders of 
course sunk at once; it had no more 
chance of surviving for rescue than a 
girder bridge would have which fell into 
the water. The second great defect of 
the Zeppelin renders it even less practi- 
cable for naval and military purposes : it 
cannot be taken from one place to an- 
other except in the air. You cannot take 
a damaged Zeppelin home to its base as 
you could our l>elta or the Parseval or 
the 'Astra Torres.' which was packed up in 
boxes the other day at Farnboro and sent 
to Paris to l>e treated. You may take it 
all to pieces, but if you do, putting it to- 
gether again is simply building a new 
ship. Readers will remember the Zep- 
pelin which landed on the French parade 
ground at Luneville three months ago. 
and the complaints made that the French 
authorities had allowed it to go back to 
Germany in the air. It could not. of 
course, have gone back any other way." 

When it is remembered that Count 
Zeppelin has lwcn experimenting long- 
er than any other constructor in F.tt- 
rope, that he has had more financial 
support, including some million and a 
half dollars subscribed by the public, 
than anyone else, no other conclusion 
is possible, insists this expert, than that 
there is something wrong from top to 
Itottom in the principle on which he is 
working. Nor is this view merely 
British. The French experts who ex- 
amined the Zeppelin at Luneville— they 
are the only indc|>endciit observers who 
ever had the opportunity to make a 
technical observation — reported grave 
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engineering defects. These seemed to 
show, according to the Paris Armic, 
that, granting Zeppelin's hypothesis, his 
building is bad. The girders which 
supported the cars containing the mo- 
tors were no stronger than those on 
top of the balloon, altho they had more 
work to do. The great size of the bal- 
loon, with all its attendant disadvan- 
tages in landing, was the result of the 
need for carrying a disproportionate 
amount of gas to raise the vast weight. 
Nevertheless the inability to retain 
enough gas to keep the huge bulk in 
the air is the only reason it went 
down. 

All this, however, is to overlook a 
fundamental consideration with refer- 
ence to the Zeppelin. It is an instru- 
ment of war. So remarks that student 
of the subject, Fred T. Jane,* whose 
impression is that if the German army 
can utilize the Zeppelin for purposes 
of reconnaissance, the ship is a suc- 
cess. For. says he, the airship, like 
the aeroplane, is now seen as an ex- 
ploded dream. All sorts of misunder- 
standings with regard to it arc cor- 
rected in the light of disillusionizing 
experience. The performances of the 
aeroplane are as much a source of 
chagrin as are the failures of the Zep- 
pelin. Wc must not condemn the one 
without considering the other. The 
human race has lived in a fairyland of 
aviation only to emerge at last with its 
wings clipped: 

"Every amateur building an aeroplane 
(cr even merely intending to build one) 
in his back garden was a possible 'con- 
queror of the air." The aeroplane was 
going to oust the motorcar as a sporting 
vehicle — everyone was quite certain about 
that. . . . To-day everything is com- 
pletely changed, and. except as a war 
machine, the aeropL.ic is of little interest 
or use to anyone. A few civilian avia- 
tors are still flying, but in practically every 
case they arc doing so in connection with 
the business aspect of the question. There 
is no 'sport of aviation' such as the proph- 
ets foretold a few years ago. An increas- 
ing number of people obtain their pilot 
certificates, and lists of these are still 
given, altho the title of 'aviator' is in the 
btdk of cases somewhat of a courtesy one, 
since so few keep on flying once they have 
secured their brevets, It is as a war ma- 
chine that the aeroplane has come into 
its own. The Italian aeroplanes over and 
over again proved their utility in Tripoli. 
Altho in the Ralkan War aircraft were 
less in evidence than many expected, this 
may be attributed to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the campaign and also to the 
scarcity of available machines. Every 
country is now engaged in forming its 
aerial fleet. . . . The real problem is 
twofold. First, of course, is the posses- 
sion of trained and efficient aviators." 

• Woius'i AiaiHin. By F. T Jane Mae- 
millan 
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CURRENT OPINION 



KINETIC EFFECTS OF CROWDS IN RELATION TO 

PUBLIC CATASTROPHES 



A GAIXST what loads, horizontal 
/\ and vertical, should an cn- 
/ \ gineer design a structure 
/ \ which is likely to have to 
carry a dense crowd of hu- 
man beings? A reply t<> this query 
took the form of a recent address be- 
fore the American Society of Civil 
Engineers by the expert on this sub- 
ject, C. J. Tildcn, which is extracted 
in part here from the official proceed- 
ings of that body. 

In some cases, we read, the forces 
exerted are impulsive in their nature, 
being exerted for only a small, tho 
finite and measurable, fraction of a 
second. Direct multiplication of in- 
dividual effect by the probable number 
of units in the crowd is in such cases 
erroneous, for in order to get the full 
effect of such impulsive efforts from 
a crowd of people, it is necessary to 
have perfect synchronism of motion 
in every individual, a condition prac- 
tically out of the question. Further, 
the denser a throng of people the more 
individual motion is restricted, so that 
in the more closely packed crowds, 
giving the higher static loads per 
square foot, the increase resulting 
from kinetic effect is much reduced. 
On the other hand, that the static load 
only shall operate, perfect quiescence 
must be assured, a condition quite as 
impossible in any crowd as that of 
absolute synchronism in movement. 
The duty of the engineer is to provide 
in every case for the maximum pos- 
sible load effect to which his structure 
may be subjected. Speaking of a 
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scries of experiments made for the 
purpose of determining the kinetic en- 
ergy exerted by a crowd in motion, 
Mr. Tilden says: 

"The first experiment — that of rising 
from a crouching position — altho sug- 
gestive and interesting, hardly has a prac- 
tical bearing. That particular form of 
motion could take place only in a sparse 
crowd, and even then would be highly 
improbablc. Its main value lies in show- 
ing rather strikingly the importance of 
some consideration of kinetic effect. 

"The case of a man rising suddenly 
from his seat, however, is of considerable 
importance. No one who has watched a 
grandstand full of enthusiastic football 
fans' can doubt that a spectacular play 
may bring nine-tenths of them to their 
feet with such a close approximation to 
unanimity of motion that the total kinetic 
effect must be considerable. However, if 
the usual allowance of 3 square feet per 
sitting is made, and each spectator is as- 
sumed to weigh 165 pounds or 55 pounds 
per square foot over the whole structure, 
an increase of 65 or 70 per cent, (over the 
55 pounds per square feet ) may be as- 
sumed without reaching the static value 
of 100 pounds per square foot for which 
such a stand would probably be designed. 
Provision against horizontal effect, how- 
ever, is not commonly made, and the im- 
portance of some such provision is illus- 
trated by the experiment. To be on the 
safe side, a backward horizontal impulse 
of 70 or 80 pounds for each sitting might 
wisely be guarded against. 

"The "jouncing - movement, while it has 
a high kinetic intensity and is possible in 
a much denser throng, is nevertheless of 
much shorter duration; the effect is that 
of a rather sharp, quick 
blow. On this account, prac- 
tically perfect synchronism 
of movement is necessary 
to get the maximum effect, 
and this, of course, is quite 
I impossible in any ordinary 

crowd. 

"The horizontal effect re- 
sulting from a man walk- 
ing is probably not of gen- 
eral importance, except in 
the case of a large num- 
ber of men marching in 
cadence, as a body of sol- 
diers. The evil effect of 
this on bridges has been 
recognized for generations, 
and the tactical requirement 
of 'breaking step' during the 
passage of a bridge by in- 
fantry is well known." 
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At the time of a boat 
race, river pageant or simi- 
lar exhibition, a crowd of 
people will naturally gath- 
er on a bridge, ranging 
themselves along one side. 
As the spectacle moves 
under the bridge, the en- 



tire crowd will cross to the other side 
and the motion is likely to be fairly 
rapid. What effect has it on the struc- 
ture? 

The experiment of running across 
a bridge is perhaps rather more dif- 
ficult of application to a crowd. If a 
line of men, each weighing a hundred 
and fifty pounds, were distributed at 
intervals of. say. eighteen inches along 
the railing of a bridge, and, at a given 
signal, turned and ran to the other side, 
bringing up sharply against the op- 
posite rail, the lateral force exerted 
might even exceed the usual allowance 
made for the wind. Something of the 
kind may undoubtedly occur under cer- 
tain conditions, but to what extent it 
should be guarded against is a matter 
of individual judgment based on the 
exigencies of a particular problem. 

A further application of this experi- 
ment may be mentioned. A wharf or 
pier, used for excursion boats, may 
collect a large number of people who 
enter from the land singly or in groups 
and come to rest on the structure. In 
coming to rest, a horizontal force is 
exerted, that is, kinetic energy is de- 
stroyed, tending to push the wharf out 
into the water. This force is exerted 
as a succession of blows, all in the 
same direction. 

"The same is true of any elevated plat- 
form, or structure, built for the accom- 
modation of men and women, the en- 
trance to which is restricted to only one 
lini of movement. Such a structure is 
bound to receive shocks or impulsive hori- 
zontal forces in the manner indicated. 
That these effects are generally so small 
as to be of no importance is quite true; 
but that they may also on occasion reach 
considerable proportions, and especially 
that the cumulative effect may be serious, 
seems to be equally beyond question. It 
may be that a bridge, or pier, or plat- 
form may be fully capable of carrying all 
ordinary loads, even to a densely packed 
crowd of people ; but some day it gives 
way under a much less (static) load. . . . 

"For nearly a century' the accepted value 
for the weight of a dense crowd of peo- 
ple has been about too pounds per square 
foot, conservative designers often assum- 
ing a slightly higher figure, and their 
more daring brethren a considerably 
lower one. The investigation of Stoney, 
Kernot and others long ago showed that 
this was by no means the maximum value, 
and the elaborate work of Johnson, pub- 
lished in 1004. showed that an intensity 
of l8j pounds per square foot was within 
the range of possibility. The effect of 
Johnson's investigations was to raise 
slightly the load intensities prescribed by- 
some specifications, but this effect was by 
no means general. 

"Thus far. the purely static effect of a 
crowd is the only one that has received 
careful study by engineers, and the 'dead 
weight' is the loading assumed " 
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THE INSECT'S PREFERENCE OF THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE 
TO THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 



NOTHING is so surprising in 
the many estimates of the 
work of Henri Fabre. great- 
est of all the world's ento- 
mologists, as the douht they 
bring to light respecting theories of 
evolution. It seems reasonable to the 
Paris Cosmos to infer, for instance, 
that evolution does not "work" as Dar- 
win first suspected. Herein we have 
the unique result of Fabrc's studies. 
He has proved, apparently, that insects 
prefer the pursuit of pleasure to any. 
struggle for existence in the Darwinian 
sense. Thus do the writings of Fabre, 
to follow another commentator in Lon- 
don Knowledge, "give a thought-kind- 
ling vision of the mystical life of an- 
other creation." They indicate also 
the vastness of the gulf between what 
would Ik intelligence in a mammal and 
that instinct which directs the activities 
of insects.* Fabre has brought ento- 
mology, moreover, up against a blank 
wall through the tremendous range of 
his observations on what goes by the 
name of "the problem of instinct." Is 
instinct a pursuit of pleasure or is it a 
tendency to struggle for existence or 
has it nothing to do with cither? 

With a workmanship inimitably deli- 
cate and dexterous the caterpillar 
weaves a silken cocoon within which, 
secure from outside foes, it may pass 
those months of trance and change 
which precede its glorious rebirth into 
a new element. Rut should an artificial 
rent be made in its unfinished winter 
home the spinner will take no pains to 
repair the breach. After completing 
its routine labor the caterpillar, on the 
contrary, will quietly settle down to 
sleep in a chamber which has become 
a tomb. It cannot reflect, cannot modi- 
fy functional habit to meet the unfore- 
seen condition. Does it know what has 
happened? May its state of mind be 
compared with the ideas of those who 
argued in the time of Columbus that 
this earth is flat? The blunder of the 
insect is not more terrible than blun- 
ders attributable to man. 

Insects arc shown by Fabre to dis- 
play a power of discrimination. This 
is conspicuous in those insects which 
show an "elective affinity" with certain 
plants. In his perception of powers 
suddenly acquired and as suddenly lost 
by some insects, Fabre seems to the 
British paper to have found manifes- 
tations which conflict with the doctrine 
of evolution. It is true, as Paris Na- 
ture notes, that early critics of Fabre 
found him too "poetical," but his facts 
arc reliable. He is one of the first to 

• Fun, Porr or Scourer. By C. V. t.cgras. 
Century Co. 

I.irg axb Love or the IsrsrcT. By Henri 
Fabre. Century Co. 

, °t THS Srtout. By Henri Fabre. 

Dodd. Mead. 



demonstrate the value of imagination 
in science, but the fact that we may 
rely upon his observations is shown by 
his caution in dealing with the life of 
the spider. He marvels at the geom- 
etry of the cpeira's web, but he is 
careful to say that the instinct in this 
case practises higher geometry without 
knowing or caring about it. What 
shocks Fabre is the immorality of the 
insect world — its cruelty, its ruthlcss- 
ness, its insanity, varied with displays 
of wonderful hedonism or love of pleas- 
ure. "The story of that unspeakable 
hypocrite, the praying-mantis, is one of 
cruelty, license and grotesque horror, 
such as human annals cannot match." 
Moreover, the intelligence of the insect, 
when it has any. is exploited in deeds 
of lust, cruelty, murder. Crime is the 
"note" of insect life — cannibalism be- 
ing incidental in many instances. Not 
that Fabre helps us to interpret the 
mass of information he has gathered. 
He seems to have begun without pre- 
conceived opinion, and has worked his 
way gradually to an idea that the life 
of the insect unsettles evolutionary 
theory by accumulating facts impossi- 
ble of generaliza- 
tion in Darwin's 
terms. Fabre has 
put his view in 
many forms, most 
succinctly, per- 
haps thus: 



"Because I have 
stirred a few 
grains of sand on 
the shore, am I in 
a position to know 
the depths of the 
ocean ? 

"Life has un- 
fathonvhlc secrets. 
Human knowledge 
will be erased 
from the archives 
of the world be- 
fore we possess 
the last word that 
the gnat has to 
say to us. . . . 

"Success is for 
the loud talkers, 
the self- convinced 
dogmatists. Every- 
thing is admitted 
on condition that 
it be noisily pro- 
claimed. Let us 
throw off this 
sham and recog- 
nize that, in real- 
ity, we know noth- 
ing about anything 
if things were 
probed to the bot- 
tom. Scientifically. 
Nature is a riddle 
without a definftc 
solution to satisfy 



man's curiosity. Hypothesis follows on 
hypothesis ; the theoretical rubbish heap 
accumulates, and truth ever eludes us. To 
know how not to know might well be the 
last word of wisdom." 

Without presuming, then, to frame a 
generalization in place of the Darwin- 
ian one, Fabre points out that what 
decides destinies in the insect world is 
not a struggle for existence but a pur- 
suit of pleasure. For pleasure the in- 
sect wilt gladly surrender its existence. 
And all insects act more or less in the 
same way — without intelligence, as we 
understand the term, but with a keen 
sense of personal gratification in vari- 
ous forms of activity. His conclusions 
are thus set down with authority by a 
naturalist in the London Mail: 

"The insect is neither free nor con- 
scious in its industry. For it the external 
functions are regulated with almost as 
much rigor as the internal functions, like 
those of digestion, for example. It 
builds, it spins, it hunts, it stings, it 
paralyzes just as it digests, just as it 
secretes the venom of its weapon or the 
silk of its cocoon — always without know- 
ing anything about the means or the 
goal." 




THE IXSF.CTS' HOMKR 

Fabre n at once the greatest expert and the greatest poet in the dom.v'n 
of entomology, tie love* the grasshopper even while he holds its selfi-th* 
nc«» up to acorn. He admire* the praying-mantis although he execrates it* 
cruelly and rapine. 
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ART AND INSANITY IN THE LIGHT OF AN EXHIBITION 

OF PICTURES BY LUNATICS 



SOME of the most eminent phy- 
sicians and psychologists in 
Europe visited the exhibition 
of works of art by lunatics 
which attracted such attention 
in the medical press of London this 
autumn. In the absence of histories 
of the patients who exploited their ca- 
pacity with the brush— pictures only 
were shown — for the edification of the 
profession, it is not possible, so we 
are reminded by The British Medical 
Journal, to speak dogmatically of the 
pathology involved. Moreover, altho 
none of the pictures on exhibition 
manifested the slightest indelicacy, in 
their selection those displaying what 
are called "sexual" tendencies were 
excluded. The absence of the smallest 
impropriety may have been the result 
of the rigor of the censorship. It ap- 
pears, none the less, that the exhibition 
was vouched for by the authorities of 
the medical profession who had it in 
charge as genuinely representative of 
lunatic art. Every artist was, at the 
time his work was done, an inmate of 
an asylum for the insane. Drawings 
of merit were shown, as well as work 
with the brush. The general impres- 
sion was left on the expert mind, ac- 
cording to the organ of the medical 
profession, that pictures might prove 
a fruitful, unexplored line of study and 
a good inilex of the patient's state. 
After all, it says, drawing is a mode of 
expression in which the individuality 
of the person is well marked. 

It may be premised, adds our au- 
thority, that insanity, even strongly 
marked, does not of necessity impair 
artistic skill. Thus there were sev- 
eral drawings by a well-known de- 
ceased artist (who cut his father's 
throat) which do not differ from his 
earlier work either in execution or 
conception, tho a few — as, for in- 
stance, one depicting a lunatic in 
chains — would hardly have been con- 
ceived in his saner times. Other fea- 
tures of the exhibition are thus de- 
scribed: 

"There were others by different artists 
which, tho slight, are of very high ar- 
tistic excellence — as, fur instance, some 
studies in colored chalk on tinted paper 
of Coquelin in various parts, and a tender 
little landscape of Bcthlcm itself under 
an evening light. But it may be observed 
in passing that landscape is much less 
represented than figure subjects: the re- 
pose of landscapes does not seem very 
often to appeal t<> disordered minds. 

"There was a pen-and-ink head of Glad- 
stone, wild and cleverly conceived in a 
spirit of moderate caricature, but this 
might have been done by any one with the 
requisite skill whose admiration for that 
statesman was qualified by difference of 
opinion. There were also some excellent 
designs for |M>stcrs or advertizemcnts." 



"Leaving these pictures upon which 
lunacy has set no stamp, we come to a 
few in which the draftsmanship is still 
good but the motive more doubtful. Thus 
there is a clever pen-and-ink sketch com- 
prizing several figures, with legends such 
as 'A to per cent, commission to doctors 
sending patients here," and the like. But 
perhaps the most interestinj of this class 
were a scries of outline drawings, all 
from the same hand, strongly reminiscent 
of the work of the Post-Impressionists. 
They arc nude figures, in which the easy 
flow of line shows marked facility com- 
bined with a disregard of correct draw- 
ing : the limbs are out of proportion and 
do not join up properly with the body, 
and yet it is not in the least the incor- 
rect and cramped drawing of a child or 
of an unskilled draftsman. One is exe- 
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Thi§ exquisite figure i» the work of an inmate of 
Bloomingdale Asylum. 



cuted in squares, and is absolutely a 
'Cubist' drawing, tho much more intel- 
ligible than many of those which recently 
found a place on the walls of the Grafton 
Gallery." 

It would he very interesting to the 
medicaf paper to know whether the 
patient who executed these Cubist 
drawings had seen the Post-Impres- 
sionist exhibitions or had heard of 
them, or whether he evolved the man- 
ner from his own inner consciousness. 
It would be going too far. it thinks, 
to say that these pictures arc any- 
proof that the Post- Impressionists owe 
their peculiarities to disordered minds. 
Yet it is an uncomfortable fact that 
of the three artists who are recognized 
as the founders of the school, one ex- 
patriated himself and lived the life of 
a native in the Smith Sea Islands, the 
second, after committing a murderous 
assault with a razor upon the first. 



died by his own hand while under con- 
finement. The third, however, appears 
to have a clean record. 

There is a goggle-eyed face, much 
like Post-Impressionist work, which 
comes from the hand of another in- 
sane person. From other hands again 
an Impressionist peacock and some 
weird creatures more or less bearing 
the same stamp of extravagance in 
fancy and disregard of correct draw- 
ing suggest the "modern." Then there 
are several drawings of some decora- 
tive merit but with less evidence of 
artistic skill which are combined with 
a geometrical figure such as might Ik- 
found on old astrological prints. The 
geometrical figures arc executed with 
care and precision, but the intention of 
the whole thing is hard to divine. The 
lesson to be learned from them seems 
to be that a certain consistency run- 
ning through the whole series and 
care in execution are compatible with 
unintelligible design. 

For the purpose of careful psycho- 
logical study, the exhibition of lunatic 
art was, thus, incomplete. There had 
been a mild censorship. There were 
no "case records." Yet the "show" 
was important from the standpoint of 
psychology as well as of pathology. 
It has been argued by a writer in the 
London Times that from the artistic 
standpoint there may be a gain for the 
artist in being unfettered by the neces- 
sity of pleasing the public eye and in 
not caring in the least what others 
think of his work. On these grounds 
he defends the Post-Impressionists. 
Nevertheless, rejoins The British Med- 
ical Journal: 

"It is true that early man in his draw- 
ings upon bone and on the walls of caves 
did display a rude artistic power, and the 
Japanese are able, tho disregarding per- 
spective, to please the cultivated eye. 
But there are not wanting examples of 
good artists who from senile degen- 
eracy have come to paint in the manner 
of the Post- Impressionists, or of children, 
or of the inmates of asylums; further, 
the work of infant prodigies, however 
remarkable, always lacks that something 
which is needed to satisfy the educated 
eye. It docs not, then, seem worth while 
to go back to the outlook of the child 
or of the savage in order to escape the 
academic trammels. At all events, this 
exhibition lends no support to ideas of 
this kind. 

"In the absence of histories of the pa- 
tients it is not possible to speak without 
fear of contradiction : but, so far as can 
Ik- judged from inspection of the draw- 
ings, every one worthy of consideration 
from the artistic point of view betrays the 
practised hand, and does not suggest the 
spontaneous evolution of an art express- 
ive of untrammclcd ideas " 
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THE "LATEST AMERICAN 'j^M&dN " AND 

ITS CRITICS 



A DIRECT and almost defiant 
challenge is flung in the teeth 
of present-day Christianity by 
Winston Churchill's new 
novel, "The Inside of the 
Cup" (Macmillan). This, remarks 
the Chicago Presbyterian weekly. The 
Continent, is a book that the Christian 
church in America cannot ignore. The 
fame of the story has penetrated to 
l^ondon, where The British Weekly 
devotes a leading article (presumably 
written by Sir W. Robertson Xicholl ) 
to "the latest American religion." 
Admiral Mahan, in the New York 
Churchman, subjects the main argu- 
ments of the book to keen scrutiny, and 
pronounces them dangerous and mis- 
leading. A clergyman, in the same 
paper, calls Mr. Churchill's sentiments 
"anarchistic." Yet all would admit 
that "The Inside of the Cup" is not 
the product of an enemy of the church. 
It is written by a distinguished literary 
man who happens to l>c one of the 
church's own wins. 

The significance of the book is in- 
creased by the fact that Mr. Churchill 
frankly identifies himself with the 
clergyman hero of the novel. He 
writes, that is to say. not merely as a 
novelist but as a reformer and a seer. 
He essays the statement of a new re- 
ligious attitude. He attempts a fresh 
interpretation of Christianity. "The 
Inside of the Cup" is compared by 
many critics with "Robert Elsmcrc." 
But whereas Mrs. Humphry Ward 
would destroy and reconstruct the 
church, while maintaining the present 
social order, Mr. Churchill attacks 
both society and the church. His posi- 
tion is not far from that of a social 
revolutionist. 

The Rev. John Hodder, the hero of 
the story, is sketched as an idealist in 
conflict with his environment. We see 
him, at the opening, in charge of 
a prosperous Protestant Episcopal 
church in one of the cities of the 
Middle West. His congregation in- 
cludes rich and important people He 
has been trained in the strictest ortho- 
doxy, and finds the atmosphere about 
him overwhelmingly conservative But 
he begins to be assailed by doubts- 
doubts as to the truth of Christian 
doctrine and the justice of the exist- 
ing social order. 



He is particularly worried by the 
dogma of the Virgin Birth of Christ. 
How is it possible, he keeps asking 
himself, for a reasonable man to be- 
lieve in such a doctrine? A clever 
lady in his congregation increases his 
skepticism. He invests, with a sense 
of guilt, in books written by European 
rationalists. As he reads the foreign 
volumes he feels an acute, almost 
physical, pain, as tho a vital part of 
him was being cut away. The Virgin 
Birth continues to turn up irrepress- 
ibly throughout Mr. Churchill's talc. 

i Difficulties connected with Hoddcr's 
efforts to reconcile Christian doctrine 
and practice prove equally trouble- 
some. His chief supporter. Eldon 
Parr, is a millionaire who has made 
his money by questionable methods. 
Mr. Hodder notices that while working 
people accept the philanthropic bene- 
fits of the church — the kindergarten 
and the gymnasium and the reading 
rooms — they refuse to become wor- 
shippers. When Eldon Parr proposes 
to endow a new settlement, his own 




A NOVELIST TURNED REFORMER AHD 
SEER 

Winfttan Churchill, in "The Inside of the 
("up." MMHM a new and revolutionary inter* 
pretattnn of < "hrinlianity. 



daughter indicts him and tells him that 
the social system by which he thrives 
is diametrically opposed to Christi- 
anity. "Your true creed is the sur- 
vival of the fittest. You grind these 
people into what is really an economic 
slavery and dependence, and then you 
insult and degrade them by inviting 
them to exercise and read books and 
sing hymns in your settlement house, 
and give their children crackers and 
milk and kindergartens and sunlight." 
Mr. Hodder listens to this "tremendous 
arraignment" with indescribable feel- 
ings. 

As Hodder's views grow radical, his 
position becomes more and more dif- 
ficult. On all sides he is criticized. 
But he refuses to resign. He holds 
that a clergyman who resigns his |K>st 
because he sees dee|ier truth is guilty 
of "the great refusal." He is finally 
impelled to explain to his church the 
conclusions at which he has arrived, 
lie tells his people that they need not 
trouble about the birth of Jesus, for the 
physical could never prove the spir- 
itual. He summons them to service 
in behalf of a new ideal. That ideal is 
"the true Protestantism — democracy." 
What is needed, he says, is rebirth into 
a spirit of service. Christianity is in- 
dividualism carried to its ultimate, but 
it is also solidarity and altruism. The 
time is ripe for a crusade against "eco- 
nomic slavery— yes. and the more hor- 
rible slavery of women and young girls 
in vice." We need to learn that there 
is something infinitely more sacred than 
property, and that the man who puts 
property first cannot be a good Chris- 
tian. 

Hodder falls in love with the daugh- 
ter of Eldon Parr, and the last chapter 
of the book chronicles a remarkable 
dialog between them. "I have always 
had queer views," Alison Parr de- 
clares. She goes on to express her 
dissatisfaction with the argument that 
an indissoluble marriage under all con- 
ditions is good for society. "That a 
man or woman, the units of society." 
<hc says, "should violate the divine in 
themselves for the sake of society is 
absurd. ... It is absurd to promise 
to love. We have no control over our 
affections." She believes in divorce, 
but she does not believe that those di- 
vorced should marry again. The 
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THE OPPONENT OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 

Admiral A. T. Mahan objects to Mr. Churchill's new navel on the ground that it tend, to under- 
mine faith and to "identify inclination with love." 



clergyman replies: "The alpha and 
omega of Christ's message is rebirth 
into the knowledge of the Spirit, and 
hence submission to its guidance. And 
that is what Paul meant when he said 
that it freed us from the law. You 
arc right. Alison, when you declare it 
to be a violation of the Spirit for a 
man and woman to live together when 
love does not exist." The book con- 
cludes with Alison's affirmation of 
trust in Hodder: "You are my faith. 
Antl faith in you is my faith in hu- 
manity, and faith in God." 

So much for the content of the story. 
The British Weekly, while conceding 
that its spirit is "all that can be de- 
sired," and that "there is much in it 
with which every Christian must sym- 
pathize." criticizes the book on funda- 
mental grounds. With Mr. Churchill's 
"Socialism," it says, it has no quarrel. 
"The present social order must j;o." 
Hut "the weakness of Mr. Churchill 
and many other social reformers is 
that they do not put Christ in the 
foreground." The British Weekly 
continues: 

"It is through Christ antl his doctrine 
that social reform will be carried through. 
It is foolish to worship democracy. It 
is not bv any means certain that democ- 



racy will make an end of the old order 
and bring in the new. Mr. Churchill 
knows very well how poor a fight his 
own people are making against the trusts. 
There is nothing necessarily divine in 
democracy. A godless democracy will 
give the spoils to the strong. The poor 
will raise themselves up against the op- 
pressor from time to time, but they will 
be trampled into the dust. 

"But we fall ltack on Christ, and we 
fall back on him because in the Incarna- 
tion he has come near to men. He has 
closed the gulf between God and man. 
He is the Eternal Son of the Eternal. 
We should never think of putting the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth foremost 
among the doctrines of Christianity. 
R. H. Hutton. in his old age, used to say 
that the Virgin Birth and the Resurrec- 
tion are both to be approached from the 
story of the Passion. But the story' of 
the Virgin Birth is congruous with what 
is central to the Christian Gospel, that in 
Christ heaven and earth, God and man, 
have been hrought together. If Christ 
were only a creature, God still remains 
at an infinite distance from the race. 
The hope, and we were going to say the 
s. ilc hope, of the social reformer is in the 
Incarnation." 

Admiral Mahan. in his article in 
The Churchman, expresses hi* convic- 
tion that " The Inside of the Cup" is 



equally misleading in its religious and 
in its social implications. The whole 
"gigantic fabric of faith," he feels, 
trembles when such pillars of Support 
as the Virgin Birth and the Resur- 
rection arc undermined. And when an 
effort is made to "identify inclination 
with love," the result can only be dis- 
astrous. The Admiral explains: 

"The tree is known by its fruit. The 
bonk closes with an interview between 
the hero and the heroine, who have be- 
come engaged. She makes to him a 
prciiuptial statement — in which he ac- 
quiesces — that if she ceases to love him 
she would feel divorce imperative. It 
is true, she feels that another marriage 
should not be, but the sentiment rests 
upon her own conviction solely. They 
arc a law unto themselves. The grave 
mistake here is the identifying of in- 
clination with love. 'We have no con- 
trol over our affections' — inclinations. In 
a measure this is true, but only in a 
measure. We can at least withdraw our- 
selves from influences that tend to draw 
our affections astray. We can do more; 
we can engage in acts which tend to de- 
velop affection. But in the eyes of Christ 
love is no mere inclination. 'Love ye 
your enemies': a command surely, a com- 
mand to control affection. How? By 
training and by action. Repeated action, 
tending to habit, is training, and so the 
command continues by prescribing suit- 
able methods: "Bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you.' 
Love therefore is not merely inclination, 
and may exist without it as well as with 
it. God's love is thus immediately de- 
fined in the context : He makelh his sun 
to shine on the evil (His enemies) and 
on the good, and sendeth rain upon the 
just and upon the unjust. Here is no 
indifference to evil, nor inclination to 
evil men; but here also is love. And it 
is to be remembered that acts of benev- 
olence, of good-will, breed love toward 
the object of them. 

"So in marriage. If one partner or the 
other undergoes the unhappiness of find- 
ing inclination— falsely called love, and 
often largely animal — to fail, the com- 
mand stands: Bless, do good, pray. 
Separation, divorce, in such case is jus- 
tified in "The Inside of the Cup' by a 
travesty upon St. Paul's thought. 'If ye 
arc led by the Spirit, ye arc not under 
the law.' This travesty underlies the 
whole book. The 'reborn' in it are those 
who are led by an inner feeling, also 
travestied as 'inspiration,' which sets them 
above external law — even the law of 
Christ, as in divorce. Here is seen the 
fruit of the tree, the result of sapping the 
uniqueness of Christ's position." 

The Chicago Continent welcomes the 
book, in spite of its shortcomings. 
"Even tho Mr. Churchill's blows fall 
painfully on tender sensibilities," it 
says, "the church owes gratitude to 
the man who smites it awake to realize 
its absolute and undiminished obliga- 
tion to live according to every word 
that proceetled from the mouth of its 
Master." 
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APPRAISALS OF SIR OLIVER LODGE'S ADDRESS 



FEW if any discussions of purely 
theoretical themes have ever 
received the instant and vivid 
attention given to Sir Oliver 
Lodge's recent address on the 
immortality of the soul, delivered l>e- 
fore the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The essential 
parts of the address were cabled to the 
ends of the earth. Religious and sec- 
ular journals have vied with one an- 
other in volume of comment. News- 
papers like the London Times have 
treated the whole discourse as a pro- 
test against intellectual arrogance. The 
religious press has been almost a unit 
in interpreting Sir 01ivcr"s utterance 
as a reaction from materialism and a 
return to a more spiritual philosophy. 
And yet, after all the comment is 
gauged, can it be truthfully said that 
the address has increased faith in im- 
mortality? One answer to this ques- 
tion is expressed in the opening words 
of an editorial in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: "The long-heralded address 
by Sir Oliver Lodge on the immortality 
of the soul has been delivered, and tho 
it represents the ripest fruit of many 
years' reflection by one of the most 
eminent thinkers of the day, it is as 
disappointing as the proverbial Dead 
Sea apples. That is. so far as the 
promised proofs arc concerned. As a 
stimulus to deeper thought on the 
eternally fascinating problem of human 
destiny, it is a masterly contribution to 
contemporary literature." 

The "proofs" of immortality Sir 
Oliver did not pretend to give in his 
address. For these we must turn to 
his earlier writings, and, in particular, 
to his book, "The Survival of Man." 
When one carefully studies the book, 
it becomes evident that he has no posi- 
tive evidence as yet showing that in- 
dividuality persists beyond the grave 
He never saw a "ghost." He never 
witnessed a "materialization"— or at 
least gives no credence to that branch 
of psychical activity. He has had no 
experience in automatic writing. He 
does not regard spirit photography as 
proven. He takes a very sceptical 
attitude toward so-called "physical" 
phenomena. 

On what, then, does he rely? The 
answer seems to be: On Mrs. Leonora 
Piper, the Boston woman whom Pro- 
fessor Hyslop once called "the human 
telescope," and who has been in the 
employment and under the scrutiny of 
the Psychical Research Societies on 
both sides of the Atlantic for no less 
than twenty-five years. "The Survival 
of Man" is saturated with Mrs. Piper. 
Another lady, "Mrs. Yerrall." also re- 
ceives a good deal of Sir Oliver's at- 
tention, but is not revealed under her 
real name. "The one entity around 



ON IMMORTALITY 

whom all the eminent researchers have 
revolved for a quarter of a century," 
remarks Henry M. Williams in the 
St. Louis Mirror, "is Mrs. Piper; and 
to anyone looking for real wonders, of 
the old-fashioned Spiritualistic variety, 
she is very disappointing." Mr. Wil- 
liams continues: 

"As a matter of fact, what Sir Oliver 
tells us of the methods and effects pro- 
duced by Mrs. Piper is nothing more 
than what anyone may see of the meth- 
ods and effects in any 'test meeting' at 
a Spiritualist church on any Sunday in 
the season. That is to say, the lady goes 
into a 'trance,' tells something about some 
dead person, usually a relative supposed 
to be present, and there is, or is not, a 
verification of the message. Everyone 
who has attended such meetings has no- 
ticed that a certain proportion of the mes- 
sages are hits and the rest are misses. 
So of the Piper messages. Sir Oliver 
candidly acknowledges that the misses arc 
very numerous and discouraging. Rut he 
holds that the hits arc far more numerous 
than the law of averages allows. And on 
these hits, or successful efforts to pierce 
the obscurity brought about by death, he 



bases his belief in 'continuity,' which word 
appears to be his preference for what is 
popularly called immortality." 

Rut if Sir Oliver's "proofs" arc in- 
adequate, the underlying spirit of his 
address finds response in every heart 
and mind: 

"Now at last we of the new era have 
been victorious; we inherit the fruits of 
the age-long conflict, and the stones arc 
in our hands. Let us not fall into the 
old mistake of thinking that ours is the 
only way of exploring the multifarious 
depths of the universe ; and that all others 
arc worthless and mistaken. The uni- 
verse is a larger thing than we have any 
conception of, and no one method of 
search will exhaust its treasures. 

"Men and brethren, we are trustees 
of the truth of the physical universe as 
scientifically explored ; let us be faithful 
to our trust. 

"Genuine religion has its roots deep 
down in the heart of humanity, and in 
the reality of things. It is not surprising 
that by our methods we fail to grasp it ; 
the actions of the Deity make no appeal 
to any special sense, only a universal ap- 
peal ; and our methods are, as we know. 




UK BELIEVES THAT IMMORTALITY IS CAI'AHLE OF SCIF.NTII IC PROOF 
Sir Olivrr l.odue haa lately reaaaertrd hia conviction thai we are near a demnnatration of 
the human perannalny'a aurviral ol bodily death. He doea not aay that the proof >» crucially 
complete a» vet. but he lhink» "the evidence ia %o exceedingly atronx thai il it only by menial 
contortion that its cogency can be evaded." 
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incompetent to detect complete uniform- 
ity. There is a principle of relativity 
here, and unless we encounter flaw, or 
jar, or change, nothing in us responds; 
we are deaf and blind, therefore, to the 
imminent grandeur around us, unless we 
have insight enough to appreciate the 
whole, and to recognize in the woven 
fabric of existence, flowing steadily from 
the loom in an infinite progress toward 
perfection, the ever-growing garment of 
a transcendent God." 

The weakness of all this, according 
to the New York Free Thought paper, 
The Truth Seeker, is that it is too 
vague. Sir Oliver expressly declares 
in his address that it is impossible to 
explain the psychical in terms of physics 
and chemistry. His statement makes 
some other terms necessary in the 
treatment of "psychical" themes. "Can 
he furnish those other terms and make 
us understand what they mean?" asks 
The Truth Seeker. The same paper 
continues : 

"A vocabulary of psychic terms, with 
authoritative definitions, would be some 
acquisition to our language. These 'dis- 
carnate intelligences,' brothers of the 
fourth dimension, manifest apart from 
matter, and are without form and void. 
They have no height, depth, length, 
breadth, or superficies. They are impon- 
derable, and have less density than an 
opinion, which may be weighed. It is sim- 
ple, in the terms of physics, to tell what 
these discarnate existences arc not, but 
where are the terms that describe what 
they are ? One cannot think without think- 
ing in terms, or words. Where are the 
words or terms in which to think positively 
of the discarnate? These 'intelligences,' it 
is logical to infer, present no appearance. 
We need not try to imagine how they 
look, for there is nothing to see. They 
have no bodily parts, not even the brain — 
the thing that men and women are intelli- 
gent or fools with. The more we think 
of what they are not, the more we won- 
der what they are." 

Robert Blatchford. the agnostic edi- 
tor of the London Clarion, comments 
in similar spirit. "Words, words, 
words," is what he calls Sir Oliver's 
address. "I do not dogmatize." he says, 
"but only suggest that the hidden mys- 
tery is probably something much vaster 
and stranger than any man has so far 
guessed. And when a scientific gentle- 
man from Birmingham comes to us 
with his looms, and his fabrics, and his 
God, I wonder." Mr. Blatchford writes 
further: 

"There is very little in Sir Oliver 
Lodge's speech that calls for argument. 
If a man likes to think he will live be- 
yond the grave it is his own affair. The 
desire for immortality, after all. is nat- 
ural enough, and quite harmless. I think 
most agnostics would agree with me were 
I to say that the idea of continuity of 
human life is an interesting idea, but dif- 
ficult to believe. Few of us would pre- 
sume to say that there is no life after 
death, for who dare dogmatize in his 
ignorance and out of the multitude of 



marvels which surrounds him? But many 
of us will say that to us the weight of 
evidence seems to tell against the idea of 
any continuity of individual life." 

Maurice Maeterlinck is a third Free- 
thinker who finds it impossible to af- 
firm immortality on the basis of the 
slender evidence presented by Sir 
Oliver Lodge and his kind. If there 
are spirits, he remarks (in an article 
published in The Century and in The 
Fortnightly Review), why do they 
come back to us with empty hands and 
words? "Is it really worth while to 
have passed the fearful paths which 
lead to the eternal fields, to remember 
that our granduncle was called Peter, 
and that Paul, our cousin, was afflicted 
with varicose veins and a stomach com- 
plaint?" Maeterlinck concedes that "a 
spiritual or nervous shape, an image, a 
belated reflection of life is capable of 
subsisting for some time, of releasing 
itself from the body or surviving it, of 
traversing enormous distances in the 
twinkling of an eye, of manifesting it- 
self to the living and. sometimes, of 
communicating with them." For the 
rest, he says, "we have to recognize 
that these apparitions are very brief." 
He goes on to say: 

"They do not seem to have the least 
consciousness of a new or superterrcstrial 
life, differing from that of the body 
whence they issue. On the contrary', their 
spiritual energy, at a time when it ought 
to be absolutely pure, because it is rid 
of matter, seems greatly inferior to what 
it was when matter surrounded it. These 
more or less uneasy fantasms. often tor- 
mented with trivial cares, altho they come 
from another world, have never brought 
us one single revelation of topical interest 
concerning that world whose prodigious 
threshold they have crossed. Soon they 
fade away and disappear for ever. Are 
they the first glimm rs of a new existence 
or the final glimmers of the old? Do the 
dead thus use, for want of a better, the 
last link that binds them and makes them 
perceptible to our senses? Do they after- 
wards go on living around us, without 
again succeeding, in spite of their en- 
deavors, to make themselves known or to 
give us an idea of their presence, because 
we have not the organ that is necessary 
to perceive them, even as all our endeav- 
ors would not succeed in giving a man 
who was blind from birth the least notion 
of light and color? We do not know at 
all ; nor can we tell whether it is permis- 
sible to draw any conclusion from all 
these incontestable phenomena." 

Christian commentators arc equally 
sceptical in regard to the value of Sir 
Oliver's "proofs," Cardinal Gibbons, 
when asked for his view, remarked that 
he was not prepared to say whether, or 
how far. the continuity of life after 
death could be proved by scientific in- 
vestigation. "Of such vague proof." he 
said, "I have no need, My faith in the 
hereafter, in the immortality of the 
soul, rests not on conjecture but on a 
more solid foundation. It rests upon 



the infallible revelation of the Son of 
God, who said : "I am the Resurrection 
and the Life.' " 

An editorial writer in the New York 
Evening Mail expresses mgch the same 
view in these words : 

"The strangely significant thing about 
the remarkable inaugural address of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the incoming president of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is that it should be nec- 
essary for a great man of science to make 
a somewhat humble and apologetic ap- 
peal for the theory that there is such a 
thing as the human soul. . . . Most 
men in general accept instinctively, in- 
tuitively, confidently, the conclusions 
which Sir Oliver Lodge, the scientist, 
states almost timidly. 

"The trouble about the authority of Sir 
Oliver in this great matter is that, as a 
man of science, he brings it all down, in 
the last resort, to 'an examination of the 
occult by the methods of science,' assert- 
ing that he has made such an examina- 
tion, and that his belief rests upon 'facts 
so examined.' 

"In other words, he depends upon what 
is called Spiritualism for his belief. 

"But the world in general still rests not 
upon that kind of demonstration but upon 
faith, which has never had any better 
definition than that contained in the state- 
ment that it is 'the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.' So we doubt whether there will be 
great joy in the world of faith over Sir 
Oliver's address." 

For comment much more sympathetic 
to Sir Oliver's position, we turn to an 
article by John Spencer Clarke in the 
Boston transcript. Mr. Clarke regards 
the address given before the British 
Association as "in many respects the 
most significant utterance of scientific 
thought of modern times." He writes 
enthusiastically : 

"Both the occasion and the speaker gave 
the views advanced the highest certifica- 
tion to the consideration of thoughtful 
minds; while the tone of the address it- 
self, its profoundly reverent spirit, its 
freedom from scientific dogmatism, cou- 
pled with a full knowledge of the achieve- 
ments of modern science, will commend 
its subject to a seriousness and a ration- 
ality of discussion it has never yet had 
from either the scientific or the philo- 
sophic viewpoints. 

"Sir Oliver Lodge is an evolutionist, 
and this address is the most significant 
scientific utterance in regard to man's 
destiny that has followed the promulga- 
tion of the doctrine of evolution as set 
forth half a century ago by Herbert Spen- 
cer and John Fiske. It consists in fact of 
an advancement of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion on scientific grounds, into a realm of 
cosmic existence adumbrated In man's 
physical experience, but which has yet had 
no adequate scientific exploration. . . . 

"Verily, verily, if these words be true, 
man is to come here and now, through the 
revelations of science, into relations with 
the 'Infinite Kternal Power from which 
all things proceed.' which shall far ex- 
ceed the visions of mystics, the ideals of 
poets, the insights of philosophers." 
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HELEN KELLER'S DEVELOPMENT INTO A 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHER 



MARK TWAIN' once said 
that the two most interest- 
ing characters of the nine- 
teenth century are Napo- 
leon and Helen Keller. 
But so familiar a figure to our own 
day is Miss Keller that the marvel of 
her is not yet fully realized. Her edu- 
cation, her literary achievements, and 
all the unselfish work she has done for 
her fellow deaf and blind are well 
known. Now she has developed into 
an enthusiastic Socialist. In her new 
book "Out of the Dark" (Doublcday 
Page)— a collection of magazine arti- 
cles and speeches — she informs us of 
her hope to write a book on the sub- 
ject of Socialism which she intends to 
call "Industrial Blindness and Social 
Deafness." Her social vision is evi- 
dent in the present volume, and, under 
all the circumstances, seems almost as 
much of a miracle as any of the won- 
derful physical achievements which 
are recorded of her. 

Miss Keller has come to the con- 
clusion that the unemployment of the 
blind is only part of a greater social 
problem. "It is not physical blindness, 
but social blindness, which cheats our 
hands of their right to toil," she de- 
clares; and in an address delivered be- 
fore the German Scientific Society of 
New York last spring, on the subject 
of the deaf and dumb, she spoke as 
follows : 

"Deafness, like poverty, stunts and 
deadens its victims until they do not 
realize the wretchedness of their condi- 
tion. They are incapable of desiring im- 
provement. God help them ! They grope, 
they stumble with their eyes wide open, 
they are indifferent. They miss every- 
thing in the world that makes life worth 
living, and yet they do not realize their 
own bondage. We must not wait for 
the deaf to ask for speech, or for the 
submerged of humanity to rise up and 
demand their liberties. We who see, we 
who hear, we who understand, must help 
them, must give them the bread of knowl- 
edge, much teach them what their human 
inheritance is. Let every science do its 
part— medicine, surgery, otology, psychol- 
ogy, education, invention, economics, me- 
chanics. And while you are working for 
the deaf child, do not forget that his 
problem is only part of a greater problem, 
the prohlcm of bettering the condition of 
all mankind." 

It is interesting to note that the first 
book on Socialism which Helen Kel- 
ler read was H. G. Wells's "New 
Worlds For Old." She now takes a 
German Socialist periodical printed in 
braille for the blind. Other contem- 
porary Socialist literature. German, 
French and English, is spelled into 
her hand. But manual spelling is a 
slow process at best, she tells us. "It 



is no easy and rapid thing to ab- 
sorb through one's fingers a book of 
fifty thousand words on economics." 
Nevertheless, Miss Keller expects to 
become acquainted in this manner 
with "all the classic Socialist authors." 
Her Socialism, however, is not con- 
fined to reading and theorizing.' She 
takes a lively interest in public events. 
The red flag which hangs in her study 
is a catl to action. In recent strikes she 
has proved a practical sympathizer; 
and she thus identifies herself with the 
workers of the world : 

"Their cause is my cause. If they are 
denied a living wage, I also am defrauded. 
While they arc industrial slaves, I cannot 
be free. My hunger is not satisfied while 
they are unfed. I cannot enjoy the good 
things of life which come to me, if they 
are hindered and neglected. I want all 
the workers of the world to have suffi- 
cient money to provide the elements of 
a normal standard of living— a decent 
home, healthful surroundings, opportu- 
nity for education and recreation. I want 
them to have the same blessings that I 
have. I. deaf and blind, have been helped 
to overcome many obstacles. I want them 
to be helped as generously in a struggle 
which resembles my own in many ways." 

In an eloquent chapter, entitled 
"The Hand Of The World." which 
might well inspire a Rodin, Helen Kel- 
ler tells how, step by step, she has been 
led out of her isolation into full social 
consciousness — how at last she has 
come to "touch hands with the world." 

"I had felt in my life the touch only 
of hands that uphold the weak, hands 
that are all eye and ear, charged with 
helpful intelligence. I believed that peo- 
ple made their own conditions, and that, 
if the conditions were not always the best, 
they were at least tolerable, just as my 
infirmity was tolerable. . . . 

"Step by step my investigation of blind- 
ness led me into the industrial world. 
And what a world it is! How different 
from the world of my beliefs. I must 
face unflinchingly a world of facts — a 
world of misery and degradation, of 
blindness, crookedness, and sin, a world 
struggling against the elements, against 
the unknown, against itself. How recon- 
cile this world of fact with the bright 
world of my imagining? My darkness 
had been filled with the light of intelli- 
gence, and. behold, the outer day-lit world 
was stumbling and groping in social 
blindness ! At first I was most unhappy ; 
but deeper study restored my confidence. 
By learning the sufferings and burdens 
of men, I became aware as never l*fore 
of the life-power that has survived the 
forces of darkness, the power which, tho 
never completely victorious, is continu- 
ously conquering. The very fact that 
we are still here carrying on the contest 
against the hosts of annihilation proves 
that on the whole the battle has gone for 
humanity." 



Helen Keller is an optimist by 
per amen t and conviction, with a genius 
for overcoming all difficulties and ob- 
stacles. Profound love for her fellow 
beings and that "deeper kind of humor 
which is courage," distinguish her in 
public as in private life. She does not 
hesitate to speak her mind frankly on 
any subject. In a very remarkable 
series of articles on "The Modern 
Woman." contributed recently to The 
Metropolitan Magazine, she criticizes 
the "higher education" of women. It is 
not technical ignorance, she declares, 
but social ignorance which is at the 
bottom of our present miseries. The 
best educated woman, therefore, is not 
necessarily one who has been to col- 
lege, but she who knows the social 
basis of her life and of the lives of 
those whom she would help — her chil- 
dren, her employers, her employees, the 
beggar at her door and her congress- 
man at Washington. Miss Keller con- 
tinues : 

"It is just such fundamental proposi- 
tions related to the problems of life 
which school education seems to ignore. 
In school and college we spend a great 
deal of time over trivial matters. I can- 
not recall much that I learned at Rad- 
cliffe College, which now stands forth 
in my mind as of primary importance. 
The little economic theory that I learned 
was admirably put; but I have never suc- 
ceeded in bringing it into harmony with 
the economic facts that I have learned 



Fortunately, Miss Keller says fur- 
ther, real education no more depends 
on educational institutions than reli- 
gion depends on churches. College 
women arc too docile under formal in- 
struction. "I am surprised to find that 
many champions of women, upholders 
of 'advanced ideas,' exalt the intelli- 
gence of the so-called cultivated wom- 
an. They portray her as an intellectual 
prodigy to whom the wisest man would 
resign his library and his laboratory 
with a feeling of dismayed incom- 
petence. It is not woman's intelli- 
gence that should be insisted upon, but 
her needs, her responsibilities, her 
functions." Miss Keller is not inclined 
to praise the educated woman. She 
finds her, on the whole, narrow and 
"lacking in vision" : 

"How seldom does the college girl who 
has tasted philosophy and studied history 
relate philosophy and the chronicles of 
the past to the terrific processes of life 
which are making history every day ! Her 
reputed practical judgment and swift 
sympathy seem to become inoperative in 
the presence of any question that reaches 
to a wide horizon. Her mind works 
quickly so long as it follows a traditional 
groove. Lift her out of it, and she be- 
inert and without 
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HELEN KELLER. SOCIALIST. 
Miss Keller has come to the conclusion tli.it the unemploy- 
ment of the blind is only part of a greater social problem. "It 
is not physical blindness, but social blindness, which cheats our 
hands of their right to toil." she declares. 



On certain phases of 
the subject of the so- 
cial evil, Helen Keller 
is qualified to speak 
with some authority. 
For years she has stud- 
ied blindness and that 
ophthalmia of the new- 
born which so often can 
be traced to sexual 
causes. To those who 
advocate a policy of 
silence in such matters, 
Miss Keller replies: 

"We must set to work 
in the right direction 
the three great agencies 
which inform and edu- 
cate us : the church, the 
school, and the press. If 
they remain silent, obdu- 
rate, they will bear the 
odium which recoils upon 
evildoers. They may not 
listen at first to our plea 
for light and knowledge. 
They may combine to 
baffle us; but there will 
rise, again and again, to 
confront them, the be- 
seeching forms of little 
children : deaf, blind, 
crooked of limb, and va- 
cant of mind. . . . 

"I am making a plea 
for American women and 
their children. I plead 
that the blind may see. 
the deaf may hear, and 
the idiot may have a 
mind. In a word, I 
plead that the Ameri- 
can woman may be the 
mother of a great race." 



is wanting in reflection, originality, in- 
dependence. In the face of opposition 
to a private interest or a primitive in- 
stinct she can be courageous and vividly 
intelligent. But she retreats from gen- 
eral ideas as if they did not concern her, 
when in point of fact civilized life is com- 
prehended in general ideas." 



Once, Miss Keller 
informs us. she be- 
lieved that blindness, deafness and 
other causes of human suffering were 
unpreventable. She was convinced 
that we must endure them as we ac- 
cept the havoc of storms and deluges, 
with Christian fortitude and resigna- 
tion. Now she knows better. "The 



truer Christianity teaches us that dis- 
ease and ignorance are not ultimate 
decrees of Heaven, and that such dis- 
content as the first visions of light 
bring to the yearning soul is a divine 
discontent. The finest resignation and 
submission arc not incompatible with 
heroic contest against the forces of 
darkness. The old idea was to en- 
dure. This was succeeded by a better 
idea, to alleviate and cure. And that, 
in turn, has given way to the modern 
idea, to prevent, to root out diseases 
that destroy the sight, the hearing, the 
mind, the life and the morals of men. 
. . . We know now that hospitals and 
institutions for defectives arc not per- 
manent temples of salvation. They 
are, rather, like temporary camp-sites 
along the way. upon which the race is 
journeying toward a city where disease 
and darkness shall not be." 

Helen Keller, like so many of the 
world's most practical reformers, is a 
mystic. We quote in conclusion a self- 
expressive paragraph taken from her 
introduction to a volume of Swcdcn- 
borg, published in braille for the blind : 

"Here and now, our misfortune is 
irreparable. Our service to others is 
limited. Our thirst for larger activity 
is unsatisfied. The greatest workers for 
the race — poets, artists, men of science 
— men with all their faculties, are at 
times shaken with a mighty cry of the 
sotrl, a longing more fully to body forth 
the energy, the fire, the richness of fancy 
and of humane impulse which overbur- 
den them. What wonder, then, that we 
with our more limited senses and more 
humble powers should with a passion- 
ate desire crave wider range and scope 
of usefulness? Swedenhorg says that 'the 
perfection of man is the love of use," or 
service to others. Our groping acts 
are mere stammering suggestions of the 
greatness of service that we intend. The 
dearest of all the consolations which 
Swedenborg's message brings to me is 
that in the next world our narrow field 
of work shall grow limitlessly broad and 
luminous. There the higher self that we 
long to be shall find realization." 



THE FAITH OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE GRADUATE 



THE popular impression that a 
college education tends to rob 
men of their religious faith is 
in large measure overthrown 
by a recent investigation 
made among college graduates in this 
country. It seems that Durant Drake, 
Professor of Ethics and of the Philoso- 
phy of Religion in Wcsleyan University 
(Connecticut I. addressed an inquiry 
dealing with the most vital points in 
Christian ln-Iicf and church practice to 
graduates of the class of 1900 of Har- 
vard University. Wcsleyan University 
and the University of Illinois. Church 



attendance, the nature of God. prayer, 
immortality, the divinity of Christ and 
the inspiration of the Bible were among 
the subjects covered. From Harvard 
graduates eighty-seven replies were re- 
ceived: from Wesleyan. ninety-one; 
from Illinois, seventy-one. The results 
of the investigation arc strikingly sum- 
marized in diagram form in the New 
York Independent. 

Each of the ten diagrams reproduced 
shows three circles, the first represent- 
ing the faith of Harvard graduates ; 
the second that of Illinois graduates, 
the thirtl that of Wesleyan graduates. 



In each case the unshaded segment rep- 
resents the proportion of those send- 
ing in replies who expressed no convic- 
tion or left the question open. In gen- 
eral, the vertical-lined segments repre- 
sent those who In-Iieve in the older tra- 
ditional, or orthodox, views: and the 
slanting-lined segments represent those 
who cling to faith or hope, but who 
feel that they have no basis in certainty. 
The horizontal line segments represent 
those of liberal and radical sympathies 
who still call themselves Christians. 
The black segments represent those who 
reject the beliefs in any interpretation. • 
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DIAGRAM I. --CHURCH CONNECTIONS. DIAGRAM 2. — CHURCH ATTENDANCE. DIAGRAM 3. — PERSONALITY OF GOD. 



The whole inquiry was conducted in 
confidence. Signatures were commonly 
given in initials, or even omitted alto- 
gether. F.ach one was free to express 
his deepest convictions, and disinclina- 
tion to avow unpopular opinions can 
hardly have been felt. In view of these 
facts. Professor Drake finds it interest- 
ing to note that there were just four 
men in all, two from Harvard, and one 
each from Illinois and Wesleyan, who 
indicated disbelief that "God" repre- 
sents some important reality, and is to 
l»c retained in our thought and speech. 
Only about five per cent, of the men 



for the whole order of things : they see 
in God merely "the power that makes 
for righteousness." Only twenty-three 
per cent, have an assured belief that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is in its original 
and literal sense true; but of the forty- 
five per cent, who positively disbelieve 
it "in its original and literal sense," 
considerably more than half— twenty- 
eight per cent, of the total number — 
hold that "it may well be retained as 
referring to God as transcendent, God 
in Christ, and God— the Holy Spirit- 
in human nature." 
The divinity of Christ thirty-nine per 



tains a great revelation of God and 
remains preeminent among religious 
books." Four per cent, deny this pre- 
eminence to the Bible. 

In regard to prayer, most of the 
replies take an affirmative attitude. 
Twenty-five per cent, are convinced 
that it "avails to change the sequence 
of natural events, in addition to its 
effect on him who prays." Eleven per 
cent, more "cling to faith or hope" 
that it docs. Thirty-eight per cent 
frankly disbelieve that it does. 

Immortality, "a continuance of per- 
sonal life after death," appeals to 
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DIAGRAM 4— IS GOD OMNIPOTENT? 
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DIAGRAM 5.— THE TRINITY. 
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DIAGRAM 8. — DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 



were agnostics. Atheism would seem 
to be, among mature college graduates, 
almost extinct. Eighty-eight per cent, 
enrolled themselves as Christians, and 
seventy-five per cent, declared them- 
selves to be members of some Christian 
church. Forty-seven per cent, attend 
church pretty regularly, and sixty-six 
per cent, attend, on an average, once a 
month or more. Only thirty-four per 
cent, are regular stay-at-homes. 

After following so remarkable a 
showing on the side of religion, it is 
surprising to learn that less than thirty- 
five per cent, of the graduates feel as- 
sured that God is a conscious person. 
Twenty-three per cent, positively deny 
divine personality. Nineteen per cent, 
find it impossible to believe in God's 
omnipotence and ultimate responsibility 



cent, hold as certain. Thirty-three per 
cent, disbelieve that he was "divine in 
a supernatural sense, that is, as no mere 
man can conceivably be." Out of the 
thirty-three per cent., twenty-five per 
cent, hold that he was "divine in a 
eulogistic sense," that he "stands pre- 
eminent among men, but in no way to 
which other men might not conceivably 
attain." A bare four per cent, deny 
him even that preeminence. 

As to the Bible, twenty-one per cent, 
are convinced that it is "throughout 
inspired, the word of God, authorita- 
tive." while sixty-four per cent, deny 
this, holding that it "contains untruths, 
inconsistencies and outgrown moral 
and religious conceptions." Of the 
sixty-four per cent., however, bv far 
the greater number believe that it '"con- 



thirty-nine per cent, as reasonable. 
Twenty-seven per cent more "cling 
to faith or hope" in this matter. Twen- 
ty-three per cent, are non-committal. 
Eleven per cent, take a negative view. 

One result of this inquiry seems to 
Professor Drake noteworthy, namely, 
that "altho all sorts of opinions, ultra- 
conservative and ultra-radical, were 
expressed, there are very few who 
do not call themselves Christians, 
and still fewer who call themselves 
atheists." He adds: "The gist of the 
result may be summed up, perhaps, 
by saying that there is a general loyalty 
to the name Christianity and to the 
church, but a widespread tendency to 
abandon many beliefs which have 
hitherto been supposed to be essential 
to both." 
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IS WHITE SLAVERY NOTHING MORE 
THAN A MYTH? 



WHEN' two federal judges, 
one in California and 
the other in Kansas, 
give diametrically op- 
posite rulings in the in- 
terpretation of that portion of the 
Mann Act that has come to be known 
popularly as the Mann White Slave 
law, we have some evidence of the 
conclusion that exists not only regard- 
ing this statute (under which there 
have been virtually five hundred con- 
victions since its passage in June, 
1910) but in the very idea that the 
term "white slavery" embodies. It 
now remains for the Supreme Court 
of the United States to interpret the 
law finally and to give more definite 
meaning to that nebulous term "white 
slavery." 

In the meantime, the "white slave" 
continues to be a popular theme on the 
stage and in current fiction, and a sort 
of slogan used in awakening the en- 
deavors of social reformers. "The 
white, slave traffic has reached the ap- 
palling proportion of more than 350,- 
000 women in the United States in the 
haunts of sin," so said Mrs. Kate. W. 
Barrett, president of the Florence Crit- 
tenden Mission, recently. "More than 
20,000 fresh victims arc added every 
year," she adds, "the children of our 
own people. And more than 5,000 men 
live on the proceeds of this vice." 

One is naturally surprised, there- 
fore, at the statement of a discouraged 
rescue worker that "this white slave 
joke is certainly the biggest that was 
ever invented," and at the claims of an 
investigator in England, who, in the 
pages of the English Review, asserts 
that white slavery, in England at least, 
is for the most part a myth. 

The emphatic affirmation that there 
is no such an institution as white slav- 
ery in America comes from the pen of 
A W. Elliott, President of the South- 
ern Rescue Mission, and editor of the 
Young Woman's Magazine, in the last 
and final number of which he confesses 
his failure, after six years' work 
among prostitutes, to discover the over- 
advertized "white slave." In refuting 
the statement of Mrs. Barrett quoted 
above, Mr. Elliott says: "It certainly 
shows how little some people know 
about a business they have engaged in 
for years and years, or else how they 
try to fool the public." He continues : 

"We frankly say that there never was 
a joke of more huge proportions per- 
petrated upon the American public than 
this white slave joke. There is scarcely a 
simmering of tnitfi in the various stories 
of so-called white slavery. I will admit, 
tearfully tho, that when the subject was 
being So vigorously agitated a year or 
so ago I fell right in line with the rest 

1 them and. without making scarcely any 



investigations or using any common ordi- 
nary sense, told the public that thousands 
of girls were being held in the toils of 
white slavery : but I now beg pardon and 
am sorry of my hasty conclusions. I 
surely do not believe that there are a 
dozen girls in America to-day that are 
in houses of ill fame that could not walk 
out if they wanted to. They love that 
kind of life and will scoff at the reformer 
and even kick him out if he does not get 
out when asked to. There have been a 
few girls lured into places and outraged 
and then murdered; but that is not white 
slavery, that is cold-blooded murder by an 
assassin of the scarlet type." 

In explaining his reasons for dis- 
solving the Southern Rescue Mission 
at Jacksonville, Florida, Mr. Elliott ex- 
presses his belief that rescue homes 
throughout the United States" are doing 
more harm than good, as they do not 
attempt preventive and educational 
work, but merely deal with disastrous 
after-effects. During his career as a 
rescue worker he claims to have of- 
fered help to at least fifteen thousand 
girls, and reformation of one only was 
all that was accomplished. His pes- 
simistic confession goes on : 

"I could go into detail writing hundreds 
of pages of my various efforts to re- 
deem them, but it would be useless waste 
of time; it is only necessary to tell you, 
very frankly, that women of the under- 
world will not reform, and there is posi- 
tively no use in wasting your money on 
them. I have positively entered at least 
two thousand and five hundred houses of 
ill repute and talked face to face with 
possibly fifteen thousand of these women, 
and I pledge you, truthfully, that I know 
them just as you know your own little 
children, and I do not hesitate to tell you 
that they are wedded to their ways and 
that they laugh at and make fun of those 
who try to help them. I would have no 
reason whatever to deliberately lie about 
the matter, but, on the other hand, I 
feel that I am honor-bound to confess 
the truth about this class of people. I 
do not think that it is right for the pub- 
lic to. he exploited by this, that and the 
other- organization under the pretense 
that these organizations could save any 
appreciable number of these women if 
they had the funds. It is possible that 
the combined efforts of the various insti- 
tutions could redeem a few of these 
women if continuous effort is made, but 
they are so few and the cost so great 
that l am convinced that work along other 
lines would be far better. For instance, 
1 think to help the good girls hold them- 
selves up and to teach them the worth of 
a pure life would tie a hundred times bet- 
ter than reformation after they are down. 

"All of this legislative reform and so- 
cial reform, and all other kinds of reform 
that this, that, and the other organization 
tries to force upon men and women in 
their fanaticism to brim; themselves into 



public cognizance is very amusing, to say 

the least. 

"You can not legislate good morals into 
the bodies of corrupt men and women. It 
must be born there, and then carefully 
nurtured and constantly guarded by par- 
ents. This process must be kept up con- 
stantly for generations before any appre- 
ciable result will be noticeable." 

Teresa Billington-Greig charges Eng- 
lish rescue workers with the faults that 
Mr. Elliott confesses — of raising a hue 
and cry about "white slavery" without 
taking the trouble to investigate condi- 
tions or to interpret them correctly. 
The English Criminal Law Amend- 
ment act, she asserts, was carried by 
the unfounded stories of the trapping 
and drugging of girls. 

Mrs. Billington-Greig presents the 
results of a careful 'investigation of 
these stories in Great Britain. They 
seem to indicate that prostitution is re- 
enforced by others than the so-called 
outraged "white slaves." The conclu- 
sion of this investigator (in the Eng- 
lish Review) is an emphatic one: 

"These dabblers in debauchery by word 
of mouth have given us a shocking ex- 
hibition of unlicensed slander. They 
have slandered men only to slander wom- 
en with the backward swing of the same 
blow. They have discredited themselves. 
That this exhibition has been possible is 
due in no small measure to the Pankhurst 
domination. It prepared the soil; it un- 
balanced the judgment ; it set women on 
the rampage against evils they knew 
nothing of, for remedies they knew noth- 
ing about. It fed on flattery the silly 
notion of the perfection of woman and 
the dangerous fellow notion of the in- 
describable imperfection of man. 

"The cases of criminal assault upon 
children arc quoted to give an air of 
credibility to this general condemnation. 
Rut there can lie no fair comparison be- 
tween the two classes of crime. In the 
one case an intemperate degenerate is 
passion-driven into the sudden commis- 
sion of an atrocity; in the other, there 
is a cold-blooded, calculating deliberation 
which reduces the matter from bestiality 
to the worst possible devilishness. 

"We have achieved nothing for the vic- 
tims of exploited prostitution by this panic 
and punitive act. Those responsible for 
it may have obtained ease of mind, the 
selfish satisfaction of having accomplished 
something. But that is merely the meas- 
ure of their folly. For the rest they have 
given emphatic justification to those who 
question the responsibility of women in 
public affairs: they have provided arms 
and ammunition for the enemy of wom- 
en's emancipation. The Fathers of the 
old Church made a mess of the world by 
teaching the Adam story and classing 
women as unclean ; the Mothers of the 
new Church are threatening the future 
by the whitewashing of women and the 
doctrine of the uncleanncss of men." 
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PUBLISHING— THE WORST OR THE BEST BUSINESS IN 



THE opening pages of Robert 
Sterling Yard's new and stim- 
ulating book on "The Pub- 
lisher" (Houghton Mifflin) in- 
clude the diverging statements 
that the publishing business is the 
"'poorest" and the "most fascinating" 
in the world. Both statements, Mr. 
Yard assures us, arc true. If a man is 
looking mainly for financial returns 
from capital invested, he should keep 
out of the publishing business. But if 
a man is genuinely attracted by the 
thought of handling intellectual values 
and is willing to work hard for his prof- 
its, he cannot do better than become a 
publisher. Mr. Yard speaks with the 
authority of the expert. He was as- 
sociated for several years with one of 
the leading publishing houses of the 
country. Then he went into publish- 
ing with a partner. At present he is 
editor of The Century Magazine. 

It would take only two or three 
minutes to name over all the general 
publishers in America. "It might take 
you only two or three seconds," nli- 
scrves Mr. Yard, "to name the pub 
Usher who got rich out of general 
book-publishing alone; but it may take 
you two or three years — or forever — 
to discover him. For, as the country- 
man exclaimed on seeing his first 
giraffe, 'Thar ain't no sech critter!" 
Mr. Yard writes further, using ficti- 
tious proper names but obviously re- 
ferring to well-known publishers now 
in the business: 

"Mr. Smith is a distinguished general 
publisher, but he also owns a highly 
profitable magazine, a highly profitable 
schoolbnok business, a highly profitable 
subscription business, a retail business, 
a rare-book business, and several other 
minor businesses in hooks built up 
around his central publishing business 
and supporting it like chapels around the 
cathedral choir, each dovetailed into each 
other and into the central core, making a 
business edifice beautiful in proportions 
and a fortress for strength. 

"And Mr. Jones's general publishing 
business is supported by three handsomely 
profitable magazines, besides a score of 
minor undertakings which make, all to- 
gether, for huge, aggressive power. Be- 
sides which, Mr. Jones is himself his 
own business genius — a great merchant 
who would have wrung wealth and power 
out of any business he had chanced into. 



THE WORLD? 

"And Mr. Robinson inherited a great 
business, founded in simpler days upon 
a great English publishing house, and 
to-day consisting of a union of general 
publishing with importing and text-book 
publishing on a large scale — the whole 
driven forward by a will of steel on a 
scale of expense so low as to be the won- 
der even of the publishing world. 

"And Mr. Jackson's is not a general 
publishing business at all, tho most folks 
think it is, but a highly specialized and 
developed business in higher text-books, 
assisting and assisted by a general pub- 
lishing department which, thus assisted, 
is profitable because of its quality and 
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HE DIVULGES THE PUBLISHER'S 
SKlKETS 

Robert Sterling Yard, editor of the Century 
declares that publishing, "the worst business in 
the world." becomes one of the best when it ii 
propped up by specialized departments or by 
periodicals. 

because of the careful skill with which 
it is handled. 

"The point becomes as clear as sun- 
shine. 

"The 'worst business in the world' he- 
comes one of the best in the world 
when it is propped up on every side by 
specialized departments sucking in profit 
from outlying markets : or when it is 
combined with periodical publication, 
each department materially assisting the 
other. It is naturally the hub of any 
publishing combination in which it ap- 



pears: and. the nearer perfect the sur- 
rounding wheel, the greater the possible 
speed." 

Mr. Yard goes on to divulge more 
of the secrets of the publisher's call- 
ing. The profits made out of so-called 
"best-sellers," he says, are almost al- 
ways exaggerated. Moreover, those 
houses that make a success of fiction 
do so after long study and the most 
careful development of their oppor- 
tunities. "The Century Company's 
amazing popular dollar series, begin- 
ning with 'Mrs. Wiggs' and running 
down through 'The Lady of the Dec- 
oration,' 'Uncle William,' and others 
to 'Molly Make-Hclicvc.' is the result 
of the most careful and thoughtful 
study of the first chance success." The 
publisher's real prizes, Mr. Yard con- 
tinues, are books you have scarcely if 
ever heard of. 

"They include, for example, that book 
on shade trees which your next-door 
neighbor bought and no one else in your 
whole acquaintance, tho you knew twenty 
who bought the same publisher's best- 
selling novel : and the book on the phi- 
losophy of religion to which your min- 
ister referred in last Sunday's sermon — 
a Isook fourteen years old at that : and 
the little book on right thinking that you 
remember seeing several years ago on 
Mrs. Jones's table; and the Betty and 
Katharine hooks — a whole series — which 
your little daughter wanted for her birth- 
day ; and thr book on winter life in India, 
the review of which interested you sev- 
eral years ago and which you always meant 
to buy; and the biography of an Ameri- 
can woman educator that your friend 
across the street was enthusiastic over — 
hundreds, yes, thousands, of books on 
every subject on earth apparently, and 
scarcelv a score of whose titles you ever 
heard." 

The real compensations of the pub- 
lisher's career, it seems, are not to be 
measured in dollars and cents. "He 
sees." Mr. Yard reminds us, "many 
questions besides profit — questions of 
art. of literature, of reputation, of per- 
sonality, of list dignity, of house in- 
fluence, for example: and his decisions 
are often slowly reached — which your 
plain business man finds unreasonable 
— and when reached arc often utterly 
beside the premises as your plain busi- 
ness man conceives the premises." 
Hence he is often regarded as "queer" 
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or "not wholly normal" — in short as a 
crank. Mr. Yard writes in this con- 
nection : 

"The publisher is not only a crank- 
he is also a shrewd, keen-witted, far- 
sighted, many-sided business man: he is 
an enthusiastic cultivator of literature for 
its own sake: he is an ardent encourager 
and helper of artistic effort for the sake 
of the man that he is: he is at times a 
preacher, at times a self-sacrificing teach- 
er, and many times— at heart always, per- 
haps — a gay gambler, keenly enjoying the 
winning and accepting outrageous for- 
tune with a grin. If the burden of odds 
is against him. and the margin of possi- 
ble gain one that a plain business man 
would dismiss as ridiculous, what's the 
difference? To him the game alone is 
worth a gross of candles." 

Nor is this all the publisher's re- 
ward. He not only loves the game — 
he loves the very tools of the game. 
Every detail of a book delights him — 
the beautiful type page, the well-pro- 
portioned margins, the clear printing, 
the neat, precise binding. Even the 
dis ap p oin t m ent over the failure to sell 
a book of much promise is tempered 
by his satisfaction in having planned 
and brought into being so beautiful, 
so fit, so noble a volume. 



One of the greatest of the publish- 
er's sources of happiness, one of the 
largest items on the profit side of his 
book of life, is the position his busi- 
ness gives him in relation to literature, 
art, learning, the affairs of the hus- 
tling, palpitating world, the core of life. 
Mr. Yard tells us that during eleven 
years of daily and weekly journalism 
he used to think that the newspaper af- 
forded the finest facilities— the best re- 
served scat, so to speak — possible for 
viewing the game of life. But now he 
has come to feel that the journalist 
sees life from too abnormal and dis- 
torted an angle, and that the publisher 
has a better chance to watch the sim- 
ple, straightforward, normal life of 
work and order and happiness. 

"The publisher puts his shoulder to the 
wheel and sweats with the rest. He 
helps: and. because his province is help- 
fulness, he is always welcome. In the 
studio of the artist, the workroom of the 
r.ovelist, the laboratory of the psychol- 
ogist, the study of the historian or pub- 
licist, he is a gladly greeted visitor. The 
returned explorer intrusts him with his 
discoveries: the statesman lays bare his 
plans. Everywhere men and women who 
are making life usher him into the inner 
chambers and lift the jealous coverings 
for his sympathetic criticism. He is, in- 



deed, in the midst of life in its realest 
and most wholesome aspects — a helpful 
agency behind a thousand impulses 
making for the world's good." 

The occasional chance to "discover" 
genius should not be overlooked. Any 
man might be proud to foster in their 
early development careers which give 
promise of waxing great with the 
decades and of making good return 
of profit and satisfaction. The profits 
of three or four such relationships 
sometimes amount to a business in 
themselves. 

Finally, there is the building of the 
publisher's list — a life-work. Mr. 
Yard says: 

"The skilful proportioning of the 
many parts which join in the making of 
a library of publications which shall be, 
as a whole, coherent, sound, self-express- 
ive and profitable, is a work of real crea- 
tion. Art, biography, history, fiction, so- 
ciology, religion, philosophy, science — all 
the departments of human thought and 
accomplishment arc open to him, and 
most of the world's workers are at his 
call. It is for him to choose the dc*.int) 
and material of bis structure. Its build- 
ing, brick upon brick, each carefully 
squared and set with almost painful pre- 
cision in its place, is a labor of life." 



LEON BAKST AND THE RENAISSANCE 

OF COLOR 



C. BAKST is a pioneer in color. 
He is a revolutionist in color. 
His secret ideal, we may infer 
from his admirers, is to change, 
to reconstruct, the entire color- 
scheme of the Occidental world. They 
call him a great lyric poet, a creative 
artist of the highest type. When his 
drawings, costume designs, and the- 
atrical settings were first presented to 
the Parisian public, the critics were 
shocked and amazed. Hut in the end 
Bakst and his Russian colleags con- 
quered. Now Leon Bakst is to invade 
America. Anna Pavlowa is to present 
a new Bakst ballet, which will have its 
premiere in this country, and which 
has l>een written as well as designed 
by the Russian colorist. Equally im- 
portant is the Bakst exhibition of draw- 
ings and paintings, which is to be 
shown in the galleries of the Berlin 
I 'holographic Company in Xew York, 
at the Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia, at the Albright Gallery in Buf- 
falo, at the Museum in St. Louis, at the 
Art Institute in Chicago, and at the 
Cincinnati and Detroit museums, as 
well as in several other important 
American cities. 

Bakst is a Russian Jew. He was 
born in St. Petersburg forty-seven 
years ago. His life story, says Joseph 
Urban in the Boston Transcript , has 
helped to focus international interest 



upon his work. He was reared in hum- 
ble circumstances. Even as an art stu- 
dent, his technique and manner of 
working differed radically from the ac- 
cepted standards. One day a Russian 




A luMI'U.Sl.K IN COLOR 
Arsrnc Alexandre that Ihk.l » the com- 

X*o*cr of symphonic* in color. His aim. it seem*, 
it to stimulate the imagination arul the kiwi 
thrmigh color u the composer does through 
lit Willi 



grand duchess saw a portrait he had 
made of "Salome." She was so im- 
pressed that she provided the means for 
Bakst to continue his studies in Paris. 
Evidently he returned again to his na- 
tive city, and succeeded commercially 
by painting portraits of a somewhat 
conventional nature, for (we learn 
from an essay by Martin Bimhaum in 
the official Bakst catalog) the young 
painter became an aggressive artistic 
propagandist by starting a magazine 
with his friends Somow. Benois and 
Serow. Later, says Mr. Birnbaum, he 
incurred the displeasure of the Academy 
by sending to an exhibition a realistic 
portrait of an old woman holding in 
her arms the mutilated hotly of her son, 
representing the Yirgin Mary weeping; 
over the body of Christ. Continually 
in arms against Russian officialdom. 
Bakst finally left for Paris to continue 
his creative work in peace. 

General recognition came in Paris in 
1906. when Bakst and other Russian 
artists exhibited their work under the 
direction of Serge de Diaghilew. the 
distinguished rcgisscur. Bakst's first 
work for the Imperial Russian theaters 
tinder Diaghilew "s direction was for the 
production of Greek plays. His first 
true introduction to Paris was at the 
Chatelet in 1910 with the ballet "Cleo- 
patre," for which he designed scenery 
and costumes. Since then. Bakst has 
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remained the most striking and daring 
figure among the group of Russian ar- 
tists and decorators who have so deeply 
and violently influenced European art. 

Tho primarily a colorist, we learn, 
his sketches for costumes and scenery 
have an innate quality and value inde- 
pendent of their realization in the the- 
ater. In this manner Bakst differs 
from some of his collcags. A deep 
and appreciative student of Homer, 
Bakst is imbued with the Greek spirit. 
But, as Mr. Urban points out, "Russia 
faces eastward as well as westward," 
and Bak.st is perhaps first of all Orien- 
tal in his predilections. He has the 
power, according to Mr. Birnbaum, of 
extracting the poetry hidden in every 
epoch. 

"In 'Cleopatre' and 'Salome' he was of 
course Egyptian. In 'Narcissc,' 'Daphnis 
and Chloc,' 'L'Apres-midi d'un faunc,' 
we saw his Greek inventions. ... In 'Le 
Dicu bleu' he treated Annamesc and Java- 
nese styles after the same fashion, his 
prodigious and exotic imagination call- 
ing to mind the art of Gustave Moreau 
and Rcdon. . . . Thamar' is hybrid, 
showing Transcaucasian and Chinese 
origins. Then there are a scries of bal- 
lets, 'Lcs Papillons' and 'Lc Camaval,' 
where the costumes do not differ so rad- 
ically from what any other clever deco- 
rator might have designed. Among opera, 
we have the brilliant rococo setting of 




Wolf-Ferrari's 'The Secret 
of Suzanne' and the superb 
national costumes and 
scenery for 'Boris Godou- 
now,' in which the Byzan- 
tine note predominates. The 
medieval period furnished 
inspiration for D'Annun- 
zio's 'La Pisanelle' and the 
same poet's 'Saint Sebas- 
tian.' . . ." 

Bakst s genius for color, 
however, has been most 
freely expressed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Birnbaum, in 
the ballet "Scheherazade," 
which is still regarded as 
his masterpiece and most 
daring achievement. Mr. 
Birnbaum describes it in 
this way : 

"The ancient Persians 
themselves could not have 
found fault with his 
marvelous setting. No 
Frenchman, nor any artist 
influenced by French ideas 
would have dared to use 
such a gamut of brilliant 
colors at a time when our 
drab, occidental culture 
sought appropriate expres- 
sion in flat subdued tones. 
Bakst. however, was a 
Semitic barbarian, and he 
wanted his 



colors, like his 
characters, to 
sing and shout 
and to dance 
with joyous 
abandon. For- 
tunately Paris 

stood aghast long enough 
for her discerning arbiters 
of good taste to win the 
day for the Russian artist 
and a renaissance of color 
set in. Emerald, indigo and 
geranium. the leopard's 
spots, and the scales of the 
serpent, black, rose, and tri- 
umphant orange, were all 
shrieking to be heard, and 
shrieking in harmony. It 
was an orgy of color to 
the last possible tension. 
Nature was sacrificed bv 




FROM A BAKST MASTF.K PIECE 

The predominating color in ihi* figure from the "Scheherazade'* 
ta black, the natural color of the negro. Ornament* of gold 
and silver enhance the ebony dI his body. The intensity of 
color recalls the imagery of a Gautier or a Flaubert. 



is THIS COSTUME A POEM! 

Disciples of Leon Ilakst claim that his color schemes are sym- 
phonies, his costumes lyric poems. Certainly they are designed 
for decorative rather than practical purposes. 



their fate was impending, powerful ex- 
ultant lovers, black as ebony, whirled the 
frenzied women about, to the tunes of 
baleful Hindoo musicians. The maddest 
desires dwelt in this palace of splendid 
sins, where eternal agony was the price of 
the happiness of the poignant, fleeting 
moment. It was a fascinating dream of 
brutal sensuality, of regal jealousy. As 
a French critic pointed out. every color 
was used by Bakst save white — the sym- 
bol of purity and arctic frigidity— to ac- 
centuate the warmth of the passions in 
these ardent lovers. It was sensual, but 
in a youthful, robust way— like the Song 
him. tho not so violently as of Songs or a Dacchanale of Rubens." 

bv Van Gogh or the Post- , , .... , «_ , 

. !__•*■ j In a volume entitled The Art of 

Impressionists, in order to T , „ . ..... 

arouse the emotions. The I con Bakst . and , dev .° ,e(l to , . he , re P r °- 

ductton of his drawings and designs. 

Arsene Alexandre likens Bakst to a 
composer. He calls the Russian a cre- 
ator of symphonies in color. In a book 
called Lc Ballet Content porain," M. 
Ynlarien Svetlow points out that Bakst 
is a master of concentrated chromatic 
effects, or. as Mr. Urban explains in 
the Boston Transcript, of pure tones so 
interplaved that the sheen of pure gold 
seems to be only a proper part of the 
combination. M. Svetlow elucidates 
further: "His daring combinations of 
tones and spots sometimes stagger you. 
You receive a shock. Yet after the 



effect of the colors was en- 
forced and exalted by the 
voluptuous movements of 
the dancers and the aston- 
ishing music which Rimsky- 
Korsakow had written for 
this miracle of joint cre- 
ation. Had the author of 
'Lcs Flcurs du Mai' been 
present, he would have 
hailed the colorist as a 
great epic poet. Haughty 
sultans embraced their false 
sultanas, grinning eunuchs 
like gorgeous speckled hirds 
jangled golden keys while 
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first moment of astonishment, you not 
only decide to accept them, but you even 
feel yourself moved by the inexplicable 
beauty of a crude but heretofore un- 
realizable manner of work." Mr. Ur- 
ban, who is scenic director of the Bos- 
ton Opera House, is of the opinion that 
the art developed by Bakst and his fol- 
lowers and colleags is of vital im- 
portance not only for the ballet, but 
for the other arts as well. He writes: 

"The success of Bakst and his Russian 
contemporaries leads to a hope that the 
principles for which they stand will not 
stop with the ballet. They are needed 
to vivify every kind of dramatic produc- 
tion. They apply— (his is a personal 
opinion— to opera and comedy, in which 
there is also need of renouncing much of 
the conventional and stagey. It would 
be unfortunate if the public were to sup- 
pose that only ballets can be made beau- 
tiful in Bakst's way. The artistic prin- 
ciples which he has developed belong to 
all art." 

Charles Rickctts, one of the pioneers 
of the new art of the theater, has 



heralded the work of Leon Bakst as 
a liberating and rejuvenating force in 
the theater. In an article on stage 
decoration, recently published in the 
Fortnightly Review, Mr. Ricketts 
writes: 

"M. Bakst's rich and composite talent 
has touched many sources of inspiration, 
his disregard for reality has a romantic 
quality, the field that he has explored is 
that of 'fantastic decoration,' and this is 
as vast as fancy ; his controlling habit or 
rule is largely an avoidance of realistic 
shadow or relief, and the use of a pitch 
in color which would allow for the use 
of large spaces of gold and silver in the 
scenery, tho he has not done so, and all 
this might apply to countless styles other 
than his own." 

Mr. Ricketts is of the opinion that 
Bakst is not essentially a revolutionist 
in the art of the theater, but an artist 
who is keenly alive to its present possi- 
bilities. Anne Estelle Rice, the Amer- 
ican artist, characterizes Bakst (in 
Rhythm) as "the greatest innovator of 
the pictorial art of modern stagecraft." 



His art, .according to Miss Rice, is a 
healthy reaction from the pale, refined 
art of a Whistler. Her tribute con- 
tinues: 

"A member of the Salon d'Automne, to 
which Society, together with the Indepen- 
dants, is due the credit of encouraging 
artists in this movement, regardless of 
nationality, Bakst has given to the stage 
the tremendous fulness of expression in 
line and color, which makes the Whistler- 
ian idea hopelessly empty and inade- 
quate. Rakst takes all colors, every 
nuance of each color from its extreme 
brilliancy downwards, and all directions 
of line and compositions of line, harmon- 
izes everything: and by his simple but 
fully expressive effect, convinces the 
spectator of the artist's belief in his power 
to create, as opposed to the apologetic 
grovelling of the aesthetic before nature. 
A painter in line, a painter in movement, 
a painter in forms, he knows the value 
of line to give energy and force, the value 
of a dominant color and shape, the value 
of daring juxtapositions to create life 
and movement in masses of color, where 
costumes, drapery and decorations re- 
verberate to sound, action, and light" 



DOES WALT WHITMAN BELONG AMONG 
THE WORLD-POETS? 



THE increasing vogue of Walt 
Whitman in European coun- 
tries, and especially in France, 
leads Prof. Albert Schinz, of 
Bryn Mawr College, to ask 
the above question. He calls attention 
to the "splendid monument" that has 
lately been erected to Whitman by a 
young French poet, I. eon Bazalgette, 
not, it is true, in the form of a marble 
statue or a bronze bust, but in the form 
of a beautiful appreciation of Whitman 
and of careful translations of his 
poems. He repeats Bazalgcttc's glow- 
ing tributes. He recalls the verdicts 
of European critics to the effect that 
Poe and Whitman arc the most original 
among the great American writers. 
Then he proceeds to test Whitman's 
originality, and to inquire what ranking 
in world-literature Whitman deserves. 

Professor Schinz is inclined to ques- 
tion the claims so often made in behalf 
of Whitman's originality. "Let us 
once ask the question squarely," he 
writes. ''Has not Bazalgette. with 
many others, committed a mistake in 
considering Whitman a sort of isolated 
genius, the only and first who ever sang 
Nature. Humanitarianism, and Democ- 
racy, the man of the street and modern 
industry — in short, all the manifesta- 
tions of human life in our days? As a 
matter of fact, has not every one of 
these themes been sung by others ad- 
mirably, often better, than by Whit- 
man?" The writer continues (in Up- 
pint-oil's) : 

"N'ot to speak of Nature — for it would 
lw grotesque to prove thai poets were 



found that became interested in Nature 
before the same thing occurred to Whit- 
man— we have had great humanitarian 
poets before Whitman who sang the 
Democratic brotherhood of all men— r 
quote only Victor Hugo (' Bazalgette's 
great countryman), whose bulky work 
rests chiefly, and almost exclusively, on 
that very idea. We have had great vision- 
ary poets dreaming of humanity freed 
from the evils and with good will pre- 
vailing everywhere — 1 quote only Shelley. 
We have had great poets who, even at a 
time when it was not so easy to see the 
remarkable future open to industrialism, 
celebrated and prophesied the wonders of 
to-day — I quote only Andre Chenicr, al- 
most one hundred years before Whit- 
man : or Sully-Prttdhomme. and again 
Victor Hugo. It cannot be. surely, that 
Whitman should be credited with in- 
venting patriotic songs: for if Paul Dc- 
rouledc is posterior to Whitman, and if 
Koerncr is a German, Bazalgette surely 
knows of Rouget dc 1'Isle, or of Beranger. 
Again, we have had great men who. in 
prose and verse, have praised the 'com- 
mon people' ; and many before us have 
shown in Whitman a literary offspring 
of Rousseau: and what about all the 
modern realists ( I do not say natural- 
ists), and especially men like Coppec, 
Whitman's contemporary? Of course. 
Whitman— as all poets— had his own way 
of singing these various themes, and in 
some cases he has been more lucky than 
others ; but the only theme where Whit- 
man can be pronounced perhaps original 
and the one in which he is distinctly su- 
perior to others, is the one so well illtts- 
Itated in the Kcsf>i»uier. celebrating that 
form of hrothrrhood which he himself 
calls 'virile love.' and which was the ex- 
pression of llis own 'camaraderie' with 



the boys in the streets, and es 
the wounded soldiers at Wa< 

Yet even if Whitman is not as orig- 
inal as Bazalgette and others have 
supposed, he is none the less a vital 
and powerful figure, so Professor 
Schinz contends. "Whitman remains, 
with Poe, altho for entirely different 
reasons, the most interesting American 
writer of the nineteenth century — 
Emerson by no means excepted." The 
argument concludes: 

"/ say not: the most eloquent, or artis- 
tic, or cultivated, or genial, or even the 
most original ; / jay: the most interesting. 

"And if I were asked to state briefly 
where the interest of Whitman exactly 
lies, my answer would be that it is chiefly 
a psychological interest: Whitman shows 
us how a man having the soul of a great 
poet will react when thrown in the milieu 
of modern civilization without having 
received in his education the solid culture 
necessary to understand our age. A poet 
of that type will of course realize the 
gap between the man of the woods and us, 
but he will not be able to account for it 
except in a very crude fashion. And this 
modern world he will praise in words at 
times powerful, and by means of unex- 
pected images which may appeal to our 
fancy; but when we look carefully into 
what there is back of them, we are bound 
to find them superficial and childish most 
of the time. . . . For these reasons, I 
do not think that Whitman has any 
special message (to use a stereotyped 
phrase) to convey to us, but this unex- 
pected apparition does none the less 'in- 
terest' us very much and at times stir up 
r.nr modern minds" 
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LITERARY CENSORSHIP AND THE NOVELS 

OF THE WINTER 



The "Growing Salacity" 
of Our Novels. 

THE "conspiracy of silence" in 
regard to sex matters which 
has been so characteristic of 
earlier periods is being suc- 
ceeded by a marked tendency 
in the opposite direction. At the pres- 
ent moment, novels and plays may be 
said fairly to reek with sex. On both 
sides of the Atlantic, the problem of 
"indecent" and "unwholesome" fiction 
and the accompanying problem of lit- 
erary censorship are occupying space 
in almost all the newspapers and maga- 
zines. One writer, in the N'ew York 
Evening Post, who calls attention to 
the "growing salacity" of our fiction 
and to the grave consequences which 
may ensue for American boys and girls 
yet in their early teens, draws a paral- 
lel between the spirit of our age and 
that of two previous eras: 

"In 1669 was published in France 'The 
Letters of a Portuguese Nun,' and in 
1670 the 'Zayde' of Madame Lafayette. 
These works are pure — tho scarcely :■(>- 
ginibus purrisque. But only he who has 
perused the novels produced between 
1680 and 1800 by authors long forgotten 
(but now being exhumed in European 
reprints) can evaluate the flood of 'real- 
istic' fiction which next burst forth. 
Marital problems came first — for 'the en- 
lightenment of the innocent,' but from 




ONE OF THE CENSORED NOVELISTS 

Citbert Cannan's "Round the Comer" 111 put 
under the ban nf the London censorship for 
awhile. He is a critic and translator, as well as 
a t ovctist. and appear* in Ttcrnard Shaw's 
"Fa i rue's First Play" as the "vivid, enthusiastic 
seal >t of (lie theater, full of theories and theor- 
i»in;;, ready to make critical warfare in support 
of 'lis new ideas." 



pens far removed from the delicacy of 
that which had indited the 'Princessc dc 
Clcves.' By 1690 the problem novel was 
in full swing; justification of marital in- 
fidelity followed hard tt|>on the theme of 
marital martyrdom. By 1710 normal ma- 
terial — if marital infidelity be necessa- 
rily normal— had yielded to abnormal 
studies; and in both France and England 
'memoirs, diaries, secret histories, con- 
fessions,' paved the way for the match- 
less depictions of perversities and anom- 
alies by the brilliant Cr , the shame- 
less dc S , and the analytic Br . 

That the literature influenced life is an 
open secret to the alienist. 




MUSIC IS THE THEME OF HIS LATEST 
HOVEL 



The author of "The Harden of Allah" depicts 
in "The Way of Ambition" a composer who is 
influenced by his wife to prostitute his genius 
for the sake of the world's plaudits. 

"Another parallel. From 1800 fiction 
in France purified itself after the incar- 
ceration of de S by Napoleon, the 

change lasting until the epoch of Balzac 
and his successors. Then again there 
came the treatment of marital problems; 
and again, within a decade or two, the 
veering to the study of abnormality. 
Abominable works from gifted pens 
(geniuses are often perverts) can easily 
be cited — coincident, many of them, be it 
noted, with reprints from the Belgian 
presses of eighteenth-century porno- 
graphic studies. Amid the new flood I 
mention only Rachilde's 'Monsieur Ve- 
nus'; it is out of print." 

Is it "morbid," asks the writer in the 
Post, to see some meaning in these 
parallels? "Berlin, Paris and London." 
he says, "are already paying the pen- 
alty for the new fiction ; and our dan- 
ger is so much the greater because of 
the ease with which the magazine 
passes our doors." 



Anthony Comatock in 
the Role of Liter- 
ary Cenaor. 

AT ELEVEN' o'clock in the fore- 
noon of September 23rd, Anthony 
L Comstock, with a United States 
marshal and a uniformed policeman, 
descended upon the publishing house of 
Mitchell Kennerley in New York. 
Pointing to one of the clerks in the 
store, Mr. Comstock said: "That is 
your man, officer. Serve the warrant." 
The officer informed the clerk that he 
was under arrest. Then, turning to 
Mitchell Kennerley, Mr. Comstock said, 
"There is your man, marshal," and the 
publisher was likewise taken into cus- 
tody. The writ upon which Mr. Ken- 
nerley was arrested was issued upon an 
affidavit made by Mr. Comstock which 
charged that he "did unlawfully, wil- 
fully and knowingly deposit or cause to 
be deposited in the mails of the United 
States for the purpose of mailing and 
delivering a certain book entitled 
'I lagar Revelry.' " The entire edition 
was seized by the officers. Mr. Ken- 
nerley, when arraigned in Court later 
in the day, admitted that he had pub- 
lished and circulated "Hagar Revelly," 
and declared that his arrest therefor 
was ridiculous. Mr. Comstock de- 
fended his action by saying: "I insist 
that the stuff is filth and unfit for cir- 
culation. I haven't read the book from 
cover to cover. I didn't have to. A 
little of it satisfied me. Against Mr. 
Kennerley personally I have no ill-feel- 
ing, but because a man is a success- 
ful Fifth Avenue publisher there is no 
(Continued on pagt 377.) 




THE PENETRATING ANALYST OF HOY. 
HOOD 



Compton Mackenzie's new novel. "Sinister 
Street." is an intimate study of the critical 
period in a boy's life. 
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IT IS not the poet's business," 
writes an English poet, James 
Elroy Flecker, "to save man's 
soul, but to make it worth sav- 
ing." In other words Mr. Flecker 
docs not think that a poem should be 
a sermon. That is true. The gospel 
of beauty is itself an authentic gospel, 
but the higher beauty is indistinguish- 
able from true religion. The most 
precious utterances of Jesus arc finest 
poetry— the Sermon on the Mount for 
instance— and the best thing we have 
from the pen of St. Paul— the chapter 
on Charity — is essentially poetic. Mak- 
ing a soul worth saving is. in truth, 
the same thing as saving it. and the 
saviors of the world have always been 
the first to recognize the fact. 

A poem in the posthumous volume 
of Julia C. R. Dorr— "Last Poems," 
Scribners — might serve as an illustra- 
tion of this unity of the poetic spirit 
and the religious spirit at their best. 
Indeed the whole book might serve as 
an illustration. It reveals a fine op- 
timism, nobly expressed in exquisite 
language. This optimism grew stronger 
and stronger even to the close of her 
life a few months ago. The following is 
? supplication, evidently, to poetry, but 
it might apply almost as well to re- 
ligious faith: 

SUPPLICATION. 
By J i lia C. K. Dorr. 

FORSAKE mc not, O light of many 
days I 
Low sinks the westering sun; 
An amethystine haze 
Flushes with purple all the upland ways; 
The shadows lengthen in the twilight glow, 
And well I know 
That day is almost done! 

Thou whom I worshipped when my life 
was new, 

Say not that wc must part ! 
I have U-en leal and true. 
Loving thee better as the swift years flew, 
With such pure homage that nor time nor 
change 

Could e'er estrange 
From thee my constant heart. 

When I was l>tit a child I heard thy voice. 
And followed thee alar 
in hurnMe. happy choice. 
Content in this far following to rejoice; 
Didst thou hut whisper, heaven and earth 
grew bright 

With holy light. 
Clearer than sun or star. 

I dared not kiss tin garment's hem, nor 
lay 

One pnle flower at thy feet : 
It was enough to stray 
In a child's dream of tliec by night, by 
•lay. 

In tremulous ecstasy to feel thee nrar. 
And halt in fear. 
Half joy, thy coming greet. 
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For thou wcrt one with nature. All things 
fair 

Spoke to my soul of thee: 
The azure depths of air, 
Sunrise, and starbeam, and the moonlight 
rare, 

Splendor of summer, winter's frost and 
snow. 

Autumn's rich glow, 
Bird, river, flower, and tree. 

Thou wcrt in love's first whisper, and 
the slow 

Thrill of its dying kiss; 
In the strong ebb and flow 
Of the resistless tides of joy and woe: 
In life's supremest hour thou hadst a 
share, 

Its stress of prayer, 
Its rapturous trance of bliss ! 

Leave me not now when the long shadows 
fall 

Athwart the sunset bars; 

Hold thou my soul in thrall 
Till it shall answer to a mightier call ; 
Remain thou with me till the holy night 
Puts out the light— 

And kindles all the stars I 

' We find in Everybody's a fine poem 
that is none the less a poem from being 
first cousin to a sermon: 

A VERY GALLANT GENTLEMAN'. 
By Frank Parker Stock briix.e. 

SO THAT'S the answer, eh? We're 
only lumps 
Of ordinary chemicals — some salts, 
Acids, and gases, accidently grouped 
In cell-formation ? There creation halts, 
You say, and what comes next is just 
what comes 
When vou put this and that and t'other 
bit 

Of inorganic matter in your tube 
And watch the mixture swirl and seethe 
and spit 

Till all its atoms find affinities. 

That's all, you say? Then life and love 
and hate. 

Courage and hupe and anguish and de- 
spair. 

The will to strive, the pride of duty 
done. 

The fear of shame that drives the coward 
to dare 

The death he dreads — all these, you 
say. arc one 
With your reactions done in Jena glass? 

O shrewd philosophers! Your simple 
plan 

To shift the whole responsibility 
For all wc are and all we hope to be — 
How easy' "Here's a compound we call 
man. 

And lu re's one called a rock, and here's 
a cliff. 

The rock mils off the cliff and kills the 
man ; 

Rut can you blame the rock? Nor can 
you if 

The man obeys the natural laws that pull 
All of us. alwa>s, down and i wr down. 



For if we sink— 'reactions'— that absolves. 
And if wc rise — 'reactions'— nothing 
more." 



Pardon me, gentlemen, but-if, a lit! 

"Reactions," eh? Well, what's your for- 
mula 

For one particular kind — 1 won't insist 
On proof of every theorem in the list 

But onlv one— what chemicals combine. 

What CO » and H 5 SO., 

To cause such things as happened yester- 
day. 

To send a very gallant gentleman 
Into antarctic night, to perish there 
Alone, not driven nor shamed nor cheered 
to die, 

But fighting, as mankind has always 
fought. 

His baser self, and conquering, as man- 
kind 

Down the long years has always con- 
quered self? 

What arc your tests to prove a man's a 
man? 

Which of your compounds ever lightly 
threw 

Its life away, as men have always done. 
Spurred not by lust nor greed nor hope 
of fame 

But casting all aside on the bare chance 
That it might somehow serve the Greater 
Good ? 

There's a reaction — what's ils formula? 
Produce thai in your test-tubes if you can! 

Nothing more striking, in the way 
of poetry, appears in the October maga- 
zines than this from The Independent: 

OLD SIGHT 
By Edith M. Thomas 

THOU never more shall sec so clear 
As formerly the things a-near, 
As when thy two round hills of 
sight 

Caught all there was of heaven's light. 

In youth thine eyes, so true, so keen. 
One leaf among its brethren green. 
Keeping its dance upon the tree. 
It was thy pure delight to sec. 

One blade of grass would catch thine eye. 
One rose, 'mid roses climbing high. 
Now. know them lively in the mass, 
But singly let them blend and pass. 

Thine eyes are old. and they are tired ; 
No longer be of them required 
The labor they were wont to do: 
Ease them, as servants tried and true. 

Still shall they serve, if thou art wise. 
With longer span of earth and skies: 
But know, all little things that be. 
All trivial lines, must fade from thee. 

And if the face of thine own friend 
In the dense human stream shall blend. 
Thine oldened sight, like arrow line. 
Pierces some farther, heavenly sign ! 

And dimmer still, in life's decline. 
ThinRs near thy vision shall divine; 
But there "hall he no veil, no bar. 
Between thine eyes and things afar! 
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deep desire 



The first volume of poetry to ap- 
pear from the pen of William Rose 
Benet — "Merchants from Cathay." The 
Century Company — is surprisingly full 
of poetic concepts, some of them fan- 
tastic but none of them commonplace. 
His verse is hard reading. He is fond 
of the long line, and he plays with 
words and ideas like a juggler who be- 
wilders rather than edifies. But most 
of the faults of the book are due to the 
buoyance of youth that revels in im- 
agination. What we like best is the 
poem below, which 
in "The Lyric Year" 

PATERNITY 
By William Rose Bene* 

NOT only 
child 
Or children, tho 
they bear 

For all the rich rewards of motherhood. 
They smile in travail; tho each girl un- 
grown 

Who sings her dolls uncertain lullabies 
Sees infant faces, feels soft arms that 
cling. 

Hears deep within the nursery of her 
heart 

A medley of small mirth adorable. 
And, as she grows, mothers all things she 

loves. 

Lacking the little head against her breast 
And yearning for it, when she cannot 
know 

Wherefore she yearns. Yet sometimes to 
a man. 

Roughest and sternest tho he be of men. 
Shocked into strength and pondering from 
his young 

Exuberance and easy joy, there comes 
A longing that convulses all his soul; 
And, standing in the wind against some 
dawn's 

Prospect of racing cloud and lightening 

sky, 

Or hard-beset in battle with the world 
Deep in the city's stridence, or at pause 
Before some new-discovered truth of life, 
Unwittingly his hands go out to touch, 
Hold off, and scan the youth of him that 
was, 

Thrill to that brighter youth it is decreed 
Each father shall inherit from his son. 
And, if his hands grope blindly, so his 
heart, 

To hear a young voice at his shoulder 
speak, 

Know young, elastic strides beside his 
own. 

Resolve the problems of an unsullied 
heart 

Flaming to his for counsel. I scarce- 



Trusting, 

joy; 
And ail my 

son t 



alive with curious 



being yearned : My son ! My 



Into my manhood, hovering, hovering 
still 

Over my boyhood (as the gravest, oldest 
Of men doth yet. or is no man of men), 
Felt my heart tense, and but a noon ago 
Strove in quick torture— for no woman's 
arms. 

No woman's eyes, but for a questioning 
voice 

Beside me, and a sturdy little step 
In rhythm with mine. A phantom face 
looked up, 



The poem following, which we find 
in The Ladies' Home Journal, may be 
early Victorian in its character, but, if 
so, there is something early Victorian 
in many of us that will respond to it 
and furnish us much delight in the 
reading of it: 

THE LITTLE WHITE BRIDE IN 
THE PICTURE 

By Eleanor Duncan Wood. 

¥ ITTLE white Bride in the picture, 
| Queer is your old-fashioned 
•i-^ gown ; 

Queer are your slippers and car- 
rings. 

And your ringleted hair falling down ; 
And your bridegroom so truly Byronic — 

His white satin waistcoat's a dream ; 
There was skimmed milk, perhaps, in 
your era, 

But you two were surely the cream. 

Poor Babes in the Wood, o'er your morn- 
ing 

Dark lowered the war tempest grim; 
He fell 'neath its holt at Manassas; 

Your heart is still dreaming of him ; 
But gone were the servants and money ; 

And the babies a stair-steppy crowd ; 
So you bent your frail back to the burden. 

And they even say, dear, that you 
plowed. 

Your fingers, that scare could embroider. 
Sewed fast when the daylight was 
gone. 

And the feet that had danced with the 
gayest 

Were astir with the shivering dawn ; 
And whatever your burdens and heart- 
aches, 

You hid them with innocent guile; 
So always the path of the children 
Was bright with the glow of your 
smile. 

Oh. long was the heart-breaking struggle ; 

But your square little chin held its own. 
And your dark eyes were steady, un- 
yielding. 

As you matched the world's strength 
with your own ; 
And you won in the end, as was fitting. 

You wonderful, weak-bodied thing! 
For— all woman, all wife, and all mother— 

Your soul was the soul of a King. 

When the gentleman rises from Georgia 
In the halls of the Nation to-day 

I shall sec but your eyes, little mother, 
I shall bear hut the words that you say; 

And I pray, tho the counterfeit throngs 
us, 

This last of your stamp may ring true. 
And prove in the time of his testing 
To be worthy his country and You. 

In the hands of William Watson, the 
sonnet loses all its hard lines and all its 
austerity and In-romcs an easy, natu- 
ral form of expression. This, from 



The Independent, brings us very close 
indeed to the author's soul: 

SONNET ON THE AUTHOR'S 
FIFTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 

By William Watsoh. 

FOR three things give I thanks this 
August morn : 
Deep thanks that there hath been 
vouchsafed to mc 
A perfect spouse, pure as the perfect sea : 
Deep thanks that unto mc of late was 
born 

A radiant daughter, perilously torn 
Out of her mother's woful agony. 
Yet joyous as the flowers that fill with 
glee 

Her gray-blue eyes, or as the festal corn : 
Deep thanks that I have now at last rc- 



That faith in God which. I did lose so 
long: 

The God who ofttimes with bewildering 
gloom 

Muffled His beams ; who darksomely 



not ; and from 
of 



And guided, when I 

whom 
I had at birth the 



Here is a poem from a successful 
writer of fiction. It is better worth 
writing than many magazine stories, 
even tho they be good ones. We re- 
print from Everybody's : 

HILLS OF HAN. 
By Samuel Mebwin. 
1803- 

HILLS of Shansi. hills of Han, 
Slumber on 1 The sunlight, dying, 
Lingers on your terraced tops ; 
Yellow stream and willow sighing. 
Fields of twice ten thousand crops 
Breathe their misty lullabying. 
Breathe a life that never stops. 
Then and always, down the ages. 
So it was, so it will be — 
Coolies, merchants, soldiers, sages. 
Fan and litter, nest and lea. 
Spin your chart of ancient wonder, 
Fold your hands within your sleeve, 
Live and let live, work and ponder, 
Be tradition, dream, believe. 
So abides your ancient plan- 
Hills of Hani 

1913. 

Hills of Shansi, hills of Han, 
What's this filament goes leaping 
P<»le to pole and hill to hill ? 
What these strips of metal creeping 
Where the dead have lain so still? 
What this wilder thought that's seeping 
Where was peace and gentle will? 
Frantic magic world, a-flying, 
Blare of scarchlipht in the dark. 
Boat of steel where junk was plying, 
Spit of turret, crack of spark. 
Smoke of mill on road and river, 
Roar of steam by temple wall . . . 
Drop the arrow in the quiver, 
how to Buddha— all is all! 
Slumber thev who slumber 
Hills of Han! 
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THE GROWING COMMERCE OF 
THE SEAS 



A LL the nations of the world. 
/\ with the exception of our own. 
/ \ are feverishly engaged in add- 
y \ ing to their maritime fleets. 

The world's equipment for 
ocean transportation, according to Ed- 
ward Neville Vose. editor of Dun's In- 
ternational Review, is now increasing 
at a more rapid rate than at any other 
time since man first began to go down 
to the sea in ships. Since June 1909, 
Mr. Vose explains in The World's 
Work, Lloyd's Register of Shipping 
shows an almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion of advances in the amount of gross 
tonnage under construction in Great 
Britain. The record for the first quar- 
ter of 1913 showed that, excluding war- 
ships, there were 563 vessels of 2,063,- 
694 tons gross register then under con- 
struction in British shipyards. The 
world's output of new tonnage, exclu- 
sive of warships, last year was 1,719 
vessels of 2.901,769 tons gross. Of this 
total the United Kingdom supplied 
1,738.514 tons— a tonnage only twice 
surpassed, in 1906 and in 191 1. The 
output in Germany amounted to 375,- 
317 tons, which was 57.000 tons more 
than the previous high record in 1906. 
The tonnage reported for the United 
States was 284,223 tons, an increase of 
112.000 tons over the previous year, 
altho much below the average for nine 
years since 1900. The French returns 
showed a slight decrease as compared 
with the previous M ^ m 

year. Holland turned 
out almost one hun- 
dred thousand tons, 
Japan nearly sixty 
thousand, Austria 
thirty-nine thousand, 
Italy a little over 
twenty-five thousand 
and the British Colo- 
nies with, approxi- 
mately, twenty - five 
thousand surpassed 
all previous records. 
The grand total of 
all countries com- 
bined, we are told, 
was exceeded only 
once, in 1906, and 
then by only 18.000 
tons. The present re- 
j>orts of the tonnage 
under construction 
indicate that the final 



in all probability greatly surpass this 
record. 



T 



Opening L'p New Section* 
of the World to Com- 
merce. 

'HE immediate cause for this re- 
markable activity is the fact that 
shipowners for the last two or 
three years have been making very 
handsome profits. If, as Mr. Vose ex- 
plains, a railroad lietwecn two sections 
succeed in developing a very heavy and 
lucrative traffic, it would require a long 
time and the expenditure of vast sums 
of money before a rival line could tap 
the same territory profitably. On the 
ocean, however, the right of way is 
free to every one, and all that is needed 
is to provide a carrier. This is the 
reason why. in the shipbuilding busi- 
ness, periods of great prosperity are 
usually succeeded by periods of acute 
depression. We arc now in a period of 
expansion. The Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce re- 
cently estimated the yearly volume of 
international commerce at more than 
18 billion dollars, by far the greater 
part of which is ocean-borne. The de- 
velopment of many sections of the 
world in recent years has greatly 
increased international traffic. The 
United States may claim credit for the 
increase of I'orto Rican commerce and 
for the increase in foreign trade of 
Cuba and of the Philippines, which 




amounts to several hundred per cent, 
since the American-Spanish war. An 
equally noteworthy expansion has 
taken place in the oversea commerce 
of South Africa under British control, 
of Algeria under the French adminis- 
tration, and of the regions colonized 
by the government of the Kaiser. 
Stable government, expanding railroad 
facilities, improved harbors and fast- 
growing cities have brought about an 
increase of both inbound and outbound 
commerce that now requires fleets of 
steamships to transport it, where a 
few straggling sailing vessels sufficed 
twenty years ago. 

"The approaching completion of the 
Panama Canal has unquestionably stimu- 
lated steamship building to some extent; 
and it is responsible for a tremendous 
amount of planning regarding new routes, 
and for new services over existing routes 
that will be more or less modified. The 
purely coastwise companies, that arc 
protected against all foreign competition, 
have done remarkably little to prepare 
for the new route by building new vessels 
for it Two fast passenger steamers arc 
under construction at a Philadelphia ship- 
yard that many think are destined for 
the Canal eventually, but their owners and 
their purpose have not yet been an- 
nounced. The other vessels now be ng 
built for the American merchant marine 
arc freighters, the largest group of these 
being eight, of 11,148 tons dead weight 
capacity, for the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, under construction 
at Sparrows Point. This is probably the 
largest single order for American mer- 
chant ships ever given to an American 
yard." 



Transatlantic Com- 
muters. 

1 tourist traf- 
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THE GROWTH OF THE WORLD'S TONNAGE IN TEN YEARS 

The above table i» interesting inasmuch as it shows both the growth in lite tonnage launched 

(viac hi'iltcri up. The demand 1 for ship*. 



and the 



crease in 



in other word*, has been 



output of 1913 will j*" 1 '" 1 ,hc ,wr,v ' months that .hips which ordinarily would have been replaced have been 



travelogs 
and moving pictures, 
has caused shipown- 
ers to devote more 
attention than ever 
before to meeting 
the somewhat exact- 
ing requirements of 
this trade. The lar- 
gest and finest and 
fastest vessels that 
sail from any Euro- 
pean port are those 
whose transatlantic- 
destination is New 
York. And another 
mighty impetus to 
the maritime traffic 
of the world is the 
vast migration of 

(CMtiMWd cm pagr .?«.) 
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The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 

The love of music is born in every one of us, and we 
naturally come to love the kind of music we hear the most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is easy for every one to hear 
the world's best music — and not only to hear it, but to under- 
stand and enjoy it, for this wonder instrument gives to you 
a thorough appreciation of the master- 
works of music. 

The Victrola opens to you a new 
and ever-increasing vista of musical 
delight, as elevating as it is entertain- 
ing, and completely satisfies your long- 
ing for musical recreation. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to 
$500. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the 
world will gladly demonstrate the Vic- 
trola to you and play 
any music you wish 
to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 

''i' 1, imophoni i" Montreal, Victor- Victrola 

Canadian Uislriliiitnt*. XIV $150 

Mahogany or oak 

New Victor Record, Hen>on»trited at all dcalm on (he- 28lh of each month 
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You are 
Welcome 



If we could induce every one of 
the hundred million persons in this 
country "and Canada to visit "The Home 
of Shredded Wheat," and witness the 
process of making Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
and Triscuit, we would not need to print 
this advertisement — or any other advertise- 
ment. Nearly one hundred thousand visi- 
tors from every habitable portion of the 
globe pass through this factory every year. 
They are impressed with the beauty and cleanliness 
of the factory. They are convinced of the wholesome- 
ness, purity and nutritive value of 

Shredded Wheat 

It is the one universal staple cereal food, eaten in all 
lands, always clean, always pure, always the same. 
Delicious for breakfast when heated in the oven (to 
restore crispncss) and served with milk or cream, or 
for any meal in combination with fresh fruits. 

The Only Cereal Breakfast Food Made in Biscuit Form 

Made only by 

THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 




(Continued from page 356.) 
races from the over-crowded East to 
the broad lands of promise that await 
them in the West. 

"There has been nothing like it in all 
history — the torrent that surges past the 
Statue of Liberty to-day, JO.000 in a week 
recently, a million in a year. This won- 
derful stream of immigrants bound for 
our fertile western plains, and to the al- 
luring domains of Canada, is a veritable 
golden stream for the steamship lines. A 
similar, altho smaller, stream is setting 
southwestward to the Argentine, and — 
there as well as here — a very considerable 
body of the Italian anil other laborers 
from southern Europe return every win- 
ter. 

"These shifting bodies of labor arc the 
commuters, as it were, on the ocean pas- 
senger routes, only — so far, at least — they 
pay full fare both ways. The Panama 
Canal will create a new route from Eu- 
rope to the Pacific Slope that will attract 
both the settler type of immigrant and 
the commuter type." 



The Gill of the Panama 
Canal. 

THE Panama Canal, no doubt, 
stimulates the world-movement 
toward enlarged shipping facili- 
ties, but changes arc being made, har- 
bors are being improved, and new and 
larger vessels are being put into service 
along routes that will not be affected 
by the Canal. The fact remains that 
there is hardly a steamship line in the 
world that is not taking the Panama 
Canal into its calculations. There is 
likely. Mr. Vose goes on to say, con- 
siderable traffic for tramp steamers via 
the Canal, or for chartered vessels ply- 
ing over more or less fixed routes with 
sailings adjusted to meet varying re- 
quirements. 

"The West Coast Line, for example, 
which uses chartered vessels, could readily 
adjust itself to changed conditions. Its 
cut ward-bound ships, with cargoes for the 
lower western const of South America, 
would probably continue to go by Magel- 
lan, and the home trip would very likely 
be by Panama as cargo is taken on far- 
ther north. In the same way the lines 
of chartered ships running to the far 
East will probably continue to go by 
Suez for ports south of Shanghai and 
will be diverted to Panama for ports 
north of there. It has been reported that 
extensive iron ore deposits have been 
found in Chile and are owned by an 
American steel company which plans to 
exploit them extensively, bringing the ore 
north in huge ore carriers such as arc 
employed on the Great Lakes and in the 
service from Bilbao, Spain, to Great 
Britain. No accurate estimate of this 
traffic is possible, but if tentative esti- 
mates of 500000 tons a year should t>c 
realized, a very considerable fleet of char- 
tered vessels would be employed in this 
service. If the plan of the United Fruit 
Company should be followed by the steel 
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company, and efforts made to develop a 
return traffic in American-made goods 
along the western coast of South Amer- 
ica such as the Fruit Company has built 
up in the Caiibbean region, this line might 
be productive of vast benefit to American 
manufacturers and give them a very sub- 
stantial advantage in the keen rivalry that 
is certain to take place for the trade of 
that hitherto only partially developed 
section." 



Needed — A Business Man- 
ailtr for L'ncle Sam's 
$400,000,000 Enterpriie. 

THERE is urgent need of a traffic 
department of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. Apart from some 
very instructive monographs regarding 
distances and toll rates the Commis- 
sion, complains Mr. Yose, has left the 
steamship men to do their own figuring. 

"On Beaver Street, New York, not far 
from the Produce Exchange, is a sign 
reading 'Manchester Ship Canal Com- 
pany.' This is one of the two offices 
maintained by that Company, to interest 
American shippers in routing their goods 
direct to Manchester. Their other office 
is at Chicago, and similar traffic agencies 
arc maintained at other important shipping 
centers. As a result of this cnterprizing 
promotion work the traffic of the Man- 
chester canal has been increased six-fold 
and Manchester is now England's fourth 
seaport. Unless a similar plan is adopted 
with respect to Panama, the new Canal 
will unquestionably lose thousands and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of tons of 
traffic that might otherwise be diverted to 
it. This $400,000,000 enterprize of the 
United States will soon be a going con- 
cern, competing for its share of world 
traffic just as other entcrprizes of the 
kind have to do. It should have a traffic 
director with a sufficient appropriation for 
office equipment and for a staff to en- 
able it to take up this great proposition 
energetically and effectively. For every 
dollar expended on such an organization 
the Government would obtain a hundred 
dollars in increased revenues. This im- 
portant deficiency in the preparation work 
incident to opening the Canal should be 
remedied now." 



SHORT CROPS NO BOON TO 
FARMERS 

A GRICULTURE cannot prosper 
/\ unless the community can af- 

/ m ford to eat its produce. A 

/ % community cannot prosper on 
dear food. Therefore agri- 
culture cannot prosper on short crops. 
With these words the Times Annalist 
undertakes to dispose of the fallacy 
that a minus crop means a money plus. 
Th.-it an individual may prosper at the 
expense of his community and that one 
class of people may find temporary 
profit in the disadvantage of another 
class need not be denied in order to 
disprove the contention that a short 
crop is more profitable than a large 
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It is not over-subtle to say that there is a relation between the 
character of a man and that of his watch. Anything which you consult 
fifty times a day, which directs your very life, is bound to react on you. 

All Waltham Watches have a structural perfection, a downright 
precision and upright character, that make them superior associates. 
The Riverside Walthams in particular are recommended for those who 
appreciate a watch which is a little better than necessary, but not 
purse -squeezing in price. 

There are Riversides in several styles for men and women. Most 
jewelers have them and will testify to their excellence. 

Will you look over our Riverside Book? It will be sent you with 
pleasure — and our compliments. 
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HOW DO YOU MAKE YOUR LIVING? 

This is not impertinence — merely by way of leading up to a point. 

The point is that a large number of very intelligent, active and 
enterprising people make their living by selling magazine sub- 
scriptions. 

Some people are doing a great deal better than making a living in 
this line of work — making money fast. Still others could greatly 
improve their circumstances if they would give up their present 
employment and take up subscription work. A card addressed as 
below will bring you full particulars. 
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^v/**^ Is Your 
J Family Eating 
This New Dish? 

Do your little folks, big folks — all — know the richness and 
delicacy of Heinz Spaghetti? 

A different — better — kind of Spaghetti — with a new-found 
flavor. And cooked — all ready to serve. It required years to 
develop the delicious, piquant taste. We use choicest spa- 
ghetti, special imported cheese and the rich, appetizing Heinz 
Tomato Sauce. That's the secret of the blend. 

Heinz Spaghetti 

One of the 57 Varieties 

is Hot only a dish for the epicure, but one of the world's greatest 

foods. Rich in protein — the food-factor that 

means sturdy bodies, active brains. 

Already it is a leader in popularity among 
the 57 Varieties. 

Get a tin of Heinz Spaghetti today from your 
grocer under Heinz guarantee of money back if you 
don't pronounce it the best you have ever tasted. 



Others of Heinz 57 Varieties are: 
Heinz Baked Bean*, Tomato Ketchup, 
Euchred Pickle, Tomato Soup, Chili 
Sauce, Peanut Butter, Mince Meat, etc 

H. J. Heinz Co. 



eQJDOO VUUon (rupee? hclnz Modrt Pur- Food 
KUekiu Eotty Year. 




In the Old World. 
J food it cultivated to the point ot lupreae etcrftrner, wriri 
tWe baa the mm ceel oi t ho crop under the H " *» * 'Crtac* Mar I . 
CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
I t-Utt of people wno ree'ly ep^frrtiie tor fine levari of 
perfrct load prndurt*. Seed 2 coil iteap U< booklet oWrri! a? tSese 
l end containing e tenet? of lenpnao aacajui and recipe*. 
, COMPANY. Import.,. 365 Gre.owich St.. N. V 
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crop. There are instances of this seem- 
ing true by the showing of arithmetic; 
but instinct knows better In spite of 
arithmetic, producers continually strive 
to increase their output. Never is 
there a disappointment in agriculture, 
as this year in corn, potatoes, cotton 
and hay, but the farmers arc consoled 
with the assurance that they are bet- 
ter off because the money yield of their 
crops will he greater, with less labor 
and exjiense. than if the output had 
been normal. The quantity of the 
crops for 1913 and 1912 as ascertained 
by the Orange Judtl crop reporting 
service is crystallized as follows: 

Total value. Tonnage. 
Million* dollar*. Million* tone. 
1911. ioij 191J. low 

Wheat 604 564 23.6 22.3 

Corn 1,610 1,530 64.4 87.5 

Oats 455 452 17.0 22.7 

Cotton 941 824 3.3 3.5 

Hay 825 857 5S.O 73° 

Potatoes 224 187 8.7 10.9 

Minor grains 240 207 80 10.0 

Tobacco 113 1 10 .5 .5 

Total 5A12 4J71 180.5 230.4 

Orange Judd's figures seem to bear 
out the contention of those who look 
upon short crops as a boon rather than 
a bane to the fanner. These views, 
the Annalist goes on to say, arc doubt- 
less very comforting to such as arc so 
fortunate as to have agricultural prod- 
uce to sell at "shortage prices"; they 
will be empty tO the unfortunate, and 
otherwise they are absurd. Wealth 
consists not in prices but in goods." 



The Money Value- 
of Short Crop*. 

AGRICULTURE, the writer insists, 
cannot prosper on diminished 
^ yield, no matter what the price 
may lie j>er unit of production. If it 
could, then the logical practice would 
be progressively to reduce the yield, 
say, of corn, until a year's production 
would be only enough for seed. The 
seed would Ik invaluable, to save corn 
from perishing from the face of the 
world, but only on the assumption that 
it would be planted and made to mul- 
tiply in onler that the production might 
be increased again to normal. 

"The "short-crop' fallacy is more ap- 
parent in corn than in other crops, be- 
cause so much of the corn crop is fed. 
You may multiply the number of corn 
bushels raised by the higher price per 
bushel and show by arithmetic that the 
money value of a short crop is greater 
than than of a large crop; but what then 
of the farmer who, for want of corn 
to feed, has been obliged to sell his cat- 
tic unfattctied. as thousands have been 
doing recently? In that case, tho he gets 
more per bushel for his corn, and pos- 
sibly more in money for fewer bushels 
than he got the year before for his sal- 
able surplus, yet when he sells the eorn 



BARGAINS IN BONDS 




at the high price and then disposes of his 
cattle he is, in fact, selling out his capi- 
tal. Then he sits on a farm denuded of 
cattle, deprived of a source of profit, and 
waits for a better corn year, knowing by 
instinct that he is worse off than if corn 
were plenty and cheap and he had a sur- 
plus to convert into meat. 

"As a result of short crops only that 
farmer is better off who has accidentally 
fared more fortunately than his neigh- 
bors. He does not require to be con- 
Kratulated. He prospers not by the higher 
'money value' of a short crop but by cir- 
cumstances in the uneven production and 
distribution of wealth. It may be his 
turn to come out short the next year." 

BARGAINS IN BONDS 

A LTHO the prices of many sc- 
f\ curities are now ranging from 
/ \ five to ten points higher than 
/ \ the level at the meridian of 
the year, it is not, wc are told 
in Moody's Magazine, too late to make 
investment purchases. The limit of the 
rise in interest rates has been reached 
and the long decline in bond prices is 
probably over now. The time is espe- 
cially auspicious, in the opinion of that 
financial authority, for investment in 
the higher grade bond issue of rail- 
roads and other established corpora- 
tions. Ten years ago such issues were 
eagerly sought by investors on a S'/i 
in per cent, basis. In those days 
bonds like West Shore first 4s guar- 
anteed by New York Central, sold at 
116, New Jersey Central 5s sold at 13K, 
Lake Shore 3' .s sold at 112, St. Paul 
4s sold at 110. Bonds of this character 
were really not so secure in those days 
as they arc now ; none of them were 
then protected by equities equalling 
those of to-day. And yet we now find 
West Shore first 4s selling at 95, New 
Jersey Central 5s at 112. I^ikc Shore 
3'/iS at 86 and St. Paul 4s at 92. Any 
investor who buys the above bonds to- 
day, the writer goes on to say. will 
almost certainly find, a few years 
hence, that he is in the possession of 
real investment bargains. There is a 
long list of other issues of like gen- 
eral type, selling at remarkably low 
figures to-day. which can be bought 
with the same assurance of future 
appreciation. It is preferable, where 
possible, to select bonds selling below 
their face value, if permanent holding 
if intended, for then, as the issues ap- 
proach maturity, they will naturally 
work toward their par values regard- 
less of developments in the general 
money market. The following rail- 
road bonds, the Writer maintains, pass 
the best investment tests and arc never- 
theless in the bargain class: 

Atchison gen. 4s at 94'A. 
Atchison adjustment 4„ at 86. 
Atlantic Coast Line first 4s at 91. 
Atlantic Coast Line— L. & \ T . collateral 4s 
at 88/.. 

Baltimore ft Ohio first 45 at 93. 
Baltimore ft Ohio prior lien j£4s at on. 







A tempting dessert con- 
lection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 
Suitable for every occa- 
sion where a dessert sweet 
is desired. In ten-cent 
tins ; also in twenty-five- 
cent tins. 

ADORA 

Another charming confec- 
tion — a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 

FLSTINO 

An ever -popular delight 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond -flavored cream. 



CHOCOLATL TOKENS 

Still another example of the 
perfect dessert confection. 
Enchanting wafers with a 
most delightful creamy fill- 
ing — entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 



NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Novel wttth-tktped Lighter. Operate*! 
with one rua-J. gl»M an fnvtanuneeus light 
every dac No ee*c*rkltv. n<> tuitery. to 
»it«. r hi .»[,.-.-.' . dnn awtv 
with mUvKf\ Light* your pip*, 
cigar*., cigarette, gat (**, etc. 
UumIt thing for the rat of roar 
chain. TuactJuut teller. Write 
qwkk lor efcilit-le .eras eexl ; 
■Witt 

A. B eat* Lighter Cm., 
1 4» Ovm* Street, N. V. 
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The tW-prerflablr Water Tlaf Cofcir* 
fee cntof.ag map*. p«*U*rU». en 
gT.T.nffv rtr . wlUbrln%tMi. Tr&nipereaL RlenileMe end - I 
not hejl Ainnueg. loMruttlve ftnd eiloAAlloeal. Will arouse 
and ilrVrlaci ertiatictaete. Injur Tlv serviceable |nr rniltren a.v1 
mature arlHts. Easy toeer. Stmi-K 4r«p * •trull pie*-* <>l <*H 
In •little eater **d vaehave your • gfog. Compart* Outfit Tight, 
een Coforsvatih t*w\he» ft 00. T*n *a>H twelve colon rente 
*ad 50 vents, Fuetpeid 

PHILADELPHIA ARTISTS SUPPLY CO. 

• TATlOM C PHILADELPHIA P«. 



YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE- 




fMn§$* mffifc bookcases 

WITHOUT COST TO YOU 

An extraordinary opportunity to have the be* in Sectional 
Bookcaere in your Horn* without ezpenee. A poetal will bnn« 
the Century Plan. toawther with our handsomely llluetrated 
Catalog from which you may make any eeloctton oeeired. 
A Sioo for Eoory Book A Slytm for Evory Homo 
Century Bookcaeee embody modem, attractive deeiana and 
raclueive featured Finiahed in all atandard hniahee mnnr 
full ecope for individual eelectaon. Make, a moat practical 
and diatUctiya Chrwlmae lift. 

Adopt. J mo Standard by I no V. S. Catiornm.nl 
AH caaea are GUARANTEED to mjre abeolute aatiafaclion. 
Write today for our Catalog ana Plan. 

CENTURY CABINET COMPANY. Niath St.. Utka. N. Y. 

New York Office a»d Showroo—i U8J Broadway 

We pay the freiiht to any freight ■cation in the U. S. 
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These Virginia Hams 
from yearling pigs 
are DELICIOUS 

Naturally there is a big difference 
between the meat of carefully-fed 
and well-cared-for pigs and that of 
common hogs fed on refuse and liv- 
ing under filthy conditions. 

That is one reason why the Forest 
Home Farm hams arc so tender and 
tasty. The pigs are properly housed 
and fed and allowed free range in 
the woods, so that the beechnuts and 
acorns can add flavor to the meat. 

Another reason if that the pig* are killed 
•hen one yrar old— when they are at their 
prime and before llieir flesh has become 

l 'UK' 1 - 

Tlie hams are sugar-cured and slowly 

smoked with hickory wood by an old South- 
ern method thai occupiea a full year. This 
cures them thoroughly all through and gives 
them a tenderness and flavor that can never 
be obtained by the rapid packinghouse 
methods or use of chemicals. 

The result is the most delicious ham you 
ever tasted— bam that seems to melt in your 
mouth and is as different from the usual 
tasteless, stringy, commercial hams you buy 
111 market as a pigeon is from a crow. 

They run from 8 lbs. to 16 lbs. and their 
thorough curing rnuliles them to keep in- 
definitely— age only improving them. 

PRICE 30c A POUND 

Forest Home Farm 
Sausage 

Made aecording to an old Southern recipe 
from the choice cuts of little flavored 
with country herbs and pure spices. Pure 
pork sausage of the finest kind. Wrapped 
in parchment. Shipped in 5, 10, ao and 
5" lb. boxes. 

PRICE 30c A POUND 

Dtlivtrtd at your doer. 

Forest Home Farm 

Purcellvills. V«. 



Delicious Pecan Nuts 



Fresh. Wild Crown, Full 

Meat c J, Exquisite Flavor 

Our new crop of Wa- 
bash Valley Pecans 
la now ready — thin 

shelled — r i I \ 

cracked— appetis- 
ing- — healthful. 
Ws ship direct tn 
• niulr.er irt 10.15and 
20 lb. car to ns at 2ic per 
pound, express prepaid 

■ . ■ " —nn m v. r. lieiieroiissainl.lr l*i r IV 

Ho ajao hare Wild lllrkurr Nuta and Yvoinnu. 

Beat you over at*. 8KSI) TODAY. 

Southern Indiana Pecan Co. 




Central Branch Ry. first 4s at 02. 
Central Pacific first 4s at <)iVi. 
Chesapeake & Ohio gen. d'/js at 97. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy joint 4s 
at 9454. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy general 4s 
at 93. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Illinois div. 
4s at 94. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul general 4s 

at giYi. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 4s 
at 90. 

Chicago & Northwestern general 4s at 95. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific general 

4S at 8754. 
Delaware & Hudson refunding 4s at 04. 
Great Northern 4%s at 98, 
Illinois Central refunding 4s at 91. 
Lake Shore 4 Michigan Southern 4s at OA 
Louisville & Nashville unified 4s at 93. 
Northern Pacific first 4s at 94'/. 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation 4s at Q2 % /i. 
Reading Company general 4s at 95. 
Rio Grande Western first 4s at 83. 
Seaboard Air Line first 4s at 85. 
Southern Pacific refunding 4s at 91. 
Union Pacific first 4s at 97. 
Union Pacific refunding 4s at 93. 
West Shore first 4s at 95. 



Semi-speculative 
Investments. 

THE foregoing list contains only 
investments not only gilt-edged 
but copper-riveted. Many of the 
issues are of relatively short duration 
and, regardless of the general trend of 
the market, will be quoted higher in 
the not distant future. Among such 
may be mentioned the Baltimore and 
Ohio prior lien 3J4s, the Central 
riranch Railway 4s, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy joint 4s and the 
Rock Island General 4s. In addition 
to the bonds of the above type, the 
writer in Moody's Magazine continues, 
there are to-day many bargains in is- 
sues of lower grade. Some of these 
are in a more speculative position, but 
where they meet the proper tests as to 
equities, margins of safety, etc., they 
arc well worth buying around prices 
approximating the present quotations: 

Chicago St Alton 3'/>s at 54. 

Chicago & Eastern III. refunding 4s at 68. 

Chicago. Rock Island 4 Pacific refund- 
ing 4s at 79. 

Erie first consolidated 4s at 87. 

Erie general lien 4s at 76. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas second 4s at 
TO. 

SL Louis & San Francisco refunding 4s 
at 71. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass 4s at 82. 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain River & Gulf I 
4s at 82. 

Wisconsin Central general 4s at 87. 

These issues, it seems, are of slightly 
lower grade than those contained in 
the first list, but they arc all well se- 
cured and in the true investment field. 
"They should all sell considerably 
higher with the establishment of a gen- 
erally easier money market next year." J 





Let that NEW Cow 
be a Jersey 

To own your own cow. and that cow a 
Jersey, has been the expnuMed wish of 
almost everyone who likes milk and haa 
had to buy it. It la beio( realixed more 
and mors by Jbosw who have a place 
for a cow. 

A Jersey/ cow and Jersey milk are the 
conceded standards by whicti all others 
are compared. 

Perhaps you are figuring on buying a 
cow- A Jersey will give you Um asost 
milk and the richest milk, the moat butter 
and the best butter, at the least coat for 
feed. For a hundred years the Jersey 
bsa been bred as a family cow. She ks 
gentle, healthy, and easy to manage. 

While you are "taking" milk, it 
will pay you to look up s Jersey 
dairy. If you want some facts on 
Jerseys and Jersey milk, writs us. 

' Jerttrt — at wayt. ' • 

THE A MIX I CAN JERSEY CATTLE OLDS 

124 W. 2U St.. New York Or, 
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My FRRE UmiKB. "The -Whys- v. . 
and "The Meat sag 1-aa* Law m* rhyaaVal 

Culture.*'!*-!! y,.u, tr you are wank or mao*rd>- 
v* lulled, how to grow strong;: tr strong, bow to 
fni" stronger. They esr.|*la how to develop 
liibir*ft-Kl nnrs, the strong heart anil vlgnroua 
dltrwalloo-ln short, how so Improve health end 
streftirlb internally aa weU aa estemally. Send 
TtMJa Y- Now-ror these Flith: BOOU. Km- 
close Sc. In stamps toeovar postage. 

PROF. H. W. TITUS 

T, ag.i* ln.,.r Seaara. KKW TOSX CTTT 



Over SO .000 In Use 

Mjaslr sold ay raoMSMaw* 
1,11 .1 far Paraaaal tan* 
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Pick Out Your Typewriter 
and Pocket Your Saving « ^ 



Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Face 
tones. -1 ml guaranteed torone year. 

Bemtaru-tu III u MS 

smith rr.wltrs (IS to ISO 

Vattorwoo-lf (it «, ft SO 

L 0. Smiths IMtatH 
We hit ve all makes. Send for Catalog 
soil aili!tr»» ill nt'iirraf hrancb udke. 
UIIK U BRIllS. lidME C»., 1st., MS areaavss, LL 
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OPPORTUNTY KNOCKS AT THE INVESTOR'S DOOR 



Opportunity Knockf at 
the Inventor'* Door. 

THE founder of the house of 
Rothschild once was asked how- 
he made his fortune. "By never 
trying to buy at the bottom and never 
selling at the top," was the shrewd 
reply of the eldest of the Five Frank- 
forters. There may be, probably will 
be, reactions in the market, but it may 
be that five months hence the best bar- 
gains will have slipped from the grasp 
of the hesitating investor. The knocks 
of opportunity, according to the same 
writer in Mr. Moody's publication, arc 
loudest when she bears in her hands 
the brass knocker of good convertible 
issues. 

"Perhaps no time since the convertible 
bond came into vogue has there been so 
great an opportunity for safe investment 
combined with the opportunity for ap- 
preciation. Nearly all convertible issues 
are to-day selling on a purely invest- 
ment basis, without regard to the possible 
value of the convertible privilege. Thus, 
where selections are carefully made, the 
investor is absolutely on safe ground. 
Even in the event that the right of con- 
version never again became of real value, 
he would still have a good investment 
paying him a liberal yield. While most 
convertibles are not secured by mortgage, 
many are protected by such wide equities 
that their investment position is all that 
could be desired. Among the most at- 
tractive in this class at this time are the 
following: 

Atchison convertible 4s of 1060 at 06. 

Baltimore & Ohio convertible 4'/Js at 

92/,. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul con- 
vertible 4'As at 103. 

Norfolk & Western convertible 4]/iS at 
105. 

Southern Pacific convertible 4s at 88. 
Union Pacific convertible 4s at 92. 



Gilt-edged Investments. 

PROPHECY is always hazardous. 
No man can foretell the future 
of the market. The gilt may fade 
from gilt-edged investments. There 
are, however, certain fundamental facts 
of which one may be reasonably sure. 

"The Baltimore & Ohio and St. Paul 
convertible issues seem especially desir- 
able at present prices. For the investor 
who wishes to put his money out for a 
period of five or ten years hardly any- 
thing could be more attractive than these 
issues. St. Paul common slock, within 
the past eight years, has sold almost as 
high as 200. It will probably never reach 
this figure again, as to-day the liabilities 
ahead of the stock are far greater per 
mile than in the old days, but it is quite 
logical to expect that St. Paul, in the next 
bull market, will sell up to at least 140, 
and perhaps higher. In such an event, 
the bonds woutd follow the stock up, 
giving the holder of the latter the oppor- 
tunity of adding fifty per cent, to his 
principal. To a lesser extent, it is prob- 
able that Baltimore & Ohio will do the 
same." 



Shorten your cleaning timet 



Does your cleaning day 
mean to you a weekly 
torment of ten times 
the effort and one-third 
the results you would 
like? Why endure this 
all - the - year • around 
drudgery and the 
health-risk of the old 
broom -duster way 
when you can keep 
100% clean by the turn 
of an electric button 
and the occasional few 
strokes with the dirt- 
devouring A R CO 
WAND. 
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Showing Arco Wind Vacuum Cleaner with iron (union pipe, 
running; to covered openings Of inlcti for hot* connection in MM* 
ment. first and second floor*. A (trans: suction swiftly and 
silently draws all dirt, fuuy dust, paper bits, thread, lint, cob- 
webs, moths, bugs, germs, trash , etc., through the cleaning tool, 
hose and pip* down koto the sealed dust-bucket at bottom of 



ARCOWMD 

Vacuum Cleaner 



With the AJRCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner every- 
thing can be cleaned in its place. Draperies, 
need not be taken down, furniture need not be 
carried out. No risky climbing cm chairs or step- 
ladders. You have only to point out the dirt 
with the long, light ARCO WAND and the 
machine does the rtat. Ceilings, walls and floors can all be easily reached 
and cleaned in one single operation. There are no dust collections to be 
carried through the rooms; no dust is stirred up into the air. Moreover, 
frequent cleaning is not necessary where the ARCO WAND is used, 
because all the dirt is removed. Dust and insect eggs are not 
driven into cracks and crevices to work out later and make more cleaning 
necessary. Wall papers and curtains need not be cleaned or washed so 
often; hence, they last longer and look brighter and fresher all the time. 

Does complete cleaning — lasts 50 years! 

Let us send you special printed matter and tell you how the ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner can make your home a healthier, happier, 
cleaner place to live in. It save* wear and tear on furnishings, lightens 
the burden of housework and shortens the cleaning day. An inquiry 
places you under no obligation. ARCO WAND m a chines last as long 
as the building stands — like radiator heating. 




Micblse sets la bssemest 

as oa lower loor with Its 
sactlDB pt|>* rsssisg ap- 
stslrs. AHCO WAND Vac- 
uum ClessrfS stlta bote 
sstl tools tie sold by lbs 
Hesrlse anil I'tusit Ise 
In!' Is slsss st saas 
wp. Prices 1I0 sot '-nclvtie 
tusts ol Isbof. pipe, cos- 
sectloss in 1 lieigbi. 
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AMERICAN g ADIATOR f OMPANY 



S. MlcblgsaAs. 
Caitage 



Makers of the world- famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 



Have You A Hole In Tour Stocking? 

%T f\ II f\ J T* will pnrreni ihH and prolong 

11 u n u Lt ihe w * • •»«**■■ |e « «° 

* * mmmm twenty dm**. Y a*v to uae 

and not unMiihtfy. Prevent- cold feat. Wirt not in- 
jure nny fabne. Trial t-iro 7- rent*. Three limes 
a* much for so centt. Money back if you wmmt it, 
NOH0LE CO. Sl-tiM C. Philadelphia. PA. 




$3NO Air Moistener 
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Adirondack Foot-Warmers 

Are ladlspensabJe for 

Motoring, Driving and 
Sitting Outdoors 

TtvpT Inaur* enaJtievv warmth. rr»n> 

l! Make llvinir I ' 

the winter « .te-n rajormceif. 
Thfy'f* unlvrrwill* In drtnaimL 
Worn by mm ami n rjwg 

r*f"t'ar ah oca ».r <.*.r ii 
Xad«*nr*elaftort s.)ir*rt<*ktfi with 

heavy, warm w....i (it. id.- t> n 

'nrhc« hi eh. rttntf •htw stre an«1 

whrs-ttipTU» be W'-ni snv •hnt*s» 

nr h'»*f>. 

-sw a Cfk D * Seed I***h< *'«■"• Adlrwr rla*-k ga/matita 
51. OU rail" Prepaid **l*aT rfea»w- y m arm a.lt ra. 

hind your iiiisnr* 

Uittr fe^Uet niaatratmgOiiidnorOiiififiii,,!. n, 

HvW Ullfl I DC far M-n.W<.f».ril Itad CllHJrr-n. |[ % \ f Rfl 

W. C. LION AR D A CO.. S3 Mata* St.. Saraaae Laha. N . Y. 




WHAT IS ORIENTAL 
RUG QUALITY? 




TMrVnersja ; (ttiranlrttT ; Ksttrrssn. •ilkr t^'Oan tttir to 
natural 3 in v<iun( litnlaj »c-J w>s*u-t>«-«t \m tfr ta that 
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>_ tilr*.' ittv rugs, a**af ly rirltni. ntaitaa at rait ul imx 
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rvx rnhaiKV. are t<tpvhc?d aad Iiin J |i*r twanpawary 
a (><««. or »r» raw bright aft wttl facte t* dull »'»»•-- 
I ifto avert hari'llr lh*rm l»4«*1 r*>ga harnsaatt *«> |iV f> 
lialntlnr*- ' h^' • »■■•»»*• *t ■noa.'attrartts* t«rt r« Anr 
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L. B. LAWTON, Major, U.S.A., Retired 
121 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS. NEW YORK 
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The Device That Makes The Profitable Motor 
Truck Possible 

The ml point in figuring the cost of Motor Truck Operation— and 
for thai matter the cost of operating horie wagons— if WASTED 
TIME Time lost on the road— time lost at loading and unloading 

nations — Ion time which amounts to far more than the combined 

COR of tires, gas. oil. repairs and depreciation. 

Checking sheets and cost- keeping systems may show some of the 
Ion. but they miss that vital and expensive item "WASTED TIME." 
THE SERV1S RECORDER deals only with time— It gives an 
accurate, tamper-proof record of every movement of the vehicle 
during every minute of the 24 hours — It gives mechanical supervis- , 
ion. accurate and impartial — It works equally well on motor trucks, 
horse-drawn wagons, or sleighs — It has no gears, shaft, or outside 
connections of any kind— It can be attached so any 
vehicle in ten minutes. 

THE SERVIS RECORDER will demonstrate whether horse 
wagons or motor trucks are the most profitable, and show, if 
it 11 possible, how the same work can be performed with 
less equipment. _ 
THE SERVIS RECORDER h in use by firm;, 
and individuals in more than 50 lines of buuness. 
in 43 cities, and by 56 railroads, for use 
on switching locomotives. 
How the Servit Recorder operates— the 
economy it will effect — the improvements 
it will produce in delivery service — die 
experience of its owners, will be told 
without obligation. 

The Service Recorder Co., an E. tostk St.. ck,<uu. ou* 

BRANCHES IN TWENTY CITIES 




Wish I'd Bought Duofold" 

a 



That's what men always say, when tortured by itchy, 
I scratchy wool, or shivering in clammy cotton. 
[ And the wise man finds relief from underwear discom- 

I forts by inves- 

As^^ .^aaiM^^a^"^^ ting in a suit of 





Improved 
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Health Underwear 



For in this Pat- 
ented scientific- 
ally knitted un. 
dcr wrir< \mi eel 
AU the L*>m/ rt 
of softest cotten 
with AU the Wmmtk of jSmtt weal. 

Two separate, distinctive fabric* — the in- 
ner of col mil ai-d the outer pi wool -eV« skillfully united in a single DUOFOLD garment, 
lla.it U actually leu fat/iy avA /«*■ mere warm and <*'m/art^hle than any single wittier 
garment ol coUon or wool. Dl'OFOI.D solve* the annual perplexing pmblem 
of every business man — how to secure utmost warmth with |>eftcct cumfort — in heated 
office and on icy street. 



Writ* today far free sample vf TheafMd material and 
name ef l>m#/aid DtaUr neartit Ar/Mh £/ni<*n S-itt. 
Separate Garment*. AU Sites. Several H'eigkU. 

DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR COMPANY 

24-36 Elizabeth Street . . . Mohawk, N. Y. 
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^ Keeley 



For Liquor and Drug Users 

A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the pa»t thirty- three yearn, and the 
on* treatment which has stood the severe tot of 
time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. Fur full paiticulars write 

To the Followinf Keeley Institutes: 
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AN IMPENDING FAMINE OF 
CAPITAL IN THE WORLD 

W S THE world in danger of a fam- 
j inc of capital? That is a ques- 
tion troubling economists on both 
I sides of the ocean. It is not a 
theoretical question, but one that 
has a vital bearing on every man. 
woman, and child. It is intimately 
connected with the problem of the high 
cost of living and the cost of high living 
for individuals, municipalities and na- 
tions. The peace in the Balkans has 
eased the immediate stringency of the 
money market, but, as the London 
Economist points out, behind the prob- 
lem of "short" money and discounts lie 
the still harder problems of the |h.t- 
manent relations between borrower and 
investor, the world's demand for capi- 
tal, and the long movements in the rate 
of interests. Is the borrower to con- 
tinue for years in the attitude of suitor, 
pleading cap in hand for accommoda- 
tion, or shall we see a revival of the 
old conditions when lenders were 
pressing their spare capital on semi- 
reluctant lmrrowers at 3 and 3J/2 per 
cent.? The author of a recent book in 
England on the foreign exchanges 
divides the world's financial countries 
into three classes: (1) Young grow- 
ing nations, who every year borrow 
more than they pay out in interest. 

(2) Half-developed nations, whose 
payments of interest more than coun- 
terbalance their fresh Ixirrowings. 

(3) Further developed nations, who 
normally have a surplus of money to 
invest, and import interest on past 
loans more quickly than they export 
capital for the new. 



The Present Shortage 
of Gtpilal. 

THE present shortage of capital, 
according to the writer in The 
Economist, is due largely to a 
shifting of the center of gravity — the 
great increase in class 1, which seems 
to have 1>ccn growing more rapidly 
than class 3. 

"In the past fifteen years an enormous 
development has taken place in a number 
of young countries which in the nineties 
were not greatly regarded as fields for in- 
vestment, hut which have since those days 
employed European capital on an extra- 
ordinary scale, and to the great benefit of 
their own prestige. Fashion has set capi- 
tal flowing freely in their direction, with 
the result that enormous sums have been 
spent in the development nf land, rail- 
ways, industry', and public utilities. Un- 
fortunately, much of the money has gone 
In waste. 

"Of these young countries the most 
prominent arc perhaps Canada. Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Mexico, each one of 
which has had its own advantages and at- 
tracted very large quantities of capital" 



EUROPE GROWS CAUTIOUS ABOUT NEW INVESTMENTS 
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Europe Grows Cautious 
About New Investments. 

THE development of these new 
countries, the British authority 
goes on to say, has been carried 
on almost entirely with European 
money, and mainly with savings drawn 
from the pockets of the British in- 
vestor. England has been to these 
countries what the bank manager is to 
the young energetic trading firm, sup- 
plying them with money, watching 
their growth with satisfaction, and tak- 
ing toll of their industry or extrava- 
gance in coupons. But in the history 
of young firms, there often comes a 
time when the bank manager grows 
less ready to advance, looks rather less 
favorably at their security, and thinks 
that he is seeing too much of their 
paper. The result is often embarrass- 
ing to the firm, for important enter- 
prizes have been started on the sup- 
position that money can be borrowed 
at a comparatively low rate of inter- 
est. Everybody is apt to feel uncom- 
fortable : the bank manager because his 
bank's money is at stake ; the firm be- 
cause its development and perhaps its 
existence are imperilled, and the credi- 
tors of the firm because they are deeply 
concerned with its success. Without 
being unnecessarily bearish, the writer 
goes on to say, we may perhaps sug- 
gest that the young countries which 
have been so freely financed by Eu- 
rope in the last fifteen years, are pass- 
ing through a phaze that corresponds 
to the experience of the young enter- 
prizing firm. 

The Money-Trouhles of 
Exotic Republics. 

THE promise of Canada, the writer 
goes on to say, is undisputed, but 
there is not the same confidence 
in Canadian promotions, partly because 
so many fingers have been burned in 
land companies, or timber limits, or 
manufacturing corporations. 

"N'o doubt also the borrowing of 
municipalities has in the past been made 
far too easy, and as we look back in 
the light of current rates on some of 
the issues of four or live years ago, 
we can only wonder hnw the English 
investor ever came to put his money into 
them. There is. we think, a general feel- 
ing that Canada has found finance in Lon- 
don too simple, and that her natural en- 
terprize has been over-encouwged. Ar- 
gentina is not the popular tune that it was 
live years ago, mainly because her rail- 
ways have been less prosperous, and be- 
cause the English investor now realizes 
that even in the Argentine it is possible 
to spend capital without an immediate re- 
turn of interest. The readiness of British 
capitalists to supply funds enabled the 
Argentine Government to set the railways 
competing for the right to build, and to 
force the growth of railroad mileage with 
comparatively little regard for the inter- 
ests of the railway shareholders. The 
finance of these Argentine companies is | 




Economy of the Bell System 



Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 
which is one ot the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. 

Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 
sixteen ounces, the telephone 
user has been getting more and 
more service lor less money. 

On the average, the people 
of this country pay 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 
average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
one-half. 



At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has vastly 
increased. Today he can talk 
to an average of five times as 
many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 

This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell System, 
which brings together the as- 
sociated Bell companies and 
the communities they serve. 

Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest ser- 
vice at the lowest rates. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 

One Policy One System Universal Service 
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fEW YORK CITY contains the great- 
est aggregation of modern office 
buildings in the world. In their 
construction and equipment are embodied the most approved means known 
to science for insuring safety, convenience, economy of space, comfort and 
efficiency. Many of the offices in the buildings indicated by numbers in 
the above group are equipped with 

THE SAFE-CABINET 



It affords protection to valuable 
papers, documents and records and 
combines with ample security from 
fire and meddlers a maximum of 
convenience. 

Wherever modern methods are 
being introduced into business THE 
SAFE-CABINET is in demand be- 
cause it is the one steel filing cab- 
inet that has proven its fire-resisting 
value in a score of great conflagra- 



not likely to become easier in the next 
two years. In Mexico the illusion of a 
settled Government has liecn shattered 
since the fall of Diax. and the rate of in- 
terest has suddenly jumped to an almost 
prohibitive figure. The hank manager, to 
return to our simile, has taken fright, and 
the country suddenly finds the tap turned 
off with a jerk." 

As confidence returns after the war. 
the writer concludes, hoarded supplies 
of capital may come to sight, but it is 
douhtftil whether the important bor- 
rowing countries will enjoy again the 
Spacious opportunities of four years ago. 



tions and the 1913 Model is the 
only insulated cabinet or safe that 
has received the endorsement of 
the Underwriters' Laboratories and 
bears their label of inspection. 

When in need of modern office 
equipment call up THE SAFE-CAB- 
INET Agent in your city. If you 
do not find him listed in your tele- 
phone directory address the home 
office. 



How the World's Capi- 
tal Is Destroyed. 

OUR civilization, in all its ma- 
terial features, is based on the 
accumulation of capital. The 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome, remarks William T. 
Connors, discussing the exhaustion of 
the world's capital in The Magazine of 
Wall Street, were founded on the trib- 
ute wrung from subjugated peoples. 
You can't build a Parthenon until you 
can save money enough to pay for it, 
and Pericles. Mr. Connors goes on to 
say, couldn't do it any better than you 



can. If capital should cease to ac- 
cumulate, we should soon find ourselves, 
face to face with decaying civilization. 
The Panama Canal, our beautiful 
parks, our art galleries and our zoos, 
our splendid roadways and our won- 
derful railway systems, free concerts, 
public schools and municipal play- 
grounds arc possible only because 
somebody has first accumulated the 
capital to pay for them. The Balkan 
war, with its expense of approximately 
S 1 ,250,000.000. furnishes a terrible ex- 
ample of the destruction of capital. 
The money value of the productive ca- 
pacity of the 350,000 persons whose 
lives were sacrificed could hardly be 
estimated at less than another billion 
and a quarter dollars. Roumania, Rus- 
sia, Austria, France, Germany are 
spending billions on armaments and 
mobilization, and they are withdraw- 
ing millions of workers from the pro- 
ductive industries for purely military 
reasons. War expenditures represent 
capital simply burned up; but a similar 
effect may be produced by capital in- 
vested in ways that will make it non- 
productive for some years. The flood 
of money that is to be poured into the 
New York subways will not begin to 
bring in any returns for at least five 
years, and the probability is that the 
rate of interest earned for the follow- 
ing ten years will be small. So far as 
present conditions arc concerned. Mr. 
Connors insists, all this capital is 
buried. In the last six or eight years, 
according to Newman Krb. the rail- 
roads have spent over S500.000.000 on 
passenger terminals which have not in- 
creased earnings one dollar. The same 
principle applies to many huge per- 
sonal ex)>enses. Shall the nation's and 
the world's coffers be ever replenished ? 



How Capital Is 
Rrplrnisbed. 

WHILE war, waste, extrava- 
gance and unproductive in- 
vestments are constantly de- 
pleting the world's capital, the labor of 
the world, Mr. Connors says in answer 
to the questions raised by himself, is 
busy replacing what has been de- 
stroyed. The only new wealth cre- 
ated, however, is wealth saved The 
workman who by his labor converts 
some pieces of leather into a shoe is 
just as surely creating wealth as the 
farmer who grows corn. He has added 
value to the leather, thereby increasing 
the wealth of the world. But he does 
not increase the world's capital unless 
he saves something above his spend- 
ings. Earnings reinvested by com- 
panies before the declaration of divi- 
dends create new capital. 

"The United States Steel Corporation, 
for example, has during the last dozen 
years turned back into the property in 
various ways more than $500,000,000. the 
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greater part of which must certainly be 
reckoned as increasing the working capi- 
tal of the world. The record of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company is sim- 
ilar, and practically all prosperous cor- 
porations adopt the same policy. 

"The Pennsylvania Railroad has made 
it a rule to put a dollar back into the road 
for every dollar paid out in dividends. 
This means that half its earnings become 
capital without ever reaching the stock- 
holder, and unquestionably a very large 
part of the money actually paid out as 
dividends is saved or reinvested, thus fur- 
ther swelling the volume of capital. . . . 

"Since labor is the principal factor in 
creating capital, the more efficient labor 
becomes the more speedy will be the ac- 
cumulation of liquid capital after a period 
of waste. That accounts, probably, for 
the quick recoveries from recent depres- 
sions. With the aid of modern machinery, 
one laborer can produce many times as 
much as he could fifty years ago. His 
wages and personal expenditures have not 
risen in proportion. A much larger frac- 
tion of his product is now drawn off into 
the fund of liquid capital than was the 
case half a century ago — chiefly as a re- 
sult of the corporate organization of in- 
dustry." 



Quick Recoveries from 
Business Depressions. 

BUSINESS is more systematically 
organized to-day than it ever 
was before. After the panic of 
1873 it took us half a dozen years to 
get going again. After 1893 we re- 
covered in four years. After the panic 
of 1907, the check to business activity 
lasted only one year. Doubtless. Mr. 
Conners goes on to say, 1907 was a 
different kind of panic from the other 
two, but even allowing for that differ- 
ence the indications are that a void in 
the fund of liquid capital is now much 
more quickly filled up by new accumu- 
lations than ever before in the world's 
history. 

"In a word, then, the world's liquid 
capital is constantly being accumulated 
and as constantly being dissipated. When 
the accumulation is the greater, we have 
abundant capital and low interest rates; 
when dissipation is the greater, we get 
a scarcity of capital and high interest 
rates. Either condition cures itself, and 
each condition eventually leads to the 
other through the operation of natural 
causes. . . . 

"Undoubtedly many of those who talk 
so lugubriously about the scarity of cap- 
ital, waste, extravagance and debt, take 
an extreme view. There is always waste, 
extravagance and debt. They are nothing 
new in the world's history. But also there 
is continual accumulation. For my part 
I can sec nothing in the present situation 
that cannot be remedied by a slowing up 
in the number of new enterprizes launched 
within the next few years. 

"This will mean, of course, a period of 
relative quiet and readjustment, but I see 
no warrant for the expectation of a pro- 
longed or severe trade depression." 



ALL the advantages that you associate with Hollow 
Tile construction are the achievements of the 
one brand, Natco Hollow Tile. The sky-scrapers 
that have established the standard in fire-proof con- 
struction are built of Natco Hollow Tile. 
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A similar optimistic point of view is 
taken by Dr. Edward Sherwood Mead. 
While he is not blind to our extrava- 
gance, both as individuals and as a na- 
tion, he proves by the figures of stock 
exchange sales and other authoritative 
records that we arc, after all, a nation 
of savers and invesiors .uul as such sur- 
pass even OUT thrifty English cousins. 
The United States. Mr Mead affirms in 
Lipfincolt's. is the greatest saving na- 
tion in the world, because it is the na- 
tion where wealth is increasing most 



rapidly. "It is literally true that the 
American people cannot spend their in- 
conic. With all their extravagance — 
with $300,000,000 estimated waste in 
the national finances and an equal 
amount in the State and local govern- 
ment finances; with an estimated cost 
of seven billion dollars to transport and 
distribute to the consumer food prod- 
ucts for which the farmer receives six 
billion dollars; with the waste of the 
bquor traffic; the waste of vice and 
crime, superimpozed upon the rising 
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A Perfected 

Picture Machine 

for Home Entertainment 

The foremost lens makers of America have 
solved the problem of satisfactorily project- 
ing enlarged pictures from the pictures them- 
Selves as well as through lantern slides. 
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standard of personal consumption — in 
spite of all this lavish scattering of the 
national income, the wealth of America 
continues to increase. The American 
people are not using up their working 
capital. In spite of the utmost efforts 
to make themselves poor, their riches 
continue to increase." 
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PERSONAL CHARACTER AS A 
FINANCIAL ASSET 

SHORTLY before his death, J. 
Pierpont Morgan declared that 
the asset which he regarded as 
most valuable in a borrower 
was character. Character is 
also the basis of the so-called Banks 
of the People — Banche Popolari — of 
Italy, founded by Luigi Lutzattf, a 
pupil of Schulzc-Dclitzsch. There is 
much that wc can learn from the 
Italian's system, as described by John L. 
Mathews in Harper's Monthly, much 
that wc should remember in shaping 
our own currency legislation. The 
Popular Banks of Italy are based on a 
fact so obvious that it has often escaped 
detection. For Luxzgtti discovered 
that assets of the small laboring man 
which had previously been of negligible 
value in securing credit — namely, char- 
acter, thrift, the normal ambition to 
get on — when joined together arc no 
more to be despised than the assets of a 
Rothschild. Sprung from this idea, 
there has risen in Italy a veritable 
army of cooperative savings and loan 
societies which have given to individual 
members a credit service previously 
inaccessible. Three of these banks, in 
Milan, Padua and N'ovara, together 
have in a year a turnover of a billion 
dollars. Owned and operated by the 
people themselves, on the most demo- 
cratic lines, the power is diffused by ihe 
single vote which each member wields, 
irrespective of the number of shares 
he bold*. 

"I'ormed with limited liability, the issue 
of shares unrestricted — the price not more 
than ten dollars and often only four — 
these banks invite the membership of 
every one. from the line of real poverty 
to the edge of wealth. The service of 
the administration boards elected by the 
general meeting is voluntary and un- 
paid, th" in some larger banks a sum is 
set aside out of the profits as an hon- 
orarium. The keynote is responsibility 
of all the units, and business is largely 
done on pcrsnnal surety, by the simple 
indorsement of one or two men for an- 
other. Nine hundred such banks to-day 
are giving to persons or groups of every 
calling — day laborers, clerks, mechanics, 
tradesmen, manufacturers, farmers, mer- 
chants, and professional men — an enor- 
mous convenience in loans and discounts 
with so small a percentage of loss as to 
seem incredible." 
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Shur-on Eyeglass and Spec- 
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Cooperation That Elimi- 
nates Strikes. 

WHEREVER one travels 
through the north of Italy. 
Mr. Mathews goes on to say, 
he sees large or small groups of work- 
ingmcn, .skilled or unskilled, with no 
padrone to drive them, making roads, 
carting the gravel from beds of tor- 
rents, constructing steam railways for 
the government, erecting big apart- 
ment-houses for the working people to 
live in, extending their operations to 
every sort of trade, by organizing 
themselves into cooperative societies to 
undertake big contracts. Binding them- 
selves together to work for themselves 
and for one another, paying their own 
wages, carrying upon their own shoul- 
ders the responsibility of properly ful- 
filling their contract, and depositing a 
fund to guarantee its completion, they 
eliminate the intervening contractors 
entirely, saving the middleman's profit 
to divide among themselves in propor- 
tion to the amount of work which each 
man has contributed and to the existing 
wage scale for his trade. Having be- 
come their own employers, they have 
in their own work eliminated the strike. 
The labor cooperative society, the 
writer maintains, is the latest and 
farthest advance of collectivism to-day. 
Ask these Italian laborers about their 
work, how they are holding together, 
how they secured the contract and the 
necessary guarantee to obtain it, how 
they have liecn able to purchase all the 
machinery required to carry it out. and 
they will tell you that there is a coop- 
erative bank in the neighboring city to 
which they belong, with which their 
contract is deposited, and which ad- 
vances them from month to month the 
necessary funds for equipment, sup- 
plies, and wages. 
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The People's Bank 
Stops a Panic. 

EARLY in December, 1865, Luz- 
zatti called his friends together 
to sign the application for a 
charter for the People's Bank of Milan. 
The total capital subscribed at this pre- 
liminary meeting was only $140. In 
January the bank went to work with a 
total capital of $5,400. Fortune fa- 
vored the institution. War with Aus- 
tria broke out. At the news of the 
war, everybody who had silver or gold 
hoarded his treasures. Paper money 
went down so fast that the savings 
bank, which had a great deal, had lost 
eight hundred lire before it realized 
the catastrophe that was impending. 
Every day was pregnant with disaster. 
Before it could overwhelm the town, 
the little Hanca Popolare announced 
that it would issue bonds of the bank 
for one lira, two lire, five lire, and so 
up to a thousand lire, to any one who 
brought good securities not likely to de- 
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prcciatc and deposited them. The bank 
gave up to eighty per cent, of their 
value and pledged itself to redeem the 
collateral at par when the war was 
over, and accept them in deposits and 
the repayment of loans. 

"The communal government met at 
once and agreed to receive these honds as 
currency at full value. The messengers 
from the hig Iwiks came hurrying with 
bundles of first-class securities; private 
individuals who had consols or any 
standard investment that met the terms 
established by the bank brought them to 
the little one-room depository. The 
presses ran day and night turning out 
the bonds no bigger than an ordinary 
bank-bill. The panic in Milan was 
stopped, and they were comparatively 
prosperous all through the war, the little 
bonds of the People's Bank passing 
readily from hand to hand until the for- 
eign troops evacuated Venice and peace 
was declared. Every afternoon at the 
close of business the Mam- a Popolarc 
posted up outside its door its balance- 
sheet, so that all the people might read 
it and sec that it was sound." 



The People's Bank In- 
creases Its Capital, 

IN VIEW of its services in the panic, 
it is not surprising that new mem- 
bers came to the bank rapidly. The 
capital of the Ham- a Popolarc in- 
creased in the first year of its existence 
to $43,000, and its membership to 1,100. 
Its business during the year amounted 
to two million dollars, and amounted 
in eight years to two hundred million. 
Every year since it was founded the 
bank has paid a dividend to its stock- 
holders. Organized primarily for the 
business of short-time loans, usually 
three months without renewal, and dis- 
counts at reasonable rates, it has emp- 
tied the tcrra-cotta vases, previously 
the savings banks of the people. 

"At the general meeting in March, 1013, 
the officers of the bank reported a mem- 
bership of more than twenty-seven thou- 
sand, a net increase of five hundred in 
the year, two thirds of whom hold but 
a single share. With more than two hun- 
dred thousand shares outstanding, the 
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bank had a capital of two million two 
hundred thousand dollars. With an ag- 
gregate of deposits and savings, pledged 
on time, and current accounts all amount- 
ing to thirty-four million dollars, the 
greater part of which is used in active 
operation, the Banca Popolarc had a turn- 
over for the fiscal year of six hundred 
million dollars; an increase of five mil- 
lion, and an average each business day 
of nearly two million dollars. The re- 
serves amount to one million one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

"Out of its profits the bank has never 
failed to divert a considerable percentage 
to divers good causes, cither charity or 
work for civic betterment. It has been 
foremost in hringing Italian banking out 
of 'the economic middle ages,' and rais- 
ing its standard to that of Europe. It 
supplanted the usurer, and demonstrated 
that personal surety is good collateral, 
and commercial papers such as dock war- 
rants, bills of lading, orders on public 
work, an assignment of one fifth of wages 
on a contract, are perfectly negotiable for 
a loan." 



Moral Worth as a Nego- 
tiable Security. 
¥ UZZATTI, Mr. Mathews points out, 
1 was happy in emphasizing a point 
~™ which Schulze-Delitzsch wilfully 
ignored — the primary importance of 
having members of moral worth. Ac- 
ceptance of each proposed new candi- 
date is given only upon investigation 
which brings a reasonable assurance of 
his honesty. The scheme of govern- 
ment for a People's Bank is on the 
lines of a small republic, with a gen- 
eral meeting which has all the legis- 
lative power. This chooses a consiglio, 
or council, to which it delegates its 
authority for the year. The council 
elects the director, vice-director, and 
the cashier, who are permanent officers 
and salaried. 

"The general meeting also elects the 
committee of discount, the committee of 
risks, the Sindaci, and the Probhnri, 
The committee of discount in some banks 
is only three or four members, but in 
large banks fifteen to forty, volunteers 
who take on the duties in turn. With 
this unsalaried body lies important work, 
calling for the greatest prudence. They 
have charge of the secret record, the 
castellello, often a roomful of card-cata- 
logs and ledgers which contain the 'safe 
credit value' of every member within 
which he may borrow without requiring 
especial consideration of the loan. To 
the information obtained when he joined 
the bank are added in the private files 
comments on his dealings with the bank, 
general notes offered by other members 
from time to time, and upon all this is 
based the calculation of the sum for 
■which he has the confidence of the bank, 
sometimes without a surety, but at the 
outside with only one. Sometimes the 
committee of risks supplements the work 
of the discount committee. If the re- 
corded estimate for any member should 
decline while a loan is out to him or to 



GLASTENBURY 

HEALTH UNDERWEAR. 

FOR MEN 

Our trade-marks arc a guarantee of every desirable quality in TWO- 
PIECE FLAT KNIT UNDERWEAR. 

Every garment shaped to the figure and retains its shape permanently. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK. 

It offers the best protection against sudden chills, colds, pneumonia 
and rheumatism. 

The high-grade materials and 
splendid workmanship insure great 
length of service. 

Costs 60% less than imported 
goods of same quality. 

No dyestuff used in our natural 
grays. 

Made in fifteen grades; Light, 
Medium and Heavy Weights, of fine 
Wool and W orsted. 

Ask your dealer to show you some 
of the following numbers: 

Natural Cray Wool, winter weight 

(double thread) per garment SI. 75 

We make a Special Feature of 
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Natural Cray Australian Lamb's 

Wool, winter weight .. » ..... ..per garment 2.50 

For sale by leading dealers. Write for our 

booklet and sample cuttings. they are yours for 

the asking. Dept 27. 



Glastonbury Knitting Co., Glastonbury. Conn. 



any one for whom he is surety, the 
debtor is called upon to make up the 
difference, either by reducing the loan, 
securing another surety, or depositing col- 
lateral with the bank, on pain of the with- 
drawal of the loan or refusal to renew." 

Humble Borrowers at 
the People's Rank. 

ALL loans at the People's Bank are 
given on simple notes of hand, 
L secured by only one or two sig- 
natures. Many borrowers have noth- 
ing to pledge which could be called "se- 
curity" in the ordinary sense. They 
own neither bonds nor lands, but they 
appreciate their obligation and repay 
promptly. In a cooperative institution 
the stigma attaching to the failure to 
meet obligations is peculiarly effective. 
In the light of the varied purposes 
which the bank constantly serves, the 
humbleness of the accounts, as illus- 
trated in Mr. Mathews' account, is 
striking. Nevertheless the collective 
power of humble borrowers has built 
roads, bridges and even railroads, en- 
terprises of national importance de- 
manding for their completion millions 
of dollars. 



Weigh Just What 

You Should Weigh 

You can — I know you 
can. because I have 
reduced jj.ooo women and 
have built up that many 
more — scientifically, natur- 
ally, without drug*, in the 
privacy of their own rooms. 

You Can Be 

So Weill 

—if you only knew how I 
can ouild up your vitality 
—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; can teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 
■erroasaess, torpid liTer, 
coastipatioa, indigeit ion, ate 

One t>nftl writes: "I weigh 
83 pounds less, and 1 have 
gained wonderfully in 
strength." 

Another jjyj "Last May ! 
weighed 100 pounds, thia 
May I weigh i;6 and oh! 
l^iccl SO WELL." 
"* Write today for my 
free booklet 

ttU*F twin trnn.Wrtnl rt (•rhrnr*- and 
I should) like «•> t*ll \ mi I It. 

Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 6, 




6M Michigan Botil., Chicago 

1Mb! Cotroft is a collrfe-kred uonwu. She 
ix the IVMaTinflfal authority on the sc\ent\f\c 
ettre of the health and ttgnre of ttoman. 
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An Ideal Winter Cruise 
South America, 
64 days, $300 and up 

Where can you spend sixty- 
four days of this, winter to 
better advantage than amortf; 
the wonders and beauties of 
South America? To those who 
have never been there, day 
after day unfolds new scenes 
each of which brings fresh sur- 
prise and pleasure. 

Go lo South America this winter and 
enjoy it as thousands have before 
you. Sec its giant mountains, its 
tropic valleys, and its great cities. 

Write us to-day for illustrated honk 
that gives full details uf 64-day 
cruises that include visits to ttahia, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Ayres, Sao Paulo, Barbados 
and Trinidad in the West Indies, and 
optional trips to Panama and Val 
paraiso. Cost $300 and up. 

Tb»« cruises »rt made by the magnificent 

new Twin-Screw stcanuhii* YKSTRIS and 
VAKl>YCK, equipped with all modern 
• nit ty devicej and affording nawcngeri ihe 
comforts of a well-appointed hotel. 

For booklet ajilresg; 

LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 

BUSK & I> A MEL S, General Agents 
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Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
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In*. A«-*»re»a, E. G. SIGGERS, Punt Lawyer, Suite 20. 

N. V. MulMIn*. Waahuigton. U. C 
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»**r»— «rll Urm+ri, utiual profits will 
ru»c*v-n ttittrt. rutrrtaf, ti»i-wor.«. po*l* 
tri . Iimt „,„«, truck — tWw are • tew of 
tfct biff ■car y.^tain^ bnn. Along th« 
SotrthTuRy . M. A O tadC S A V Rj. 
a»t Ui»«T «[<titiin. U nit now tor 1 south- 
ern PrtH nitfutw -.ad Und iHt*. 
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"UN BOCK BRUN"— A STORY 
IN WHICH NOTHING 
HAPPENS 
That genial Irishman, James Stephens, 
whose contributions in prose and verse 
Rive peculiar charm these days to the 
pages of the London Nation, is the au- 
thor of this sketch. He is a master of a 
peculiar kind of pathos— the kind that 
amuses hut docs not sadden, and yet is 
real pathos. The story of "The Woman 
W ho Thumped Her Lap." in our June 
numher, was one instance of that pathos. 
The story below is another. 

IT WAS now his custom to sit there. 
The world has its habits, why should 
a man not have his? The earth rolls 
out of light and into darkness as 
punctually as a business man goes to 
and from his office : the seasons come 
with the regularity of automata, and go 
as if they were pushed by an ejector. So, 
night after night, he strolled from the 
Place de I'Obscrvatoire to the Pont St. 
Michel and, on the return journey, sat 
down at the same cafe, if he could man- 
age it, at the same table, and ordered the 
same drink. 

So regular had his attendance become 
that the waiter would suggest the order 
l>cfore it was spoken. He did not drink 
beer because he liked it, but only because 
it was not a difficult thing to ask for. 
Always he had been easily discouraged, 
and he distrusted his French almost as 
much as other people had reason to. The 
only time he had varied the order was 
to request "un vin blanc gomme," but he 
had been served on that occasion with a 
postage stamp for twenty-five centimes, 
and he still wondered when he rcmem- 
licred it. 

He liked to think of his first French 
conversation. He wanted something to 
read in English, but was timid of asking 
for it. He walked past all the newspaper 
kiosks on the Boulevard, anxiously scan- 
ning the vendors inside— they were usu- 
ally very stalwart, very competent females, 
who looked as tho they had outgrown 
their sins, but remembered them with 
pleasure. They had the dully-polished, 
slightly-battered look of a modem antique. 
The words, "M'sieu. Madame." rang from 
them as from bells. They were very' alert, 
sitting, as it were, on tiptoe, and their eyes 
hit one as one approached. They were 
like spiders squatting in their little houses 
waiting for their daily flics. He found 
one who looked jolly and harmless, sym- 
pathetic indeed, and to her, with a flour- 
ished hat, he approached — Said he, "I>on- 
nez-moi. Madam, s'il vous plait, le DttUj 
Mail." At the second repetition the good 
lady smiled at him, a smile compounded 
of benevolence and comprehension, and 
instantly, with a "Via M'sieu." she handed 
him The New York Herald. They had 
saluted each other, and he marched down 
(Continued on pane 371.) 




Safe "Travel Money" 

Nut actual money, of course, but 
aecepted Hie money in every part of 
the civilized world. You avoid risk 
of loss when you travel with thcae 
cheques. They are useless without 
your signature, which identifies you 
to the people you have to deal with. 
Hotels, railways, steamship lines and 
the lies t shops in every country know 
they ate as good as actual money. 
Each cheque is engraved with its 
exact value in foreign currency. 

"A.B.A." Cheques 

Get them at your bank. If your bank 
la not yet supplied with them, wril*» for 
booklet «nd information «« to where 
they can be obtained in your vicinity. 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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Those who are within the world of Cadillac ownership are 
enjoying luxuries to which you must remain a stranger 
so long as you are outside that world 



Motoring as you know it, and motoring as the owner 
of a 1914 Cadillac knows it. are two distinct and 
different things. 

The new Cadillac neither rides nor drives like any other 
motor car. 

It is not that the two speed direct drive axle has 
changed the principle of the Cadillac engine. 

But it has conferred upon it powers which it did not 
possess without it. 

It has altered the performance — changed the character 
of that performance — and changed the sensations 
resulting from that performance. 

So, those who arc within the world of Cadillac own- 
ership, are enjoying luxuries to which you must 
remain a stranger so long as you are outside that 
world. 

And they arc marked, these differences— these peculiar 

luxuries of the Cadillac. 
So marked, that we doubt if you can drive the memory 

of them out of your mind after a single ride in the 

Cadillac. 

They are not easy to describe— though you will be 
conscious of them before the car has travelled half 
a mile. 

Rut, let us see if we can give you an idea. 

Yon know what the Cadillac— and t!:c Cadillac engine — 
were before the advent of this 1914 car. 

You know that it was notahly free from tremor. 

You know that it did not lunge forwrrd, but forged 
forward, majestically, like a battleship. 

These were the natural fruits of Cadillac construction— 
refined and developed to an extraordinary degree. 

And now. new qualities and new functions fcave been 
conferred upon it, by means of a second— supple- 
mental — principle. 

This other principle — the two speed direct drive axle — 
takes the Cadillac at its high point of development 
and extends it. 

The new Cadillac axle has two direct drive gear ratios. 

Eliminating all technicalities from the subject, the ad- 
vantage of the high direct drive gear ratio consists 
in the fact that through it, a given speed of the en- 
gine produces an increase of 42 per cent, in the 
speed of the car. 

Out of this central improvement grow those differences 
in operation to which we have referred. 

Keeping in mind the more slowly moving engine, vou 
sense at once tliat infinitely greater steadiness must 
follow. 



Holding fast to the same mental picture, you see that 
vibration must be reduced almost to the zwnishing 
point. 

Imagine the car with the low direct gear, operating at an 
engine speed of 700 revolutions per minute. 

The car will travel 21 miles per hour. 

Shift the electric switch and pass into the high direct 
drive gear ratio, and the speed of the car increases 
to y> miles an hour with no increase in the speed 
of the engine. 

Unconsciously, when you change gears, you look for- 
ward to the apparent effort and labor of the engine 
to be increased. 

It does not come. 

The trembling docs not come. 

Xo shock, no disturbance is communicated to the car 
or its occupants. 

The steady pressing onward of the car is uninterrupted 
— the smoothness is continuous. 

You forget the engine, you forget the car. There is 
only quiet — and a soft swinging through space. 

Is it any wonder that Cadillac owners arc volubly en- 
thusiastic? 

They have this velvety mode of travel of which you 
have yet to learn. 

They have attained it by methods which lower the 
fuel consumption, decrease friction and reduce ap- 
preciably the cost of operation. 

They have artistic body designs which make it difficult 
to suggest any sense in which their beauty could be 
heightened. 

They have progressive, scientific engineering develop- 
ment. 

They have the certainty of the Cadillac Delco system 
of electrical cranking, lighting and ignition. 

They have the improved Cadillac carburetor, hot water 
jacketed and electrically heated. 

They have entrance and exit for front seat passengers 
on either side, — right hand drive and right hand 
control with all of its advantages and no disad- 
vantages. 

They have the simple electric switch for shifting from 
high direct to low direct gear, or vice versa. 

They have Cadillac standardization, true alignment and 
interchangeability of parts. 

They have the product of an organization inspired by' 
the highest ideals. 

Thcv have the Cadillac glorified and refined. 

Thcv have a car entitled to the distinction, 

"Standard of the World." 



Seven passenger cur 
Phaeton, fear pmrngcr 



STYLES AND PRICES 

Touring- Car. five passenger $1073.00 

. . . $2073.00 l^nd.ulct Cuupr, thrtt pivvntcr 

I078.0O liiildr dritc Limousine, five p a * * c n get* 

uwnirr . I07S.OO Standard l.imotijlne, *even passenger , 

All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, Including top. wtodUhicUl, armoimUbJe rims mid fvll equipment. 
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( Cadillac Motor Car Co. Detroit, Mich. 
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Electric Trucks for Every Service 



TO-DAY the Electric 
Truck is used in 125 
different lines of 
trade — in 41 of the 48 
states. It has followed 
the sun aroun I the world, 
and the faithful, efficient 
Electric is doing yeoman 
service in Canada, Cuba, 
England,Germany,China, 
South Africa, Brazil, 
Siam, Australia and the 
Philippine Islands. 

From an engineering 
standpoint, it is conceded 
that the Electric is setting 
the pace in simplicity of 



design and construction — 
economy. Electric Trucks 
are cutting costs where 
hills are unknown as well 
as in such hilly centres as 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City and San 
Francisco — efficiency. 

Send for this Book Today 
"The Story of the 
Electric Truck" 

The facta and figures that you want 
to know about the Electric Truck are 
contained in this beautifully printed 
book of 36 pages — yours on request. 
Cost of operation — actual photo- 
graphs of newest model Electric 
Trucks. Send for it today. Kindly 
address Dept. H. 

Ml 



Electric Vehicle 



Association of America 

doston Y24VJ.4T1MST. New York 



CHICAGO 



IMPORTANT! When notifying CURRENT 
Opinion of a change in address, subscribers 
should give both the old and the new address. 
This notice should reach us about two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 



{Continued from page 37a.) 
the road in delight, with his first pur- 
chase under his arm and his first con- 
versation accomplished. 

Good manners decreed that he should 
not stare too steadfastly, and he was one 
who obeyed these delicate dictates. Alas ' 
he was one who obeyed all dictates. For 
him authority wore a halo, and many sins 
which his heyday ought to have com- 
mitted had been left undone, only because 
they were not sanctioned by immediate 
social usage. He was often saddened 
wlu-n he thought of the things he had 
not done. It was the only sadness to 
which he had access, because the evil 
deeds which he had committed were of 
so tepid and hygienic a character that they 
could not be mourned for without hypoc- 
risy, and now that he was released from 
all privileged restraints and overlookings 
and could do whatever he wished, he had 
no wish to do anything. 

His wife had been dead for over a 
year. He had hungered, he had prayed 
for her death. He had hated that woman 
(and for how many years!) with a kind 
of masked ferocity. How often he had 
been tempted to kilt her or to kill him- 
self! How often he had dreamed that 
she had run away from him, or that he 
had run away from her! He had in- 
vented Russian princes, and music hall 
stars, and American billionaires with 
whom she could adequately elope, and he 
had both loved and loathed the prospect. 
What unending, slow quarrels they had 
together 1 How her voice had droned 
pitilessly on his cars ! She in one room, 
he in another, and through an open door 
there rolled that unending recitation of 
woes and reproaches; an interminable 
catalog of nothings, while he sat dumb 
as a fish, with a mind that smouldered 
or blazed. He had stood unseen with a 
hammer, a poker, a razor in his hand, on 
tiptoe to do it. A movement, a rush, 
one silent rush, and it was done ! He 
had revelled in her murder. He had 
caressed it, rehearsed it, relished it, had 
jerked her head back, and hacked, and 
listened to her entreaties bubbling through 
blood ! And then she died ! When he 
stood by her bed he had wished to taunt 
her, but he could not do it. He read in 
her eyes: "I am dying, and in a little 
time 1 shall have vanished like dust on 
the wind, but you will still be here, and 
you will never see me again." He wished 
to ratify that, to assure her that it was 
actually so, to say that he would come 
home on the morrow night, and she would 
not be there, and that he would return 
home every night, and she would never 
be there. But he could not say it. Some- 
how, the words, altho he desired them 
would not come. His arm went to her 
neck and settled there. His hand caressed 
her hair, her cheek. He kissed her eyes 
her lips, her languid hands, and the words 
that came were only an infantile babble 
of regrets and apologies, assurances that 
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he did love her, that he had never loved 
anyone before, and would never love any- 
one again. . . . 

Everyone who passed looked into the 
cafe 1 where he sat, Everyone who passed 
looked at him. There were men with 
sallow faces and wide, black hats. Some 
had hair that Happed about them in the 
wind, and from their locks one gathered, 
with some distaste, the spices of Araby. 
Some had cravats that fluttered and fell, 
and rose again like banners in a storm. 
There were men with severe, spade- 
shaped, most responsible-looking beards, 
and quizzical little eyes which gave the 
lie to their hairy sedatencss — eyes which 
had spent long years in looking sidewards 
as a woman passed. There were men of 
every stage of foppishness. Men who 
had spent so much time on their mus- 
taches that they had only a little left for 
their finger-nails, but their mustaches ex- 
onerated them. Others who were coated 
to happiness, trousered to grotesqucness. 
and booted to misery. He thought— in 
this city the men wear their own coats, but 
they all wear someone else's trousers, and 
their boots arc syndicated. 

He saw no person who was self-intent. 
They were all deeply conscious, not of 
themselves, hut of each other. They were 
all looking at each other. They were all 
looking at him, and he returned the se- 
vere, or humorous, or appraising gaze of 
each with a look nicely proportioned to 
the passer, giving back exactly what was 
given to him, and no more. He did not 
stare, for nobody stared. He just looked 
and looked away, and was as mannerly 
as was required. 

A negro went by arm in arm with a 
girl who was so sallow that she was only 
white by courtesy. He was a bulky man, 
and as he bent over his companion, it was 
evident that to him she was whiter than 
the snow of a single night. 

Women went past in multitudes, and 
he knew the appearance of them all. 
How many times he had watched them 
or their duplicates striding and mincing 
and bounding by. each moving like an 
animated note of interrogation! They 
were tong, and medium, and short. There 
were women of a thinness beyond com- 
parison, sheathed in skirts as fcatly as 
a rapier in a scabbard. There were 
women of a monumental, a mighty fat- 
ness, who billowed and rolled in multi- 
tudinous, stormy garments. There were 
slow eyes that drooped on one as heavily 
as a hand, and quick ones that stabbed 
and withdrew, and glanced again appeal- 
ingly, and slid away cursing. There were 
some who lounged with a false scdate- 
ness, and some who fluttered in an equally- 
false timidity. Some wore velvet shoes 
without heels. Some had shoes the heels 
whereof were of such inordinate height 
that the wearers looked as though they 
were perched on stilts and would topple 
to perdition if their skill failed for an 





The power to think precisely — the power to accom- 
plish — these arc always directly dependent upon 
mental and physical enemy. 

Bruin faff — mental confusion — indecision — lock of 
vim and chronic weariness are always evidences 
of something wrong. 

To determine the causes of ill health by a careful 
"inventory" of the whole body is the first and 
most essential feature of the llattlc Creek Sani- 
tarium System. 

Kvery muscle and group of muscles are accurately 
measured; chemists and bacteriologists examine 
body excretions; the bloo<| and stomach contents; 
a thoroujth study of tbe bean, lungs, stomach and 
other vital internal organs is made by means of 
tbe \-ray. 

Then follows a course of health-building especially 
adapted to each patient's nerd* --simple diet prop- 
erly regulated, health-building exercises, fresh air, 
sunshine, physiological medical treatment and test 
for body jnd mind. 

The flattie Creek Sanitarium System of cxanima 
tion is fully explained in our booklrt "The Reason 
Why." The Illustrated I'lospcctus curnes with it. 
Write or use the coupon. 




Mastercraft Sectional Bookcases 



Look Better 



We sell direct from our factory— eliminate 
dealer's profit and expense* — andean quote 
lowmr pf ■■■■ >■% fur sectional bookcases of 6«#- 
t »r design and construction. 

Maatcrcrafl 
exclusive 



Cost Less 




ON APPROVAL 

FREIGHT PAID 



Sectional Bookcase* have 
features. Side columns give 
massive appearance and xturdy siren Rth 
of solid bookcase. Equalizer device is 
concealed, preventing possible damage to 
books. Dust-proof, non-binding doors. 
Perfect alignment without troublesome 
interlocking devices or metal bands. 

$1.00 to $4.00 Per Section 

Styles to fit any purse and any home 
or "Hue. Plain Oak, Quartered White 
Oak. Mahogany, etc. wide variety of 
styles and finishes to match any furni- 
ture. 

CATALOG FREE.— Illustrates and de- 
scribes all styles of Mastercraft Cases. 
Rxplains how we ship on approval with 
money-hack guarantee at a saring of jo 
to 50 per cent. Writs ts-tlar tW rear c*rr. 

Standard Bookcase Co. 

117 Southern. Are. Little Falls. N. T. 
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Efficiency JJSir 



My efficiency system of eating is easy to learn. The foods in ordinary daily 
u*c are classified according to their effects on the body, the brain and nerves, 
the liver, the skin. etc. Rules are given for guidance in quantities, combina- 
tion and selection of meals according to age, occupation, symptom*, environ- 
ment, etc. Meats producing or aggravating various diseases arc 

THE NAMES OK A FEW MEALS 
Strong lHgestihlc ttrainy Meal 
Weak Digestible Brainy Meal 
Indigestible Brainy Meat 
Maximum Variety Brainy 
Meal Without Brain Nutrii 
Volatile Brainy Meal 



Blood Purifying Cooling 
Warming Meal 
Purging Meal 



Laxative Meat 
Solvent Meal 

Curative Meal for Heart Trouble 

Kidney " 

Liver 

Meal for Athlete with Strong Digestion 



Vocalist's Meal 




a. h. umm Control Your Moods by Foods 

Our different moods are under the influence of different meals. Some meals produce great vitality. 
_ nerves, strong eyes, presence of mind, moral strength; other meals of finest quality (including 
game, poultry, whiten of eggs, almonds, pears, asparagus, spinach, celery, etc.) are inspirational or 
favorable to artistic development. Other meals such 13 
lea, fatty, starchy and sweet foods, in excess, make one 
nervous, shy, low-spirited. Appropriate meals mail t , n 
virtue and continence by preference without any re- 
straint. It 15 only the heat-producing and irritating 
meals that amuse the lower nature. 

Brainy meals make mental work easy. 
Do not take an athlete's meal when you want to I > 
many hours of brain work at your desk, because muscle 
foods tend to clog your liver and stupefy you when >ou 
are inactive. 

For special stress of mental work DOUBLE YOUR 
BRAIN POWER by eating a maximum brainy meal which 
yields many times the amount of nerve force that is in 
an ordinary meal. 

Inappropriate meals discount every nun 25 to 
100 per cent., making some men chronic invalids, who 
accomplish nothing. Unsuitable meals produce unsani- 
tarv conditions in the body resulting in adenoids, en- 
larged tonsils, defective hearing, etc. Faulty circulation, imperfect elimination, 
and inflammation produce appendicitis or a condition where the surgeon's knife 
a radical change to appropriate meals Is adopted at once. 

You cannot postpone the study of SYSTEM in eating. You must learn to CORRI 
your foods to prevent fermentation and the formation of poisonous deposits which 

Aged People the Best Test 

The testimony of aged people who have regained health on a Brainy Diet is conclusive because 
they have practically no reserve force on which to subsist, therefore they depend absolutely on the 
new nerve force in a brainy diet for their restoration to health. 

Mr. H. I... 68 years. Proprietor of Dyeing Works, writes: "Enclosed find picture of fish 
which I tramped for three miles to catch. 1 climbed down rocks 75 feet above water. You 
know three months ago I was pretty bad; could hnrdly walk, had an attendant on account of 




vertigo. The severe neuritis in my arm and the rheumatism was too painful for sleep. A 
lutcly free from all pains now and it is owing to the llrainy Diet System that I am alive." 
Dr. R . a retired physician, 81 years: "Can now use my hand that was partially Jiaraly 



Abso- 



Can walk atiaigbt now and have much more energy.' 

Mrs. C. K. writes that she is 8j years and has used cathartics and enemas for 50 year 
"No more headaches since adopting the Brainy Diet System the last six months, and that is 

Constipation is 



year*. 



I had a headache almost every day previously, 
well and my appetite i* good." 
Mr. F. C„ 70 years. Proprietor of Department Store, writes: "As I improved in every re- 
al 70 years of age, I think there is good prospect for any one else. I was dropsical and 
matic. have lost over Jo pounds of superfluous weight in two months, lost my rheumatism 
and have returned to business, something 1 never expected to do again." 



Young People Increase Their Income 

The greatest service that old people can render the world is to popularize a brainy diet system 
tng. for whom the possibilities are so great under a correct system of arranging their 
tbey have such abundant reserve force to supplement a coirect diet. 
Mr. T. I_, age 12. clerk, who suffered from catarrh and had a weak, hoarse voice, write*: 
"Voice Is clear and strong, bead clear as a bell. Have resigned government position and am 
now making four times as much travelling, something I bad the ambition but not the energy to 
do before. Have fattened up jo pounds 111 two months." 

Affidavits of the writers and of witnesses arc on file, with corroborative evidence. 
mr OVER 100 REMARKABLE CASES HAVE BEEN CERTIFIED, UNDER SEAL, BY THE 
OFnCUL INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE. 

Y'ou can easily learn to select appropriate meals for your various needs by the Brainy Diet System. 



Only ordinary 



are advised. Send 10 cents (or "The Nev 



G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 20 L, Washington, D.C. 



instant. They passed, and they looked 
at him. and from each, after the due re- 
gard, he looked away to the next in in- 
terminable procession. 

There were faces also to be looked 
at, round, chubby faces, wherefrom the 
eyes of oxen stared in slow, involved 
rumination. Long faces that were keener 
than hatchets, and as cruel. Faces that 
pretended to be scornful, and were only 
piteous. Faces contrived to ape a tem- 
perament other than their own. Raddled 
faces with heavy eyes and rouged lips. 
Looking at him shyly or boldly, they 



passed along and turned after a while, 
and repassed him and turned again in 
promenade. 

He had a sickness of them all. There 
had been a time when these were among 
the things he mourned for not having 
done, but that time was long past. He 
guessed at their pleasures, and knew 
them to be without salt. "Life," said he. 
"is as unpleasant as a plate of cold por- 
ridge." Somehow the world was grow- 
ing empty for him. He wondered was 
he outgrowing his illusions, or his appe- 
tites, or both? The things in which other 



men took such interest were drifting be- 
yond him. and (for it seemed that the 
law of compensation can fail) nothing 
was drifting towards him in recompense. 
He foresaw himself as a box with noth- 
ing inside it, and he thought— it is 
not through love or fear or distress that 
men commit suicide, it is because they 
have become empty : both the gods and 
the devils have deserted them, and they 
can no longer support that solemn stag- 
nation. He marveled to see with what 
activity men and women played the most 
savorless of games! With what rest of 
pursuit they tracked, what petty inter- 
ests! He saw them as ants scurrying 
with scraps of straw, or apes that pick 
up and drop and pick up again, and he 
marveled from what fount they renewed 
themselves or with what charms they ex- 
orcised the demons of satiety ! 

On this night life did not seem worth 
while. The taste had gone from his 
mouth: his bock was water vilely col- 
ored: his cigaret was a hot s»ench : and 
yet a full moon was peeping in the trees 
along the path ; and not far away, where 
the countryside bowed in silver quietude, 
the rivers ran through undistinguishablc 
fields chanting their lonely songs, the seas 
leaped and withdrew, and called again to 
the stars, and gathered in ecstasy, and 
roared skywards, and the trees did not 
rob each other more than was absolutely 
necessary. The men and women were all 
hidden away in their cells asleep, where 
the moon could not see them, nor the 
clean wind, nor the stars. They were 
sundered for a little while from their 
eternal arithmetic. The grasping hands 
were lying as quietly as the paws of a 
sleeping dog. Those eyes held no further 
speculation than the eyes of an ox who 
lies down. The tongues that had lied all 
day and had been treacherous and obscene 
and respectful by easy turn said nothing: 
and he thought it was very good that they 
were all hidden, and that for a little time 
the world might swing darkly with the 

moon in its own wide circle and its silence. 
* • • * • 

He paid for his bock, gave the waiter 
a pourboire, touched his hat to a ladv 
by sex and a gentleman by clothing, and 
strolled kick to his room that was little, 
his candle that was three-quarters con* 
sumed. and his picture that might be ad- 
mired when he was dead, but which he 
would not be praised for painting, and, 
after sticking his foot through the can- 
vas, he tugged himself to bed, agreeing 
to commence the following morning just 
as he had the previous one. and the one 
before that, and the one before that again. 

SHE KNEW FATHER. 

"This here boy." said the proud mother 
to a neighbor, "do certainly grow more 
like his father every day." 

And the neighbor, knowing the father, 
inquired anxiously : 

"Do he now? And 'ave you tried hev- 
ery thing?" 
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(CoHlinutd from ft* JS J •> 

more reason why he should be permit- 
ted to circulate filth than a poor push- 
cart peddler on the east side. The book 
is rotten, and the excuse that it conveys 
a moral is no excuse at all." 



ConfliclinR E«iimate» of 
"Hiwir Revelly." 

HAGAR REVKLLY." the object 
of Mr. Comstock's animosity, 
was written by Daniel Carson 
Goodman about the time the activities 
of the Chicago Vice Commission were 
attracting attention to the problem of 
low wages for women and the possibil- 
ity of their connection with the white- 
slave traffic. The story tells of two 
young girls brought up under nearly 
identical circumstances and living in 
almost the same environment. One 
girl avoids the temptations of her path 
in spite of her poverty. The other suc- 
cumbs. "I had a twofold motive in 
writing 'Hagar Revelly,' " Dr. Good- 
man tells us. "First, there is the scien- 
tific reason which makes it necessary 
for the innocent youth of the land to be 
taught the wiles of vice. Then there is 
the other reason of depicting the great 
value and the reward of the spiritual 
life, the value of clinging to high ideals 
through suffering and want." That 
passages in "Hagar Revelly" are frank 
and, it may l>e, objectionably frank, is 
widely admitted. Yet the book is 
treated as serious literature by most 
critics, and is praised by Ida M. Tar- 
bell. In an interesting critique pub- 
lished in The \e:e Rnictv (New 
York), Andre Tridon indicts the au- 
thor for bis lack (if artistic skill rather 
than for bis subject matter. "Good- 
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man," he says, "is not yet a master of 
atmosphere. His types live and act in 
a vacuum. They are not connected in 
any way with the buzzing, humming 
and throbbing of the circumambient 
world." Yet Tridon finds much to 
admire in the author of "Unclothed" 
and "Hagar Revelly." On the other 
hand, the New York Times comments: 

"It is easy lo see in the novel which 
Anthony Comstock has charged with im- 
morality, and which the liostou Public 
Library has excluded, the reasons for the 
legal step taken for its suppression. Mr. 
Comsi.xk has not achieved his reputation 
as a literary critic, but in their literary 
character sonic of the scenes described 
in this book are inessential and ill done, 
red-light plays which, having a veneer of 
The novel is of the same class with the 
moral purpose, invite the deeper inspec- 
tion of the morbid and the curious." 



Literary Censorship 
in Kn^land- 

THE instinct of literary censor- 
ship, it would seem, is deep- 
rooted. Kngland has no Anthony 
Comstock ; hut it has its Libraries As 
sociation. When a book appears that 
is considered objectionable, the Associ- 
ation refuse: to list it. Many of the 
books of the best-known writers have 
fallen under the ban of its displeas- 
ure. "The Woman Thou Gavest Me," 
by Hall Caine. was for a time boy- 
cotted. \V. H. Maxwell's "The Devil's 
Garden," and Gilbert Caiman's "Round 
the Corner" have both been disapproved, 
Yet the last two named are stories con- 
ceived anil executed with rare literary 
skill ; and the chief result of a library 
boycott seems to be to increase the sale 
of the Ixiok discriminated against. In 
Mcrnard Shaw's opinion, the committee 
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of a public library has no right to ex 
ercisc censorship. He says: 

"Any public committee man who tries 
to pack the moral cards in the interest 
of his own noiions is guilty of corrup- 
tion and impertinence. The business of a 
public library is not to supply the public 
with the bonks the committee thinks Rood 
for the public, but to supply the public 
with the books the public wants. . . . 
Censorship ends in logical completeness 
when nobody is allowed to read any 
hooks except the books that nobody rati 
read. But as the ratepayer is mostly a 
coward and a fool in these difficult mat- 
ters, and the committee is quite sure that 
it can succeed where the Roman Catholic 
Church has made its index cxf>urgatorius 
the laughing-stock of the world, censor- 
ship will rage until it reduces itself to 
absurdity ; and even then the best books 
will be in danger still." 



"The Devil's Garden. - 

MR. W. B. MAXWELL, the au- 
thor of "The Devil's Garden" 
(Hutchinson, London), is a 
son of Miss Braddon and an experi- 
enced story-teller. "I have been ac- 
cused again and again," he says, "of 
offering moral tracts instead of amus- 
ing fiction, of forgetting that a novel is 
not a sermon, of allowing the moral to 
run away with the story ; but this is 
the first time I have ever been even 
indirectly accused of writing anything 
that contained an improper lesson." 
The main interest of the story depends 
upon the elaborate tracing on a man's 
mentality of two tremendous shocks 
arising out of the discovery of his 
wife's infidelity and his murder of her 
betrayer. "The Devil playcth in a 
man's mind like a wanton child in a 
garden, bringing his filth to choke each 
open path, uprooting the tender plants 
and trampling the buds that should 
have blown for the Master." Mr. 
Maxwell shows the Devil at work in 
the garden. He is "one of the novel- 
ists who matter." according to the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, The same pa- 
per adds: "In cleverness and crafts- 
manship he has few equals among mod- 
ern fiction writers. If somehow he 
misses greatness, his work has in it 
many of the qualities that make great- 
ness. It is stamped with intense sin- 
cerity. It is genuine." 



Gilbert Caiman's Disil- 
lusionizing Tale. 

THE intense realism of Gilbert 
Cannan's new novel, "Round the 
Corner" (Appleton). must have 
been what "got on the nerves" of Lon- 
don's self-appointed censors. Mr. Can- 
nan holds nothing back. He is more 
like a Slav than an English writer. 
And yet his motive is, at the core, 
idealistic. He compares life, indeed, 
in one passage with "a river that, if it 
be fouled, will run itself clean in time." 



He attacks, through the mouth of the 
freshest ami most original character in 
the story, the weakness of those who 
forever deny life, avoid the present 
and look for their happiness "round 
the corner." The central figure of the 
talc is a clergyman, the descendant of 
an old but impoverished family, who 
moves with his wife and children from 
Cornwall to a sordid manufacturing 
town. One of his boys falls off a roof 
and kills himself. Another gets into 
trouble with a girl. A daughter, An- 
nette, serves as a governess, but is dis- 
charged in disgrace. Mr. Cannan is 
full of the struggle of the young per- 
son to find work, love, some sort of 
happiness; and the young person gen- 
erally comes to grief. Serge, the sin- 
gle character who has real vision, is 
represented as a vagabond. He has 
liccn to sea and wandered far over the 
earth. He feels the squalor of the life 
about him, but he has not lost faith. 
He says: "Fear of love and death, the 
mind hemmed in and losing its bright 
power of reflection, so that it shows 
only a distorted image of life! No 
wonder they hate life when it looks 
like that. It can't go on forever. The 
spirit must break through it all in 
time." 



"Sons and Lovers." 

ANOTHER novel that shows the 
pitiful wastage of the best in men 
L and women is "Sons and Lovers" 
(Mitchell Kennerlcy). The author, 
D. H. Lawrence, has been almost un- 
known until now. His novel is hailed 
by some critics as the best of the year. 
A strange creation it is — as strange as 
"The Devil's Garden" or "Round the 
Comer." The London Nation does not 
hesitate to call it decadent, yet speaks 
of it also as "something wonderful." 
The story is laid in the middle coun- 
ties of England, in a colliery district. 
The hero. Paul Morel, is a clerk in 
a surgical appliance factory. There 
are three women characters — Paul's 
mother and Miriam and Clara. Be- 
tween Miriam and Clara Paul wavers. 
He is unable to love either, and 
apparently the only love of which 
he is capable is that for his mother. 
The real decadence of the book, for 
The Nation, lies in Paul's psychology 
— in his morbid brooding on the flesh, 
his never-quick, his ever-hot and heavy 
lustfulness. The Nation expresses it- 
self as follows: 

"U'c turn from him in fatigued repul- 
sion — so futile he, so garrulous of his 
lust, so 'decadent' indeed in his relations 
with Miriam and Clara. 'That's how 
women are with me,' he says. 'They want 
me like mad. but they don't nrant to be- 
long to me.' How should they? There 
was nothing to belong to. . . . May one 
say, with no thought of ribaldry, that 
Paul was 'a mother's son'? But even in 
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the love for his mother there lurks the 
same unhcalthincss. At the end of the 
book, when she is dead, 'Mother!' he 
whimpered — 'mother I' In that verb, Mr. 
Lawrence confesses Paul Morel. . . . 

"What is the outcome — what the star 
to which this fictional wagon is hitched? 
Is it the glory of the motherhood of 
sons? Yet would not one say from read- 
ing this that for a young man to be 'full 
of the sense of his mother' is to destroy 
him? And since such is the cumulative 
effect, the book, for all its beauty and 
power and imagination, is decadent." 

~ "The Way of 
Ambition." 

THE lack of a guiding principle 
sufficiently strong to counteract 
the relatively cheap allurements 
of life is the theme of Robert I lichens' 
new novel. "Mr. Hichens," remarks 
the New York Times Rcricw of Books, 
"has ever been able to present vividly 
and intensely .the conflict of differing 
characters, the quarreling of Opposed 
ambitions and strong passions; his pen 
has lost none of its skill in 'The Way 
of Ambition (Stokes).'" The London 
Outlook says : " ' The Way of Ambition' 
is not another 'Garden of Allah,' but 
that does not prevent it from being a 
sound and picturesque piece of work." 
The atmosphere in the new story 
is musical. The action shifts from 
England to Africa, and from there 
A musical impresario 
the book bears obvious 
to Oscar Hamnterstein. 
The conflict of motive is all between a 
woman who picks a shy composer for 
her husband and tries to make a popu- 
lar success out of him. and the husband 
who allows himself for a time to be 
dominated, against his better judgment. 
The failure of the opera that he writes 
to please her is what brings them both 
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to their senses. The "mora!" of the 
story is well conveyed by the Scriptural 
question: What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? Mr. Hichens shows him- 
self, as always, an excellent craftsman. 
He knows the musical world: he knows 
the musical " hangers - on " ; and he 
knows the "artistic temperament." His 
grasp of situations is as sure as is his 
eye for atmosphere and local color. 
When he writes of the operatic fiasco 
in New York, his words in their fierce 
excitement almost tumble over one an- 
other. 



An Indiana Girl. 

ONE of the best American novels 
of the season is "Otherwise 
Phyllis" (Houghton Mifflin) by 
Meredith Nicholson. Here is a true 
"Hoosier chronicle," healthy and un- 
troubled by the dark currents that 



are staining so many English stories. 
"Phil" Kirkwood — "Otherwise Phyllis" 
— is the tomlHjy of Montgomery, Ind. 
"Her general effect was of brownness. 
Midwinter never saw the passing of the 
tan from her check ; her vigorous 
young cheeks were always brown : 
when permitted a choice she wore 
brown clothes; she was a brown girl." 
To everyone in town she is known as 
Phil. She throws snowballs with the 
boys; she goes gypsying with her 
dreamy father; and she insists on writ- 
ing her high-school graduation address 
on "The Dogs of Main Street." There 
arc other characters in the book — 
uncles and aunts and brothers — but 
everything finally comes back to I'hil. 
"She dominates the story," as Samuel 
Abbott puts it, in the Boston Traveler. 
"from the hour when we find her danc- 
ing in the moonlight, with the man 
who is to love her and win her watch- 
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Come and Make Money I 

la tb« 

Salt River Valley 

ARIZONA 

Here Uncle Sam has built the great 
Roosevelt Dam and is watering a farm 
for you. It is durable, fertile, easily 
worked soil, rich enough to enrich 
you. Twenty acres is enough, and 
rightly handled will put money in the 
bank rapidly. 

Alfalfa pays surely and easily. It 
ripens quickly, cuts five or six crops 
a year, and sells for good prices. All 
conditions are favorable to it, and 
there's a demand right at home. 

When you get to producing fruit, 
then you will be making the big 
money. The fruit here is of high 
quality, and you can put it onto the 
market early when prices are high- 
est. Salt River Valley cantaloupes 
and strawberries reach the market 
in early March and bring $400 to 
$800 an acre. Oranges, peaches and 
olives take longer to come into bear- 
ing, but the results are worth the 
waiting, especially when you have 
these other crops to market mean- 
while. 

Sujrar brets arc money getters. They 
produce a heavy tonnage here, with high 
sugar content, and the premiums paid in- 
crease the profit. 

Chicken raising and dairying pay well, 
and you will understand why when you sec 
the prices Arizona miners pay for butter, 
eggs and poultry. 

The Roosevelt Dam not only gives you 
water for irrigation — making crops certain 
— but the development of the electric power 
furnishes your light and power, and is ex- 
pected to pay the cost of maintenance. 

This is a valley of homes, with schools 
and churches. Land with water rights cost 
about S100 an acre, but you will agree such 
land is worth it. 

If you want to know more about the 
"Salt River Valley" write for our new 
Arizona folder. I'll be glad to answer 
specific questions, also tell you al*>ut the 
Housekeepers' Rxcursiofll, the first and 
third Tuesday of each month. 

C. L. Seogravet. General Colonisation Agent, 
Aukisan. Tofeka fr Santa Ft Kailamy. 
Jlj8 Rai'fiy I i, hange. Chicago, 



I Short -Story Writing 
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ing her from the shadows, down 
through her series of sprightly esca- 
pades that arc magical in that they are 
frequently the flashes of comedy that 
illumine scenes that threaten to grow 
tragic, somber with threat. Back of 
her, a chorus to her protagonistic 
charm, are the living dynamic elements 
of jealousy, of sorrow, of crime. When 
they begin to assume evidence of 
wrathful activity, she gives, by her 
laugh, by her quip, by her spontane- 
ously quaint jingle of verse, the key- 
note to a gayety that ripples over the 
heavy chords. . . . 'Otherwise Phyllis' 
is a mightily well constructed novel. It 
hangs together. You can visualize its 
people and its setting. It is absolutely 
American, wholesome." 



An English Boy. 

OTHERWISE PHYLLIS" gives 
a radiant picture of an Ameri- 
can girl. "Sinister Street" 
(Martin Seeker, London) is a full- 
length study of an English boy. In 
these two books two psychologies are 
reflected, and we recognize the contrast 
between health and pathology. For it 
is not an attractive portrait that Comp- 
ton Mackenzie paints. He quotes at the 
outset a passage from one of Keats's 
letters to the effect that "the imagina- 
tion of a boy is healthy ami the mature 
imagination of a man is healthy; but 
there is a space of lite between, in 
which the soul is in a ferment, the char- 
acter undecided, the way of life uncer- 
tain, the ambition thick-sighted." It 
is with this transitional period that Mr. 
Mackenzie is largely occupied. The 
background is a London suburb, a pre 
paratory school and a public school. 
We arc introduced to a nurse who 
drinks secretly, a mother who spas- 
modically lavishes affection, a sister 
with musical talent, a school chum, and 
a Madonna-like woman who exercises 
a protecting influence. Mr. Mackenzie 
tells us: "In writing this story I have 
found that I simply couldn't get all I 
wished to say in one book, long as it is. 
1 have left out all sorts of things and 
still I find that 1 shall have to divide 
the novel into two books. So I have 
cut it up into two. The first volume, 
which my American publishers ( Apple- 
ton) have just brought out under the 
t'tle of 'Youth's Encounter,' is really 
the preface to the second book, "Sinis- 
ter Street.' which will he published 
next spring." Mr. Mackenzie already 
has two novels to his credit. " 'The 
Passionate Elopement.'" observes the 
London D,tily Citizen, "won us with 
the 'tears and laughter of spent joy"; 
'Carnival' was quite bewitching: but 
'Sinister Street' is dominating. It is 
heavy with life. Mr. Mackenzie has 
treated a great theme with gifts that 
abundantly entitled hint to choose it." 
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Shear Nonsense 



The humor of Harper's Monthly is not 
always excruciatingly funny, but it is 
always in good taste. Here arc four 
specimens : 

A PROMISING CHILD INDEED. 

For politeness this little girl should 
take first prize. 

A school director was calling on a 
prominent New York woman one morn- 
ing not long ago on school business, and 
as the interview was at an end he en- 
countered her little girl playing in the 
hall. She rose politely and opened the 
door for him. 

"Thank you." said he. "I am sorry 
to give you so much trouble." 

"Oh," she answered, with a bright 
smile, "I am only sorry I am not letting 
you in." 

PROBABLY NOT. 

A young man timidly approached the 
fathrr of the girl of his choice and asked 
for her hand in marriage. 

"I am not at all certain," said the 
father, "that my daughter loves you suf- 
ficiently to warrant me in intrusting her 
lo your keeping " 

"Well," replied the young man, reflect- 
ively, "perhaps you haven't had the same 
advantages fur observing things that I 
have." 

AT HOME 

Bessie and Bertie were at a loss for 
a game to play. 

"Oh. let's play being 'at home' and 
have 'a day,' suggested Bessie. 

"'A day?'" queried Bertie. "What 
does that mean?" 

"Why, don't you know?" said Bessie, 
wisely. "All the fashionable people have 
'da^s,' God's day is Sunday, and mother's 
is Tuesday." 

INDISPUTABLE. 

An enterprizing young man in a row- 
boat in one of the small towns in the 
Middle West called out to the man on 
the roof of a one-story building afloat in 
midstream: "You people who live on 
the lands along here know that this river 
overflows its banks every spring. Why 
don't you move?" 

"Ain't I movin". you durn fool I" an- 
swered the man on the roof. 



The Saturday supplement of the N. Y. 
Evening Post, belonging to a very intel- 
lectual paper, seems to run, in its jokes, 
to those due to crass ignorance. Here 
arc several of that sort : 

SOUNDED VERY ALARMING. 

Simmons hail returned from his vaca- 
tion. 

"I certainly enjoyed the husking-liers." 
he said to a young woman. "Were you 
ever in the country during the season 
of husking-li< ■■ ••> '" 

"Husking-bees !" exclaimed the girl; 
"why. of course not! How do you husk 
a bee, anyway. Mr. Simmons ?" 
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A NATURAL MISTAKE. 

Uncle Jake was employed around the 
house in various capacities, including that 
of valet to. the master of the place. Came 
once from the city some friends of the 
master, with riding togs of all sorts. Ont 
gentleman in particular had a pair of rid- 
ing boots, and upon retiring he placed 
these outside his door to be blacked. 
Careful of their shape, he put long 
wooden "trees" in them. Uncle Jake 
dutifully, if amazed! v. collected these 
boois and cared for them. The next 
morning he was very solicitous for the 
owner, and sought to aid him when he 
mounted his horse. The rider vaulted 
easily into the saddle. 

"Well, suh," exclaimed Jake admir- 
ingly, "you certainly gits about power- 
ful easy for a gemman with two wooden 
laigs— yas, suh." 

COMPANY TO DINNER. 

"The housekeeper who has known what 
it is to have unexpected guests." said ex- 
Governor Carroll, of Iowa, "would have 
sympathy at the plight of a woman whom 
I knew in a Western town. 

"Her husliand had a>ked her to show 
some kindness to a young officer of the 
militia to whom he had taken a fancy. 
She decided to do so at once, and dis- 
patched a note to the gallant civilian 
soldier in the usual form in such cases. 
It ran thus: 'Mrs. Potter requests the 
pleasure of Captain Claflin's company at 
dinner on Wednesday evening.' 

"The answer came hack promptly. Here 
it is verbatim : 

" 'With the exception of the men who 
regTct they have other engagements. Cap- 
tain Claflin's company will dine with Mrs. 
Potter with pleasure on Wednesday even- 
ing.' " 

THE ACTOR'S PREFERENCE. 

Here is one of Raymond Hitchcock's 
new stories nf a fellow-actor : 

While on a motor tour of the White 
Mountains, the young men who formed 
a touring parly stopped at a village hotel 
for dinner. One of the party gazed at 
his second course for a moment, and then 
asked the waiter : 

"What do you call this leathery' stuff?" 

"That is a "filet of sole, sir." replied the 
waiter. 

"Well, you may take it away." said the 
man. after attacking it with his fork, "and 
try and get me a nice, tender piece of 
the upper, with the buttons removed." 

The Los Angeles Times has one of 
the best collectors of humor to be found 
anywhere. We could fill pages of our 
magazine out of its weekly assortment 
and they would all be worth while. Here 
are some of those it has gathered from 
various sources : 

CANDOR GONE MAD. 

Victor Grayson, the English Socialist 
and ex-M.P., denied in New York that 
lie advised murder as a strike weapon. 

"Such advice on my part." said Mr. 
Grayson, "would be candid, indeed, 
wouldn't it? It would be candor gone 
mad. It would he like the well-dressed 
ladv in the department store who ap- 
proached the floor-walker and said can- 
didly : 

" '1 have kleptomania. What would 
VOU advise me to take for it?'*' 
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Sound and Profitable 

BONDS 

Six years ago bonds sold 
at remarkably low figures. 
Ti>day similar prices pre- 
vail. 

Safer selections at better 
prices can be had today 
than at any penod during 
this interval. 

Wc own and offer with our re- 
commendation four well sroircd 
6' < i.sues yielding approximate- 
ly 6' . . 

Prospective investors rimy secure 
an excellent income from the pur- 
chase of one or more of these 
bondn. 

Holder* of good bonds of early 
mntuntie* may reinvest profitably 
SrnJ far rirculati and details 0/ ex- 
chantfe. Dtp! C. 

H. W. Halsey & Co. 

49 Wall Street. N«w York 
Pbil»a.!phi«. Ch.c.to. S.n Fi 
H.t~, A C... he. 1 



Helpful 
Investment Suggestions 

You will find in our monthly 
lists of investment offerings 
and special descriptive circu- 
lars of new security issues, 
helpful suggestions regarding 
the purchase of investments. 

We shall be glad to place your 
name on our mailing list to re- 
ceive these -publications regu- 
larly on request. 

For the solution of the special 
problems of the individual in- 
vestor the services of our entire 
organization are alwavs avail- 
able. 

Correspondence is invited 

White. Weld & Co. 

The Rookery 14 WJI St. Ill Dnonhrrc Sr. 

Now York 
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THE INVESTORS RESERVE 
FUND 

The Federal Reserve Act. or what is 
more commonly known as the "Cur- 
rency Bill." provides that every bank- 
ing association which shall have sub- 
scribed for stock in a Federal reserve 
bank, shall be required to establish and 
maintain a reserve. In the case of a 
country bank, it shall maintain a re- 
serve equal to twelve per cent, of its 
deposits and in the case of a reserve 
city bank, it shall maintain a reserve 
equal to twenty per cent, of its de- 
posits. 

This would be a good rule for the 
private individual to follow. 

Suppose that John Brown, at the age 
of thirty is earning twelve hundred dol- 
lars a year. He has his living expenses 
to pay from this sum, but John Brown 
has determined to maintain a twenty 
per cent, reserve fund, so when he 
■draws his one hundred dollars at the 
end of each month he puts aside twenty 
dollars in his reserve fund. At the end 
of one year John Brown has two hun- 
dred and forty dollars in his reserve 
fund. He then decides to transfer this | 
to a surplus fund, and invests his two i 
hundred and forty dollars in securities 
on which he receives five per cent, in- , 
terest. We will assume that John I 
Brown's earning ability will increase 
one hundred dollars each year, so that 
the next year he will be earning thir- 
teen hundred dollars and will receive in 
addition twelve dollars interest which 
he puts back in his surplus fund. At 
the end of the second year he will be > 
able to transfer two hundred and sev- 
enty-two dollars from his reserve fund 
to his surplus fund, which will then 
amount to five hundred and twelve dol- 
lars. 

Suppose John Brown marries at the 
age of thirty-three. He is then earning 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, three 
hundred of which he transfers to his 
surplus fund at the end of the year to- 
gether with his interest of forty dol- 
lars and eighty-eight cents, which in- 
creases his surplus fund to one thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-eight dol- 
lars and forty-eight cents. When John 
Brown is forty years old he is earning 
two thousand two hundred dollars a 
year and at the end of the year his sur- 
plus fund amounts to four thousand six 
hundred and ninety-two dollars and 
' thirty-five cents. At the age of forty, 
nine he is earning three ' 



Bonds Exempt 

From 
Personal Tax 

will undoubtedly increase in popu- 
larity with the operation of the 
Federal Inoome Tux. 

We offer « number of bands at 
pri.es which yield the best in- 
eome possible from such forms 
of investment. 

Writ* for Lilt EF-47 

A. B. Leach & Co. 

149 Broadway, Now York 
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Effingham Lawrence & Co. 

The new Currency bill, as well as 
the decline in general business, 
should tend to keep money rates 
low. With easy money, we arc 
bound to have, before long, a broad 
upward movement in bonds. There- 
fore, wc believe now is the time to 
buy. 

Wc have at present a bond which 
wc believe will meet the require- 
ments of the most conservative in- 
vestors, and at the same time yield 
a handsome return. 
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NEW YORK 
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The Measure 
of Service 

k AFETY and yield so 
largely govern the 
choice of an invest- 
ment that the greatest care 
should be exercised in se- 
curing a proper combina- 
tion of those two elements. 
Ample security and an 
equitable interest return, 
with reasonable converti- 
bility, provide the satis- 
factory investment. 

Get 6'r and safety and 
your money will render 
you full service. 

A-R-E Six .. the Gold Bonds of 
tbe American Renl Estate Com- 
pany, tnert the requirement* of 
security, yield and convertibility. 
They are based on the owner- 
ship of New York real estate, 
which by its record is one of the 
safest and most profitable me- 
diums in which money has ever 
been invested. They have paid 
6 .' and matured at par for more 
than 25 years, during which 
time they have returned to in- 
vestors more than $1 1,000,000 in 
principal and interest. They are 
issued in these two convenient 
forms, making them adaptable 
for large or small investments. 

S% Coupon Bonds 

In rJenomtnaiions of $100, $500, 
! 1000 and upward, paving inter- 
rat armi-annuallv by coupon* at- 
tached. Principal payable 10 yra, 

6% Accumulative Bonds 

For tkoae %»ko wish lo live $2) 
or more a year and accumulate 
$1000 and upward in 10. IS or 
20yeara. Purchaaahlrby annual, 
eemi*annual or quarterly metal* 
menta. bearing interest at the 
rate of 6* per annum. 

Printed natter fully describing both 
forma of Bond, /nap of New York 
City, ate., will bo sent on raqueat. 



\ mirtmn JraJ f tUtr 



Hmki 18SS Aaaeto $27,202,824.10 

Capital asd Sarplaa $2, 1 88.805.50 
S27 Fifth Ave. laaaa U2 Now York 

I 



H. T. CAREY & CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1871 

High -grade investment bonds 
yielding from \% to 6;?. Safe 
Preferred Stocks yielding from 
5 lo 7 1 _■ ■ C orrcspondence 
invited. 

Member* New York Stack Exchange 

66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



hundred dollars, but as he is putting 
six hundred and twenty dollars of this 
amount into his surplus fund at the 
end of the year, he is spending two 
thousand four hundred and eighty dol- 
lars. 

Now when John Brown is fifty years 
old he is earning three thousand two 
hundred dollars, and if he put twenty 
per cent, in his reserve fund, it would 
leave him with two thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty dollars for his expenses, 
but he decides that he can live com- 
fortably on two thousand five hundred 
dollars and determines to put all above 
that into his surplus fund at the end of 
I each succeeding year. When John 
| Brown is sixty he decides to retire 
from active work at the end of the 
year. He has educated his children, 
and his sons are now self-supporting. 
He retires with thirty eight thousand 
eight hundred and seventy dollars of 
invested funds which will return him 
an annual income of one thousand nine 
hundred and forty-three dollars and 
fifty cents. He might, from time to 
time, have been induced to invest in 
promising business enterprises, just as 
many other men have done and in the 
vast majority of which cases the enter- 
prises have failed for one reason or an- 
other. Really safe investments cannot be 
counted upon to yield such returns as 
the average so-called "Business Op- 
portunity" usually promises. The times 
are most propitious for investment in 
safe and profitable securities of recog- 
nized merit. 



The most important development 
which has taken place during the past 
month is the passage of the tariff bill 
at Washington, and all attention is cen- 
tered on the effect it will produce on 
the business of the country. For some 
months past business interests have 
been putting their houses in order and 
buying from hand to mouth while con- 
templating the progress of the bill. 

Between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000 
of goods were held in bond at the 
warehouses pending the outcome of the 
bill, and houses are now commencing to 
restock under the new schedule of rates. 

Whereas it will take time for busi- 
ness to adjust itself to the lowering of 
prices and threatened foreign competi- 
tion, the fact is we are now not only 
supplying our own needs with the prod- 
ucts of our country, but are shipping a 
good surplus abroad in competition 
with foreign labor. 

The Currency Bill has not had the 
rapid progress toward finality as the 
tariff bill, and it looks as though it 
would not be passed at this session. 

Since the panic of 1907 when cur- 
rency was unobtainable in large quan- 
tities and was selling at a premium, we 
are aware that we are in sore need of 
a currency reform, which will prevent 
a repetition of the state of affairs then 
existing, but this is a subject which re- 
quires careful consideration and should 
be weighed in the balance by all parties 
interested, both politicians and bankers. 

The act as it now stands is to pro- 
vide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

A brief outline of the salient features 
of the bill is as follows: 

The Reserve Bank Organization 
Committee, composed of the Secretary 



Savings Talk No.l 

Interest figured daily 

It is not necessary to make de- 
posits before any specified time. 
You do not lose interest if you take 
your money out before any stated 
period. Interest accrues daily. That 
is if you purchase 

$100 BONDS 

to-day and sell them to-morrow, you 
receive one day's interest Or, in 
other words, you receive interest for 
every day you own the bonds. 

Well •secured 6?,. $100 Bonds 
may be purchased outright or on 
Beyer & Company s $5 down Small 
Payment Plan. 

Send for a copy of "The $100 
Bond News," and Liht D-300. 

BEYER &C0MPAN 
I VAav /fun<ir»0 DoS/af Band Housed 
SS Wall Street, New York 
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these leMM, VVnic fur our Dept. fc list*, 
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Mariatl* Georgia 
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of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
and the Comptroller of 



Comptroller 
Currency, shall designate a number of 
reserve citiea to be known as Federal 
reserve cities, and shall then proceed 
to Organise in each of the reserve cities 
a Federal reserve bank. Every Nation- 
al bank within a given district shall be 
required to subscribe to the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve bank of 
that district to the amount of twenty 
per cent of its capital, that the Na- 
tional bank shall receive dividends at 
the rate of five per cent on the paid-in 
capital stock, that one-half the net earn- 
ings of the Federal reserve bank, after 
dividend claims have been paid, shall 
be paid into a surplus fund, until such 
fund shall amount to twenty per cent, 
of the paid-in capital stock of each 
bank, and of the remaining one-half 
sixty per cent, shall be paid to the 
United States, and forty per cent, to 
the member banks in the ratio of their 
balances with the Federal reserve bank 
for the preceding year. As regards 
rediscounts, the bill reads in part: Upon 
the indorsement of any member bank, 
any Federal reserve bank may discount 
notes and bills of exchange arising out 
of commercial transactions, that is, 
notes and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for agricultural, industrial, or 
commercial purposes, or the proceeds 
of which have been used for such pur- 
poses, the Federal Reserve Board to 
have the right to determine or define 
the character of the paper thus eligible 
for discount within the meaning of this 
act. The act further states that any 
national banking association not situ- 
ated in a reserve city may make loans 
secured by improved and unencum- 
bered farm land for a period of time 
not longer than twelve months, nor for 
an amount exceeding fifty per cent, of 
the actual value of the property, and 
such property shall be situated within 
the Federal reserve district in which 
the bank is located. 

A great deal of objection has been 
raised by bankers to the currency bill 
as it now stands. They do not feel 
that banks should be subject to any 
sectional or political color, or that it is 
necessary to have so large a number of 
reserve banks as provided in the act 

What is needed in a currency reform 
is a method whereby cash can be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantities at critical 
rimes when and where needed, a farm- 
ers' credit may be good, but when he 
is harvesting crops he needs cash to 
pay his hands, he cannot pay them with 
credit, he must get cash with his credit 
at the bank by having his note dis- 
counted. When he has marketed his 
crops he gets cash for them and can 
then pay off his note. The cash goes 
back into the bank and thence back to 
its ordinary channels. 

Under existing conditions a bank 
keeps a certain amount of cash in re- 
serve in proportion to its deposits, the 
balance is loaned out or invested in se- 
curities. When in a time like the panic 
of 1907 the banks in New York were 
suddenly called upon to pay out an 
abnormal amount of cash to their anx- 
ious depositors, they found themselves, 
though financially sound, unable to 
meet the demands for cash, as they 
could not immediately convert their as- 
sets into currency. 

If it had been possible to issue 
emergency currency against the assets 
of the banks, the money would soon 
have found its way back into the vaults 
of the banks and the confidence of the 
people would not have been shaken- 
real panic would not have arisen. 

EDWARD D. REEVES. 




BETTER be called up 
by Big Ben, than 
down by the boss. 

He'll do it cheerfully, loyally, 
promptly, with one prolonged 
five-minute call, or ten succes- 
sive half-minute rings. 

Big Ben is made in La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 
by Westclox. He's easy to wind, easy to read, 
and pleasing to hear. Price $2.50 anywhere. 



To Our Subscribers and 
to Investment Houses 

It is our purpose in the Financial Department to give the most 
conservative, accurate and helpful suggestions relative to invest- 
ments. We invite our subscribers to apply to us freely for infor- 
mation on this subject. All letters will be carefully answered. 

To bond and investment bouses we would say that only adver- 
tisements from the very best houses will appear in this Department. 

Financial Department, Current Opinion, New York 
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Western/Electric 



Vacuum Cleaner 

Washing with air actu- 
ally describes cleaning as 
it is done with a Western 
Electric. Air is used as the 
cleansing agent, and heavy 
fabrics are cleaned and freshened 
as effectively as though it were pos- 
sible to wash them in water. The 
home that is truly sanitary and health- 
ful is the air-cleansed home. 

There is a Western Electric Cleaner de- 
signed to suit the requirements of every 
home, apartment, hotel and institution. 
Prices range from $47.50 up to $400. 

Your interest in your own home and the 
health of your family will make you 
want a copy of our new book, " The 
Clean Way to Clean." Ask for book 
11- AB. It will be sent free. 
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MIXED METAPHOR. 

"Sir Arthur T. Quillcr-Couch, since he 
accepted the chair of English literature 
at Cambridge, has blossomed out as a 
very witty lecturer," said a Chicago 
editor. 

"I attended one of Q.'s lectures the 
last time I was in Cambridge. I still 
remember an anecdote wherewith he il- 
lustrated the rottenness of fancy or hifa- 
lutin writing. 

"He condemned first the fancy phrases 
so common in the magazines and pop- 
ular novels— and then he said that these 
phrases were as absurd to cultivated cars 
as the telegram that the babu sent from 
Bombay to announce the death of his 
mother. 

"The babu's telegram ran : 

" 'Regret to announce that hand which 
rocked the cradle has kicked the bucket.' " 



NO WONDER. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, at a luncheon at 
the Colony Club in New York, was 
good-humorcdly arguing the suffrage 
question with a prominent suffrage!. 

"Now, doctor.'' said the suffrage!, 
"there's one thing you must admit. A 
woman doesn't grow warped and hide- 
bound so quickly as a man. Her mind 
keeps younger, fresher." 

"Well, no wonder," Dr. Abbott re- 
torted. "Look how often she changes 

it r 



CHANGE OF NAMES. 

"Harry Thaw sees a good many amus- 
ing things in his retreat," said a Pitts- 
burgh man. "He recounts some of these 
things in his really well-written letters 
home. 

"He told me in a recent letter about a 
visitor to Matteawan who asked an in- 
mate his name. 

" 'My name," the inmate answered 
proudly, 'is Andy Carnegie.' 

"'Is that so?' said the visitor. 'Why. 
the last time I was here your name was 
Theodore Roosevelt.' 

" 'But that.' said the inmate, 'was by 
my first wife.'" 



MENTAL MEDICINE. 

Dr. Edward Sanger, who has aban- 
doned his post as assistant to a celebrated 
Chicago specialist because he dislikes the 
tatter's methods, said in New York : 

"We should not announce cures unless 
they are real cures. Imagination plays 
too great a part in a patient's feelings. 

"Imagination must always be reckoned 
with in medicine — sometimes as a friend, 
sometimes as a foe. I know a doctor who 
treated an old woman for typhoid, and 
on each visit he took her temperature by 
holding a thermometer under her tongue. 
One day when she had nearly recovered, 
the doctor did not bother to take her 
temperature, and he had hardly got loo 
yards from the bouse when her son called 
him Kick. 

" 'Mother is worse,' said the man. 
'Come back at once.' 

"The doctor returned. On his entry 
into the sickroom the old woman looked 
up at him with angry and reproachful 
eyes. 

" 'Doctor,' «he said ; 'why didn't you 
give me the jig^T under me tongue to- 
day? That alway> done me more good 
than all the rest of your trash ' " 
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In the "That Reminds Mc" department 
of the Ladies' Home Journal wc find 
many choice morsels, old and new.' For 
instance : 

HE LEARNED HOW IT WAS DONE. 

Elihu Root tells a story about himself 
and his efforts to correct the manners 
of his office lioy. One morning the younft; 
autocrat came into the office, and. toss- 
ing his cap at a hook, exclaimed: 

"Say, Mr. Root, there's a halt same 
down at the park to-day. and I want to 
go down." 

Now the great lawyer was willing that 
the hoy should go, hut thought he would 
teach him a little lesson in good manners. 

"James," he said, "that isn't the way 
to ask a favor. Now you sit down in 
my chair and I'll show you how to do it 
pmperly." 

The ln>y took the office chair, and his 
employer picked up his cap and stepped 
outside. He then opened the door softly, 
and, holding the cap in his hand, said 
Hiictly fo the small hoy in the big chair: 
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described by the New York Sun 
as a "miracle of condensed 
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factory and practical work of its 
kind in the language." The latest, 
most scholarly and most authori- 
tative dictionary for home and 
office use — an abridgment of the 
monumental Oxford Dictionary 
now ncaring completion. Con- 
tains 1,041 pages; defines over 
70.000 words: bound in exceed- 
ingly handsome red. flexible 
sheep-skin, with the title and 
arms of Oxford University Stamp- 
ed in gold on the back and front 
cover. An invaluable work and 
an exceedingly handsome book. 
Price, $1.50, express charges pre- 
paid. 
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NELSON'S INDIA PAPER 
STANDARD AUTHORS 

Over 900 Pages this size type in 
one volume that fits your pocket 

The works of all the best fiction writers of the 
English language — Dickens. Thackeray. Scott. 
Eliot, Shakespeare. Hugo. Dumas. 1'oc. Steven- 
son, and others — are now procurable in these 
handy, handsome, little volumes. 

They are pocket size <-t!:j by b'i inches) and 
only one-half inch thick — but the use of Nel- 
son's India Paper permits us to embody the 
largest two-volume editions of the old style in 
one of the new. without reducing the size of the 
reading type. 

Both in the home and out of it. these dainty, 
convenient, readable little books arc most at- 
tractive, and we suggest that you just obtain 
one to see how it appeals to you. 




Slip One 
In Your Pocket 



a* the New Century 
:s. marbled end papers 



This New Century Library is hound in soft, smooth, limp 
leather; the price i» but Si.JS per volume, fold 111 single 
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"tsflSySt,"" Thomas Nelson & Sons 
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"Please, sir. there is a ball game at 
the park to-day; if you can spare me I 
u/OUld like to get away for the after- 
noon." 

In a flash the boy responded: 
"Why, certainly, Jimmic; and here is 
fifty cents to pay your way in." 

TUT, TUT. 

She frowned on him ami called him Mr., 
Because, in fun. he merely kr. 
And then, in spite. 
The following night, 
The naughty Mr. kr. sr. 



NINE POINTS IN" HER FAVOR. 

The lovely girl, having lingered a min- 
ute in her room to adjust her transfor- 
mation, change the angle of her Grecian 
kind and make sure that her skirt lilted 
like the peeling of a plum, descended to 
the parlor to find the family pet en- 
sconced upon the knee of the young- 
man caller, her curly head nestled com- 
fortably against his shoulder. 

"Why, Mabel V the young lady ex- 
claimed: "aren't voti ashamed of your- 
self 1 Get right down." 

"Shan't dojt." retorted the child. "1 
got here first." 



WHY HE WEPT. 

He was a hard-looking ruffian, but his 
counsel, in a voice husky with emotion, 
addressed the jury. 

"Gentlemen," said he, "my client was 
driven by want of food to take the small 
sum of money. All that he wanted was 
sufficient money to buy food for his little 
ones. Evidence of this lies in the fact 
that he didn't take a pockctbook. contain- 
ing fifty dollars in bills, that was lying 
in the room." 

The counsel paused for a moment, and 
the silence was interrupted by a sob of 
the prisoner. 

"Why do you weep?" asked the judge. 

"Because," replied the prisoner, "I 
didn't sec the poeketbook." 

THAT WAS THE ONE. 

Father was on the warpath when he 
came across Willie in an odd corner of 
the garden. "Willie." he demanded, "have 
you eaten any of those pears 1 left in 
the cupboard?" 

"Pa," replied Willie, "1 cannot tell a 
lie. I have not touched one." 

William, senior, eyed William, junior, 
wrath fully. "Then how is it." asked the 
parent, "that I fout I these three cores 
in your bedroom, and there is only one 
pear in the cupboard?" 

"Father," said Willie, calculating the 
distance to the gate, "that's the one I 
didn't touch." 

THE INGENIOUS NEIGHBOR. 
"Have you examined my piano?" asked 
answered the piano- 



thc young lady. 
"Yes, ma'am 



■ cs, 
tuner. 

"What's the reason it won't make a 
sound?" 

"Some one has lowered the soft pedal 
and nailed it down." 



HIS IDEA OF IT. 

"George Washington," read the small 
boy from his history, "was born Febru- 
ary 22, 17.V2, A. D." 

"What does 'A. IV stand for?" inquired 
the teacher. 

The small bov pondered. "I don't ex- 
actly know," he hesitated. "After dark. I 
guess." 

ONE BLESSING AT LEAST. 

Casey had been ill. more than a week, 
when his wife met Mrs. Murphy on the 
street and the following conversation en- 
sued : 

"Mrs. Casey, and how is your husband 
gcttin' along?" asked Mrs. Murphy. 

"Ah, indade. Pat is a very sick man." 
said Mrs. Casey. 

"Sure, and what is the matter with 
him?" inquired Mrs. Murphy. 

"Tis the gangrene, the doctor tells us. 
Mrs. Murphy." 

"Ah, that's bad," said Mrs. Murphv: 
"but let's praise the Lord for the color. ' 

Here is a budget of jokes made up 
from half a doren different papers: 

HE KNEW POLITICS. 

Lord DufTertn delivered an address 
before the Greek class of the M'Gill Uni- 
versity about which a reporter wrote: 

"His lordship spoke to Ihe class in the 
purest ancient Greek, without mispro- 
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nouncing a word or making the slightest 
grammatical solecism." 

"Good heavens!" remarked Sir Hector 
Langevin to the late Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, "How Hid the reporter know 
that ?" 

"I told him," was the Conservative 
statesman's answer. 

"But you don*t know Greek." 

"True; but 1 know a little about pol- 
itics." 

A COLORADO VERDICT. 
Some years ago in a western mining 
town a man was found dead in his hotel 
room, hanged to a hedpnst by his sus- 
penders. The jury of miners brought in 
the following verdict at the coroner'.? 
inquest : "Deceased came to his death by 
coming home full and mistaking himself 
for his pants." 

A WONDERFUL ESCAPE 
A Kentucky colonel of the old school 
had made a proud boast that he hadn't 
drunk a glass of water in twenty years. 
One day as he was riding to Nashville 
on the old L. & N., the train was wrecked 
while crossing a bridge and plunged into 
the river. They pulled the colonel out 
with a boat-hook, and when they got him 
on shore one of his friends rushed up, 
crying: "Colonel. Arc you hurt?" 

"No!" he snorted. "Never swallowed 
a damn drop!" 

CAUSTIC SARCASM. 

I f you want undistilled sarcasm, read 
this anecdote related hv Henry Miller, 
whose performance in "The Rainbow" is 
so convincingly strong. 

"We were going along at an awful 
speed," he said. "I didn t see the dog, 
but I heard his 'ki-yi,' so I ordered the 
chauffeur to stop. Going back, we found 
an irate lady standing over her dead dog 
— one of the ugliest dogs you ever saw. 
She met us with a tirade of remarks, tell- 
ing us in no uncertain terms what she 
thought of us and automobilists in general, 
finishing up by calling us the murderers 
of her dog. It was then that I thought 
I would pacify her. 'Madam,' I said, 'I 
will replace your dog.' 'Sir.' she said, 
in a freezing tone of voice, 'vou flatter 
yourself.' " 

REVENGE OF A VEGETARIAN. 

A party of vegetarians paid a visit to 
the country, and after a few hours' ram- 
ble in the woods and fields proposed to 
finish up their hitherto pleasant outing by 
a picnic tea party. 

After getting comfortably seated to the 
spread on the grass they were slightly dis- 
turbed. 

A bull made his appearance in a rather 
hasty manner, spreading confusion among 
the party, each trying to get over the stile 
first. 

One old lady ran, panting, behind, reach- 
ing the stile only just in time to save her- 
self by scrambling through it and falling 
in a heap on the other side. On regaining 
her feet she turned to the bull and breath- 
lessly exclaimed : 

"That's your gratitude, is it? I haven't 
eaten a bit of .~>ccf for the last two years : 
but I'll make up for it now, you ungrateful 
creature H 

DISTANT RELATIONS. 
Upon being introduced to Pat O'Reilly, 
a man asked him if he was related to Tim 
O'Reilly. 




I know a College Graduate , 
who is a Dunce " 

ElUrt Hubwa 

"I know a man whn \n fifty-five yean old. He la a student. He f* * 
graduate ot three college* and he carries more letters aft*-*r hu name than I 
cure to mention, but this man U neither ..right, witty, riifir. Interesting, 
learned nor profound. HE'S A DUNCEI And the reason Is that he can* 
cot r«m«nb«r. Without bis notes and reference literature he U hcl pleas,' 
writes Elbert Hubbard. 

A Perfect Memory Is The Key To Success 

Thousand! of uitellurent iwn and woman remain avatars becsase thejr cannot 
remerntkfT trnjHirtan* lliinits, Tr»»i clfmacKtH of i o«iixi»».rriai and |in> I., 
Ins no t*wM*tinc in Sjafcj details of fact* and figure* to be remembervKl, u»u to sooorrd or 
even hold yuar own y«u annols assart aasaaa) a (rood memory. 

rsr wvsc SO vssrs I hav* baas training P+oste tm STOP fY)RCKTTl NO 
Ins them to sreater bnaincai and aocinl lorcets— and I hnv.'saao k*m«d u i 

to know positively that the person with a Pimng, tenaciout mamnrr, ibnutch lie Ims for tH-him 
st the beginning of thersce for summi, advaiteaaand •oono«nwdl«ianea» ht* fnnirtfnl riTal. 

1 prora every day that (he great secret of buauuaa sad aucud sucotsa is the ability to In- 
stantly mnesibsr vxperteoccs and facta. 

Stop Forgetting! 

1 Can Show YOU HOW ad.tnm. mn aodwnco without hesitating, with that confident, 

_ _ , ~ ~ ^ - forest u I oooTicuun thai wtna •liccoa*. 

E*asuy, qnkkly, En your »ikurc tima, at home by mj.il. 

Spend 10 twlnutaa Sally and 1 wiLI make your mind an M v Svitrm la Fj»«v Inf m1HK1#» 
laf&llib^elsMiliad index ■y«tem from which you raflliutaMl* m * ^ySCCITl IS HASy, imaiJlDie 

•elect thojuhts. expenenees. facta, figure* and aruuntcnts. A gond memory b not a rift— it mnst be mslni like 

[ will enable you to concentrate yoisrmcnl t>n any one »>jbjvot muml-., by training. Tha captu-ity of the brain is unlimited, 

to the errluaion cif others— 1 will unaou* you to absorb, weigh. This wasjtest mind Instantly iMic«mas .ntiTevted in and bus* 

reject and eiaiwify i.taaa, wnw* and facxs for mutant rwfer- eeptihla to my clear. eomneoh«kaii« method- there are n« 

sncs— I will enable you to tMnav rapidly on your fast, to sirflcsrt sxarclsas to memoriae. 

For 20 Years I Have Trained People To Stop Forgetting 

Theao NoUliln EndorM My Syttrmi Many of the moat Intalloctual 
men of the Oar am iriubtod with mlrij wan.ii'rinir an-i hare oraiicd Mamue!.,* of 
Mr Mlhal I. h..r.ll r .„<jo.».a1 by audi iwtaM.au 

■MB Mubtojjrrt, Pto«. David Mai, Br. Lata** ami thowwr.da of other*. 

Every Woman ai Wall aa Every Manahould have my courac-I 

E'" 1 r r.r-r- • f • Watl-Motked ami w. :i-arlrr>> .1 vw.oolar, I » ill , , ..Ka 
rr to aitapt Kerneir qnjeiiy to tbo n>uol a of an autb«nc*v or meet any enavraivnry. 

How To Get Free Copy of "How to Speak In Public** 

If you wish to baahlo t.i think on your foot- to nwri rainr* 

^^^^K afla jrvnnaa toexpreaayouraclf clearly, Ingjeally and convtm'lnuly 
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HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 

A box of fine writ- 
ing paper is both 
attractive and use- 
ful, and is sure to 
please the recipient. 
The W hiting line is 
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quality of the paper 
and in the tasteful- 
ncss of the boxes. 
Each holiday box 
contains from one 
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Can you get Books 
when you want them? 

Have you any trustworthy source of real information 
about good books? When you want new books, have 
you facilities for examining and choosing? 

Just because thousands have not these 
facilities twenty-two publishers now pro- 
vide 



"A Clearing House" 
for Book Knowledge 

(The Publishers' Cooperative Bureau) 



FREE 
"NEW BOOKS" 

containing information 
about the best new 
honks of each month. 

F.vcry month a few 
new books stand above 
the rest in general in* 
terest. Each publisher 
contributing to this 
periodical describes 
cither one or two of 
his best books, telling 
-imply but completely 
just what the book is 
without praise of any 
kind. 

Sign and mail cou- 
pon below and "New 
itooks" will be sent 
you absolutely free. 



It gives readers authentic information, a 
digest of the best new literature on every 
subject. And it plans to make easier 
for book buyers the securing of books wanted. 

Doesn't this interest you? Then fill out 
the coupon at the bottom of this page, 
mail it to the Bureau, and we will help 
you. 

You will want "NEW BOOKS" any- 
way. It contains impartial accounts, with- 
out praise or reviews, of the best new 
books issued by the publishers connected 
with the Bureau. It is absolutely free. 
The coupon gets it. 

CUT MERE. SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAV 
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The Century Co. 
Dodd. Mead & C o. 

Doran Co. 
..Pagc&Co. 
E. P. Out 
(■rosset * 
Harper & llrothers 
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Houghton Miftlin Co. 
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G. P, Putn.im'-i Soils 
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Baker & Taylor Co. 
Humeld & Co. 
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Tohn Lane Co. 
Lothrop, Lee It Shcp- 

ard Co. 
Mc Bride. Nast & Co. 
Mitchell Kennerley 
Pcnn Publishing Co. 
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Slistgis & Walton Co. 
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COOPERATIVE BUREAU 
39 West 3241 Street, New York City 

Is there a bookstore in your town? 

Is there a department store with a book department in your town? 

Can you find the books advertised in this magazine at either stare? 

Po you send direct to the pur'.isnir" for your books? 

Where da you send for y-.ur bonks? 

Would you patroni/e a bookstore or a book department if one »a, established in your town? 

l)o you wish the periodical "New Books" free of charger )*) 
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PUBLISHERS' COOPERATIVE BUREAU 
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"Distantly," repJied^Pat 'Tim 



mother s first chi 



I was her twelfth." 



MUST HAVE BEEN REAL. 

The late James McCrea, ex-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, had a 
happy knack of illustrating a statement 
with a story. 

A Philadelphia reporter once asked Mr. 
McCrea about a certain rumor, and the 
railroad magistrate replied : 

"It's false, as false as Jake's diamond. 

"Jake, you know, went from Cinna- 
minson to New York for a holiday, and 
on his return displayed in his tie a dia- 
mond of enormous size. 

"Jake wore the diamond on all occa- 
sions. It lighted his way for him like 
an automobile lamp. He treated all in- 
quiries as to its genuineness with con- 
tempt and scorn. 

"His employer, after basking in the 
diamond's rays for several weeks, said 
to Jake one day : 

"'lake, is that stone real?' 

" 'Well.' said Jake, "if it ain't, I've been 
cheated out of 75 cents.'" 

THE FINDER NOT FOUND. 

William M. Wood, the head of the 
woolen trust, said in Boston, apropos of 
the new tariff : 

"It listens good, as the slang phrasr 
goes, but will it listen good to the very 
end? Won't the end be a dismal sur- 
prise, like the tale of the lost coat? 

"A country minister, driving to church 
with his new overcoat on the scat beside 
him. lost the coat en route, and announced 
his loss from the pulpit. 

"'Dearly beloved.' he said. 'I met with 
a sad loss this morning. Somewhere on 
the River rnad. while driving to church. 
I lost my fine, new, silk-lined overcoat. 
If any of you find it, I hope you'll bring 
it to the parsonage." 

" 'It's found, doctor,' said a voice from 
the hack of the church. 

" Bless you. my friend! Heaven bless 
you !' said the minister, beaming on the 
speaker gratefully. 

""It's found, sir,' continued the voice. 
'I came along the River road just after 
you, and it wasn't there.' " 

HARD TO SPELL BY EAR. 

Joseph P. Tumulty, secretary to Pres- 
ident Wilson, tells of a former member 
of the Jersey City Board of Education, 
who, upon a visit to one of the schools, 
took a reader from the teacher's hand, 
ami addressed the nearest little girl. 

' My dear, can you spell 'eggpit'?" he 
said. 

The little girl didn't recognize the 
word, but was willing to take a chance, 
so she said : 

"E-g-g-p-i-t." 

"Erroneous— can anybodv else spell it?" 
the inquisitor asked, looking over the 
room. 

Other children tried. Some spelled it 
with one g; others with two t's. Still 
wrong. The member of the board had 
his big finger on the word, and knew. 
He turned to the teacher: 

"Of course, ma'am, you know how to 
spell it?" 

The teacher blushed and confessed 
that, while she was not familiar with the 
word, she would expect it to be spelled 
as it sounded — "c-g-g-p-i-t." 

"Not familiar with i1 '" roared the guar- 
dian of the public instruction. "Not fa- 
miliar with it— it's right here in the 
book !" 

The teacher looked, and saw the word 

— EGYPT.— N. V. Ettning Post. 
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ELECTION RESULTS SEND CHEER TO THE 
OCCUPANT OF THE WHITE HOUSE 



NONE of the elections held 
last month — except the New 
York City election— would 
ordinarily have attracted 
more than passing attention. 
But in the present turbulent condition 
•of politics any old election becomes the 
object of national interest. It may 
be the election of a university regent 
in Michigan, or a judge in Illinois, or 
a mayor in Louisville, or a special elec- 
tion for a congressman in a remote 
district in Maine. No matter. At 
once it becomes an affair of national 
import and is subjected to searching 



administration candidate, was elected 
governor by a plurality of more than 
50,000, the largest ever given a Demo- 
crat for that office, and, for the first 
time since the Civil War, the Repub- 
licans lost control of the legislature. 
In New Jersey, James F. Fielder, the 
Wilson candidate, wins, despite the de- 
fection of certain Democratic bosses, 
by about 30,000. In Maryland, where the 
first real contest for the direct election 
of a United States Senator was held, 
Blair Lee, the administration candi- 
date, was elected "by the largest ma- 
jority," according to the Baltimore 



analysis to determine what is shown by Sun, "given a Democratic candidate in 



it— whether the Progressives are gain- 
ing or losing, whether public sentiment 
is back of Wilson or beginning to break 
away, whether the Republicans are 
coming back, whether the Socialists 
show an alarming increase. Politics to- 
day, like modern art, has a distinct 
"futurist" quality— one can read into 
it almost any kind of meaning. 



The First Election 
Since the Tariff 
Was Revised. 

ONE thing that gave peculiar in- 
terest to the recent elections 
was the fact that they were the 
first to be held since the Democratic 
revision of the tariff. In the last fifty 
years no party has ever before revised 
the tariff without paying a heavy price 
at the next election. But the curse 
seems at last to have been lifted. There 
arc no signs in the returns last month 
of Democratic reverses There are 
obvious indications of a contrary kind. 
In Massachusetts, David I. Walsh, the 



a score of years." Into each of these 
three state elections national issues, 
especially the tariff, were injected and 
national leaders participated. But a 
still clearer verdict, perhaps, comes 
from the special election held in the 
third congressional district of Massa- 
chusetts. Here, in what has been a 
protectionist stronghold, a few weeks 
after the most sweeping tariff revision 
downward seen in half a century, the 
Democrats made a gain of 1 .090 votes 
over that of a year ago. while the 
Progressive vote remained stationary 
(just two less), and the Republican 
vote fell off 1,918. "The essential 
meaning of the elections in the various 
states, considered as a whole," says the 
Springfield Republican (Tnd.), "is a 
vote of confidence in the President of 
the United States and his friends and 
supporters in Congress." There is lit- 
tle difference of opinion on this point. 
The result, so The Outlook rather 
grudgingly admits, "does form an en- 
to the Administration." 



The Democrats Remain 
a Minority Party. 

YET while it is generally conceded 
that the result of the elections 
is distinctly encouraging to the 
administration, the fact that President 
Wilson still has behind him only a 
minority party is emphasized in much 
of the comment. The division of the 
opposition, which alone made Wilson 
possible as President, also makes 
Walsh and Fielder possible as Gov- 
ernors. The N. Y. Times points out 
that where the Progressives lose votes 
they lose not to the Democratic but to 
the Republican party. For Mr. Wil- 
son's triumph to be complete, says the 
Times, "those wandering Progressives 
ought to have been attracted to the 
Democratic camp. . . . The returns 
show that party relations are unstable, 
and that the Democrats must walk 
warily if they arc to retain their rule 
as a minority." In Massachusetts, 
despite their victory, the Democrats 
are in a minority of 80,000, and in New 
Jersey the combined opposition vote 
was larger last month than it was last 
year. The division between the Pro- 
gressives and Republicans, therefore, 
alone gives a lease of power to the 
Democrats. That division shows, in 
many of the election returns, signs of 
healing. In New Jersey, where Roose- 
velt beat Taft last year by 145.000 to 
88,000. Colby, the Progressive candi- 
date for Governor this year, failed to 
carry a single county, about 60,000 of 
the Progressives voting, apparently, for 
Stokes, the Republican candidate. In 
Maryland, in the direct election of a 
Senator, the Progressives polled but 10 
per cent, of their Roosevelt vote. In 
Massachusetts. Bird, the Progressive 
candidate, took second place, with 126.- 
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ooo votes, while Gardner, the Repub- 
lican candidate, with 1 16.000, took third 
place ; but on the other state offices, the 
Republican candidates led the Pro- 
gressives by from 49.000 to 67,000. 



The Progressives Arc 
Playing "A Waiting 
Game." 

BUT the Progressives, if at all dis- 
couraged by the election returns, 
are far from admitting it. Gov- 
ernor Hiram Johnson, of California, 
declares that the only clear-cut con- 
test between Progressives and Re- 
publicans was in Massachusetts, and he 
builds high hopes on the vote for Bird. 
The Springfield Republican thinks the 
results in New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts are so contradictory that they 
may be said to neutralize each other: 
"the deadlock continues and the coun- 
try must await the congressional and 
state elections in the fall of next year 
for more decisive developments." In 
the next New York legislature the 
Progressives claim to have 24 members 
( most of whom, however, were in- 
dorsed cither by the Democrats or the 
Repuldicans), and in the next Massa- 
chusetts legislature they have 17 mem- 
bers, who appear to hold the balance of 
power. In the I-ouisvillc mayoralty 
election, they increased their vote by 
5.000. while the Republicans lost 2.000. 
Says the F.mporia, Kansas. Gazette, a 



Progressive paper, edited by William 
Allen White: 

"We may as well be entirely frank. 
This is a waiting game. So long as 
the Democratic party continues under its 
present progressive leadership there is no 
chance for the Progressives, and so far 
as that goes, we don't care for the offices 
while the Democrats carry out the prin- 
ciples of the Progressive platform. On 
the other hand, when the Democratic 
patronage gives out, probably the pro- 
gressive leadership of the Democratic 
party will begin to crumble. The Demo- 
cratic standpatters will liegin to appear. 
Then when the progressive leadership of 
the Democracy fails, the Progressive 
party will be in a position to offer a de- 
cent home to the progressive Democrats. 
That may be next year. It may be the year 
after; it may be in 1916, or it may be in 
1020. It will take time to wreck the 
Democratic party 011 the same rock of 
standpatism on which the Republicans 
went to pieces. But surely the wreck 
will come." 



Democratic Rejoicing 
Over the Defeat of 
Tammany. 

THE peculiar distinction is ours to- 
day," said the X. Y. Evening 
Post, speaking of the New York 
City election, "of being almost the only 
large city to win against a machine." 
The Republican machine in Philadel- 
phia routed the fusion forces by 30,- 
000 plurality, a result "especially dis- 
heartening" in view of Rlankenbcrg's 



good record. Hunt was defeated in 
Cincinnati by the Republican machine 
— his first defeat after a series of bril- 
liant victories. In Pittsburg the con- 
test lay between the Penrose organiza- 
tion (Republican) and the Flinn organ- 
ization (Progressive), the former win- 
ning by a close margin. In Indian- 
apolis, Taggart's candidate won in a 
triangular partisan campaign, the non- 
partisan movement being unable to ac- 
complish anything, tho it elected 
mayors in four other smaller cities in 
Indiana. But New York City, in elect- 
ing Mitchel mayor by 121,000. and the 
entire Fusion ticket, gave the friends 
of non-partisanship in municipal elec- 
tions glory enough for one day. Altho 
Judge McCall was the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, the Demo- 
cratic press of the nation rejoices in 
his defeat. "For that result," says the 
Atlanta Journal (Dem.), "all good 
Democrats will return much gratitude. 
Tammany has masqueraded under the 
colors of Democracy during many 
years of power." Says another Demo- 
cratic paper, the Richmond Times-De- 
spatch: "The people of New York- 
elected John Purroy Mitchel Mayor of 
New York yesterday, but they did more 
than that. They dealt to Tammany, 
sunk to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion it has known since Tweed's day, 
the most terrible blow it has sustained 
since Tildcn smashed it into a pulp." 
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The Congressional Insur- 
rection That Failed. 

BUT the most important result of 
the elections took place not in 
New York City, nor in Massa- 
chusetts, nor in New Jersey. It took 
place, if the Washington correspondent 
of the NY. Times is correct, in W ash- 
ington itself. He proceeds to tell "the 
underground story of the insurrection 
that failed." It seems that the Democrats 
of the House and Senate, exasperated 
by the delay in putting Democrats into 
federal offices, had the plot all ar- 
ranged for teaching President Wilson 
a lesson. The revolt was scheduled for 
the week after election. Senators 
O'Gorman, Reed and Hitchcock were 
to be the leaders in the Senate; Bart- 
lett of Georgia, and Ben Johnson, of 
Kentucky, in the House. The first les- 
son was to be in connection with the 
currency bill; but there were to be 
other lessons later. Hitchcock is ex- 
asperated because the Nebraska patron- 
age is all going to Bryan. Reed was 
sore because of the President's refusal 
to appoint his man postmaster in Kan- 
sas City. "There isn't a doubt that the 
House of Representatives was perfectly 
prepared to blaze out into a roar of 
opposition against President Wilson." 



Wilson'* Domination 
of Congress. 

THEN came the elections, and after 
looking over the returns from 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Maryland, the leaders of the revolt 
were stricken mute. Senator O'Gor- 
man, who had said privately not long 
before that in his opinion "the honey- 
moon period of this administration has 
just about passed," immediately "came 
into camp" on the currency bill, "and 
voted for everything that President 
Wilson wanted." The disgruntled 
Congressmen are to - day " eating out 
of the President's hand." Hitchcock 
alone is left to carry on the revolt, and 
he "is negligible because of his personal 
animus." How true this story is in 
details we can not say. But the per- 
sonal domination of the President has 
undoubtedly been strengthened. "As 
things stand." Sam Blythe wrote sev- 
eral weeks ago in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, "he is the actual Government 
of this country — not merely the execu- 
tive head of the nation by virtue of his 
presidency, but the actual Government. 
And the reason for that is he knows 
more than the men in association with 
him. He knows he knows more, and so 
do they. Thus his power is complete." 
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One of Old Billy Sulrer's faithful friend, 
says: "He made »ome mistakes, but his inten- 
tions were all right. Exactly so; it was the 
market that went wrong.— Houston Post. 

So neither Mr. Sulxer nor Mr. Murphy would 
accept Anthony N. Brady's money. Perhaps it 
was from the shock that Mr. Brady died.— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Billy Sulxer says he has no ax to grind. 
Apparently, the other fellows had the ax and 
the result shows it didn't need grinding.— Hous- 
ton /'ojt. 



We suppose when Sulier gets back into the 
legislature his punishment may be said to be 
complete. — Houston Post. 

This much may be said for Bill: He is the 

first man that ever got up and tackled the 

steam-roller after it had paaaed over him. — 

Florida Times-Union. 
» 

The Tammany cry for economy was evidently 
misinterpreted by the voters, who took it to re- 
fer to ballots instead of dollars. — N. V. /irrninf 

Past, 

The donkey is in clover; but the tiger will 
have t- learn to eat thistles. — Washington Post. 



SHIFTING THE LINE OF BATTLE ON THE 
CURRENCY BILL 



SINCE the currency bill was 
passed by the House and has 
been in the hands of the 
Senate committee, a striking 
change has come about in the 
line of battle. The main point of at- 
tack was at first on the entire control, 
by presidential appointees, of the fed- 
eral reserve board. In the last few 
weeks it has shifted to the alleged "new 
greenbackism" to be found in the pro- 
vision for treasury notes. The old 
war-cry of "fiat money" that has been 
heard in nearly every great currency 
contest of the nation has been resound- 
ing again. For a while it looked as 
tho the contest this time was to be 
on matters of detail: The number of 
regional reserve banks ; the amount of 
capital stock to be subscribed by the 
national banks, the right of the banks 
to a minority vote or at the least an 
advisor)' voice in the proceedings of 
the Reserve Board. The provision for 



a new form of treasury notes, to be 
issued as asset currency, was not over- 
looked, but it was at first touched upon 
lightly. Now all the twelve-inch guns 
of the opposition are seen converging 
upon that one point in a strenuous can- 
nonade. Or, as the Springfield Re- 
publican puts it. "the ghost of irre- 
dcemable paper is trotted out to 
frighten business interests." 



The "New Green- 
backism." 

JUST who it was who first suc- 
ceeded in shifting the line of as- 
sault can not be said; but Senator 
Aldrich. Frank Vandcrlip, A. Barton 
Hepburn and A. Piatt Andrew have all 
had a hand in it. and the New York 
Sun has been, of all the papers, the 
busiest in focusing attention on the 
new point of assault. But there is one 
striking thing observable about this 
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charge upon "the new Greenbackism." 
It is boldly proclaimed and ably led: 
but many of the "sound-money" ad- 
vocates who have always heretofore 
l>een quick to respond to such i call to 
arms arc to-day raising their voices 
not in response but in protest. If it 
is indeed Greenbackism that the new 
currency bill contains, then there never 
before was a time when Greenbackism 
had such sturdy defenders in the ranks 
of the financially orthodox. Jacob H. 
Schiff. Charles A. Conant, John V. 
Harwell, Jeremiah \V. Jcnks, and such 
papers as the N. Y. Evening Post, the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce and the 
Springfield Republican refuse to join in 
the charge and deprecate the appeals 
that are made as misleading and mis- 
chievous. This is the most notable 
thing in the developments of the month 
at Washington. We have seen the old 
battle-cries that stirred the blood in 
the past on the tariff question grow 
strangely impotent this year. Appar- 
ently something of the same sort is 
happening to the battle-cries of the past 
on the money question. 

Senator Aldrich Rings 
the Toc«in of Alarm. 

THE proposals with reference to 
note issue." said Senator Aldrich, 
speaking several weeks ago be- 
fore the Academy of Political Science, 
"are radical and revolutionary in their 
character and at variance with all th» 
accepted canons of economic law." 
He was speaking of the Owen-Glass 
bill. He admitted that "in a majority 
of cases" it proposes remedies built 
on sound principles. Then he pro- 
ceeded to cull from the history of the 
world instances to show the peril aris- 
ing from paper money issues. Coming 
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down again to the pending bill, he de- 
clared that "there is no limitation in 
the bill of the amount of commercial 
paper that a reserve bank may re- 
discount or purchase," and therefore 
"no substantial limitation" to the 
amount of treasury notes that may be 
issued. N'o provision for the retire- 
ment of such notes appears, and we 
may expect that, by the operation of 
the Gresham law, they will become a 
permanent and constantly increasing 
addition to our currency. Another 
form would be added to the seven 
forms of currency which we already 
have, and possibly five different forms 
might Ik added, giving us twelve in all. 
Senator Aldrich continued: 

"It is not too much to say that the pro- 
posals in the bill came to the country as 
an absolute surprise. There had been no 
suggestion that an attempt was to be 
made to revive the greenback heresy, or 
to adopt in legislation the rejected 
theories of the Populist party. The 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency- 
was silent upon the subject during the last 
campaign ; and he has not, so far as I 
am aware, up to this time, publicly ex- 
pressed his approval of Mr. Bryan's ideas 
with reference to note issue. The large 
majority of the American people who fa- 
vor sound money believed that the ques- 
tion of further greenback issues was 
settled permanently by the elections of 
18116 and the following years. If the 
HoOK bill should be enacted into a law, 
Mr. Bryan will have achieved the purpose 
for which he has been contending for a 
decade." 



years has sought vainly until now to 
make his monetary delusions prevail." 
It quotes from a recent address by him 
in Waterloo, Iowa, as follows: 

"By the provisions of the new bill the 
Government loans money without requir- 
ing bonds. This enables the Government 
to put into a community more money than 
it takes out. The Government asks in re- 
turn something that every banker should 
be willing to concede, namely, that the 
Government should issue the money itself. 
Why let the banks issue the money in 
times of peace, when the Government 
must issue in time of trouble? The 
President has taken the position that the 
Government should issue the money, and 
I think he is right. I also believe the 
banks will have to concede this point 
whether they want to or not." 

The treasury notes, the Sun points 
out, are promises to pay; yet Mr. 
Bryan calls them money. They are 
secured not by gold alone but by gold 
"or lawful money," — that is to say. by 
gold or other promises to pay. "Could 
anything," it urges, "be more effect- 
ively devised to start the country on 
the road to fiat money and make popu- 
lar delusion prevail than the device 
which Mr. Bryan is already expound- 
ing to the people in the amazing terms 
just cited?" 



Bryan's Hand in the 
Currency Bill. 

THIS reference to Mr. Bryan ap- 
pears over and over in the criti- 
cisms of the bill. The N. Y. Sun 
harps upon it continually. This note 
provision, it says, "is the triumph of 
William 1. Brvan. who for twenty 



Vanderlip Sees Peril 
in the Government 
Printing Press. 

THE same line of argument is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Vanderlip, formerly 
of the Treasury department, now 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York City. In fact, he says, 
the treasury notes based on commercial 
paper are a fiat money issue, having no 
gold to cover them and no adequate 
means of redemption so far as the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. The safeguards 
thrown about the banks that issue 
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them are such, he admits, as would 
enable us to go on under such a system 
perhaps for a long time without dif- 
ficulty. But— 

"That very fact, however, would lead 
the general public to see that currency 
turned out by a Government printing 
press, and loaned to a bank to be re- 
loaned by them, seemed successfully to be 
performing all the functions of money, 
and there will certainly be a political fac- 
tion quick to demand a short cut by the 
way of the loaning of such money direct 
to the people without the intervention of 
a bank. There is danger in the Govern- 
ment assuming this unnecessary obliga- 
tion, but the really grave danger lies in 
the leading the public to accept the fallacy 
that the Government can print paper 
for which it provides within itself no 
metallic means for redemption, and have 
that paper successfully perform all the 
functions of a proper circulating note." 

The system which Mr. Vanderlip 
drew up, at the request of members of 
the Senate committee, provides for a 
central hank, which shall be entirely 
controlled by the Government, and the 
stock of which shall be owned by either 
the Government or the people. It 
would be authorized to issue notes se- 
cured by 100 per cent, of rediscountcd 
commercial paper and 50 per cent, of 
gold Like the present bank notes, 
they would be the obligation of the 
bank, not of the Government, and there 
would be no other restriction on their 
quantity than that imposed by the pro- 
vision for gold and commercial paper 
to cover them. Such a central hank, 
with branches in many sections, would 
take over into its vaults, under gov- 
ernment custodianship, all the gold 
now held against the greenbacks and 
gold certificates, redeeming these as 
presented, until in time there would be 
but one kind of paper currency besides 
the silver certificates — the notes of the 
Bank of the United States secured by 
the greatest mass of gold that exists 
anywhere on earth. This central bank 
seems to be the rallying point for the 
opponents of the "new Greenbackism." 



"An Unbelievable Folly 
in This Day and Gen- 
eration." 

ANOTHER emphatic protest of the 
same sort against the note pro- 
vision of the new bill comes from 
A. Piatt Andrew, formerly assistant 
secretary of the treasury. The pro- 
vision, he says, allows the government 
to issue hundreds of millions of its own 
notes, and against these it is not only 
not required but not even allowed to 
hold any reserve whatever beyond a 
five per cent, gold fund. No other 
gold reserve is required to be held 
even by the reserve banks, for the 
"lawful money" which they must hold 
to the extent of 33 1/3 per cent, may 
consist entirely of silver or greenbacks. 
Says Mr. Andrew: 

"The proposal seems to be 'on all fours' 
with the greenback and free silver pro- 
posals of earlier decades and to have 
been inspired by the same erroneous 
theories. . . . No lesson of our history is 
plainer than that the Government ought 
not to jeopardize its own credit and the 
people's standard of value b, the issue 
of new obligations that arc not covered 
dollar for dollar by gold. To attempt it 
with only a 5 per cent, gold reserve in the 
Treasury such as the House bill proposes 
but docs not even require would be an 
unbelievable folly in this day and gen- 
eration.'* 




Greenbackism a Dead 
Bogey of the Past. 

THE language used by Mr. An- 
drew, Mr. Vanderlip, Senator 
Aldrich and others is emphatic. 
But their statements are sharply chal- 
lenged, as we have said, by others 
whose "sound money" views have 
never been questioned. These others 
admit, in nearly every case, that the 
language in the note provision of the 
bill is a concession to Mr. Bryan and his 
followers ; but thev maintain that noth- 
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ing vital is conceded. Jacob H. Schiff, 
the eminent banker, says that, as a 
matter of principle, the proposed note 
issue should be made an obligation of 
the banks, not of the government; but 
this, he adds, "under the provisions 
and limitations of the pending meas- 
ure is in effect more a matter of form 
than substance." The proposed hill, 
he adds, "is so nearly what wc need 
that it would be most imprudent to 
defer action on it in the hope that the 
Senate would adopt a proposal for a 
central bank." Charles A. Conant, 
former treasurer of the Morton Trust 
Company, who was sent by the federal 
government to the Philippines to re- 
organize the monetary system of the 
islands, writes to the N. Y. Evening 
Post to defend the note issue of the 
present bill. The menace of Green- 
backism, he insists, is a thing of the 
past and need no longer be feared. He 
writes : 

"The real dividing line between safety 
and danger in the issue of paper currency 
is. who has the initiative in making new 
issues? If the power lies with the busi- 
ness community through the banks, the 
system is sound, provided it is surround- 
ed by proper safeguards. Tf the initiative, 
however, lies with any Government offi- 
cial, for the purpose of employing the 
paper to pay the current expenses of the 
Government, then the Pandora's box of 
evil is opened, and all the devils of mcn- 
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ace and ruin fly out which were so graph- 
ically depicted by Senator Aldrich." 

Mr. Conant is unable to sec any rea- 
son to fear the results .of the proposed 
' note issue. No system, he thinks, can 
be tested by its extreme possibilities. 

Defenders of the 
Treasury Note. 

WHILE the N. Y. Evening Post, 
always a "sound money" pa- 
per, admits that the language 
of the proposed note provision is 
"highly mischievous in its implica- 
tions" and was inserted "as a means 
of placating unsound thinkers of the 
Bryan stripe." it derives great com- 
fort from the fact that "the govern- 
ment cannot of its own initiative or 
through its national board add a dol- 
lar to such circulation." The directors 
of the regional bank, not the govern- 
ment, decide when new circulation is 
required and how much it should be. 
"Xot a single traditional attribute of 
government-forced loans," it thinks, 
"attaches to the notes." The 1ST. Y. 
Journal of Commerce takes a similar 
view, It also sees the hand of Bryan 
in the bill: but. nevertheless, it does 
not think it is fairly open to any such 
slashing attack as Senator Aldrich has 
made upon it. The note provision vio- 
lates sound principles; but under the 
safeguards imposed it would conform 
much m»rc nearly to a genuine bank 
currency than to a government cur- 
rency. The Springfield Republican 
sings in the same key. It is idle, it 
maintains, to compare these proposed 
note issues with the greenlwcks. 

"They arc really bank notes, issued 
in the first instance by the treasury to the 
banks, in response to the needs of com- 



merce and not in response to the needs 
of the government, which is a vital dis- 
tinction between an elastic bank currency 
and fiat money. The notes are to be fully- 
protected by commercial paper and bank 
reserves, and will be a genuine asset cur- 
rency. The government's guaranty rein- 
forces the system. It is a mixture of 
theories as to the issue of paper money, 
but we have yet to sec a conclusive dem- 
onstration that the currency would be 
dangerous in practice, in any respect 
whatever." 

Since most of the foregoing discus- 



sion was held, the Senate committee, by 
a vote of 8 to 4, has dropped the phrase 
"lawful money" from the note provi- 
sion, leaving the proposed notes re- 
deemable in gold alone. This, the 
\. Y. Sun admits, will, if the action 
is finally sustained by the committee 
and then by Congress, be "a tremendous 
gain for the economic welfare of the 
United States." The X. Y. World is 
more positive: "It will rob the charge 
against the hill of fiatism of all reasona- 
ble force." 



In his memorandum concerning Mrs. Pank- 
hurit. lommutiuncr Camlnctti says she has "no 
occupation"; but he can't make the Uriltib au- 
thorities believe that. — Manchester Union. 

The department of agriculture hns come out 
in defense of the crow. Is the administration 
already gelling ready to put it in the menu? — 
Philadelphia Star. 



President Wilson's announcement that the 
United States wtll never take another foot of 
territory by conquest looks like a deliberate slap 
at Champ (.'lark's program to grab Canada. — 
Boston Transcript. 

Colonel Roosevelt was charmed with Rio, where 
people drink three and four cups of coffee at a 
stretch. — Syracuse PottStondard. 



YUAN SHI KAI EXTINGUISHES THE 
CHINESE REPUBLIC 



BY THE time Yuan Shi Kai 
had finished the wholesale ar- 
rests of senators, representa- 
tives, judges and journalists 
which have made the month 
so lively in Peking, there was prac- 
tically nothing left of the Chinese Re- 
public except himself. The capital, in 
the light of the latest despatches, has 
become an armed camp. His War 
Minister is a mere clerk, the foreign 
office is Yuan's desk, and the only 
treasury is his private purse. A few 
score intimidated natives of China, 
some in frock coats, assemble now and 
then as a sort of constituent assembly. 
W ith this situation, observes the Paris 
Matin, the great powers are far more 
satisfied than ever. There is someone 
with whom to negotiate |ortn« and from 
whom to secure concessions. Yuan ex- 
hibits clauses of the constitution which 
apparently empower him to dissipate or 
itegrate the republic as if it were a 
mass of building block*. The one em- 



barrassment to him is the existence of 
so large a revolutionary element in the 
southern provinces. Patriots have 
taken refuge in large numbers in pro- 
vincial cities inland from the great 
river. Conspiracy is everywhere. It 
is promoted by the existence of preda- 
tory bands roving hither and thither 
in quest of plunder. Every provincial 
capital has its regiments of unpaid sol- 
diery abandoned to pillage, to murder 
and to revolution. In Peking for the 
moment prevails an armed truce, the 
despotism of Yuan being mitigated only 
by the diplomatic corps. The interior 
grows more and more familiar with the 
anti-Yuan flags raised by this rebel and 
that over a rank and file anxious to risk 
their lives for any cause and any leader. 
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Yuan Expects to Raise 
Many More Millions. 

FINDING himself master of the 
capital, Yuan told the diplomatic 
corps that he needed a hundred 
million dollars. Arrangements are in 
progress to provide him with this vast 
sum, according to the Peking corre- 
spondent of the London Telegraph, 
who has proved very well informed 
hitherto. Repeated meetings of the 
five-power group have been held in the 
Chinese capital. Its members can not 
be too peremptory with Yuan because 
he got such large instalments from 
them when he was crushing the south- 
ern rebellion last summer. If the finan- 
ciers stop his subsidies. Yuan may never 
be able to pay them anything, a point 
of which he makes much in every con- 
ference. He gave them no vouchers, 
no bonds, but vague and indefinite re- 
ceipts. However, he will regularize 
everything for a hundred millions more 
and he is just now the government. If 
Yuan were less liable to get money for 
ships and spend it upon bribes he would 
be easier to deal with from the Eu- 
ropean point of view, thinks our con- 
temporary. The difficulty is that he 
may \>c assassinated or disappear in a 
Manchu restoration or succumb to a rev- 
olution, leaving the five-power group 
with nothing but memoranda as se- 
curity. 

China's Troubles and 
the Departure from 
Dollar Diplomacy. 

WHEN it pleased Woodrow 
Wilson to turn his back 
upon "dollar diplomacy," he 
brought on unwittingly the series of 
misfortunes that have led to the pres- 
ent deadlock in Peking, it would appear 
from what the Berlin Post says. The 
aims of this dollar diplomacy were 
legitimate, according to the Berlin 
organ of high finance. The United 
States government sought to employ 
its influence to scaire advantages for 
American trade in all parts of the 
world. It made use of financial cor- 
porations and firms to strengthen the 
prestige of Washington diplomatically. 
In the far East during the past few 
years the United States, under the 
guidance of Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox, 
has played an active part. After some 
friction, Germany, France and Great 
Britain reached an agreement which 
made them sharers in providing cap- 
ital for the construction of railroads in 
central China. Mr. Taft decided that 
his countrymen must not be excluded 
from this enterprize. He wrote a per- 
sonal letter to Peking, insisting on the 
right of the United States, by virtue 
of an old agreement, to share in the 
work of building Chinese railroads. 
The other nations were thus forced to 
revise their plans. The four-power 
group came into being. It became a 
six-power group through the inclusion 
of Japan and Russia. President Wil- 



son came in and made it a five- 
power group by eliminating Washing- 
ton. Since then all has been confusion. 
America had thrown Chinese finance 
into a melting-pot 



A Defense of Yuan's 
Napoleonic Attitude. 

IN repudiating all Napoleonic in- 
tentions while he held Peking down 
with the bayonet, Yuan Shi Kai 
acted in strict accordance with his 
character, observes the Paris Figaro. 
After each new display of his auto- 
cratic propensity, the dictator of China 
professes devotion to the republican 
constitution. He has done only what 
wisdom dictates, we are assured by the 
London Post. It agrees with a writer 
in the Berlin Krcuz-Zcitung that the 
hopes of all who have the real welfare 
of the empire or republic— "whichever 
it is" — at heart arc centered upon 
Yuan. He knows his countrymen. 
"Long before this passion arose for 
aping the political systems of the West, 
he was engaged in the work of reform. 
He will guide the nation towards those 
ideals which arc now finding incoherent 



expression among the half-educated 
and visionary patriots who can not be 
brought to understand that a republic 
in the western sense is impracticable 
until the nation has been educated up 
to a higher plane." Yuan has not the 
slightest comprehension of what the 
word republic means in any modern 
sense, according to the Peking corre- 
spondent of the London Post, who 
knows Yuan intimately. The Chinese 
statesman's idea of the presidential of- 
fice has been that of a benevolent and 
velvet-gloved dictator. "If he has 
made any mistake, it has been in at- 
taching too much importance to con- 
ciliation and compromize, chiefly be- 
cause he has not felt strong enough to 
strike." However, he has been quietly 
but persistently preparing for the in- 
evitable crisis. The only uncertain 
factor in the existing situation is the 
loyalty of his troops. Efforts have 
been made to tamper with them. His 
purse may prove unequal to the task 
of meeting their demands. He is now 
fighting for his life, for the very ex- 
istence, as this competent observer 
thinks, of China as a nation. 



Mr. Bryan uyi the world has become better. Mrs. Pankhur«t will sail for home November 
But perhaps it ha« only termed better since the J<>. And the next day will be Thanksgiving, 
fourth of March.- Philadelphia Star. —Boston Herald. 

ppcarf Yon may lead a 
litis.— you can't 
Dtaler. 



As a growing civilised power, 
to have entirely too many shooting 
H.altitnore American. 



Felix Diat Miys he fears the death of the As we understand President WiUon's Mexican 
Mexican Republic lluerla seems to fear the policy. Mexico is to have a set of morals even 
birth of one. — Houston Pott. if we have to shoot it in.— Detroit Free f'reu. 



AMERICAN WARSHIPS TURN THEIR 
PROWS TOWARD MEXICO 



A S the days pass by, the strain 
/\ that grows out of the Mexican 

/ \ situation becomes increasingly 

£ \ evident not only in Mexico 
and the United States but in 
Europe as well. By the middle of last 
month the United States had seven 
battleships, two cruisers and a gunboat 
on the cast coast of Mexico, under the 
command of Rear Admiral Fletcher; 
and on the west coast there were three 
armored cruisers, a gunboat and a sup- 
ply ship, under Rear Admiral Cowlcs. 
Last summer President Wilson issued 
orders that no move should be made by 
the army or navy that would give an 
impression that hostilities were being 
prepared for. Yet to-day fifteen Amer- 
ican warships are hovering off Mex- 
ican ports, in spite of the fact that the 
]>ermission granted by the Mexican 
Senate for American warships to re- 
main in Mexican waters for six months 
expired over a month ago. Germany 
despatched two cruisers to Vera Cruz 
last month. England has had ships 
there for weeks. Japan has a warship 
on the way. In Mexico itself, nine 



more or less distinct revolutions have 
been going on at once. On the last day 
of October, the Huerta government 
had to defer the weekly payments to 
the clerks in a number of departments. 
A week later it issued a decree making 
bank bills legal tender for any amount, 
and the next step expected is the de- 
mand that the banks exchange the gold 
and silver of their reserves for govern- 
ment bonds. 



A s . 



Growing Impatience Over 
the President's Mexican 

Policy. 

te weeks have dragged on, with 
uerta still in the saddle, with 
the recent election a fiasco, with 
the Mexican Congress summarily dis- 
solved and a hundred members im- 
prisoned on the charge of conniving 
with rebels, public sentiment in the 
United States has begun to manifest 
some impatience with the policy of our 
own state department. The Baltimore 
Sun spoke month before last of "the 
almost complete absence of criticism" 
of that policy. That is not as true now 
as it was then. Gradually the feeling is 
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finding expression that, as the Charles- 
ton News and Courier puts it, "the 
problem which faces us now seems to 
be not the avoidance of intervention 
but the performance of intervention at 
as small a cost of blood and treasure 
as possible." The X. V. Journal of 
Commerce, anything but a Jingo paper, 
attributes the present "aggravated com- 
plication" to a wrong start on the part 
of our government. We have taken 
the stand that there must be a free and 
fair election in Mexico before wc can 
recognize its government. Says the 
Journal of Commerce : "Such an elec- 
tion has never been held in that re- 
public. There is no means within it 
capable of bringing such a thing about. 
I low can the United States accomplish 
it unless it asserts a protectorate and 
takes charge of the election ma- 
chinery ?" The N. Y. Tribune sees 
chaos ahead, and our attitude of neutral 
moral pressure, which "promised so 
well at the outset," has now, it thinks, 
"failed to do its work" and will prob- 
ably have to be modified. The Topcka 
Capital sees the country "steadily drift- 
ing toward responsibility and trouble," 
due to the fact that the administration 
"apparently has no policy." The Detroit 
Free I J rcss sees humiliation for all 
American citizens in our passive course. 
"All that can save the nation from dis- 
grace," it said recently, "is a sudden 
stiffening of the administration back- 
bone and a sudden widening of the ad- 
ministration outlook." 




CAKKAN/A AND II IS CABINET 
Carranra claim* to have a Constitutionalist army of 80.000 
men and to have de facto control oyer the greater part of the 
territory of Mexico. He a»ks for recognition and removal of 
the embargo on sales of arms and ammunition to his followers. 



Wanted : A Real Foreign 
Policy for the United 
States. 

NOT the press alone but prominent 
individuals as well have lately 
broken that "profound silence" 
which the N. Y. World said a few 
weeks ago had "fallen upon Mr. Wil- 
son's critics." Dr. Hannis Taylor — 
authority on international law and Pres- 
ident Cleveland's minister to Spain — 
says that events in Mexico are rapidly 
driving us into the same attitude we 
were forced to take toward Cuba: 

"Exhausted by civil strife, torn by a 
grave and far-reaching agrarian question, 
deprived almost entirely of the reign of 
law, with her financial and economical life 
in serious disorder, with a large section 
of her Congress in prison, Mexico is mov- 
ing rapidly along the path of self-dcstruc- 
tion. Under such conditions the capital- 
ists of many European countries have al- 
ready suffered severely and that suffering 
must increase as the unfortunate land 
draws nearer to anarchy. 

"Only the blind or infatuated can be- 
lieve that if nothing is done by us to aid 
in the restoration of order the European 
nations will continue to bow forever to 
an ovcrlordship in the New World which 
declares at once its supremacy and its 
impotency." 

Senator Borah sees in our position 
toward Mexico defects that character- 
ize our entire foreign policy, and espe- 
cially our policy toward the republics 
of the South. After a sarcastic com- 
parison In-twccn the strife in Mexico 
and our own recent 
campaign in New York 
City, he goes on to say : 



"I am not speaking of 
Mexico alone, but gener- 
ally, when I say that as a 
Government and as a na- 
tion we are without a for- 
eign policy. I do not now 
refer particularly to the 
Administration, hut I re- 
fer to our attitude as a 
people. Our foreign policy 
is nebulous, hesitating, un- 
defined. There was a time 
when the Monroe Doc- 
trine had a definite mean- 
ing. As Monroe announced 
it, and as it was then 
thoroly understood, it was 
a wise, useful, and definite 
policy. Dut its modern 
additions, and, what is 
worse, its modern possi- 
bilities, leave us in doubt, 
and every Central Amer- 
ican country in dread. We 
apparently have reached 
the point where wc are 
going to say just what 
kind of government the 
different people of Central 
America shall have, so 
people can feel easy while 
another people are talking 
about establishing protec- 
torates over them, or 
while there is talk of 



censoring their governmental ambitions. 

"No one can doubt for a moment, who 
is familiar with the situation, that our 
standing with the other countries of this 
continent is greatly in peril." 



President Wilson's Ideals 
for This Hemisphere. 

ONE evident reason for the fret- 
fulness that is making itself ap- 
parent is the repeated disap- 
pointment of the public in receiving no 
authoritative declaration of purpose on 
the part of the administration. The 
press led us to look for one as soon 
as John Lind reached Mexico City. It 
was not forthcoming. Two or three 
times since we have been keyed up 
with the same expectation, and with no 
result. A dispatch from Mexico City 
last month, to the Associated Press, told 
of an ultimatum just received from 
President Wilson. The reporters at 
once, before it was printed, rushed to 
Secretary Bryan for confirmation. He 
made no sign until after it had gone 
broadcast over the country. Then he 
denied that there was any ultimatum. 
On but one point has the public been 
able, as yet. to fix itself with any cer- 
tainty: President Wilson will not rec- 
ognize Huerta. That he has declared 
in positive tones both publicly and pri- 
vately. Beyond that, the nearest wc 
can come to a definite statement of his 
policy is in his two speeches made last 
month, one in Mobile, the other in 
Swarthmore. In the latter place, in a 
eulogy of William Penn, he expressed 
himself in the following words: 

"But the extent of the American con- 
quest is not what gives America distinc- 
tion in the annals of the world. It is the 
professed purpose of the conquest, which 
was to see to it that every foot of that 
land should he the home of free, self- 
governed people, who should have no gov- 
ernment whatever which did not rest upon 
the consent of the governed. I would like 
to believe that all this hemisphere is de- 
voted to the same sacred purpose, and 
that nowhere can any government endure 
which is stained by blood or supported by 
anything but the consent of the governed." 

In his speech in Mobile, before the 
Southern Commercial Congress, Presi- 
dent Wilson again referred to our rela- 
tions with southern neighbors : 

"The United States will never again 
seek one additional foot of territory by- 
conquest. She will devote herself to 
showing that she knows how to make 
honorable and fruitful use of the territory 
she has. And she must regard it as one 
of the duties of friendship to see that 
from no quarter arc material interests 
made superior to human liberty and na- 
tional opportunity. The future is going 
to be very different for this hemisphere 
from the past. Those States lying to the 
south of us will now be drawn closer to 
us by innumerable ties. and. 1 hope, chief 
of all by the tie of a common understand- 
ing of each other." 



MEXICO AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
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"Whit kind of a government have you in Sew York?" Huerta naked an American recently. "I nee your governor is impeached for perjury and 
larceny. They tell me your police officers ateal and murder citilcn* un the streets. What do you come down here for. anyhow, to preach to us about 
clean government ?" And the American failed to find an adequate reply. Iluerta went on to tell how he once rode on railway train* all the way 
from El Paso to St. Louis without paying fare simply by keeping conductor* *upplied with good cigars. "Don't talk to roe!" he said; "you have 
plenty of corruption of your own." 



Financial Starvation a* 
a Cure for Mexico's 
Ills. 

BUT if President Wilson is deter- 
mined not to recognize Huerta, 
if Huerta is equally determined 
not to step down, and if we arc fixed 
in our purpose not to attempt armed 
intervention in Mexico, then what is 
the answer? The N. Y. Times corre- 
spondent at Washington says the an- 
swer now being tried is "financial 
starvation" for Hucrta's government. 
Already inquiries have heen made 
among the moneyed nations with this 
end in view. France has notified her 
bankers that it would he lietter for 
them not to advance any further funds 
to Mexico City. England has denied 
the report that her capitalists were 
about to finance Huerta for a month. 
All this is. as yet. unofficial newspaper 
talk, but that some move in conjunc- 
tion with other nations is on foot re- 
ceives general credence. On November 
lo the ministers of Costa Rica. Nicara- 
gua. Salvador. Honduras, Guatemala 
and Panama called in a body on Secre- 
tary Bryan, at the latter's invitation, to 
receive a communication on Mexico. 
This reminds one of the suggestion 
made several months ago by John Bar- 
rett, head of the Bureau of South 
American Republics, that we invite the 
other American republics to join with 
us in intervention in Mexico for the 
purpose of restoring law and order. 
The suggestion was ridiculed at the 
time; but that was when intervention 
of any kind was looked upon as more 
remote than it now seems. Since then 
Mr. Barrett's suggestion hns heen en- 
dorsed by nearly 300 pnpers published 
in South America and Central America. 



A Concert of Powers 
for Mexico. 

AN agitation, led by the N. Y. 
Herald, for a conference with 
other powers, European as well 
as American, to be held by the United 
States, has attracted considerable at- 
tention and support. This, the Phila- 
delphia Ledger thinks, would be the 
wisest course to follow at this time. It 
is plain to the Albany Evening Journal 
that our government can not solve the 
problem except by such a concert of 
nations, and that there is nothing in 
the Monroe Doctrine to prevent it. The 
Atlanta Journal agrees that that is the 
way to eliminate Huerta. and the N. Y. 
ll'orld thinks such a course "would kill 
the false Monroe Doctrine in every 
turbulent Latin-America state and in 
this country also." The Washington 
Post can find nothing in the Doctrine 
to hinder such cooperation. Coneress- 
man Sherwood, speaking in the House 
of Representatives, went so far as to 
suggest that one of the courses open to 
us is to establish, with the other pow- 
ers, a joint military protectorate over 
Mexico, until a stable government is 
established: but this, the N. Y. Sun 
insists, would not be tolerated by pub- 
lic opinion for a moment. Senator 
Borah not only endorses a concert of 
powers, but he believes that if we do 
not adopt such a course, then "blind ad- 
herence to the distorted idea of Monroe 
Doctrine responsibilities now prevailing 
in this country will leave us as the only 
alternative the necessity of taking pos- 
session of Mexico and Central America 
—that is. clear down to the Panama 
Canal." Colonel Watterson again raises 
his voice against the Monroe Doctrine, 
as an historic relic that is no longer 



of any use. What we should per- 
haps have done, the Colonel thinks, 
was to recognize the Huerta govern- 
ment when the other powers did. 
"How he got there was no concern of 
ours. The Portuguese murders were 
as heinous as the Mexican murders, 
yet wc recognized the new regime in 
Lisbon without delay." 



Americans in Mexico 
Call for a "Square 
Deal." 

THE point of view held by Amer- 
icans resident in Mexico is set 
forth in a pamphlet entitled "A 
Square Deal for Mexico." It is signed 
by twenty-three Americans who have 
resided in Mexico from six to thirty- 
two years. It will take many years, 
they maintain, to make a real democ- 
racy out of Mexico. For fifty years 
after the Spanish yoke was thrown off 
the country was continuously torn by 
revolution, and the government never 
was changed except by force. There 
is no strong body of property-holding 
people of moderate means. The peons 
constitute three-fourths of the popula- 
tion, and, we arc assured, their political 
capacity is below that of our Southern 
plantation negroes. Less than two per 
cent, can read and write. Millions 
have no home but a blanket. Their 
ignorance, superstition antl improvi- 
dence are heyond belief. "A large per- 
centage are dirty, unmoral or grossly 
immoral, and savages at heart." They 
have "not the vaguest conception" of 
the duties of citizenship. When Ma- 
dera was elected President only 23,000 
votes were cast out of a total popula- 
tion of fourteen millions. If there 
could be a full and free election, "there 
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is not a shadow of doubt" that the 
leading bull-fighter, Gaona, would be 
overwhelmingly elected President. Peon 
domination, it is asserted, would be far 
worse than ex-slave domination in the 
South. The Southern negroes have been 
disfranchized, and President Wilson 
does not raise a hand for a 'full and 
free' election there!" 



A Defense of Huerta 
by Americans in 

Mexico. 

AS for Huerta. we are told by these 
American residents of Mexico, he 
L remained loyal to the established 
government of Madero until hopeless 
chaos reigned. The Senate directed 
him, as commanding general of the 
forces of Mexico City, to arrest Ma- 
dero, stop the slaughter and take charge 
of the government. Madero himself 
had become 'probably mentally un- 
balanced." In his two years of office 
eighty million pesos disappeared from 
the treasury and cannot be accounted 
for. His private secretary, on a salary 
of $480 a month, ran up bills at a sin- 
gle French restaurant of $3,000 to 
$4,000 a month. "Huerta did not seize 



the reigns of government: they were 
thrust upon him," and the signers of 
this pamphlet from which we are quot- 
ing are utterly unable to account for 
the prejudice against him personally 
that exists in Washington. To refuse 
to recognize any man who becomes 
president of a republic by force is "a 
sound principle which, unfortunately, is 
wholly inapplicable to Mexico now . . . 
To attempt to hold an election in Mex- 
ico now would be a farce; to succeed 
in holding one 'full and free' would lie 
a crime against humanity. The next 
President who occupies the Chair in 
Mexico will necessarily occupy it by 
force, whether it be the same kind of 
force used by General Diaz and Gen- 
eral Huerta, perhaps extended by the 
latter for the benefit of his successor, 
or the force of the United States, un- 
wisely used, to make possible the elec- 
tion of a Gaona." The struggle, we 
are told, is really one between civiliza- 
tion and savagery, "with the United 
States, unfortunately, now ranged on 
the side of savagery." Among the 
signers of this pamphlet arc Paul Hud- 
son, of the Mexican Herald, and Major 
Cassius E. Gillette. 




London's Oil Crisis Com- 
plicates Washington's 
Mexican Crisis. 

NEITHER the flight of Felix Diaz 
from Vera Cruz to Havana nor 
the melodrama of General Huer- 
ta's presidential election, not even the 
comings and goings of Mr. John Lind 
nor the indiscretions of Sir Lionel 
Garden, have made the history of the 
Mexican crisis during the month now- 
closing. Europe, interpreting recent 
events in the light of world politics, re- 
ceives assurances to that effect from 
great dailies in London, Paris and 
Berlin. General Carranza may lead his 
constitutional army whither he pleases, 
President Wilson may recognize whom- 
soever he likes, Seflor Gamboa, Sefior 
Moheno and Senor de la Fuente may 
appear and disappear in ever so many 
cabinets and in ever so many presiden- 
tial elections, but the truth is that if 
Washington wishes to intervene in 
Mexico the step can be taken only with 
the consent of Europe. Upon this 
point the London Post, in such close 
touch with diplomatic opinion as to 
be an oracle, is decided and specific. 
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Mexican cartoon representing President Wil- 
ton, as I'nclc Sum. unable t<> tind a partner in 
the dance at the nations. Mexico, it will be 
is paired oH with Japan. 

-From V.i //1/0 del .ll„n:,h- 



IX TIIK SIIIKT STORK 

Mexican cartoon representing President Wil- 
son a«kinK the storekeeper I the Mexican 
people) (or "a shirt of eleven yards"— the 
Mexican equivalent for biting off more than 
you can clicw." 

- IVrrr Soto in Mexico City Multicolor 



The Official Mexican 
Crisis and the Real 
Mexican Crisis 

INSPIRED Berlin opinion, expressed 
through the Krcuz-Zcitinig.ohtcrvc* 
that no great decision can be taken 
anywhere in the world without Ger- 
many and without the German Em- 
peror. From the diplomatic stand- 
point the crisis has proceeded, we 
learn from the Paris Temps, with per- 
fect correctness. The correspondence 
is impeccable in its politeness as the 
British foreign office and the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington develop 
what to the conservative London MaU 
seems an accentuated difference of 
standpoint. Technically, no one's re- 
lations are strained. Technically. Sir 
Lionel Carden has not been indiscreet. 
Actually, the situation is vitally af- 
fected by the arrival of the oil-driven 
battleship in the King's navy. The 
position of Britain as mistress of the 
seas is at stake. Oil is king now as 
cotton was in our civil war. The Amer- 
ican people may not have realized this 
new imiHirtance of oil. Europe is 
awake to it. 



WOODROW WILSON SHOCKS SOME LONDON DAILIES 
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"Oil • Driven Diplomacy" 
in the Mexican Capital. 

BRITISH oil interests may be 
sacrificed to Standard oil in- 
terests in Mexico when "the 
tug" comes. Confessing its dread of 
that, the more or less inspired London 
Post notes that "a British pound is as 
good a thing to stand up for as an 
American dollar." Now the political 
and military ferment in Mexico is. it 
admits, at least supported and subsi- 
dized, if not fomented, by rival oil in- 
terests. Matters arc not mended by 
the fact that one member of the 
British cabinet has a son in the cm- 
ploy of vital British oil interests. An- 
other member of the British cabinet 
has a brother-in-law "in oil." A for- 
mer member of the Commons, until re- 
cently in office, and conspicuous in the 
Marconi scandal, is a chief ncguiator 
in Mexico and South America for the 
British oil interests. The British cab- 
inet has gone into the market officially 
for oil with which to drive the new 
hattleships. It would be absurd to 
think, insists our possibly inspired con- 
temporary, that British government 
policy in a matter of foreign affairs 
would be affected by the close rela- 
tions of some members of the cabinet 
with English oil interests. "On the 
other side of the Atlantic they will not 
be so confident." That is why the ne- 
gotiations between Washington and 
Ijondon are "difficult." 



great source of wealth in these 
days can sometimes safely indulge 
in inefficient government and 
chronic revolution. A country with 
oil assuredly can not." Sir Edward 
Grey will \tc backet! up by British 
opinion if he responds to "Amer- 
ican sup|K>rt of Standard Oil" by 
energetic defense of other oil. 




The Two Sets of Facta 
About the Mexican 
Crisis. 

OX paper nothing could be 
friendlier than the ex- 
change of views be- 
tween Washington and Lon- 
don which occurred several 
times last month on 
the subject of Mex- 
ico's troubles. The 
circu instance 
elicits sarcas- 



XOW WHAT? 
Huwa: 1 won't. 



— Robins.<n in N. Y. Tribunt 



Cause of Britain's Oil 
Panic Over Mexico. 

MEXICO would be less vital just 
now to Britain's lords of the 
admiralty, it seems from the 
London Times, if Russia were not 
threatened with a fuel famine. The 
reserves in the Apsheron peninsula, 
richest of the world's oil fields, are be- 
coming exhausted, while the new fields 
opened in the L'khta, Tchelekeny and 
Ferghana as yet give no definite indica- 
tions for the future. The existence of 
large oil deposits in the Emba region 
is still only a presumption. There is 
no definite corroboration of the exist- 
ence of oil deposits in the province of 
Kazan. Meanwhile there is little hope 
of increasing the output from Baku. 
Such is the information, as yet little 
suspected by the world at large, which 
led Lord Murray originally to Latin 
America. He is a distinguished Lib- 
eral statesman. He did not go as an 
accredited envoy of the British gov- 
ernment, but unofficially he bore the 
highest credentials. The future of 
Britain on the seas has been, in a 
sense, dependent upon him. His suc- 
cesses include, it is said, a contract with 
the government of Ecuador, to say 
nothing of what has been done under 
his guidance with the government of 
Huerta. The King's navy went in for 
the oil battleship. "A dog poor coun- 
try," insists the London Post, "with no 



tic observations from the London St ail 
regarding the difference between the 
official facts of the Mexican situa- 
tion and the actual facts. When the 
London Times begins an editorial ut- 
terance by denying the existence of 
friction between the American gov- 
ernment and the British government, 
it refers, says the Kreuc-Zeitung 
drily, to the official facts. When 
the I-ondon Times adds that Britain 
has interests in Mexico which she 
will uphold at any cost, the refer- 
ence is to the actual facts. "It would 
be a thousand pities," adds the London 
Slail on the same subject, "if the 



sphinx-like silence with which Presi- 
dent Wilson and his state officers have 
enveloped themselves regarding the 
United States government's plans for 
solving the Mexican difficulty were al- 
lowed to conduct public opinion in the 
United States any further along the 
path it has taken." It has pleased 
President Wilson, says the London 
organ further, to unbosom himself re- 
garding "concessions" by Latin Amer- 
ican powers. For Europe the Presi- 
dent's doctrine "possesses only an 
academic interest," lofty as are Mr. 
Wilson's ideals: — but. it concludes, 
"idealists seem fated to stir up trouble." 




TKE ART OF GENTLE PERSUASION 

— Dnnahcy in Cleveland Plain DtaUr 
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Where Wilton Blundered 
in the Old World's Eyes. 

AN INITIAL blunder in refusing 
to recognize (Jcncral Hucrta as 
L Mexico's President was commit- 
ted by VVoodrow Wilson through sheer 
ignorance of the real situation. So 
runs the story not only in imperialist 
British organs like the London Mail 
but in Bistnarckian prints like the 
Hamburger Nachrichtcn. President 
Wilson, according to this European 
version of his state of mind, would Ik 
glad to rectify his error, but his pride 
of opinion is too great. It being essen- 
tial that the consequences of the Presi- 
dential imbecility be brought home to 
someone else, Great Britain has been 
selected as the heavy villain of the 
Mexican tragedy. It matters not that 
Huerta is strong enough to bring order 
out of chaos, that Hucrta may have 
been elected the other day, that Huerta 
is able and willing to meet Mexico's 
obligations. His sources of financial 
supply arc to be cut off. His hands 
are to be weakened. "Will the Ger- 
many ef Bismarck," inquires the Bis- 
marckian organ of Hamburg, "tolerate 
further outrages upon Germans in the 
Mexico that ousted Diaz?" It rejoices 
at the despatch of Emperor William's 
pair of warships to these troubled 
waters. 



Possibility of a European 
Concert in Mexico. 

WHEN" it dawns upon the Amer- 
ican mind that Mexico to-day 
stands third among the oil 
lands of the world — Russia and the 
United States alone being ahead of her 
—Washington will be forced to act 
more "practically," according to the 
Berlin Post and the Krcus-Zeitung. 
When it was foreseen months ago that 
Mexican oil would get into world poli- 
tics, the Wilhclmstrassc suggested joint 
international action if that proved nec- 
essary. The idea found no favor in 
Washington. When the new adminis- 
tration repudiated the Taft diplomacy, 
German diplomacy asked what the 
Wilson policy would be. Berlin bank- 
ers had satisfied themselves that Mex- 
ico would displace Russia as the oil 
well of the old world. The Pearson 
group, of which Lord Cowdray is the 
head, were hurrying forward their fleet 
of tank steamers to forestall German 
enterprise. The British had already 
effected the defeat of the American oil 
interests and they were not at all eager 
tO share their Mexican field with Ger- 
man interests. To strengthen their 
position, the Pearson group admitted a 
Diaz or two into their inner circle. 



Europe Unanimous in Its 
Mexican Policy. 

HOWEVER the foreign offices of 
EurojK.- may interpret the Mex- 
ican crisis privately, they have 
come to an agreement officially on a 
common policy which the Paris Dibals 



as well as the Paris Figaro elucidates. 
Europe wants a stable government in 
Mexico. She recognized Huerta for 
that reason. Washington negatives 
that recognition. Meanwhile Britain 
wants oil. France wants oil, Germany 
wants oil, and the price is going up. 
If President Wilson will not allow 
Huerta to form a stable government in 
Mexico, to whom will President Wil- 
son allot the task? This is what con- 
cerns Europe, notes the Paris Gaulois, 
but it dues not occur to Mr. Wilson, 
apparently, that his attitude creates 
new difficulties without removing old 
ones. This point is emphasized, too, 
not only in frankly anti-American 
London papers like The Saturday Re- 
view, but in friendly organs like The 
Spectator. Only the London Notion 
comes out for Wilson. Even the Lib- 
eral London Xctes, so firm a friend to 
President Wilson, hints that he is, 
without intending it, working for 
Standard Oil interests. "In the Mex- 
ican imbroglio one hears of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine," it says, "American com- 
merce, British prestige, law and order; 
but the real key to the situation is: 
oil." American oil put Madcro in as 
President, confesses the London daily, 
but British oil keeps Huerta in the 
dictator's seat. 



The Mexican Crisis as a 
World Scandal. 

MANY weeks will not elapse I»c- 
fore the dispute involving the 
foreign offices must appear to 
the man in the street nakedly — a strug- 
gle behind the scenes of world politics 
between the Standard Oil Company 
and Lord Cowdray 's clique, the latter 
w ith contracts for the supply of oil to 
the British navy. The prediction is 
that of the Manchester Guardian, one 
of the most liberal dailies in Europe 
and a friend and admirer of President 
Wilson's. It fears that the President 
of the L'nited States has been led by 
events into an untenable position. "It 
is a misfortune that England and the 
United States are in opposition to each 
other. If we can not cooperate, let 
us disagree with a perfect understand- 
ing of each other's position, so that 
there will be no imputation of un- 
worthy motives on either side." Re- 
suming the subject, it says later: 

"Mr. Wilson deserts us. If he means 
no more than that the United States 
should refuse to recognize a Government 
which docs not satisfy that standard, he 
is more than justified. The European 
Powers boycotted the Servian Govern- 
ment for a whole year after the murder 
of the last Obrcnovitch king, and the 
L'nited States may surely do as much for 
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a people whose rights are being trampled 
upon by a tyrant. But the mere refusal 
of recognition is rarely enough of itself 
to right a wrong; it may even do an in- 
jury to the party it is intended to serve 
by tainting it with foreign sympathy and 
the suspicion of lack of patriotism. Or 
does Mr. Wilson mean that in the last 
resort the United States arc prepared to 
defend the right by force? Hut when we 
begin to talk of force, we arc already far 
from the spirit of William Pcnn. A war 
between Mexico and the United States 
would be hard to justify in the interests 
of cither, and it might inflict injuries on 
both out of all proportion to the evils of 
a domestic tyranny. Is there a lirm rest- 
ing-place between the mere boycott of a 
Government of which one disapproves 
and active and warlike intervention? In 
the opinion of our own Foreign Office 
there is none, and as a boycott is likely to 
be ineffective as well as dangerous to our 
own subjects, its practice is to recognize 
any Government that can exhibit a formal 
right to the position that it occupies. The 
American Government docs not share 
this view, and if it can devise means for 
furthering the popular side in Mexico 
without war it will have deserved the 
gratitude of all Liberal Powers. This 
President Wilson is endeavoring to do, 
so far, it must be admitted, without suc- 
cess." 

Perhaps it would do something to calm Mex- 
ican turbulence if the uaual process were re 
versed and water were poured on tbe troubled 
waves of oil. — Indianapolis .Vest-*. 

The voice of Senator John Works is strong 
for intervention in Mexico. Let john do it.— 
Los Angeles Timet. 

If the Philippines are a while elephant. Mex- 
ico would he at least a white mastodon. — Charles- 
ton .Vein and Courier. 



Senator Uorah says Mexico is as bad as New 
York, and it doesn't seem as it anything in the 
world could now keep Huerta from declaring 
war. — Philadelphia A'ort/i American. 



Nobody seems to know what John Lind is 
doing in Mexico. Tbe only certainty is tbat 
he isn't playing a trombone in a brass baud. — 
Toledo Blade. 
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PREPARING STILL ANOTHER WAR 
IN THE BALKANS 



IERDINAND of Bulgaria issued 
such distracted appeals to the 
ambassadors at his capital 
last month to save him from 
expulsion by his angered peo- 
ple, that Austria's conflict with Servia 
over Albania was temporarily lost 
sight of. Ferdinand sought to retrieve 
himself for the eclipse of Bulgaria by 
an alliance with the Sultan at the ex- 
pense of Greece, according to the 
inspired press of Athens. The Turks 
are convinced now that they can recon- 
quer the territory acquired by the fight- 
ing King of the Hellenes. Ferdinand 
offered to help them. The Grand 
Vizier looked at the state of the Bul- 
garian forces and hesitated. Some- 
body's indiscretion caused the tale of 
these negotiations to leak into the 
Vienna Neue Freie Prcssc and Ferdi- 
nand found that he had added a diplo- 
matic discomfiture to his military 
collapse. The movement to depose him 
looks formidable to some French 
dailies. The past seven weeks have 
been filled with reports of encounters 
involving Greeks, Servians and Al- 
banians. The NoVOJt i'remya (St. 
Petersburg) refuses to regard as 
"skirmishes" conflicts which involve 
hundreds of lives and continue from 




day to day. The Albanians, it says, are 
armed with Austrian rifles and Maxims, 
which are unobtainable anywhere by- 
ordinary purchase. Austrian and Bul- 
garian officers are said to be leading 
bands in Albania. Austria-Hungary is 
charged with organizing and directing 
an attack on Servia and the concert 
of Europe. The unanimity of the St. 
Petersburg press in condemning official 
Vienna for sanctioning, in the creation 
of Albania, a state of things perilous 
to peace is supposed to reflect Russian 
policy in the Balkans. The situation, 
says the Paris Temps, is charged with 
the gravest possibilities. 



Willingness of Austria to 
Fight Over Albania. 

A THEORETICAL Albania exists 
on a map made by the Vienna 



foreign office for the integrity 



of which Austria-Hungary will fight 
Servia. This is the new crisis, ac- 
cording to the Berlin Vorwiirts. the 
Socialist organ, well informed on such 
topics. German dailies of the inspired 
sort are convinced, nevertheless, that 
the Balkan peace will not be of short 
duration. It is based on bayonets, to 
be sure, notes the Deutsche Tagcs- 
Stitung, in touch with diplomatic 
opinion, and it must rest on bayonets 
for a long time to come. No one 
imagined in 1871, however, that the 
peace between France and Germany 
would be permanent, and yet it has 
been maintained by bayonets and the 
aid of alliances. The inspired Kreu:- 
Zeilung ventures to hope that Vienna 
will see the futility of fighting for her 
particular map of the Balkans. Ger- 
many, it says, is absolutely loyal to her 
ally, but she is bound to remind that 
ally of the perilous path now being 
trod. Austria, in the judgment of the 
Vossische Zeitung. is making a great 
mistake and Germany, tho Austria's 
ally, can not be expected to fight for 
someone else's mistake. Thus are per- 
sistent rumors of a serious difference 
between Berlin and Vienna over Bal- 
kan policy countenanced by inspired 
newspapers. 



'I UK BALANCE <H I'OWKK IN TIIK I1AL.KAXS 



-Munich Jitfend 



Austria-Hungary Gets 
Her Way in Albania. 

SERVIA at the last moment decided 
to yield to demands from Vienna 
by evacuating her strong position 
in Albania. This circumstance, in con- 
sideration of a "sort of understanding" 
between Ferdinand and the Sultan, was 
hailed in Berlin as assuring peace in 
the Balkans indefinitely. Quite dif- 
ferent are the views set forth in the 
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Neue Freie Presse, reflecting 
the Ballplatz. It would be 
the grossest self-delusion to an- 
ticipate an understanding !>e- 
tween Greece and Turkey. "The 
situation is still so grave that 
an unexpected incident, involv- 
ing measures of expulsion, say, 
might evoke a crisis. It is re- 
grettable that through the Bal- 
kan war the situation there, in- 
stead of becoming simplified, is 
in reality more complicated 
than ever." The existing situ- 
ation is impossible — is known 
to official Vienna to be impos- 
sible. The "emancipated" ele- 
ments in the Balkans would 
really go back to Turkey before 
they would endure for iong the 
new conditions made for them. 
"The position of Turkey herself 
has become so strengthened as 
to form the vital factor in the 
future of the Balkans." These 
facts have not yet penetrated 
to the consciousness of Europe, 
concedes this expert, but they 
will be known before long — 
•then the deluge." 



CURRENT OPINION 





power and from that. It is im- 
possible not to feel some sym- 
pathy with Bulgaria, admits the 
London Telegraph, yet this 
great British daily, better in- 
formed than any of its contem- 
poraries on the Balkan ques- 
tion, gives the unhappy king- 
dom these 
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The New Hatred* in 
the Balkans. 
•ERDINAND holding the Bul- 
garian throne with difficulty. 
Constantinc anxious to fight for a 
bit of Albania, Peter sullen because 
Servia was cowed by Austria, the 
Sultan in the hands of the war party, 
Charles of Rumania holding a pistol to 
Ferdinand's head — this is the Balkan 
"pence," says the sarcastic Indepen- 
dence Hctgc of Brussels. The fact that 
William II, and the heir to the Austro- 
I Bulgarian throne have been brought 
to something like a personal quarrel 
over German failure to stand by the 
Ilapsburgs does not improve the pros- 
pect. There has been an unpleasant 
question of veracity, moreover, between 
the King of the Hellenes and the Bul- 
garian sovereign on the subject of 
atrocities. Constantine hints also that 
Ferdinand has agreed to pass the Sul- 
tan's army through Bulgaria whenever 
it, sets out to attack Greece, an insin- 
uation which Ferdinand has just denied 
in so pointed a fashion that the issue 
of veracity, as the Paris Dibats re- 
marks, seems to rise afresh. That 
highest of all living authorities on the 
subject, Doctor F. J. Dillon, altho no 
pessimist, confesses in the London 
Telegraph that the situation "bears 
within itself the germs of another Bal- 
kan war." a war that may come sooner 
than the Germans think. Already the 
Balkan atmosphere is filled with in- 
sinuations of mysterious marches by 
niubt : of stealthy mobilization of Turk- 
ish troops in Asia; of the preparations 
of King Constantine to fall on King 
Ferdinand; of the efforts of King Fer- 
dinand to save his throne by falling 
upon King Charles. 



in K. Y. Trib**, 



Why Things Balkan 
pend on Bulgaria. 
.'LGARIA may be forced by lack 
of money, by lack of troops, by 
lack of allies, to accept her 
humiliation. Only on that basis, con- 
tends the Paris Action, rests the case 
of the optimist in the Balkans. Bul- 
garia herself has no idea of remaining 
in eclipse. She regards the events of 
the past few months as a turn of for- 
tune's wheel merely. Europe is filled 
with stories of Ferdinand's intrigues 
with the Turks, his pledges from this 



"Now her best chance is, after 
patching up peace upon the most 
favorable conditions she can ob- 
tain, to remain quiet and to de- 
velop her own resources, in prep- 
aration, it may be, for a happier 
and more prosperous time here- 
after. It will take her about thirty 
years— practically a whole genera- 
tion—to recover her strength and 
establish on a better foundation 
her financial position. The worst 
thing she can do is to seek im- 
mediate vengeance, especially on 
Greece, whom she obviously re- 
gards as her most persistent 
enemy. There is a rumor that 
Sofia meditates some sort of al- 
liance with Constantinople. The 
reeent disturbances at Gumuldjina 
may suggest the difficulty of 
keeping order even in the terri- 
tory which is allotted to her, 
and it is just possible that she may 
be tempted to invoke Ottoman help. 
There could be nothing more unfortunate 
than this conjuncture for the future of 
the Balkan Peninsula, nor anything more 
likely to frustrate European wishes. We 
do not suppose that Sofia will be deterred 
by any considerations as to the impro- 
priety of uniting Christians and Moslems 
in a crusade against fellow-Christians in 
the Peninsula ; but we hope that some 
of the far-seeing spirits in Rumania, or 
possibly in Russia, may intervene and 
prevent the conclusion of so scandalous 
a treat}-." 



During hi* fight for office Hobson has lia<! to 
call off all his wars with Japan — Atlanu Can- 
ttituttOH. 

Miss F.Ikins is married at last. There's one 
international problem off our hands. — Chicago 
RrcorJIItrald. 
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a recent notable wedding 
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more than one billion 
hall of the world's 
into the fnited States. And even at that Colo- 
nel Roosevelt was unable to get a third cop. 
— Rochester fosl Eifrtts. 

Secretary Br) an says that the new tariff law 
will lower prices. But he does not refer, of 
the price of 
Angeles Timet. 



NICHOLAS II. ON THE EVE OF ANOTHER 
RUSSIAN CATACLYSM 



R 



I'SSI.VS fourth Duma reas- 
sembled for its second session 
a fortnight before the acquit- 
tal of the Jew Beiliss, at the 
rlose of the sensational ritual 
murder trial at Kieff. The echoes of 
this episode at Kieff will ring long in 
the ears of political St. Petersburg, 
predicts the Berlin I'ossische Zcitung, 
which) like the KrettS-Zeitnng, an au- 
thority upon everything Russian, ob- 
serves that the Czar is as strongly 
inclined to his "pious and patriotic 
policy" as ever. A very serious view 
of the immediate future in the domin- 



organ of Prussian conservatism last 
named. The world is on the eve of 
events more sensational than anything 
since the march of the proletariat of 
St. Petersburg upon the winter palace. 
Never was reaction more blind, never 
did a Czar surrender himself more 
complacently to medievalism, Elected 
tho the Duma was under the auspices 
of bureaucracy, it promises a dis- 
play of parliamentary insubordination 
worthy of comparison with that states- 
general which started the French revo- 
lution. Governors, chiefs of police, 
military despots and exalted ecclesi- 



ions of Nicholas II. is taken by the astics arc given to an absolutism which 
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knows no bounds. They set them- 
selves above all law, they rule at their 
will and pleasure. There is in sight 
no statesman capable of inaugurating 
such a policy of reform as might stave 
off the impending cataclysm. Nicholas 
II. is said to have no suspicion of the 
extent to which the ground on which 
he stands has been undermined by the 
discontent of his people. 



The Dynastic Hope of 
the Romanoffs. 

TREMENDOUS was the rejoicing 
at the Russian court when news 
of the Czarina's expectations 
came from Livadia, where her Majesty 
has been so secluded, to St. Petersburg. 
Nicholas II. has been assiduous in sup- 
plications to St. Seraphim, which, as 
the Paris Aurora observes, are taken 
far more seriously than is the Duma. 
His Majesty's patron has promised a 
son. That promise was made and kept 
before the Czarevitch was born and 
the next happy event is expected in the 
spring at Livadia. The expectation of 
another prince has made all other con- 
siderations of small consequence. The 
campaign against Premier Kokovtsoff 
leaves the Czar indifferent. He signs 
rescripts, decrees, edicts without scru- 
tiny, a fact indicated by the absence of 
those marginal notes and corrections 
on state documents to which he was so 
prone a year or two ago. He took 
a profound interest in the Balkan war. 
says the Berlin I'onvarts. because a 
question of religion was involved; but 
he has lost interest in the far eastern 
crisis. He is altogether with the re- 
actionary Black Hundred, with whose 
activities against the Jews he did not 
interfere last year or this. 



How the World is 
Deceived Regard- 
ing Russia. 

EXCEPTIONAL as may be the 
legislation to be forced through 
the Duma this winter, aggressive 
as may lie the Black Hundred, san- 
guinary as may be the pogroms of the 
immediate future, vigorous as may be 
both police brutality and bureaucratic 
representation, Russian reaction faces 
its day of reckoning. The Indepen- 
dence Beige (Brussels) has no doubt 
of that, its prediction lieing verified by 
reports at first hand in the British and 
German dailies. The only class in 
Russia which is tolerably quiet at pres- 
ent is the peasantry. The number of 
strikes is increasing. The wage-earn- 
ers are recuvering from the blow 
which paralyzed the proletariat of the 
cities after the fall of Wiltc. Rosy as 
may be the reports in the London 
Times and the l'nris Debals of the 
present state of Russia, they leave 
out of account facts known to Doc- 
tor Theodor Schiemann. Emperor 
William's expert on forei;,n affairs, to 




INNOCENT I 

Medil Reilis*. the humble Jew whose trial in 
Kieff for "ritual murder" has awakened a storm 
of protests from all over the world, was deelared 
not guilty after two years of confinement in a 
Russian prison. 

Doctor Dillon, of the London Tele- 
graph, to President Rodzianko, of the 
Duma, and to M. fmtchkoff. who 
speaks for the commercial interests. 
The high finance of Europe is satisfied 
with things as they arc in St. Peters- 
burg, we read in the Berlin Tages- 
ceilung; but no one else is, except the 
court circle. Even the \o--nye I'rem- 
ya of St. Petersburg comments uneasily 
upon the "coming storm," remarking 
that "our society is ill at ease." The 
nation, it adds, "is seized with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction at the course of 
Russian political life" and is passing 
through a mood which vividly reminds 
one of that which prevailed eight or 
nine years ago. The revolutionary 
elements are once more gaining the 
upper hand, it fears, and altho "a 
revolution may be distant, it would be 
idle to shut one's eve to the dangers 
on the road we are traveling." The 
reactionary sheet writes thus to justify 
further repression, comments the Lon- 
don Newt; but "the diagnosis is sound, 
just the same." \s revolt rears its 
head higher in Russia, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for the censor to 
keep the truth from Europe. 



The Jew in Russia to be 
Harried Afresh. 

SELDOM has the Jewish popula- 
tion in Russia faced an ordeal 
like that now before it, in the 
opinion of the Socialist Paris Hu- 
manile, which confirms the gloomy 
prognostications of the Manchester 
Guardian on the outlook. It would be 
a mistake to suppose, says the latter, 
that the authors of the present agita- 
tion against the Jews are animated by 
motives of religious fanaticism. They 
base their calculations solely on the 
ignorance and latent bigotries of the 
crowd of pious Russians. They are 
attempting to corrupt for base pur- 
poses the best that is in the Russian 
peasant, his religious instinct. This 
instinct is the strongest pillar of the 
throne. To a certain extent, the anti- 
Jewish campaign has been a success, 
despite the fiasco at Kieff. Even in 
St. Petersburg, where there are com- 
paratively few Jews and where the 
Semitic question has nothing of the 
acuteness it possesses in the south, the 
legend that the Jews slay children for 
their ritualistic purposes is circulated 
in the gossip at church doors, at the 
small shops and markets and in the 
streets. In Kieff and in southern Rus- 
sia generally the feeling is far more 
intense, and some deputies in the Duma 
reflect the feeling in their constitu- 
encies when they say Beiliss was guilty. 



What the Kieff Sensation 
Really Means. 

BEILISS, the humble Jew, em- 
bodied what may, the London 
Times says, prove a final fight 
for existence on the part of the inner- 
most powers of reaction — "the old un- 
yielding party, the now almost isolated 
extreme right" — against all the modern 
forces in Russia. Once it loses its hold 
over the mind of the Czar, the extreme 
right is defenceless before the fury 
of an aroused nation. Knowing this, 
Nicholas II. is kept in a tutelage ren- 
dered easy by his mysticism, his fear 
of assassination and his distrust of new 
fOKCS, new faces and new ideas. His 
mind is m i rrored in the St. Petersburg 
Zevutchina, which clings to the ritual 
murder agitation in spite of everything. 
"A challenge has been thrown down," 
it says, among other things. "The 
Jews think to crush Russia by the 
weight of gold watered with the blood 
of Christian children. Let them re- 
member that there are still many brave 
defenders of Holy Russia to whom 
death for their Czar and their country 
is dear. Let them remember that 
Russian youth is rising for a struggle 
against the Jewish horde. Forward, 
brothers, with courage for the salva- 
tion of our dear country." This paper 
is immovable in its conclusion that the 
boy Yushinsky was a ritual-murder 
victim. Not one champion of the theory 
that Jews commit ritual murder secnis 
to have been influenced by the outcome. 
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CURRIiXT OPIXIOX 




IT TOOK TWENTY TONS OF DYNAMITE TO MAKE THIS PICTURE 

Thi* is the acene when Gamhoa dike w»j blown up, and the last remaining barrier separating the water* of the Pacific Ocean from the Panama Canal 
waa removed. The spark that find the blaat waa act in motion by the tip of President Wilson's forefinger, touching a button in tbe White House 
more than two thousand mile* away 



WTiat tbe Roman Catholic 
Priest Said at the Kieff 
Trial. 

IN SPITE of the eagerness of ex- 
alted ecclesiastical dignitaries in 
communion with Rome, including 
cardinals and archbishops, to protest 
against the charge of ritual murder 
against Jews, one of the conspicuous 
figures at the trial of the prisoner in 
Kieff was a Roman Catholic priest, 
Father Justinus Elisejevitch Pranaitis. 
He is a master or teacher of theology 
and a diocesan of the Turkestan prov- 
ince, an authority on Hebrew litera- 
ture, aged about fifty and. we read, "an 
intellectual man with fine features." 
He was summoned as an expert wit- 
ness and he based his testimony, as he 
claimed, on arguments in the Talmud, 
the writings of learned Jews and the 
reports of medieval trials. Here arc 
his deductions, as given in the London 
Standard: 

"I. The Jewish religion not only docs 
not prohibit the killing of Christians, but. 
<>n the contrary, permits, encourages, and 
recommends such murders. 

"2. The Jewish religion ascribes sym- 
I : lie. magic and curative properties to 
the blood so derived, especially if the 
blood be that of a male. 

"3. The Jewish religion even permits 
the partaking of such blood. 

"4. From a long scries of quotations 
from Jewish hooks it is clearly shown to 
be possihlc that the blood offerings prac- 
tised in the Temple at Jerusalem until 
the seventieth year after the birth of 
Christ have been replaced since the de- 
struction of the Temple by the offering 
of the blood of non-Jews. . . . 

"With these premises as a foundation, 
and taking into consideration the his- 
torical facts as to ritual murders, I am 
forced to draw the following conclu- 
sions : 



"(a) Ritual murders of Christians by 
the Jews are not fictions, but actually do 
take place. 

"(b) These murders are the outcome 
of fanaticism, that is to say. of the carry- 
ing to absurd lengths of deductions logic- 
ally drawn from the Jewish religion and 
its prescriptions. To judge from the es- 
sential facts, from the circumstances of 
the murder, the lack of motive, the char- 
acter of the crime, the mode of torture 



employed, the number, nature, and situa- 
tion of the wounds, the loss of blood 
from the body, the absence of blood 
traces on the clothing, on the body, and 
at the place where the body was found, 
and, finally, the period at which the mur- 
der was committed (near the Passover), 
the murder of the boy Yushinsky at Kieff 
possesses all the characteristic features of 
a typical ritual murder, at least until some 
other hypothesis can be demonstrated." 



King Alfonso heroically asserts that if Spain If England persista in her attitude of fricndli- 

dcclares for a republic he will be among the first ne<s toward Huertn. we might retaliate by recog- 

to offer it his sword. "If we can't lick 'em, nizing the belligerency of Ulster.— Birmingham 

we'll jine 'era." — Boston TrafcUr. Agc-ltcrnld. 



JOHN REDMOND IS THREATENED WITH 
POLITICAL RUIN 



NEW and strange as is the 
face just put upon the Ulster 
crisis by the seriousness with 
which Prime Minister As- 
quith now takes ihe "civil 
war." the effect upon the position of 
John Redmond seems stranger still. 
That hero of the long parliamentary 
struggle for Home Rule had staked his 
career, his very political existence, upon 
the fate of the measure which has 
brought Belfast to her Open breach 
with the law. Mr. Redmond, as his 
faithful Freeman's Journal is forever 
repeating in Dublin, carries on the par- 
liamentary tradition of the great Pig- 
gar and the greater Parncll. Mr. 
Redmond is for parliamentary action. 
He has frowned upon Fenian tactics, 
upon Sinn Fciners, upon that breed of 
Irish patriots who insist that parlia- 
mentary methods must be abandoned in 
favor of "direct action." The introduc- 
tion of a Home Rule bill by the Lib- 
erals, its progress towards enactment 



and the constant assurances in London 
Liberal dailies that Ulster's civil war 
is the idlest mummery combined to keep 
Mr. John Redmond in the seat of his 
power. He has suppressed the irre- 
concilable element with the iron hand. 
"The Sinn Fein leaders themselves." 
notes a well-informed observer in The 
Dublin Rt V lf W , "have expressed their 
willingness to give parliamentarianism 
one last chance and have deliberately 
refrained from action during the past 
few years." Ulster's civil war, to quote 
the London Saturday Review, turns out 
suddenly "no laughing matter." Belfast 
does openly what Dublin dare not at- 
tempt by stealth. A great Conserva- 
tive statesman, Mr. F. E. Smith, 
pledges his party's support to Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, organizer of Ulster's 
civil war. Finally comes the announce- 
ment that the ministry may "except" 
Ulster, and may go the length of hold- 
ing a fresh general election at this 
eleventh hour. 
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How Mr. Redmond 
Keeps His Party's 
Courage L'p. 

SERENE as is the deportment of 
John Redmond while, as the York- 
shire Post observes, the ground is 
boiling under his feet, his followers are 
represented as in a state of chronic 
panic. Their agitation result* from the 
sensational offer of Winston Church- 
ill, strongest pillar of the Asquith min- 
istry next to Lloyd George, to leave 
Ulster, or the Protestant part of it, 
out of the Home Rule bill. Mr. John 
Redmond heard from his people at 
home immediately. lie saw the Prime 
Minister. In anolher week, Winston 
Churchill made another speech. The 
offer to exempt northeast Ulster was 
withdrawn— that is, the London Specta- 
tor says it is withdrawn : but the orac- 
ular character of the speeches on the 
crisis by Liberal statesmen during the 
past six weeks lends itself to many in- 
terpretations. Mr. John Redmond has 
had to say plain things to Mr. Asquith 
about a possible transfer of the Home 
Rule fight from Westminster to the hill- 
sides of Ireland. The Sinn Feiners 
have talked of taking a leaf from 
Ulster's book— of setting up an inde- 
pendent provisional government in 
Dublin. Only Mr. John Redmond re- 
mains perfectly calm. Mis Dublin or- 
gan declines to take Ulster seriously. 
His speeches are full of the coming 
Irish parliament and the Irish execu- 
tive responsible to it. 



England Deals Home 
Rule a Great Blow. 

IN HIS anxiety to avoid even an ap- 
pearance of division among Home 
Rulers just now, Mr. John Red- 
mond refused to fight a parliamentary 
vacancy in Cork, where his enemy, Mr. 
William O'Brien, is so strongly en- 
trenched. Mr. O'Brien, while a Home 
Ruler of the "conciliation" school, 
makes no concealment of his belief that 
Mr. Redmond has got Ireland up a blind 
alley. He has paid a heavy .price to 
Mr. Asquith for goods which that 
statesman is unable to deliver. Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor. Mr. Joseph Devlin and 
other brilliant Home Rulers were still 
on tour, predicting the establishment of 
an Irish parliament in Dublin before 
the new year ends, when the great 
English constituency of Reading, safely 
Liberal in five successive elections, 
went over to the opposition in an al- 
most unprecedented political overturn. 
The successful candidate had placed 
the Home Rule issue to the fore at 
eery stage of the furious campaign. 
He takes the seat vacated by the eleva- 
tion of Sir Rufus Isaacs, of Marconi 
scandal fame, to the post of Lord Chief 
Justice. "I ask you," said Captain 
Leslie Wilson, the unionist candidate, 
in every speech, "to give a decisive vote 
against the Home Rule bill." How un- 
«asy the Prime Minister was at the 
prospect is demonstrated to the Union- 



ist London Times by the efforts of such 
Liberal organs as the Manchester 
Guardian and the London Westminster 
Gazette to make it appear that the 
Irish question was subordinated at 
Reading to the Marconi affair, involv- 
ing the present Lord Chief Justice in 
one of the greatest political scandals in 
English politics. The supreme martyr 
of the Liberal defeat to the London 
Telegraph is Mr. John Redmond. 
Roman Catholic Ireland begins to 
tremble for Home Rule. There have 
been defeats at by-elections in recent 
months, but none other that discon- 
certed Mr. Asquith so completely, un- 
less the Unionist organs deceive them- 



How Prime Minister 
Asquilh Would Meet 
His Irish Crisis. 

IF THE Prime Minister can have his 
way, the Home Rule bill will be put 
on the statute book in short order 
and parliament will be dissolved imme- 
diately. Such is the policy according 
to the well-informed London Tele- 
graph. It is "silly," according to 
Augustine Birrell, who advises the Lib- 
eral ministry on such points, to think of 
a general election before Ireland is 
given her Dublin parliament. Yet the 
Prime Minister is thinking of just that, 
observes the London Mail, and the Dub- 
lin Independent, eager for Home Rule, 
fears the pressure upon Mr. Asquith 
just now. He had high hopes regard- 
ing those sweeping proposals for land 
reform just formulated by Mr. Lloyd 
George in a desperate effort, as the 
London Times deems it, to divert the 
minds of the English from Home Rule 
and from Ulster. This is merely the 
view of what to Lloyd George himself 
is "the landlord press" — the London 
Post, and the London Telegraph, among 
others. The new ministry of land, the 
breaking up of great territorial estates, 
the adoption of something more or less 
like a single tax — all features of the 
scheme commend themselves to the 
London Chronicle and the London 
News. They predict the subsidence of 
the Irish crisis as unreal compared 
with the economic importance of the 
agrarian revolution undertaken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But he is 
simply using "the cottage question" be- 
cause his hour of reckoning is at hand, 
sneers the London Telegraph. "A 
spectacular display of good intentions 
towards agriculture has long been 
recognized as the electioneering ex- 
pedient which ministers were holding in 
reserve against such a situation as 
confronts them now." 



Religious Issues Compli- 
cate the Dublin Strike. 

DUBLIN has practically com- 
pleted the third month of her 
great strike, with Mr. James 
Larkin, the agitator, at odds with the 
Roman Catholic priests. The issue be- 



tween them reached the breaking point 
when he involved himself in efforts to 
send children from Catholic Dublin 
to Protestant Belfast. A crowd of 
Hibernians, headed by several priests, 
surrounded the children and their es- 
cort and kept them from the train. 
The effect has been favorable to the 
strikers. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
despite the persistent refusal of the em- 
ployers to hire any one connected with 
Mr. Larkin's combination of the un- 
skilled, has besought the capitalists to 
waive at least their refusal of a con- 
ference. James Larkin himself, the 
son of a Fenian but born in England, 
has been organizing proletarians from 
Belfast to Cork for the last five years. 
He claims to have a divine mission to 
make men and women discontented. 
His activities in Dublin brought on a 
street-railway strike, then a dock strike, 
then a factory strike. The Dublin 
papers denounce him as a syndicalist, 
a socialist, an anarchist and an atheist 
Even the trade-union press has no use 
for this man who has just been freed 
from a jail, The Toiler (Dublin) deem- 
ing him irresponsible. The interfer- 
ence of the priests with the trip of 
the strikers' children to Belfast, how- 
ever, has incensed the men of Ulster 
and lighted afresh the fires of Dro- 
gheda. 



The Rival Races in Ire- 
land Dividing England. 

BEHIND the report of a com- 
promise on Home Rule, the Sinn 
Feiners suspect the conciliatory 
tendencies of Mr. John Redmond. 
Ulster would have been "excepted" 
with his consent, surmises the London 
Spectator, but for the determination 
of his lieutenant, Mr. Joseph Devlin. 
It may be that Prime Minister Asquith 
shrinks from the task of suppressing a 
sanguinary insurrection in the north 
of Ireland. His only alternative is the 
suppression of a sanguinary insurrec- 
tion on a larger scale in the south of 
Ireland. This dilemma has, it seems, 
actually been "put up to" the head of 
his Majesty's government. Mr. John 
Redmond has intimated that he begins 
to find the task of holding patriotic 
Ireland like a hound in leash somewhat 
of a strain. Ulster in the capacity of 
a "bluff" amused Dublin, but an Ulster 
taken seriously rouses the fighting blood 
of the Hibernians. Thus does it be- 
come more and more certain, as the 
London Post confesses, that Ireland 
is the home of two races, distinct, op- 
posed, implacable in their mutual hos- 
tility. The situation tends rapidly to 
get out of hand. Cool observers in the 
London Times refer anxiously to the 
accident that may precipitate a tragedy 
at any moment. L T lster, primed for civil 
war, would be a small affair compared 
with Dublin realizing that she had been 
dished. The first victim, savs our con- 
temporary, would be John Redmond. 
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HENNESSY, THE STAR PERFORMER IN THE 
ANTI-TAMMANY CAMPAIGN 



W F YOU are interested in the fate 
|| of Tammany Hall, you should be 
I interested in the story of John 
I A. Hennessy. For Henncssy is 
the man who, almost overnight, 
changed the betting odds from 5 to 4 
in favor of McCall to 2 to 1 (and later 
4 to 1) in favor of Mitchel in New 
York's mayoralty election last month. 
Henncssy was the man who "got down 
to brass tacks" in his attacks upon 
Tammany. Sulzer gyrated and orated 
and dealt in glittering generalities. 
But Hennessy particularized, naming 
names, giving dates, specifying sums. 
He was a Catling gun. revolving on a 
pivot, and raking the whole Tammany 
field of operations from Brooklyn to 
Buffalo. None of his cartridges were 



blank, and there was no Maxim silencer 
to deaden the noise of the explosions. 
Everybody in New York City knows 
that the most sweeping defeat Tam- 
many Hall has ever sustained and 
which may even result in its dissolu- 
tion was due to two events — the death 
of Gaynor and the advent upon the 
scene of a man practically unknown — 
John A. Henncssy. 

Henncssy s work did not end on 
Election Day. His facts and figures 
were not the sort that evaporate when 
the campaign is over. The district 
attorney. Whitman, has already started 
a Crand Jury investigation, and Gov- 
ernor Glynn is looking for a man to 
resume the graft inquiries suddenly 
suppressed by the legislature when Sul- 




A WEI.I. IMSCflSID MAN <>l I'K.U K 
Jiilin Aloysius Hennessy was namet! after twit saint* anil hr is a mrmhrr of the attvinory 
council of tit* American Peace Society. Hut when he H i ll ed Oat his ami-Tammany campaign, 
lie looked like a comhinati-in of huzi-saw. bullilog anit 1 tailing gun. In a few Iniur* he 
• hniscil the betting "J'l» from J lo 4 in favor of Met all to 1 to 1 in favor of Mitchel. 



zer was impeached. Hennessy is sup- 
plying the material for both invest i- 
gations. Something as historic as the 
jailing of Tweed mav yet grow out of 
it all. 

Hennessy — don't be surprised ! — is an 
Irishman, a red-headed Irishman at 
that. He was born 54 years ago in 
Waterford. Ireland, but came to this 
country before he was of age. His 
father, John C, soon became city editor 
of the X. Y. Times, and John Aloysius 
himself came to the assistance of the 
same paper as an office boy. Then he 
became a cub reporter on The Mad and 
Express. He made good and in the 
course of a few years found himself at 
the city editor's desk on the Press. 
When the last-named paper was sold 
to Frank A. Munsey. several years ago, 
John A. Henncssy had become its 
managing editor. He remained in that 
position after the sale, hut he didn't 
remain long. Munsey had an idea 
about every five minutes, and called 
Hennessy up on the telephone to tell 
him what to do about it. Being red- 
headed and lacking the invincibly placid 
nature of Bob Davis. Hennessy became 
restive. One day he informed his staff 
that he was quitting. Every man and 
boy of them, we arc told, reached for 
his hat and coat to quit with him. He 
dissuaded them from such a course, but 
he was deeply touched by their exhibi- 
tion of personal loyalty. 

Before this, however, Hennessy had 
been active in politics in Brooklyn. He 
helped smash the McLaughlin machine. 
He helped put Gaynor on the bench and 
send John Y. McKane to prison. He 
was elected to the Assembly two or 
three times and organized a group of 
progressive Democrats who defeated 
the insurance lobbyists long before the 
Hughes investigation began. He got 
himself arrested, with fifteen other as- 
semblymen, by the sergcant-at-arms for 
his over-zealous pugnacity in a good 
cause. It was at this time he and 
Sulzer first met, and Hennessy came 
to be known then as "Sulzcr's mentor." 
But the McCarren machine, which suc- 
ceeded the McLaughlin machine in 
Brooklyn, ended Hcnncssy's official ca- 
reer, and he returned to journalism. 

Since severing his relations with 
Munsey, Hennessy has had his hands 
full. Mayor Gaynor at once made him 
chairman of a commission to investi- 
gate The City Record, New York's 
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municipal paper. When he had cleaned 
out a few Augean stables there, Gov- 
ernor Sulzer called him to Albany to 
probe into the records of the state 
architect, the highway department, and 
the barge canal contracts. The ma- 
terial he acquired in these investiga- 
tions is the material he used so effect- 
ively in the recent campaign. It cost 
Hennessy $1,800 of his own savings to 
acquire it. When his probe began to 
reach the Tammany contractors, the 
legislature withheld any further appro- 
priations. That didn't stop this red- 
headed Irishman. He raised ten or 



twelve thousand dollars from private 
sources and added to it from his 
own bank account. That information 
reaches the public not from Hennessy 
himself but from his friend. Henry L. 
Stoddard, editor of the N*. V. Evening 
Mail. Hennessy rendered great service 
to Sulzer in his impeachment fight : but 
before it was over, he confided to 
Quinn. editor of the Daily Xcu-s, his 
disgust with Sulzer, who. he said, 
couldn't tell the truth. "Sulzer." he 
said, "is absolutely crazy, and if they 
don't put him out they will have to 
establish a regency." 



Hennessy is of medium height and 
stocky build. He was educated in the 
Union schools of Ireland, in Maynooth 
College, and in the law school of the 
New York University. He was pic- 
tured during the campaign as an Irish 
terrier, but that, he says, gives a false 
impression. An Irish terrier wants to 
scrap all the time, and Hennessy de- 
clares himself a man of peace. He is 
even a member of the advisory board 
of the American Peace Society. Fi- 
nally, he disclaims any desire for office 
and asserts that he will not accept one 
if it is offered to him. 



MURPHY, THE TERRIBLE OGRE OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 



IN POLITICS men are apt to re- 
vert to the style of the fairy 
books and dramatize virtue* and 
vice in the form of individuals. 
We are sometimes short on po- 
litical heroes who embody all the vir- 
tues, but we arc seldom short on polit- 
ical ogres who embody all the vices. 
Back as far as the memory of living 
men reaches, Tammany Hall has fur- 
nished the favorite specimen of ogre 
found in the country. Other ogres 
might fail us in time of need by shame- 
lessly displaying some redeeming qual- 
ities, especially after an election : but 
we have always fallen back upon the 
big chief of Tammany Hall, whoever 
he might be. with unshaken faith in his 
diabolical wickedness. He is the real 
monster who never grows good. And 
of all the Tammany ogres, none other 
since the days of Tweed has filled the 
role so well as Murphy has filled it. 
Croker took the part pretty well, but 
he was too good-looking a man. in spite 
of the bulldog qualities in his face, to 
inspire the due amount of horror. But 
Murphy is not good-looking. His out- 
standing ears, his thick lips, his dull, 
unrevcaling eyes, his large chops, assist 
the imagination. One may easily read 
into his rather formless features what- 
ever one's fancy dictates. Yet. as a 
matter of fact, according to Robert 
Adamson. manager of the fusion forces, 
Murphy is fifty per cent, better than 
Croker was. Not Murphy but the Tam- 
many system, says Adamson. is the real 
peril to good government. 

No other man in America is so much 
talked about and so little known. 
None other has had thrown at his head 
so many charges with so few specifica- 
tions. For more than ten years he has 
been the Tammany chief and never 
until now has there been talk of hav- 
ing him indicted. Hennessy is the 
first man to make his charges specific, 
and if they are proved in a court of 
law, Mr. Murphy may soon find the 
climate disagreeing with him. The 
offense with which he is charged — re- 



ceiving campaign contributions and 
not accounting for them — is now a 
criminal offense in New York State, 
made so by a law passed only two 
years ago. 

What was the early life of Charles 
Francis Murphy? Very little seems to 
be known by the newspaper and maga- 
zine biographers. He used to drive a 
street-car in the streets of New York, 
it is said. His two brothers, John and 
William, ran a saloon at one time, and 
rumor has it that Charles, the younger 
brother, tended bar. But no one speaks 
with assurance as to his early activi- 
ties." "Who's Who In America" gives 
to his career just five and one-half 
lines. He was born in New York City 



fifty-five years ago. He was educated 
at the public schools. Being Irish, the 
three Murphy boys were all Tammany 
adherents before they could vote, in 
those early days when Tammany Hall 
was a sort of Irish clan. William was 
a Tammany leader when Charles was 
still in knickerbockers. By a natural 
process Charles developed into an 
office-holder, becoming commissioner 
of docks and ferries. As far back as 
1892, when he was but 34 years old, 
he became chairman of the Tammany 
Hall Democracy, Croker then being 
chief. When Croker stepped out in 
1902, Lewis Nixon went in to make a 
new Tammany, but gave up in despair 
after a few months. A triumvirate 
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was selected to govern, of which 
Murphy was a member. "Two-spot." 
"Joke." and "Sport," Devery derisively 
called the three men. Murphy was 
"Sport," and in a few more months his 
ability to keep his mouth shut and his 
success in not making personal enemies 
.secured him the undisputed chieftain- 
ship. The truth is Tammany was all 
at sea as to a leader. No man seemed 
to have the qualifications, and after 
waiting as long as they dared, the 
braves rallied around Murphy for his 
negative virtues. He was not elected. 
Xo one is ever elected chief of the 
Tammany tribe. Croker once ex- 
plained the process as follows: "A 
leader in Tammany is not made. He is 
like Topsy— he just grows. It is this 
way: the district leaders come to re 
gard one of their number as most com- 
petent to lead and naturally they defer 
to him. The executive committee does 
not select any one. It may select an 
assistant for a leader, ami he may de- 
velop into a leader, but there is no 
actual election of a leader." 

For ten years Murphy has reigned 
with a fair degree of success. He was 
wary. He did not pick out typical 
Tammany men for his leading candi- 
dates. After a hard struggle, he ex- 
tended his power to Brooklyn. He 
extended it to the state organization. 
He won elections, but he had to 
nominate men he could not control in 
order to win them. He nominated 
1 learst for governor, a man whom he 
hated. He nominated Dix, who was 
not a Tammany man. and Sulzer. who 
was. but whom he could not control. 
He elected McClellan and Gaynor to 
the mayoralty and they both kicked 
over the traces. When he picked 
McCall for mayor this year, a reliable 
Tammany man. everything indicated 
his election. The sudden death of 
Gaynor. a little later, and the tre- 
mendous crash attending Sulzer's im- 
peachment upset all calculations. No 
Tammany leader since Tweed has 
faced such a debacle as Murphy now 



faces. He has lost nearly everything 
and lost it not for two but for four 
long years. W ith four lean years just 
behind him and four more lean years 
just ahead of him, the situation looks 
more desperate not only for him as 
leader but for the very existence of 
Tammany Hall than ever before since 
the famous organization was formed. 
He has lost control of the state gov- 
ernment, and the Democratic President 
is picking out his enemies for federal 
r.ffices. Franklin P. Roosevelt, leader 
of the anti-Tammany Democrats in the 
legislature, has been given a higlr'post 
in the federal government. McAdoo is- 
secretary of the treasury. John Pur- 
roy Mitchel was selected for collector 
of the port. There never was such a 
chance to give the tiger his death-blow 
as there is to-day. 

Still Murphy sits silent and sphinx- 
like. Still he whispers and nods. "Of 
all leaders in political organization life." 
says one writer, "he talks the least and 
listens the most." He listens but he 
does not comment. He has few inti- 
mates^ — not more than half a dozen 
men, perhaps, to whom he will talk 
without reserve. A writer in the Chi- 
cago Tribune gives us this description: 

"Murphy has a big desk at Tammany 
Hall— a big, impressive desk— upon which 
he leans, but does not write. He does not 
believe in writing. During a campaign he 
is there :very day. One by one his or- 
ganization leaders arc admitted and in- 
vited to sit in the chair drawn close to 
that of the boss. Then ihc two of them 
put their heads together— ear to lip and 
lip to ear— and whisper. Tammany is 
probably the greatest organization of the 
most expressive nodders in politics. Like- 
wise one of the most expensive. A nod 
from Murphy— and kingdoms fall. Dur- 
ing these conferences he never takes a 
note. Whatever goes into his head stays 
there. Perhaps forever and aye. Per- 
haps for only so long as it will take him 
to pass it on to the proper divisional aid." 

Most of his followers must see him, 
if at all, at Tammany Hall. A chosen 



few, however, see him at Delmonico's, 
where he has a private room and a 
private table. He has a town home at 
305 East Seventeenth street, a country 
estate at Good Grounds, private rooms 
at the Oakland golf course, a room at 
the Shinnccock golf course, and he 
takes time pretty regularly each year 
to go to Atlantic City and to Hot 
Springs. 

F.verywhcre he goes he carries his 
privacy and reticence with him. Even 
to a state convention Murphy goes in 
a private car surrounded by a few 
of his henchmen, and when at the 
convention he remains invisible to all 
but a few in his hotel apartment. "Sel- 
dom does he show himself in public. 
Now and then he may be seen for a 
moment or two in the lobby of the 
hotel, but usually when he leaves his 
room it is to go to some quiet, secluded 
eating place where he may be sur- 
rounded by his friends and where, un- 
watched by the curious, they may get 
their heads as close together as the size 
of the table and the assembled food 
permits, and there settle the hash of 
the people as well as that of the pro- 
prietor." 

Where does he get his money? 
Bourkc Cochran, who was for years 
an insider in Tammany Hall, declares 
that Murphy has amassed a private 
fortune of $15,000,000. Says Cochran : 
"Sulzer merely made the great mistake 
of supposing that his nomination en- 
titled him to prey as the inside circle 
of select bosses always has preyed. 
Now I know that for every campaign 
a fund large enough to run six cam- 
paigns has been raised, and that this 
fund has largely gone by secret chan- 
nels to swell the $15,000,000 of Mr. 
Murphy's private fortune." 

We shall probably know more about 
Mr. Murphy's sources of income in the 
near future. Mr. Hennessy's charges 
and specifications are in the hands of 
District Attorney Whitman, and a spe- 
cial panel has been ordered for a Grand 
Jury. 



ALFONSO COSTA: THE MOST EXECRATED 
RULER IN EUROPE 



DESPITE that unexpected 
failure to blow Premier 
Costa of Portugal to pieces, 
which is a source of such 
chagrin to the royalists of 
Europe, there seems little doubt that 
the great republican's life is in dire 
peril. The female members of his 
household would not. at last accounts, 
let him out of their sight. He drinks 
nothing unless it is first tasted by one 
of his nieces. When he goes to bed 
the room is searched for bombs. Even 
the linen of the household is no longer 
sent to the laundry, lest one of the 



doctor's shirts be returned with a 
deadly coat of some subtle poison on 
the bosom. 

Never was mortal more serene than 
Costa as he dedicates himself to liberty 
in the shadow of death, we read in the 
Lisbon Mundo, his own inspired or- 
gan, altho the less friendly London 
Post pictures the man trembling be- 
hind the lines of bayonets between him 
and the vengeance of mankind. His 
eyes — furtive and cruel, according to 
the British daily, but frank and benev- 
olent in the character sketch of the 
Portuguese paper — wear themselves 



out nightly over fresh decrees for the 
extension of his country's liberty. 
What is left of his hair grows whiter 
visibly with every fresh attempt to slay 
him, notes the monarchical Gaulois 
(Paris). He is thinner than he was. 
The scholarly stoop of the shoulders is 
accentuated The mouth quivers when 
the dictator is striving most to conceal 
his agitation. For a man in his prime, 
he walks slowly, tottcringly. The ex- 
pression of the typically Latin face is 
stern, almost forbidding. The old 
smile is gone. 
The brain of Costa is as keen as ever, 
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perhaps more subtle. In assert- 
ing so much, the Independance 
Beige (Brussels) adds that the 
premier of Portugal is one of 
the very clever men of this age. 
Destiny has pent him up in a 
parish, but he has the genius to 
rule a world. Few men have 
his intimate knowledge of the 
sciences, his insight into hu- 
man character, his brilliance in 
speech. He took charge of an 
invalid republic when it seemed 
doomed and he has foiled roy- 
alists who were rich when he 
could not pay his own troops. 
In a land of illiterates he has 
set a school system on its 
feet. His sway over a fussy 
and talkative parliament has 
been absolute. He is to-day 
the most execrated of mankind, 
no doubt, but that circumstance 
is the royalist tribute to his 
personality, his efficiency. He 
has exemplified the will to rule 
by striking terror into the foes 
of the republic. The Church is 
against him, the powers distrust 
him, high finance will not rec- 




THE PORTUGUESE FREETHINKER WHOM THE 
ROYALISTS CALL A MONSTER 

Doctor Alfonso Cntia. Prim* Minister of the republic ki 
up when Don Carlo* wit slain, is • hero to hi* friends, 1 man 
of sorrows and of virtue, but he i« accused of cruelty to aged 
nuna and of planning a wholesale raaasacrc in Lisbon. 



by gross allusions to the mys- 
tery of the immaculate con- 
ception. His talk has been 
described as a string of blas- 
phemies. The sight of a priest, 
we read in one or two mon- 
archical pamphlets, makes Costa 
froth at the mouth. These im- 
pressions of the man, according 
to the Socialist Avanti of Rome, 
and the radical Chronicle of 
London, are caricatures. He is 
neither bloody nor blasphemous 
and there are lines in the Lusiad 
which he can not read without 
tears. His love for children is 
conspicuous, as the boys and 
girls of the Lisbon schools can 
attest. He led a crusade against 
child labor at a time when under 
the monarchy powerful vested 
interests threatened him with a 
loss of his livelihood. His fa- 
vorite reading, it is added, in- 
cludes the book of Job, Doctor 
Costa having a remarkable fam- 
iliarity with the text of the 
Scriptures. 

Only the exemplary patience 
of a Costa could contend, savs 



ognize him, and conspiracy plans one clerical press of Europe as an atheist, the Italian Socialist daily, with the 
attempt after another upon his life. He denying God and worshipping reason turbulence of the men he manages, 
makes the most daring Socialistic ex- in the French revolutionary manner, it There is Doctor Jose 1 d'Almeida, for 
periments. He defies his own followers seems from the Belgian daily just instance, the passionate, the impulsive, 
to unhorse him. He lives in a chronic named that he believes in a supreme the eloquent, another right-hand man 
financial and political crisis. He gets being. Like so many of the revolu- of the Premier's. He, like Camacho, 
on in spite of everything. The triumph, tionists in Lisbon, he has read Comtc is a pillar of republican radicalism, 
we read, is one of personality alone. with admiration. He has the modern and he, like Camacho again, is for war 
The foundation of Costa's character, mind, going in for eugenics, disarma- to the hilt against reaction, for death 
says the French daily, is its decision, ment and political equality of the to priests, for the immediate emaneipa- 
He has the precious gift of knowing sexes. His scientific interests keep tion of Portuguese everywhere and a 
not only what to do but when to do him still in his laboratory, where he redistribution of wealth. Camacho is 
it The adamantine firmness of his loves to make experiments with agar the champion of the workingman. Re- 
determination goes with a softness of preparations and with stained bacteria, tween them, they keep the executive, 
speech, a sweetness of manner and a His knowledge of medicine is vouched the legislature and the judiciary, in a 
readiness to listen which impart to this for as wide and practical. He has the turmoil, they organize strikes and they 
man of iron many of the aspects of a professional unction of the Latin make wholesale arrests of the enemies 
dressed doll. He has the neatness medical man and the catlike tread of of liberty. Each time a fresh attempt 
and newness of look of a dressed doll one used to the sick-room. He has is made upon the life of Costa, the pair 
with his well-brushed boots, his im- the Portuguese head, finely rounded, of publicists order more death warrants 
peccable linen and the American with the romantic dark eye and poet- for political prisoners. There are hasty 
crease in his trowsers. How different ical melancholy of expression due to interventions by the Spanish minister, 
that right-hand man of his. Doctor the intimacy of former contact with the French minister, the British minis- 
Brito Camacho — all republican leaders the Moors. Quick as are Costa's ter. At the crisis of the negotiations, 
in Portugal are doctors — so careless of gestures, they are always perfectly a royalist bomb explodes under the floor 
dress, so brusque in speech, so averse graceful, even aristocratic. He takes again. 

to society! Costa is politeness itself, pains to conceal that through one of Now, we read in the Avanti, Costa 
his most cutting sarcasm being ex- his grandfathers he is a descendant is most himself. Extracting a splinter 
pressed in terms of a very polished of a court-favorite under King John, from his cheek, he urges his followers, 
courtesy. His readiness at retort, by Costa is most anxious to be deemed as they stream in, to retain their pres- 
which he saves difficult situations, is self-made and plebeian. He is a trifle ence of mind for the sake of the re- 
deemed miraculous. When his kitchen vain of his rise to greatness under public. If he is injured enough to be 
blew up one day as a result of fresh difficulties. forced to bed. he ponders matters of 
royalist attentions, he remarked to the All the intimates of Costa deny the high policy and relieves the monotony 
guest in the dining room: "I have es- "blood lust." the sanguinary moods, with the writings of the sublime think- 
caped another attack of indigestion." the love of cruelty of which so much ers. His phi losoph ical resignation to 
His stomach is not strong. That is is made in the London Post and other circumstances, his high courage in the 
why he lives so much on fruit. But conservative European dailies. They face of death, his noble scorn of the 
his self-control is perfect. The last paint him as a monster, lurking for reactionary and the tyrant and his dis- 
time he was poisoned he superintended the well-born, inventing tortures for interested devotion to the Socialistic 
the working of the stomach pump men and women of noble birth in ideal thrill our anticlerical contem- 
chccrfully. dungeons. He is accused of turning porary, which, nevertheless, is suspi- 
Altho Costa is denounced in the Roman Catholic faith into a mockery cious of his politeness to the Portu- 
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gucse bishops. At the risk of his own 
life, when he had a high fever, Costa, 
wounded, got up from his bed when last 
the royalists under arms invaded the 
soil of the republic. Even then, the 
daily from which wc copy these 
details must remind us, the spirit of 
Costa made the episode imperishable. 
"Why." asked Scnhor Jose, "is the pre- 
tender risking his life here in this fash- 
ion?" "If he stayed in Spain any 
longer." replied Doctor Costa, "he'd 
have to get married." Whether the 
Portuguese statesman actually says the 
witty things put into his mouth or not, 
observes our authority, those who hear 
him talk agree that he has cleverness 
enough for a playwright. In his early 
days he picked up a precarious liveli- 
hood by writing for the flash gazettes. 
The republican manifestoes reflect, we 
arc asked to believe, the qualities of a 
florid but effective rhetoric for which 
he is famed. 

The fundamental defect in Costa, at 
cording to a writer in the London 
Times, is his extremism. He has the 



mind that can not compromize. He is 
surrounded by a handful of doctri- 
naires, a set of tierce radicals, who 
think themselves divinely appointed to 
usher in an era of universal happiness 
on earth. These men have made a 
cipher of the kindly Senhor Arriaga, 
their puppet president. When he was 
at the point of death recently, they left 
him inadequately fed in a badly venti- 
lated dining hall of the palace, to die or 
get well, as he pleased. Costa, with 
grave face, signs decrees for the con- 
fiscation of church lands, for the re- 
demption of the national debt with 
waste paper. If he took himself too 
seriously, the assassin, hired by the se- 
cret society now in power, would stab 
him to the heart. The efforts to slay 
Costa, it is hinted, arc not all royalist. 
The Carbonarios sent him a floral 
wreath on his last birthday. The wires 
were an ingenious bomb. Costa was 
too subtle to handle the gift, too subtle 
to avow his suspicions when it exploded 
on the dining-room table. His admirers 
in Oporto were so indignant at the 



trick that they set up a life-size statue 
of the Premier in Oporto made of sil- 
ver. He is given a calm attitude on 
a pediment from which the three free- 
doms — of conscience, of speech and of 
the press— stretch forth hands of ap- 
peal to their savior. 

Dotn Manoel. meanwhile, is held re- 
sponsible by the Lisbon Mundo for the 
impression that Costa is a fiend in hu- 
man shape. The royalists have a press 
agent in every large capital whose busi- 
ness it is. apparently, to describe the 
premier of Portugal upon the model of 
Suetonius sketching a Caesar. Costa 
is denounced now as a cold and cruel 
executioner, like Robespierre, again as 
a fierce fanatic, like Danton or Marat. 
He is painted against a background of 
ensanguined streets through which 
maidens are dragged from aged par- 
ents' arms. He is said to enrich him- 
self constantly from the spoil of patri- 
cian estates. The world is warned to 
beware of the voice of slander by the 
Mundo, to which Costa is all that 
Brutus was to Plutarch. 



MR. SMITH: THE MAN OF THE HOUR IN 
ENGLAND'S POLITICAL CRISIS 



NOBODY in England took the 
civil war in L'lstcr too seri- 
ously until Mr. Smith an- 
nounced that he would fly 
to arms with Sir Edward 
Carson. The situation thereupon, as 
the London Spectator observes, changed 
over night. All that had looked theat- 
rical at Belfast grew real. Even the 
liberal London dailies, finding Mr. 
Smith serious on the subject of L'lstcr. 
ceased to take her as a jest. To all of 
them, nevertheless. Mr. Smith embodies 
what they loath— the England of aris- 
tocracy and privilege, of territorial 
magnates and superior birth. They 
sneer at Mr. Smith as one left over 
from the early Victorian period — an 
English gentleman who goes most regu- 
larly to church, who sits in parliament 
through the family influence, who holds 
Ins Oxford degree because it is so 
proper, and who dines regularly with 
loyalty itself because his social position 
is so good, Mr. Smith is the spoiled 
child i>f a caste system that must be 
swept away by Mr. Lloyd Ccorge. 

How differently one sees Mr. Smith 
through the medium of that London 
Post to which he is the hope and pride 
ot the English aristocracy, or that Lon- 
don Times which hails him as the man 
of the hour in a great crisis' The wis- 
dom <>f a Burke, the eloquence of a 
< .'.'.ilMoiie. the popularity of a Lord 
Randolph Churchill, are all his. The 
one political leader in the Commons 
whom Lloyd tieorgc dreads is Mr. 
Smith. Mr Smith, moreover, is shak- 
ing the hold of Mr, Rams.-iy Macdoiiald 



upon the working classes and robbing 
Augustine Birrell of his fame as 
the wittiest speaker in the Commons. 
Amazing tho it is to the London Nacs 
that so ordinary an individual as Mr. 
Smith should l>e the most conspicuous 
figure in politics for the moment, the 
London Mail can not comprehend why 
so compelling a genius as his was not 
recognized before. 

He received at his baptism the names 
of Frederick Edwin, but he is always 
referred to as "F. E. Smith." He is 
forty and has been in the Commons 
seven years. He is an Oxford Don and 
a barrister, with a wife and two young 
children. He is an authority on the lit- 
erature of (Greece and Rome and an ex- 
pert in international law. The family 
is an old one and rich. This exhausts 
the life of Mr. Smith in the reference- 
hook sense of it. and. as the London 
Telegraph remarks, suggests anything 
but a brilliant person. "Brilliant." wc 
read in the London World, however, is 
the epithet universally applied to Mr. 
Smith, altho often in a bad sense. He 
aches, they say, to shine, to reveal the 
felicity and freshness of his epigrams 
and the incomparable grace of his ges- 
tures while making a speech. The es- 
sential characteristic of Mr. Smith to 
his admirers is in the combination he 
embodies of the fire and passion of 
Lloyd George, the brilliance of Mr. 
Asquith and the subtlety of Halfour, 
with the sound common sense of the 
ordinary man. This is the trait which 
lifts Mr. Smith inevitably to the leader- 
ship of the Conservative I'nionist party 



and leads him to the highest political 
honor of all. He is. again, candidly 
opposed to the spirit of the politics now- 
uppermost. The throne, the lords, the 
landed peerage, are precious to him and 
he says so to the vast audiences of 
workingmcn whom he loves to set 
laughing.and cheering by turns. He is 
Tory to the core. 

Another of his charms is that he 
looks so much younger than he is. In- 
deed, laments the London World, Mr. 
Smith compromized himself when he 
came first into the Commons by having 
his hair so well brushed and his finger- 
nails so well manicured. He hrought 
from Oxford many a pretty mannerism 
of speech, many a classical quotation 
and epigrams so original that he was 
set down as a humbug. He made mat- 
ters worse by readable comments on 
great poets in the French manner and 
by an impeccable courtesy to his op- 
ponent?. In a word, we read, he be- 
haved as would some upstart Liberal 
like Asquith or Birrell. anxious to 
prove that he is a scholar and a gen- 
tleman. Bounders and blackguards 
must edit Creek plays when they get 
into parliament, for the sake of the in- 
tellectual respectability of that sort of 
thing. A well-born English gentleman 
like Mr. Smith need not be dazzling. 
For want of a little good advice on 
this point, Mr. Balfour at first failed, 
lie went in for philosophy, like Hal- 
dane, another upstart. He wrote about 
Samuel Johnson, thus placing himself 
on a level with Morlcy. 

Mr. Smith had too much intelligence 
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Till-: KNf.l.lSH I'OI.ITK IAN WHO TAN NOT HIDE HIS i:K I LLIAMCf 



So ingrained is the conservative prejudice against shining ability that V. K. Smith, the best 
uiatur on the opposition side in the Commons, was passed over in favor of the commonplace 
Bonar Ijiw when a Iradet was chosen. Now Mr. Smith, whose face here meets the eye, is 
the man of the hour in English |kjIiiics. 



to be too clever. He made no more 
speeches like that famous maiden effort 
of his, which contained allusions to 
history, to philosophy, to the ancients. 
"The question remained." says the Lon- 
don World, "whether the new member 
was more than a brilliant dilettante, a 
sort of Arthur Balfour with more 
sparkle and less character." He was 
actually advised to turn to the Liberal 
side, where his versatility, his fancy, 
his fluency, belonged. Three weary 
years of obscuration went by. Mr. 
Smith eschewed epigram. He was not 
once eloquent. He ceased to read the 
masterpieces. He became capable of 
staring blankly when Plato was men- 
tioned in his presence and he evoked 
derisive laughter in the Liberal ranks 
by pretending to have forgotten his 
Latin. His position was so improved 
by the time it devolved upon the Con- 
servatives to select a leader of the op- 
position that he narrowly missed the 
prize. In the end it went to Mr. Bonar 
Law, who has the necessary lack of 
imagination and the indispensable free- 
dom from any taint of brilliance. 

Undaunted by failure, Mr. Smith, ob- 
serves our student of him, strove more 
unflaggingly than ever to become the 
average Englishman. He produced re- 
ports on the condition of the working 
classes that seem insufferably statistical. 
He talked to the Commons about Lon- 
dnn port duties and Egyptian cotton. 
He insisted that he has a plain, blunt 
mind and that the Prime Minister is 
above his comprehension. By the time 
Mr. Smith began to impress himself 
upon the public as heavy anil im|K>rtnnt, 
he floundered into the indiscretion of a 
sarcasm at Lloyd George's expense that 
set the house in a roar or relieved him- 
self of a speech at Liverpool that re- 
called the sublimity of his Oxford days. 
The difficulty is that Mr. Smith can not 
be dull. He is not an average man. 
He should throw off the mask and be 
himself. He is perpetually betraying 
his true nature in the gleam of humor 
with which his keen eye lights up, 
in the gay laughter with which he 
crushes some heckler. Destiny denied 
him the histrionic gift and he is too 
poor an actor to seem as dull as Bonar 
Law. 

He is accused of much addiction to 
the classics that he loves when he goes 
lo the country. Now and then he pays 
a clandestine visit to the dons at Ox- 
ford for a long talk on the philosophy 
of history. The necessity of conceal- 
ing these intellectual dissipations is 
held to be responsible for his activity 
with the automobile and his energy in 
drilling a force for home defense. He 
is not at all an outdoor person, appar- 
ently, and there is a touch of amateur- 
ishness about his golf. His fox hunt- 
ing is denounced as a bit of pretense 
for the sake of the effect upon the 
Conservative party. He keeps an ex- 
cellent table and entertains lavishly. 



The only really English trait in Mr. 
Smith is his incapacity to appreciate 
good music. He loves pageants and 
color, a trait exemplified in his neck- 
tics. 

Not being at all industrious, Mr. 
Smith deserves praise for the amount 
of committee work through which he 
toils, as the London World tells us. 
He has no staying power "He is a 
dangerous destructive critic but too 
volatile to carry things through." He 
has the intelligence to perceive the 
necessity for steady work but not the 
perseverance to accomplish it. Life's 
triumphs came too readily in his youth. 
He never formed the habits he tries so 
desperately to acquire in middle age. 
He wants to grow tip but he can not, 
and is so tremendously effective as a 
spoiled child of destiny that his ambi- 
tion to be anything else is tragical. 
The brilliant leader of a Stupid patty, 
Mr. Smith has already failed in politic*, 
according tO the Liberal press. The in- 
timacy of his friendship with Winston 
Churchill tends to compromize them 
l>oth. 

Had the Ulster crisis not become 
so acute, if Lloyd George were less 
menacing in his land campaign. Mr. 
Smith might not have become the man 
of the hour. The Conservatives bad 
gone in for dulness and common sense 
with Bonar I .aw. but that estimable 
gentleman seemed inadequate, lie was 
obliged more and more to enlist the 
qualities of Mr. Smith, who could in- 
tervene at the crucial moment in a de- 
bate with roars louder than those of 
Lloyd George, sarcasms more wither- 
ing thpn those of Birrcll. invective 



more excoriating than even Winston 
Churchill's. The idea that Mr. Smith 
was too brilliant had to l>e revised un- 
less the Conservatives were willing to 
see the peers stripped of their acres 
and Ireland surrendered to the Home 
Rulers. The past two months have 
witnessed a revival of the Mr. Smith 
of seven years since — lithe of aspect, 
rich in metaphor He hurled himself 
upon Ulster as if he were a tempest, 
tossing an arm to heaven in the O'Con- 
nell manner, says the London Mail, and 
summoning the Orangemen to arms. 
He returned to England and broke over 
the constituencies in tones of thunder, 
The easy self-indulgence of the Ox- 
ford days has been put aside like an 
old garment. Mr. Smith is up as early 
in the morning as is Lloyd George him- 
self. He affects the rose at his button- 
hole, the English morning coat and 
stick. He clings to the silk hat in a 
London somewhat Americanized as re- 
gards men's attire, and he is not afraid 
to wear spats. He accentuates his con- 
servatism in such details as gloves, we 
read, and his accent is very conspicu- 
ously English. He lifts his eyebrows 
and draws in his upper lip in the Dis- 
raeli manner. Mr. Smith is accused by 
all who would ln-little him as keeping 
the career of Disraeli ever in mind. 
When he is a little surer of himself he 
will exploit that fine wit of his and 
cease to prose. He is weary of hi* 
drahness. bis austerity. The tory clans 
dread all such brilliance as that of Mr. 
Smith; but they must take him for their 
leader unless, as the Liberal dailies in- 
sist, they want to go down before Lloyd 
George Mr. Smith is arriving loudly. 
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THE "SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE" UNLOCK THE 



IN the "Seven Keys to Baldpatc," 
a comedy based on a novel by the 
same name, by Earl Derr Biggers, 
George M. Cohan, prince of 
American entertainers, surpasses 
himself. He makes fun of himself and 
fun of his audience and, nevertheless, 
to borrow from the rich vocabulary of 
slang, "gets away with it." The first 
lesson that Professor Baker conveys to 
his pupils in the dramatic nursery of 
Harvard is the iron necessity of taking 
the audience into one's confidence. No 
playwright since the days of Aristo- 
phanes has disobeyed this rule, save to 
his own hurt. Cohan violates it not 
once but twice, and yet, so cleverly is 
his tale put together, so dexterous is his 
handling of his technique, that his bold 
departure from the fundamental rule 
of his craft is gloriously and hilariously 
vindicated. 

Baldpate is the loneliest spot on earth 
—a summer resort in winter. Quimby, 
the caretaker, and his good wife arrive 
at Baldpate Inn late at night, instruct- 
ed by a telegram from Mr. Bentley, the 
owner, to prepare a room for a guest. 
Through the drifting snow appears 
young Magcc, author of melodramatic 
thrillers such as "The Scarlet Satchel." 
"I'm here," he explains, "to write a 
story, a story of Baldpate Mountain, 
laid in this very hotel, perhaps in this 
identical room. I am to complete this 
task within twenty-four hours, starting 
at midnight to-night. That is the 
wager which has been made between 
Mr. Bentley and myself. He claimed 
it couldn't be done. I claimed it could. 
Five thousand dollars' worth of his 
sporting blood boiled and he dug for 
his fountain pen and his check-book." 
Bentley verifies Magee's statement by 
telephone. Quimby and wife shake 
their heads. They turn over the key 
to Baldpate — the only one in existence, 
so Quimby declares— to the young 
novelist. They tell him that no one has 
ever entered Baldpate in winter except 
once, several years ago. when a reform 
wave struck the neighboring city of 
Rcuton and a crooked politician hid his 
graft money in the safe that stands in 
the corner. The only person who lives 
within a mile is Peter the Hermit, a 
deranged misogynist who loves to 
frighten the people in the village be- 
low by playing at ghost of a night. 
After the departure of the Quimhys, 



GATES OF FUN 

Magec puts the key in his pocket, tries 
the lock, and hurries upstairs to his 
room. The sound of his typewriter 
is heard. The stage is darkened for 
ten seconds to indicate the passage of 
time. A short pause of absolute silence 
ensues, then a young man, sinister in 
appearance, but suruamcd Bland, is 
seen at the entrance to the Inn. He 
calmly unlocks the door and enters the 
room, rubbing his hands to get them 
warm. 

Bland. A log fire! Who the devil 
built that? {Thinks, snaps finger, then 
goes to phone and puts in plugs) 2875 
West. Hurry it along, sister. (Magee 
enters fiom room on balcony and stands 
listening.) Hello, is that you, Andy? 
This is Bland. . . . Yes. Baldpatc . . . 
yes, damn near frozen— Oh. awful! 
I thought you said Mayor Cargan would 
meet me here. . . . Xo, no, I can't stay 
here all night, I'd go mad. . . . Listen, 
I'll hide the money here in the safe 
and meet him at nine o'clock in the 
morning and turn it over to him 
then. . . . There isn't a chance in the 
world of anything happening. . . . The 
money's safer here than any spot on 
earth. ... Ill lock the safe as soon as 
I put the package in. . . . Mayor Cargan 
knows the combination. . . . My advice 
is to let it lay here a week. It's the 
last place they'll look for it. Besides, how 
could they get in ? My key to Baldpate is 
the only one in existence. (Magee, on 
balcony, takes out his key and looks at 
it.) They don't figure we'd take the 
chance after the other exposure. I tell 
you I know best. ... I'll be back in 
town by one o'clock. ... I've got the 
president's machine waiting at the foot of 
the mountain. . . . All right, goodby. 
(Hangs up receiver, takes out package 
of money from his pocket, looks a' it 
and around room, then goes to safe and 
deposits it therein. Magee starts slowly 
end stealthily downstairs. Bland closes 
the door of the safe, turns the handle and 
then comes down to fireplace, warming 
himself. As he turns his back to fire he 
comes face to face with Magee. Bland's 
hand goes to his pocket for gun.) 

Magee. (Cool and collected.) Good 
evening, or perhaps I should say good 
morning. 

Blank. (Keeping his hand on gun as 
he ooes slowly toward Magee.) Who arc 
you ? 

M xr.rr 1 was just about to put that 
question to you. 

FIlami. What arc yon doing here? 

M»ttc. I rather think I'm the one en- 
titled to an explanation. 



Bland. Did you follow me up that 
mountain ? 

Magee. Oh, no, I was here an hour 
ahead of you. 

Bland. How'd you get in here? 

Magee. (Points.) Through that door. 

Bland. You lie! There's only one- 
key to that door and I have it right here 
in my pocket. 

Magee. My dear sir. I was laboring 
under that same impression until a mo- 
ment ago, but as your key fits the lock, 
and my key fits the lock, there are evi- 
dently two keys to Baldpate instead of 
one. {Shows Bland key.) Sec? 

Bland. You mean to tell me that's » 
key to Baldpate? 

Magee. Yes. That's why I became so 
interested in your arrival here. I heard 
you telephone your friend just now and 
declare that your key was the only one 
in existence. (Laughs.) It sort of 
handed mc a taugh. 

Bland. You heard what I said over 
the telephone? 

Mac re. Every wold. 

Bland. {Pulls pistol.) You don't 
think you're going to live to tell it, do 
you? 

Magee. Have no fear on that score. 
I'm not a tattle tale, nor do I intend to 
pry into affairs that do not concern me. 
but I should like your answering me one 
question: where did you get your key to 
Baldpate? 

Bland. None of your damned busi- 
ness. I didn't come here to tell the story 
of my life. 

Magee. Well, you might at least 
that portion of it that has led you 
passing on a gentleman seeking seclusion. 

Bland. Trespassing, eh? Who's tres- 
passing, you or I ? 

Magee. My right here is indisputable. 

Bland. Who gave you that key? 

Magee. None of your damne 
If I remember rightly that's the 
you gave me. 

Bland. You've got a pretty good nerve' 
to talk like that with a gun in front of 
your face. 

Magee. Oh, that doesn't disturb me 
in the least. While I have never ex- 
perienced this sort of thing in real life 
before, I've written so much of this melo- 
dramatic stuff, and collected such splen- 
did royalties from it all, that it rather 
amuses me to discover that the so-called 
literary trash is the real thing, after all. 
You may not believe it. hut really, old 
chap, I've written you over and over 
again, (ljtughs heartily and slaps Bland 
on shoulder.) 

Bland, (Up close to Magee.) Say, I 
killed a man once for laughing at me. 

M ai.fs That's my line! I used it in 
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"The Lost Limousine." 400,000 copies. 
I'll bet you've read it. 

Bla.no. (Pointing gun.) If you don't 
tell me who you are and what you're do- 
ing here, I'll kill you dead as a door 
nail. Come on, I mean business, who are 
you ? 

Macee. Well, a name doesn't mean so 
much, so you may call me Mr. Smith. 

Bland. What are you? 

Macee. A writer of popular novels. 

Bland. What are you doing here? 

Magee. Trying to win a bet by com- 
pleting a story of Baldpatc in 24 hours. 
(Gels up.) A few more interruptions of 
this sort, however, and it's plain to be 
seen I'll pay the winner. (Goes close to 
Biand.) You can do me a big favor, 
old man, by leaving this place to myself 
for the night. I give you my word of 
honor that whatever I've seen or heard 
shall remain absolutely sacred. 

Bland. (Sneeringly.) You must think 
I'm an awful fool to swallow that kind of 
talk. 

Magee. Very well, if you don't believe 
I'm who I say I am, and you doubt that 
I'm here for the reason I gave, go up- 
stairs (Points to room above on balcony, 
Bland looks up) into that room with the 
open door and you'll find a typewriting 
machine, several pages of manuscript 
scattered about the floor, and a letter on 
the dresser from the owner of this Inn 
to the caretaker, proving conclusively 
that all I've told you is the truth and 
nothing but the truth, and there you are. 

Bland. (Up close to Magee.) And 
you're not in with the police? 

Magee. Xo. I wish I were if the graft 
is as good as they say it is. 

Bland. You say you have a letter from 
the owner of the Inn? 

Magee. Y'es. wait a minute. I'll get it 
for you. (Starts upstairs, but is stopped 
by Bland when half way up on first 
landing. ) 



BLAND. (Shouts.) Come back! 

Magee. What's the matter? 

Bland. I've been double-crossed be- 
fore, young fellow. I'll find it if it's 
there. 

Magee. (Nonchalantly.) Oh, very 
well, if you prefer to get it yourself, why, 
go right along. (Magee turns from 
Bland. As he turns. Bland "fans" him 
for gun. Magee turns, surprised, then, 
as he understands, he laughs.) You 
needn't be alarmed, I never carried a gun 
in my life. 

Bland. But you keep one in your 
room, eh? 

Magee. If you think so. search the 
room. 

Bland. That's just what I'm going to 
do. I guess I'll keep you in sight tho. 
Go on, I'll let you show me the way. 

Magee. All right. (Starts toward 
stairs.) If that's the way you feel about 
it. certainly. (Goes upstairs, followed by 
Bland, who keeps him covered. Magee 
starts into room, but Bland stops him.) 

Bland. Wait a minute, I'll peek 
around that room alone first You don't 
look good to me, you're too damned will- 
ing. (Goes up to door of room. Magee 
stops outside.) You wait here, IH call 
you when I've satisfied myself you're not 
trying to spring something. 

Magee. Very well. If you don't trust 
me. go ahead. (Bland disappears into 
room with his eyes on Magee. Magee 
stands thinking for a moment, then turns 
and slams door quickly, locks it and runs 
down to phone. When he is half way 
down Bland starts hammering on door.) 

Bland. (Veils and hammers on door.) 
Open this door! (Hammers.) Damn 
yon, I'll get you for this ! 

Magee. (At phone.) Hello. I want to 
talk to the Asqucwan Police Headquar- 
ters. That's what I said, police head- 
quarters. ( Bland again pounds on door. 
As Maaee sits trailing for connection. 



Mary Norton appears at door outside. 
She unlocks door and enters. The cold 
blast of wind attracts Magee, who jumps 
up and yells. First pulls out plugs.) 
Who's there? What do you want? 

Mary. Don't shoot, it's all right. I'm 
harmless. 

Magee. How did you open that door. 
Mahy. (Down to Magee.) Unlocked 
it with a key, of course. 
Macee. (Half aside.) My God! 

Mary is accompanied by her chape- 
rone, Mrs. Rhodes. She refuses to re- 
veal how she obtained the key, but ad- 
mits that she is a reporter who, hav- 
ing heard of the five-thousand-dollar 
wager, has been commissioned to write 
up the story for her newspaper. She 
asks Magee's permission to remain 
overnight with her friend. He grants 
her request and tells her of what has 
transpired. She is intensely interested, 
for it appears that her friend, Mrs. 
Rhodes, is engaged to be married to 
Mayor Cargan. Magee takes a preat 
liking to Mary. Nevertheless, he re- 
turns to his work. Meanwhile Bland 
has disappeared through the window. 
Magee has hardly resumed his work 
when a scream calls him downstairs 
again. Enter a ghost — with a key. 
The ghost turns out to be Peter the 
Hermit. "I beg your pardon." Magee 
politely asks Peter, "but have you any 
idea how many keys there are to this 
Hat ?" Peter ignores this question. 

Petfr. W hat are these women doing 
here ? 

Magee. How's that? 

Peter. I don't like women. (Mrs. 
Rhodes and Mary scream and run to 
foot of stairs.) 

M Matt. It's all right, ladies, he's not 
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a regular ghost. I know all about him. 
He's in the picture postcard business. 

Peter. {Gruffly.) What! 

Magee. (To refer.) Just a minute. 
Bosco. (To ladies.) If you ladies will 
step upstairs in my room for a few min- 
utes I'll cither kill it or cure it (Both go 
Upstairs and stand on balcony.) 

Peter. (Gruffly.) What! 

MaCCS. (To Peter.) Sec here, that's 
the second time you've barked at inc. 
Now don't do it again, do you hear? 
(To ladies.) Go right in, ladies. (They 
disappear into rooom, closing door. To 
I'eter.) So you're the ghost of Baldpate. 
are you? 

PtTU. How'd you pcoplr get in here? 

Magee. (Laughs.) You're not going 
to pull that only-kcy-in-e.xistencc speech 
on me. are you ? 

Pirn. What! 

MAGIC You know there arc other keys 
besides yours. 

Peier. They're all imitations. Mine's 
the real key. The old man gave it to 
nic the day before he died. 

Ma<;kf, What old man' 

Peter. The father of that scamp who 
wastes his time around those New York 
clubs. You know who 1 mean. 

Magee. Then you're not particularly 
fond of the present owner of Baldpate? 

Peter. I hate him and all his men 
friends. 

M.\<. EE, You don't like women, either, 
you say? 

Peter. I despise them. 

M ai'.ee. How do little boys and girls 
strike you ? 

Petes. (In disgust.) Bah! 

A shot is heard. Another key is 
turned in the door. Myra, the new ar- 
rival, tells Magee that she is the wife 
of Hayden. President of the Asqucwan- 
ReutOfl Suburban Railway Company. 
She has come to Baldpate with the 
"only key." like the others, to save her 
husband from the consequence of his 
permitting his employee Bland to de- 
posit in Baldpate Inn the graft money 
for Cargan. "For God's sake." she 
sobs, "don't tell them who I am. My 
husband will kill me if he ever learns 
that I have been on this errand." 
Prom Mary. Magee learns that Myra 
is lying. Hayden's wife, he is told, is 
a woman of fifty. Mary begs him to 
give the money in the safe to her to 
be used as evidence by her paper 
.-•gainst the Cargan gang. Unfortu- 
nately neither of them knows the com- 
bination. Peter the Hermit, however, 
does. They creep upstairs u he slowly 
opens the safe. As his trembling hands 
take hold of the money, the door opens 
again and Mayor Cargan enters with 
his man Max. The latter covers Peter 
with a pistol while Cargan pockets the 
money. 

Cargan. (Goes to safe and gelt 
money, then conies down lo tabic. Max 
reenters.) By Gad. we wrre'nt any too 
soon. Another moment and he'd have 
had it sure. It would he gnnd-hy to the 
hermit if be ever go) hold of a roll like 
this. (Flippimi bills in his hand. Max 
is back of table.) Two hundred one 
tbmiMnd dollar bills! 




HOW MANY KKYS ARE THERE TO 
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Thai is Die question which agitate* Wallace 
KJclingcr in the play in which be interpret* a 
writer of melodramatic fiction. 

Max. Is it all there? 

Cargan. I don't know, I'll sec. (He 
sits at table counting. Max leaning over 
him. Magee comes downstairs and 
crouches between safe and desk.) You 
seem surprised that I found the money 
here ? 

Max, What do you mean— surprised? 

Cargan. (Comes in front of table, 
eyeing Max suspiciously. Max comes to 
front of table of Cargan.) I'm going to 
tell you something, Max. 1 didn't trust 
you all day and I didn't trust you to- 
night. 

Man. What do you mean— you didn't 
trust me? 

Cascak, I'll be truthful with you. I 
thought you were going to double-cross 
inc. I thought you were going lo beat mc 
to the bankroll through this woman 
Thornhfll 

Max. Myra 'Ihornhill? 

Cvrgan. Yes. Myra Thornhill. Oh, 
don't play dead, you knew she was 
around. You'd hail secret meetings with 
her during the last 48 hours. I know 
every move you've made. I've had you 
watched. You've worked with lu-r be- 
fore — (.Is Max makes a motion of 
protest.) You've told me so. I had my 
mind made up to kill you. Max. if this 
money had been gone, and that's just 
what I'm going to do if you ever double- 
cross me, do you understand ? 

M \x. (In a hang-dog tone.) Yes. I 
understand. ( Mai/ee. teho has been 
crouching between safe and desk, now 
stands up. takes aim and fires at will. 
At the sound of the shot the women come 
out on balcony and stand watching.) 

Cargan. My God! I'm shot' (Heels 
against table. Max draxes back.) 

Magee. (Turns on lights quickly.) 
No. you're not. I just put a bullet in the 
wall, and 111 put one in you if you don't 
loss that packaec of money over here. 
Come on. hurry up. I mean business. (Car- 
gan hesitates, then thfOVH money to Mn- 
gee. Magee picks it up and puts it in 



his pocket.) You sec, being a writer oi 
sensational novels, I'm well up in this 
melodramatic stuff. 

Mrs. Rhodes. (On balcony, watching 
Cargan.) Jim Cargan! 

Cargan. I Looks up and sees women. 
Max also looks up.) What are you do- 
ing here? (Mrs. Rhodes doesn't reply, 
but continues staring at him, > 

Mvra. (from balcony.) Max. arc you 
hurt ? 

Max. No, I'm all right. 

Cargan. (Sees Myra.) Myra Thorn- 
hill, eh? (Turns slowly to Max.) So 
you were trying to cross me. you snake ! 
(Smashes Max. Women scream.) 

Magee. 1 must insist upon orderly con- 
duct, gentlemen. No rough-house, please. 
(To Max.) Young man. be good enough 
to put that gun on the table. (As Max 
hesitates.) Hurry now. (Max puts his 
gun on the table. ) Now kindly remove 
that gun from Mr. Cargan's pocket and 
put it on the table also. I'm sure he has 
one. He might want to take a shot at 
you, and I'm trying to protect you. 
Hurry, please! (Max takes Cargan's 
gun and puts it on table.) Now. Mrs. 
Rhodes, will you kindly ask the street- 
car president's wife to step back into the 
room, then lock the door and remove the 
key? Thank you. And now. Miss Nor- 
ton, will you kindly step down here ( Mary 
starts downstairs) and take those two 
revolvers from the table and place them 
in the hotel safe and then turn the com- 
bination? (Mary places guns in safe, 
turns combination and remains up near 
desk.) Thank you very much. Now, 
gentlemen, 1 must insist that you step up- 
stairs to the room on right on the balcony. 
And Mrs. Rhodes, will you please step 
over there and lock the door when these 
g e n tl emen are on the other side? (Mrs. 
Rhodes crosses balcony, goes to room, un- 
locks it and stands aside for the men to 
pass in.) I shan't keep you there long, 
gentlemen, I'll release you as soon as I've 
transacted some important business with 
this young lady. Lively now, gentlemen, 
lively ! 

The little group would not be com- 
plete without the appearance of Hay- 
den. the local street-railway magnate, 
with the sixth key to Baldpate. He, 
too, is covered by Magee's pistol. 

H.wnrN. Confound it. sir, do you 
know that I'm the president of the Reu- 
ton -Asquewan Street Railway Company? 

MAGEE. 1 wouldn't care a damn if you 
were the president of the National 
League. Sit down. (Hayden sits, in- 
dignant. Magee sits in chair front of 
phone, facing them all, and covering them 
with the gun.) Now we're all going to 
stay right here till that 'phone bell rings 
and I get word that Miss Norton is safe 
and sound in Reuton. That may mean 
three hours, or it may mean six hours, but 
we're all going to stay right here together 
no matter how long it takes, so get com- 
fortable and sit as easy as you can. (All 
move uneasily.) 

Cvrgan. ' (After a pause, to Max.} So 
you tried to cross me. eh? The chances 
are I'll kill you for this. 

Bland. (After a pause, looking at 
Hayden.) I'm afraid 1 made a mistake 
in bringing you up here. Guv'nor. 
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Hayden. (Afttr a slight pause.) 
You're always making mistakes, you 
damned block-headed fool ! 

Max. (Afttr a pause, to Myra.) I'm 
sorry I got you into this, Myra. (.Vi> 
reply from Myra.) Oh, Myra, 1 say I'm 
sorry I got you into this. 

Myra. ( Turns and looks at Max.) 
Oh. go to hell ! 

Peter. (After a pause.) I hope to 
God you're all sent to prison for life. 

Magee. (After a pause.) This is go- 
ing to be a nice pleasant little party, 1 
can see that right now. 

When the curtain rises again the 
little company is still assembled. The 
atmosphere is somewhat strained 
Piece by piece, character is revealed. 
Secrets are bared. Myra betrays Max. 
Max. it seems, tried to double-cross 
Cargan. Cargan tried to double-cross 
Hayden. Myra tried to triple-cross 
both. Suddenly the telephone rings. 
Mary telephones from the Commercial 
House to Asquewan that she has lost 
the money. Myra transmits this mes- 
sage while Magce holds the gun over 
her. As he disbelieves her, he goes to 
take the message himself, entrusting 
the pistol to Peter, who has no love for 
any one present. Peter at once loses 
his head. He points his gun at Car- 
gan and is grabbed by Hayden. In the 
scuffle that follows Cargan gains con- 
trol of the gun and. with it, of the 
situation. "I'm the schoolmaster now." 
he exclaims, forcing Magee to retreat 
to his room. He tells Mary, through 
Myra. over the 'phone, to speak to no 
one of what has occurred and to return 
at once to the Inn. 

Hayden. Now, what's the next move, 
Cargan ? 

CaKAM. We're going to get that 
money if she's got it on her. 

Bland. You don't think she's fool 
enough to bring it back with her if she's 
trying to get away with it, do you? 

Hayden. What are you going to do with 
it if you tind it on her. Cargan? 

Cargan. Keep it, of course. 

Havdkn. It's my money. 

Cargan, Our agreement holds good. 
You people will get the franchise, don't 
worry. 

HAYDEN. Why. you've just openly de- 
clared that you were going to rob me 
of the mi AM) 

Cargan. O, because I was mad clean 
through. Wasn't I being accused right 
and left? I didn't mean a word I said, 
Hayden. 1 don't even know now what 
I said. 

Haypkx. (Goes to Bland, who is sit- 
tiiuj on table. 1 What do you think, 
Bland? 

Bland. Don't ask me. You balled me 
out once to-night, that's enough. 

CmbAK (To Max J I haven't forgot- 
ten what you said 10 me. Mr. Max. 

Max. (To Cart/an.) I don't want you 
to forget it. I want you to remember it 
all your life. I wouldn't care if you had 
six guns on you. Cut out that wild talk 
— I ain't g'ling to listen to it any more. 
Why. you're nothing but a cheap coward. 



Cargan. (Max crosses to Myra.) So 
you tried to double-cross me. eh? 

Myka. (Turns and faces him.) Why, 
certainly. Who arc you? 

Max. Why, damn you, I — ! (Raises 
his hand to strike her.) 

BLAND, Here, wait a minute. Max, 
nothing like that while I'm around. 

Max. Maybe you want some of it. 
Why, I — ! (Raises his hand to strike 
Maud. Bland grabs Max's arm and 
throws it back.) 

BLAND. Now, lichave yourself. The 
same speech you just made to Cargan 
goes for me. I want you to cut out this 
wild talk. I'm not going to listen to any 
more of it. I'll put you on your back if 
you make another bluff at me. 

Hayden. Gentlemen, gentlemen, please ! 

Bland. < Looks at Max and then at 
Hayden. Max goes near sa)e.) You 
keep out of this, Hayden. You'll get all 
you're looking for if you don't. (Raises 
his hand to strike Hayden. ) 

Hayden. Put it down! Put it down, 
dp you hear me! What do you mean by 
raising your hand to me. Why. damn me ! 
for two pins I'd take and wipe up the 
floor with you! I can whip a whole army 
of cowards like you. Now get away from 
me! Get away from me before 1 knock 
you down. ( Bland, surprised at Hoyden's 
attitude, goes up near door. Hayden goes 
to Myra. Max goes to safe and begins 
working on combination.) Now, madam, 
what do you mean by claiming to be my 
wife? 1 demand an explanation. 

Myra. (Turns to Hayden.) Now let 
me tell you something, old man. you can 
scare these three little hoys, but I don't 
want you to annoy me, because I've got 
a nasty temper. So go on, get away be- 
fore I lose it. I Hayden stares at Myra 
dumbfounded, then goes. Myra sits in 
chair again after Hayden leaves her. 
Max, by this time, has worked combina- 
tion of safe, and at this point the door 
flies open and he grabs gun from safe, 
and slams door shut. Cargan, who has 
been standing at foot of stairs looking 
up at room, turns as he hears safe door 
slam, and crosses quickly, catching Max 
at safe door. Bland crosses Cargan.) 

Cargan. Get away from that safe! 
What arc you doing there? 

Max. (I- lashes revolver. }.yra rises.) 
Oh. you needn't be afraid. I ain't going 
to do anything, only I — (He has come 
in front of desk during these tcords and 
now takes deliberate aim at Myra and 
shoots. She screams and drops into 
chair.) 

BLAND, (Runs to Myra.) God! 

Cargan. What's the matter. Max. have 
you gone crazy? (Puts gun in his 
pocket.) 

Havdkn. (Coin we're in for it. Is she 
hurt ? 

Max. I couldn't help it' It was an 
accident ! I didn't mean it. I tell you. 
(Magee raps on door upstairs. All look 
in that direction.) 

Magee. (From upstairs.) What's 
wrong down there? (Raps-* again.) 
What's happened? (All stand rigid.) 

Bland. (In a low voice.) Put out the 
lights. 

Cargan. (Tiptoes up stage and turns 
out lights, leaving only the reflection of 
the burning logs on Myra's face. He 
then tiptoes back.) 
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HAYDEN. Anything serious. Bland? 

Bland. You're a damn good shot. 
Max. You got her all right (Is feeling 
Myra's pulse.) 

Magce rushes down the stairs. 
Every one, including Hayden. protest- 
that Myra's death was self-inflicted. 
"You can't crawl out of it. gentlemen," 
Magee scornfully exclaims. "It's mur- 
der in the first degree, and I'm going 
to make you pay the penalty." 

Magee. It's the outcome and result of 
rotten polities and greed. I'll swear t" 
every word that's been uttered here to- 
night. I've had my ear against the crack 
of that door for the last live minute* 
I overheard every word that passed be- 
tween you. 

Cargan. I'm afraid you're in wrong 
here, young fellow. ( Peter sneaks across 
balcony, and listens to next few speeches 
hidden behind post on balcony.) I'm 
sorry for yon. From the bottom of my 
heart I pity you. ( Magee does not reply, 
simply looks at Cargan. then at Bland. > 

Bland. (After a pause.) She's dead. 
Y"U killcl her all riijlit. I l/ij,,v.' l.n/ks 
Bland in the eye. then looks at Cargan 1 

Hayden. Better plead insanity, old 
man. It's the only chance you've pot. 
(Magee stares at Hayden, then crosses 
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oter and looks Max straight in the eye. 
Max stares back at him.) 

Max. (After a pause.) Bad business, 
this carrying guns. Who was the woman, 
your wife? (Peter exits into room on 
balcony, closing door.) 

Magee. (Turns, sees the three staring 
at him, smiles.) No, no, gentlemen, you 
can't get away with it. It's good melo- 
drama, but it's old stuff. I know every 
trick of the trade. I've written it by the 
yard. You can't intimidate me. I won't 
be third-degreed. You work very well to- 
gether, but it's rough work, and it isn't 
going to get you anything. Besides, you 
forget I have a witness in Peter the Her- 
mit. (All turn and look at room up- 
stairs.) 

Cargan. (Looks up at room, then to 
Blond.) Bring him. Get him down. 
(Goes up to foot of stairs as Bland goes 
upstairs.) 

Bland. (Runs up and looks into room, 
then comes out on balcony.) He's gone! 
(Hoyden looks at Max, then back at 
Bland.) 

Carcan. Gone! Where! 

Bland. He probably found a way. 
He knows the place better than we do. 

Carcan. (To Magee.) I saw you 
when you fired. You shot to kill. 

Bland. I tried to knock the gun from 
your hand, but I was too late. 

Hayden. I didn't witness the shooting 
myself, but I heard the shot and turned 
just in time to grab you before you got 
away. 

Max. But you shouldn't have choked 
her, that was the brutal part of it. 

Macee. (Starts for Max, who backs 
away to fireplace, frightened.) Why, 
you dog, I — ! (At this point Chief Ken- 
nedy appears outside of door and pounds 
on it. All characters on stage stop 
abruptly, look toward door.) 

Cargan. (Loudly.) Who's there? 

Kennedy. (Yells through door from 
outside.) Open this door in the name of 
the law! 

Max. The police! 

Kennedy, the chief of police, made 
suspicious by Magee's first telephone 
call, has surrounded the house and now 
takes possession of it. He is told of the 
murder, but the search for the body re- 
veals that it has mysteriously disap- 
peared. Peter the Hermit has carried it 
into the cellar by a secret passage 
known only to himself. Mary returns, 
but without the money. Suspicion now 
turns upon Mrs. Rhodes. Chief Ken- 
nedy telephones to the hotel, and hears 
that the widow has deposited a parcel 
with the hotel clerk. The parcel is 
sent for at once. Mrs. Rhodes arrives. 
She admits that she stole the money to 
save Cargan. Now, in anger, she de- 
mands his arrest for conspiracy. 

Macek. Conspiracy and murder. 

Mrs. Rhodes. (Started.) Murder! 

Kennedy. What have you got to say 
to this, Mr. Cargan? 

Cak<;an. Nothing at all— I'm through. 

Max. So am I. I can't stand this any 
longer. I'm going ma( | i t wai| , vm| |Q 
know the real truth. Twas I kill.d that 
woman upstairs. I shot her down like a 
dog. 1 know 1 haven't got a chance, but 



I don't want to be sent to the chair. I'll 
confess. I'll tell the truth. I'll turn 
State's evidence — anything, but for God's 
sake, don't let them kill me. (Kneel' s 
at Kennedy's feet.) 

Kennedy. (To Max.) Get up. (Max 
rises. Kennedy takes handcuffs from 
pocket.) Come on, you'll have to wear 
these, young fellow. (Puts handcuffs on 
Max. Mrs. Rhodes goes to foot of 
stairs. ) 

Bland.' (Throwing up his hands.) 
There we go! 

Hayden. (To Cargan.) What are we 
going to do, Cargan? 

Cakcan. No less than ten years, I'm 
afraid. 

Kennedy. ( To Max.) Go on, get over 
there. 

Mrs. Rhodes. (Going to Mary.) Can 
you ever forgive me? 

Mary. (Giving Mrs. Rhodes her 
hand.) I didn't understand. 1 do now. 

Kennedy. (To Magee.) And you 
came here to write a book, eh? 

The package arrives and, behold, it 
contains the money, in two hundred 
one - thousand - dollar bills. Kennedy 
calmly seizes it and telephones to his 
wife to get ready to go to Canada. A 
wild scramble ensues. In the midst of 
this, Peter the Hermit snatches the 
money from the Chief and hurls it into 
the burning fireplace. Myra suddenly 
awakes, apparently, from the dead. "A 
ghost, a real ghost," cries Peter af- 
frightened. "I.et me out of this place. 
It's a graveyard!" yells Kennedy. At 
this moment a click is heard. The 
Owner of Baldpatc enters with the 
Seventh Key to Baldpatc. 

The Owner. (At door.) I'm the 
owner of Baldpate Inn. Two policemen 
refused to allow me to pass and I shot 
them dead. (Magee comes down.) 

All. What! 

Magee, This isn't true! It can't be 
true! I'm a raving maniac! 

The Owner. 1 just arrived, Billy. I 
motored from New York. 1 expected to 
find you alone. (Looks around at peo- 
ple.) Who are these people? How did 
they get in here? Have they disturbed 
you in your work? How arc you getting 
on with the story? 

Magee. How am I getting on? Great 
heavens, man, to what sort of a place did 
you send me? Nothing but crooks, mur- 
derers, ghosts, pistol-shots, policemen, 
and dead people walking about the halls. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
keys and keys and keys. You win — I lose. 
Twenty-four hours' Why, I couldn't 
write a book in twenty-four years in a 
place like this. My God! what a night 
this has been ! (Hearty laughter from all. 
Magee stands and stares at them in utter 

The Owner. I'm not going to hold you 
to the wager, Billy. I just want you to 
know it isn't real. 

Macee. What isn't real? 

Mtts, Rhodes. (Steps toward Magee, 
smilintj.) I'm not a real widow. 
(Crosses to fool of stairs. Mary comes 
dozen. The owner goes up to desk 
laughing.) 

Carcan. I'm not a real politician. 

Kennedy. I'm not a real policeman. 



Peter. This isn't real hair. ( Takes off 

wig. ) 

Hayden. These arc not real whiskers. 
(Takes off whiskers.) 

Bland, That wasn't real money that 
was burned. 

Max. These are not real handcuffs. 
See? (Breaks handcuffs.) 

Myra. (Appears on balcony). I'm 
not a real dead one. (Hearty laughter 
from all.) 

Magee, (To Mary, after looking 
around in amasement. Goes to her.) Are 
you real? 

Mary. Not a real newspaper reporter. 
Magee. I mean a real girl. 
Mary. (Smiles.) That's for you to 
say. 

Magee. (To Owner.) Well, for 
heaven's sake, don't keep me in the dark, 
Explain. Tell me what it all means. 

The Owner. It means, old boy, that 
I wanted to prove to you how perfectly 
improbable and terrible those awful sto- 
ries you've been writing would seem if 
such things really and truly happened. I 
left New York an hour ahead of you to- 
day. I got to Reuton at nine o'clock to- 
night ; went directly to the Empire The- 
ater ; told the manager of our bet ; framed 
the whole plan; engaged the entire stock 
company; hired half a dozen autos ; shot 
over to Asquewan after the performance, 
and we arrived at the top of the moun- 
tain at exactly twelve o'clock. Since then 
you know what's happened. I've been 
watching the proceeding from the outside, 
and if it were not for the fact that I'm 
nearly frozen stiff. I'd call it a wonderful 
night. (Laugh from all.) 

Magee. You did this to me? 

The Owner. (Laughs.) You're not 
mad, are you? I've at least convinced 
you that this sort of trash you've been 
writing isn't real 

Macee. (Rubs his head.) I'm afraid 
you're right. 

The Owner. Of course, if you want to 
go through the bet, why — 

Magee. No, thanks, the bet's off. I've 
had enough of Baldpatc. Me for the 
Commercial House until the train is ready 
to start. (Over to Mary.) Is your real 
name Mary? (She nods affirmatively.) 
Well, Mary, the shots in the night ; the 
chases after fortunes, and all the rest of 
the melodrama may be all wrong, but will 
you help me prove to this man that there 
is really such a thing as love at first sight ? 
(All show interest.) 

Mary. How can I do that? 

Magee. Don't you know ? 

Mary. Well, you don't want me to say 
it, do you ? 

Magee. (Whispers in her ear. She 
nods "yes.") 

After this surprise, the author turns 
the tables a second time on the audi- 
ence. A dark drop falls. When it 
rises, the click of the typewriter is 
heard again from upstairs. When the 
clock strikes twelve, it ceases. The 
caretakers reappear to take the manu- 
script in charge, as agreed upon in the 
wager. The whole story of the play 
has taken place only in the author's 
brain. He calls up his friend in New- 
York to tell him of the completion of 
his task. He has won his bet! 
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IS THE AMERICAN THEATER 
DETERIORATING? 



IS THERE a marked deterioration 
of the American theater? Are 
\vc in need of a censor? These 
and other questions were raised 
by the alleged refusal of the 
Stratford players to -defile" Shake- 
speare's art by appearing in New York. 
The metropolis read the reported state- 
ment of Mr. Benson, leader of that 
band of players, with mild amusement. 
There are few critics in this country 
who seem to agree with him, in view 
of the fact that at the time when this 
bold challenge was issued Sothern and 
Marlowe were playing Shakespeare to 
fifteen thousand people a week at the 
Manhattan Opera House and Forbes 
Robertson was playing to crowded 
houses in "Hamlet." One critic who 
seems to be in general sympathy with 
the attitude of the Stratford players is 
Mr. William Winter. The drama, he 
declares, in "The Wallet of Time." a 
charmingly flavored book of reminis- 
cences, just published by Moffat, Yard 
and Company, is becoming a "brazen 
portrayal of the depraved." It is un- 
deniable, he claims, that the moral tone 
of the capital of the Western World 
is low. The drama, not only in New 
York but throughout the country, Mr. 
Winter affirms, is subservient to the 
nod of an illiterate bully and deferential 
to the nod of a theatrical janitor, who. 
speaking of his theaters, boasts that he 
keeps a department store. Yet even 
Mr. Winter is not in favor of dramatic 
censorship. With Brander Matthews 
he believes in education rather than in 
compulsion. In other matters, how- 
ever, he is the antipode of the distin- 
guished Columbia Professor. For 
Brander Matthews declares that the 
American stage to-day is better than 
ever before. 

When doctors disagree, the patient 
is apt to pay the bill with his life. The 
American theater and the American 
drama are, however, lusty infants who 
may survive to disprove this adage. 
Mr. Winter, in his book, applies the 
lancet pretty vigorously to what he con- 
siders the cancer of the stage. "Every- 
body not a fool," he exclaims, "knows 
the difference between right and wrong, 
and certainly the theatrical audience in 
general stands in no need of informa- 
tion as to either the Revised Statutes, 
the Ten Commandments, or the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The notion that 
the theater is expected to provide 
moral instruction has led, in our time, 
to a theatrical display of mental ob- 
liquity and physical disease in com- 
parison with which the gross, rubicund, 
libidinous, and monstrous plays of the 
Restoration are innocence itself ; for 
the dramatic moralist thinks that he is 
at perfect liberty to exhibit any sort of 
enormity if only, after three hours of 



his putrid show, he tells you to avoid 
evil. Delirious inebriates, sick harlots, 
hump-backed, spavined, pock-marked, 
splay-footed, scorbutic cranks, male 
and female, some of them from France, 
some from Norway, some from Ger- 
many, some from Italy, and — sad to say ! 
— some from England, have swarmed 
over our stages till at last it has some- 
times become difficult for the spectator 
to determine whether he is in a theater 
or a hospital; and, strangely enough, 
the purveyors of this tainted trash pro- 
claim that it is representative of ideas !" 
Mr. Winter continues his castigation : 

"Rank plays have long existed. It 
needs no ghost come from the grave, 
nor any itinerant actor come from Lon- 
don, to tell us that. Degeneracy in the 
drama is not a modern movement. It is 
notable, however, that from the time 
when Pincro's play of 'The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray' was launched upon our stage 
the dramatic current has been running 
steadily and with renewed force toward 
a literal, brazen, shameless portrayal of 
depraved persons, iniquitous conduct, and 
vile social conditions. Pinero is a drama- 
tist of brilliant ability. His incursions 
into the social sewers have been attended 
by ample pecuniary success. Other 
writers, American as well as F.nglish, 
speedily followed his example. The list 
of impure plays that have seen the light 
would be a long one. The stage has been 
disgraced by the putrescent "Sapho' of 
Mr. Fitch, the monstrous 'Salome' of 
Oscar Wilde— commingling mania with 
foulness — and Eugene Walter's photo- 
graphic abomination of 'The Fasicst 
Way.' Vilencss has crept in where it 
could least have been expected. Even 
in the New Theater— an institution 
which, it was promised and understood, 
would be devoted, exclusively, to the best 
dramatic art—a crude, pointless, useless, 
tainted play called 'The Nigger,' a tissue 
of impertinent prattle about the terrible 
subject of miscegenation in the Southern 
States of the Union— took its place in the 
regular repertory of the house, and was 
received as a mere matter-of-course in- 
cident." 

No person naturally virtuous, Mr. 
Winter insists, requires enlightenment 
as to rectitude of principle and chastity 
of conduct. No person naturally vi- 
cious, he thinks, was ever redeemed 
from that condition by the theatrical 
presentment of a frightful example. 
The real red-light drama which has 
made scarlet the theatrical season of 
the current year, was not yet open for 
public inspection when Mr. Winter 
completed his "Wallet of Time." 
What the critic would say to "The 
I.urc" and "The Fight" can be gath- 
ered, as the New York Times gently 
points out. from his remarks on the mild 
forerunner of these two plays, "Mrs. 
Warren's Profession." 

"Aside from the question of remedy 



for what is called "the social evil,' the 
theater is not a fit place for the 'dis- 
cussion' of that subject or any subject 
like it. That prostitution exists and 
flourishes; that prostitutes sometimes 
suffer terribly : that their existence, and 
often diseased condition, is a terrible 
menace to public health ; that the regula- 
tion and, as far as humanly possible, the 
extirpation of that dreadful profession is 
a crying need— all that and much more 
relative to the subject is known, and 
widely known. 

"P.ut the public discussion of those sub- 
jects, in as far as public discussion of 
them is necessary, concerns social philos- 
ophers — organizations such as Dr. Prince 
A. Morrow's "Society for Sanitation and 
Moral Prophylaxis'— doctors, legislators 
—persons who bear the burden and re- 
sponsibility of government and who are 
competent to instruct and discuss them 
under the right conditions afld in the right 
way. 

Professor Matthews takes a more 
cheerful, less moralistic view of the 
condition of the theater and the drama. 
Notwithstanding the protest caused by 
two or three recent plays in New York, 
he declares, in the New York Sun, the 
stage as a whole in the United States, 
barring exceptional productions, is far 
better, far truer to life and artistic 
ideals, far more authentic in every way 
than it has been at any previous period 
in American, dramatic history. Those 
who regard our drama as decadent, 
Brander Matthews goes on to say, fail 
to consider the stage as a whole, and 
really fix their attention on one or two 
plays unwisely exploited. 

"There can be no question that the 
stage to-day is far better than at any 
previous period in the history, certainly, 
of the United States. Fifty years ago 
the drama of the English language was 
simply contemptible. There was at that 
time a sharp division between literature 
and the drama. So bad were conditions 
then that respectable people were driven 
away from the theater except when they 
went to sec a great actor — Booth, Kean, 
Cushman — for example. In those days 
respectable and discriminating people 
never went to the theater to see pictures 
of contemporary' life, for such pictures 
were not to be found on the stage. For 
pictures true to contemporary life people 
read novels. 

"At that time our stage was mainly 
filled with adaptations from the French 
drama. These, bear in mind, were de- 
prived of their original value and mean- 
ing as picturing existing life in France 
because they had to be warped into con- 
formity with British or American life. 
Therefore these French plays, adapted 
for the English-speaking stage, lost their 
integrity, and as a result the English and 
American theater became an unreality. 
At that time there was no international 
copyright law protecting the dramatist. 
The native dramatist of F.ngland and 
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CURRENT OPINION 





STILL AT IT 

Tho no longer dramctic critic of a daily paper, 
William Winter still thunder* in the index and 
still denounce* the modern drama 



America had to compete with stolen 
goods brought from France, and even 
these were so disfigured that they lost 
their original value." 

Changed conditions confront us to- 
day. The foreign playwright is pro- 
tected, and the American playwright 
need no longer fear competition with 



stolen goods. Twenty-five years ago 
people generally went to the theater to 
sec an actor or the company of an 
actor. Now, Professor Matthews goes 
on to say. an increasing majority go to 
see what Shaw or Barrie or Thomas 
has to say. 

"The time has come when tile divorce 
between drama and novel has ceased. 
Plays are written to be acted, and also 
are published to be read in the library. 
The playwright is beginning to he more 
conscious that he is truly a man of 
letters; he is trying, more sincerely and 
ambitiously than before, to get closer to 
life within the conditions that exist. As 
a result of these various causes, we now 
have a body of men— in Great Britain and 
in the United States especially, a body of 
young men — who have mastered tech- 
nique of the stage ; who can tell a story ; 
who have something to say and know 
how to say it. 

"It is not my intention to express the 
opinion that we now are writing great 
dramas, but I do want to say that the 
English spoken drama is alive on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Whether there are 
any men or women of genius among our 
modern playwrights, or whether the plays 
they are producing bear comparison with 
the old comedies and will survive, we 
cannot decide, for we lack the perspec- 
tive of time and must leave such judg- 
ment to the next generation. We may 
not have the tall trees— of that we can- 
not say definitely— but we have got the 
underbrush to protect the tall trees. 



liKA.N 1>KI< MATTHEWS IS AN OPTIMIST 

Amiable, smiling, the distinguished Columbia 
Professor declares that the American stage to- 
day is on a higher plane than it has ever beer, 
in the past. 



"What is particularly hopeful about the 
young men referred to is that they arc 
not trying to be literary. They are try- 
ing to be interesting, and most of them 
arc trying to be truthful. By 'literary 
truth' 1 do not mean portrayal of the 
external facts of life, but fidelity to the 
inner life: and it is this inner life that 
the younger men are trying to get." 



WHAT IT COSTS TO PUT ON A DRAMATIC 

PRODUCTION 



THE show-business, according 
to the admission of a promi- 
nent manager, who, however, 
conceals his identity, is a 
business of false and inflated 
values. Reputations, receipts, salaries, 
expenditures, cost of production, losses 
on failure — everything is inflated. The 
so-called $100,000 production, this man- 
ager indiscreetly reveals in The Ameri- 
can Magazine, probably cost $60,000, 
out of which, in case of failure, there 
was a salvage of $10,000. The "$50.- 
000 production" can easily be duplicated 
for $30,000, and many a dramatic pro- 
duction has been made for $6,000 or 
even $4,000. that in the published fig- 
ures represented an outlay of $25,000. 

There arc. this anonymous manager 
goes on to say, 20.000 plays written 
annually in the United States. The 
plays written by acknowledged pro- 
fessionals number no more than two 
hundred, and frequently less than that. 
The first expense to Ite considered is 
the royalty to the author. If the author 
is new. the manager pays him as little 
as possible to bind the bargain and 
promises nothing. As little as ten dol- 
lars has tied up a manuscript for a 
year or more. On the other hand, es- 



tablished playwrights like Augustus 
Thomas drive very hard bargains. 
Thomas demands S1.000 or $2,000 on 
acceptance Pincro will not consider 
writing a play until he has received a 
bonus (apart from royalties) of £1.000. 
Broadhurst. Sheldon. Klein, and many 
other American playwrights are con- 
tent to gamble on the result, but they 
demand some advance for the work 
they have done or promise to do in 
preparing the play for production. 

The customary royalties stipulated in 
the contracts with playwrights of some 
experience bind the managers to pay 
the author 5 per cent, of the gross re- 
ceipts up to $5,000, 1 per cent, up to 
$10,000 and 10 per cent, of all over that. 
Many playwrights gamble with their 
own plays. That is. they will take a 
part of the show, a sixth, a third, a 
fourth, or possibly a half interest. The 
author's interest is usually to he paid 
from his royalties. lie generally stipu- 
lates that in case of failure he shall not 
be held responsible for any greater loss 
than was covered by royalties due 
him. Forbes, Broadhurst, Klein, Veil- 
ler and others have cleaned up for- 
tunes through such arrangements. But 
the figures usually given in this con- 



nection are. so to speak, the stock quo- 
tations of the show-business, dangled 
before the eyes of the fascinated 
public. If we go behind the figures, 
we shall find that out of fifty produc- 
ing managers, forty arc practically 
"broke." Wagenhals and Kempner 
made the biggest "get-a-way" in the 
history of the American stage because 
they quit $1,000,000 to the good. Er- 
langer, Cohan, Harris. Woods, all are 
wealthy men, but their fortunes are not 
tied up entirely in the show-business. 
Belasco, with all his success, is not a 
rich man. 

With the play accepted and the con- 
tract signed, the next step is to assem- 
ble a competent company at the least 
expense compatible with the quality of 
the production to be made. The man- 
ager, in his estimate, allows to each 
character a weekly salary of $100 per 
week. If there arc fifteen characters 
in the cast he figures on a pay-roll of 
$1,500. He knows that he will have to 
pay his leading man $200 or $250, but 
he knows also that there are several 
small characters he is going to fill for 
$40 or $35. Of course, if he counts on 
a star, his figures at once assume a 
much more swollen proportion. Latt- 
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rette Taylor could not be tempted by 
less than $600 and a percentage of 
profits. Helen Ware holds out for $750. 
Jane Cowl demands at least $600 a 
week. Wilton Lackaye will not look 
at less than $500. Dixon's price would 
be $500 a week. George Nash could be 
had for $350. The rest of the cast, the 
writer goes on to say. is comparatively 
easy. Here follows an average es- 
timate of expenses: 

leading man *as° 

Leading woman JS« 

Juvenile »5 

Ingenue :oo 

Heavy (male! *»0 

Heavy ( female) 175 

Character old man 75 

Character old woman 6s 

Comedian taj 

Butler land stage manager) 60 

Maid .<5 

$1,560 

Electrician »JS 

Property man JS 

Carpenter 40 

Manager with company 65 

Advance agent 75 

Office expense JS 

Producing manager 100 

One hundred dollars the manager 
pays to himself. For the rehearsals a 
stage director must be engaged at a 



salary of $150 to $350 a week. The 
scenic artist is now called into play. 
Scenery is the only thing needed for 
a play that costs less to-day than it 
did formerly. This reduction is offset 
by an increased elaboration. A set of 
scenes that cost Si. 500 ten years ago 
can be duplicated to-day for less t l ->n 
$1,000. The most expensive of all 
scenic settings is the exterior. To 
have the blue sky run all around the 
back of the stage will add $1,000 to the 
expense of that particular set. The 
scenery for a four-act comedy will cost 
§3,500 if bought new from the studio. 
Tho one storehouse in New York has 
no less than $1,000,000 of discarded 
scenery, not one set in twenty can be 
used again in view of the swift change 
of fashion. 

The press agent and the printer's 
expenses arc next to be considered. 
When it finally comes to the actual 
production, we learn that in big cities 
the producer must divide his gross re- 
ceipts evenly with the theater. The 
theater, in turn, agrees to spend cer- 
tain specified amounts for advertizing, 



bill-boards, etc. If a new play can 
stay in New York and play to average 
receipts of $6,500 a week for twenty 
weeks, it may not only be counted a 
success but its owners may figure on 
two years of continued success on tour, 
tho it does not always follow that a 
New York success will be a success on 
the road, or vice versa. If a play 
leaves New York there are traveling 
expenses running ordinarily $10 a 
head per week. 

The manager, by way of proving his 
assertions, affords us a glimpse into 
his ledger. He gives us the actual 
settling account of a New York failure. 
The play in question was tried up-state 
for four performances, brought into 
New York the succeeding Monday and 
sent to the store-house the following 
Saturday. It was written by an au- 
thor with a reputation second to none, 
competently staged and acted, and 
handled as economically as a play 
can be handled. The figures prove that 
it is possible to give a play a chance in 
New York for less than five thousand 
dollars. 



THE CLASH BETWEEN MONEY AND MUSIC IN THE 
POPULARIZATION OF OPERA 



OPERA in America seems to 
be in an inexplicable degree 
bound up with finance. The 
excellence of a voice is too 
often determined by the sal- 
ary of the singer. The experiment of 
presenting opera in English at the 
new Century Opera in New York seems 
to have resolved itself into the ques- 
tion whether the music-loving public of 
New York will patronize cheap opera. 
Such at least is the view of the critic 
of the Nation, presumably Henry T. 
Finck. The real question, he says, is 
"whether a New York audience can be 
persuaded to listen to good music 
which labors under the disadvantage 
of being offered at moderate prices." 
He characterizes the situation in scath- 
ing terms, saying that the American 
public and especially the New York 
public is essentially snobbish. This is 
an attitude that must be fought: 

"Perhaps as Rood a way as any is to 
keep on citing Munich and Budapest, un- 
til native complacency is stirred to the 
point of confessing that Munich and 
Budapest are neither of them 'one-horse' 
towns, and that opera which is good 
enough for them may be worth listening 
to, after all. So let us hope that Munich 
and Budapest will continue to be flung 
at our reluctant public. But another good 
way, good because direct, is to mince no 
words at all about this stupid snobbery 
which rejects the beautiful things of life 
because lK-auty is not always to be had 
in its swellcst' and most expensive form. 

"Custom is often imposed on the many 
people in New York, people of simple 



tastes and right aspirations, who, because 
they cannot have the best, would be happy 
with the next best if they were not 
ashamed. They are the victims of an ex- 
pensive and shodtly standard, created by 
the comfortably rich and supported by 
the eighteen - dollar - a - week clerk who 
thinks that 'life' means two-dollar seats in 
the theater for himself and his best girl. 
Why should it be necessary' to quote the 
example of Munich and Budapest? Among 
New York city's five millions there must 
be Munich* and Budapests and Milans 
and Dresden* ; large population-groups, 
that is, of honest provincial taste, who, if 
they followed their second-class opera and 
a second-class scat at a good play ; but they 
are terrorized by the traditions of the 
great American spender. That terror, we 
imagine, is on the decline. The opera 
will thus have a significance extending 
beyond its special field. It w'.tt be the in- 
dex of a wholesome change in the general 
attitude of the people towards the things 
of life that are worth while." 

At the same time, there is possible 
the fallacy that cheap opera must neces- 
sarily be good opera. Mr. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, whose opera house may be 
opened within a month, claims that it is 
impossible to present opera adequately 
at low prices. The first operas pre- 
sented at the Century were, however, 
evidently pleasing to the public and the 
critics. Thev were Verdi's "Aida." 
Ponchielli's "La Giaconda." and Of- 
fenbach's "Talcs of 1 lofTman." But in 
presenting Richard Wagner's "Lohen- 
grin." many inadequacies became ap- 
parent. That opera in English at popu- 
lar prices still has many problems to 



solve is the opinion of the penetrating 
critic of the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, Algernon St. John Brenon. In 
reviewing the century performance of 
"Lohengrin," he comments pertinently: 

"It would be difficult to enumerate all 
the errors and deficiencies of the repre- 
sentation; but this much is evident that 
there is no one at the Century qualified 
by experience, taste or authority to make 
a production of 'Lohengrin.' 

"The list of the directors of the Century 
Opera Company contains the names of a 
number of estimable gentlemen who have 
been connected for some eventful years 
with the giving of opera on a scale which 
is the theme of a general and merited 
admiration. It is also understood that 
they have put at the disposal of the pres- 
ent managers of the venture many of the 
valuable resources of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, its costumes, its scenery, 
to say nothing of guarantees of very 
handsome sums of money. All this be- 
ing so, the directors, I mean those ex- 
perienced in these matters of the Century 
Opera Company, owe it to themselves 
that opera be performed in such a way 
that they, as the sponsors of the whole 
idea, should not be put at a disadvantage 
in the eyes of the general public. 

"Who is it that brought these and other 
artists from mine and forest, from church 
choir and organ loft, from studio and 
concert platform, to try their amateurish 
hands on a melodious and familiar opera? 
And who. when they are assembled, is 
there to train and drill them into a tol- 
erable state? 

"The material, crude as it was. was 
not negligible or contemptible. There are 
good voices among the principals." 
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AN ANATOMICAL STUDY OF THE SPANISH 

BULL -FIGHT 



POWERFUL as arc the efforts 
of the humanitarian organiza- 
tions of England and France 
to suppress the "horse trag- 
edy" during a Spanish bull- 
fight, it is not evident to the London 
Lancet that progress results.. Spanish 
anatomists have been drawn into the 
discussion and there rages some de- 
bate, from the surgical statid|Joint, over 
the "science" of the matador. The 
contest from start to finish is defended 
as "applied science." no more cruel, 
necessarily, than the technique exploit- 
ed in a Chicago abattoir. The killing 
of a bull in a Spanish "ring," observes 
the anatomist who discusses the sub- 
ject expertly for the London Post, 
presupposes in the matador dexterity 
and a strong w rist. The critical stroke 
is difficult to make successfully. Its 
proper accomplishment calls for the 
preliminary cooperation of trained and 
"scientific" assistants An idea pre- 
vails among the opponents of vivisec- 
tion who arc campaigning against the 
national sport of Spain that the mata- 
dor "piths" the bull. This is errone- 
ous. The fatal stroke carries the 
sword into the bull's heart or into the 
big vessels at the base of the heart. 
From the standpoint of surgery, the 
operation is exquisite. In order to kill 
the bull according to the liest traditions 
of the ring and to the satisfaction of 
the critical spectators, the sword should 
traverse the narrow space between the 
neck of the first rib and the transverse 
process of the vertebra with which the 
head of the bull articulates. Our ex- 
pert proceeds: 

"In order to reach this area of fate 
the sword passes over the bull's horn, 
and the animal s head must be low to 
permit the stroke. In order that the in- 
terspace may be a* wide as possible, the 
matador plays with his victim, aided by 
the red flan, so as to pet the two fore- 
feet close together. The flag-play which 
precedes the fatal stroke is not a per- 
formance to irritate the tiull but a neces- 
sary proceeding to induce hiin to stand 
in the position which is required for the 
satisfactory reception of the 'scientific 
stroke.' When the bull is in the proper 
position the guide to the critical spot is 
the anterior Inirder of the right Made- 
line. The sword should enter a little to 
the inner side near the upper angle of 
this bony landmark." 



W'c may now study the manner in 
which the matador's collcags assist him 
in preparing the bull for the final sac- 
rifice: 

"The first act of a Spanish bull-fight 
belongs to the horsemen. They are 
mounted on worn-out horses, placed near 
the barrier, and the eye of the horse 
toward the arena is blindfolded. Each 
horseman, or picador, is armed with a 
stout pike, which has a short, blunt- 
pointed steel spike. When the bull gores 
the horse its horn often becomes entan- 
gled for a few seconds, and in this brief 
interval the picador thrusts the point of 
the pike frequently and vigorously into 
muscles at the root of the bull's neck near 
the withers. Sometimes the bull kills the 
horse at once by driving a horn into the 
chest: often the bull gets the horse fairly 
on its horns, and throws horse and horse- 
man to the ground. It is extraordinary 
how the picadors escape injury in these 
encounters, and they fully deserve the 
name of 'indiarubber men' imposed on 
them by Spaniards. The strength of the 
muscles in the bull's neck must be enor- 
mous, for a horse and picador weigh 
twelve or thirteen hundredweight. When 
the bull has badly wounded or killed two 
or three horses, and the president con- 
siders that the 'honor of the horse' is 
satisfied, a trumpet call announces the 
end of the act." 

The condition of the bull at this 
stage of the fight is worth notice. He 
has been rushing about the ring at 
great speed, chasing banderillos, who 
have been flaunting red cloaks, goring 
and overturning horses and receiving 
repeated prods at the root of the neck 
from the metal pikes of the picadors. 
The powerful muscles belonging to the 
cotnplextis and splenius group, which 
enable the bull to raise its head, are 
attached to the tall spines of the an- 
terior set of dorsal vertebrae. When 
the picador forcibly prods the bull with 
his pike, these muscles arc badly dam- 
aged and this assault on the |nmr 
brute's withers gives him something 
more than a stiff neck. The object of 
the "hor*c tragedy" in a Spanish sense 
serves the purpose of tiring and weak- 
ening the powerful muscles which ele- 
vate the head. This is a very impor- 
tant matter for the final act of a bull- 
fight. 

It has been necessary to discuss the 
horse performance because the part it 



plays is seldom understood in countric- 
not Spanish. For instance, in such an 
admirable book as the Century Dic- 
tionary a picador is described as "one 
of the horsemen, armed with a lance, 
who commence the combat in the arena 
by pricking the bull to madness with 
their weapons, but purposely avoid dis- 
abling him." This would be highly un- 
scientific from an anatomical stand- 
point and the Spanish bull-fight is first 
and foremost a display of applied 
science. 

The second act in the ring belongs 
to the banderillos. some of whom 
worry the bull by flaunting red cloaks. 
Another approaches the bull, and as the 
animal charges endeavors to plant a 
pair of bandcrilleras in the bull's shoul- 
ders, one on each side of the withers. 
A banderillera is a sort of javelin or 
barbed dart with "vanes" of colored 
pat>cr. When a bandcrillero succeeds 
in implanting a pair of bandcrilleras 
dexterously and neatly, the agile per- 
former wins great and deserved ap- 
plause. 

Meanwhile, from the very beginning 
of the fight, the matador has been 
keenly studying the bull. 

"Fie also watches the efforts of the 
picadors, a matter of great importance 
to him. The condition of the bull, when 
the matador takes him in hand, varies 
considerably. Sometimes the bull is tired 
out, usually weakened and occasionally 
tamed. In t often he ii vigorous, active, 
and extremely dangerous. 

"The matador (.■sfiada), armed with a 
sword possessing a flat heavy blade, and 
the mulcla. a small red flag mounted on 
a short staff, now engages the bull. By 
passes with his red Hag he plays the bull 
until the animal assumes the requisite 
position, standing with his forefeet to- 
gether and the head drooping. Occasion- 
ally a banderillera sticks in the way: this 
he knocks out with the sword. As soon 
as the hull stands in a position favorable 
for the stroke the rsfuda administers it 
by holding the sword horizontally, and, 
glancing along it. steps quickly forward 
and thrusts it into the bull's chest, and 
as he makes the strike his arm passes 
over the bull's horn. If the stroke has 
been correctly made the bull may sink 
on the sand at once and die in a few- 
seconds. The stroke is often made cor- 
rectly, but the bull survives many sec- 
onds: but <<> long as the sword is driven 
nto the bull's chest at the correct spot 
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it is no discredit to the esfiida whether 
he dies in thirty second-, nr in ten. 

"A< the matador thrusts the sword 
ir:o the hull he releases the handle and, 
if tl e stroke is correctly made, the sword 
Made is seen deeply and Firmly implanted 
in the hull's chest. The condition of the 
hull is sufficient indication of the accttrary 
or otherwise of the stroke, for if the 
sword enters the hull's flesh and does not 
penetrate the thorax at the correct spot 
he will attack the matador and occasion- 
ally succeeds in goring him, sometimes 
fatally. The most skilful rspada often 
fails to kill the hull at the lirst stroke, 
sin! sometimes half a dozen strokes arc 



mtstSc l>cforc the correct strike comes off. 
Not infrequently, with inexpert matadors, 
the killing becomes a dreadful bungle, 
and the hull, bleeding from repeated 
sWOrd thrusts, sinks exhausted under the 
barrier, and is pitched by the funtillcro 
with his short dagger. When a matador 
bungles the killing he is hissed by the 
spectators, for every Spaniard is an ex- 
pert in the rules of the hull-ring; but 
when he kills a very brave bull with a 
brilliant stroke he is acclaimed with en- 
thusiasm, which may be described as hys- 
terical, whilst a triple team of mules, gaily 
caparisoned, drags the carcass of the bull 
from the arena." 



The feature of the hull-fight which 
arouses the hostility to it of the lift - 
maiiitariatis is the "horse tragedy." 
They think it unnecessary and cruel, 
regarding it as a torment without de- 
sign. A study -of the principles under- 
lying the science of bull-righting, in- 
sists our expert, makes it clear that 
unless the neck muscles of the bull are 
exhausted by the goring and overturn- 
ing of horses, and damaged by the 
pikes of the picadors, the correct and 
often masterly stroke of the csfaja in 
a combat with the bravest bulls would 
be impossible of execution. 



AN AVIATION EXPERT'S VIEW OF PEGOUD'S AIR 

FLIGHTS UPSIDE DOWN 



NOT Pegoud the spectacular, 
but Pegoud the pioneer de- 
serves the serious considera- 
tion of all who feel interest 
in the future of human 
fiight. declares that renowned airman, 
Gustav llamel, himself the winner of 
more than one great race with flying 
machines. The spectacular nature of 
the upside-down flights of Pegoud has 
led the world to misjudge him. lays 
our expert. For. above all, Pegoud is 
a pioneer with a great lesson to teach. 
Mis aim is not that of the showman. 
Denunciation of Pegoud for setting an 
example of recklessness in the air 
seems to M. Hamel quite pointless and 
most unscientific. 

Pegoud's looping of the loop, his up- 
side-down flights, his general acrobatic 
feats in the air, notwithstanding the 
statements of his critics, are affirmed 
by M. Hamel to be of the utmost value 
to pilots throughout the world. I'roof 
of this will he forthcoming in due 
time. Meanwhile. Pegoud has shown 
what can be done with the modern fly- 
ing machine of the aeroplane descrip- 
tion. In his first attempts to fly up- 
side down he courted death. Like all 
pioneers, he was taking liberties with 
an unknown clement. No man before 
him had attempted the feat. It is true 
that men have been upside down in the 
air, but they were tamed over by sud- 
den gusts of wind and in most cases 
were killed. In his first flight, Pegoud 
faced the unknown. lie proved the 
feat possible. By repeating it frequent- 
ly, he has proved its practical value. 
Herein lies the undoubted value of li i 
flights. Pegoud himself declares they 
arc simple. 

The renowned aviator's machine is 
the original monoplane in which Andre 
Beaumont won a fifty-thousand-dollar 
prize. To quote from M. Hamel's 
article in the London Mail: 

"Supports have been strengthened 
above the planes to take the strain when 
the machine is flying upside down. The 



formation of the winRS has also been 
slightly altered and tin- warp increased. 
M. Itleriot is of the opinion, and I agree 
with him, that the majority of mono- 
planes will be so strengthened in the near 
future, with other alterations, such a.> the 
strengthening of the tail. 

"In addition, arrangements for straps 
are lilted so that Pegoud can be lightly 
fastened in his machine. 

"Pegoud. after being strapped in, soars 
steadily upward. When he reaches suffi- 
cient altitude he pushes the nose of the 
machine downwards. Great gentleness is 
required in handling the controls. Any- 
jerky action would at once upset the 
equilibrium of the machine and possibly 
spell disaster. He continues to push the 
nose down gently and evenly until it 
points direct to earth and the monoplane 
is perpendicular in the air. Then with 
the same even movement he raises the 
Hi -i pi the machine until it is in a hori- 



zontal position — upside down. When up- 
side down the machine planes as easily as 
in its normal position. Naturally this is 
done with the motor cut off. 

"By this time he has completed the 
first half of the ligure S. . . . 

"He rights the machine here in exactly 
the same way as he turns her over. The 
same gentle and easy movement of the 
controls is required when he 'loops the 
loop' and comes down ROM first. In this 
case be keeps the engine running as long 
as gravity will allow. 

"In these singular movements Pegoud 
is all the time rehearsing accidents and 
showing how easy it is for a pilot to re- 
cover equilibrium providing he remains 
perfectly calm and clear-headed. Any one 
of his extraordinary positions might be 
brought about by adverse elements. 

"It is quite conceivable that a sudden 
gust of wind might turn the machine 
completely over. Hitherto any pilot in 
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such circumstances would give himself up 
for lost. Pcgoud has taught us what to 
do in such a case. It is questionable, oi 
course, whether the pilot would show the 
PvgOIld nerve." 

Again, in a gale, the machine might 
be upset at many different angles. Pe- 
goud has shown that it is easily possi- 
ble to recover from such predicaments. 
He has dealt with nearly every kind of 



awkward position into which one might 
be driven in a gale of wind or in a 
flight over mountains where air cur- 
rents prevail. While others have 
theorized, the Frenchman has placed 
himself in every conceivable position 
that might be brought about in an ac- 
cident not directly attributable to a flaw 
in the machine itself. M. Rleriot says, 
too, in the Paris Aviation, that these 



are but the beginning of the experi- 
ments he hopes to carry out with the 
assistance of Pegoud. The latter will 
in time fly in a machine fitted with oil 
tanks capable of feeding the engine 
either way up. At present the engine 
stops when it is upside down. The new 
arrangement will enable the pilot to fly- 
upside down at any height as easiU at 
if he were a bird. 



THE TRAGEDY OF THE NEW 
PHYSICS 



THE inaccessibility of the ener- 
gy discovered in the new 
atom, and beyond it. is pre- 
paring for the twentieth cen- 
tury just such a disillusion as 
made miserable the lot of the medieval 
alchemists. This, according to a writer 
in the Journal dc Physique (Paris), 
may be the supreme ordeal of the phys- 
ical sciences. Everywhere new stores 
of energy are discovered, They arc 
locked up from us. The treasures of 
the new knowledge become thus a 
mockery of mankind. This is the con- 
tention of the pessimistic school of 
physics. Its members take what they 
call conservative views. Professor 
John Cox, for example, a very distin- 
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guished physicist, insists that we have 
reached the verge where knowledge is 
in the making. It is permissible to 
take a look forward with the pioneers 
into the unknown, but it is safer to get 
back to established facts. The French 
physicists adopt, as a rule, the optimis- 
tic attitude. They believe that the 
great stores of energy revealed by 
radioactivity will not remain locked up 
from practical use — a sealed treasure 
house, as the illustrious Poincare called 
it. Problems of the utmost import to 
mankind depend upon the questions at 
issue. Why arc there only some hun- 
dred distinct types of atoms? How is 
it that the myriad members of each 
type resemble each other with such 
exactitude that an atom of 
hydrogen on the confines 
of the universe can be rec- 
ognized and identified with 
its kindred on earth by 
the momentary quiver it 
imparted to the ether 
thousands of years ago? 
The answer of Professor 
("ox is this : 

"The known elements are 
but the more stable stages 
in the universal flux, with 
a mean life so long that 
they 'abide our question' by 
the gross methods of ordi- 
nary chemistry. They are 
in fact, by a further analogy 
with the evolution of the 
animate world, the survival 
of the fittest among the in- 
finitely varying types of 
matter, the fittest— to sur- 
rife. 

What the next step will 
Itc, whether all mass will l>c 
proved to be electrical like 
that of the electron, or 
whether it he some great 
simplification by means of a 
universal concept such as 
the ether— that makes the 
interest of the outlook. 

"Meanwhile, it is certain 
that in some cases transmu- 
tation, the dream of the 
alchemist, goes slowly but 
inexorably on. accompanied 
by the unlocking of vast 
stores of atomic energy, 
lint by a strange in my the 
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interest has shifted. The alchemist 
sought to turn the baser to the nobler 
metals by the sacrifice of energy in 
the shape of heat, but was impotent to 
effect the change. His successor of the 
twentieth century knows that if the trans- 
mutation could be effected the metals 
would be but as dross to the stores of 
energy set free, but is equally impotent 
to delay or hasten the change. 

"The new knowledge gained in the last 
decade is a true development, not a de- 
structive revolution. Conservation of En- 
ergy stands where it did. tho unsuspected 
and enormous stores of atomic energy 
have been brought into view. And the 
Atomic Theory is still the guide of the 
chemist, tho for the purposes of modern 
physics he has been compelled to look 
'beyond the atom.' " • 

This necessity of looking beyond the 
atom is imperative through the mere 
existence of the vast stores of energy 
so tragically locked up from us, accord- 
ing to Poincare. It was one of the 
very last themes to which he" addressed 
himself before he passed away, his 
ideas on the outlook being only now 
accessible. The atom, he declared, 
disintegrates into yet smaller things 
which may still be called atoms. What 
we call radioactivity is the perpetual 
breaking up of atoms. It is sometimes 
s|K>ken of as a transmutation of ele- 
ments. That, he thought, is not strictly 
correct. An element is not really trans- 
formed into another clement. It is 
really decomposed into several others. 
The products of the decomposition are 
still chemical atoms, similar .in many 
respects to the more complex one 
which in breaking up gave birth to 
them. 

Nor arc we yet done. Within the 
atom we find yet more — electrons. 
Each atom is like a sort of solar system 
where the small negative electrons play 
the, part of planets revolving around 
the great positive central electron 
which takes the place of our sun. It 
is because of the mutual attraction oi 
these electricities of opposite sign that 
the system is bound together as a 
whole. 



• Itcvnics Titr Atom. tly Jnhn Co*. Cnm- 
bridpc Manuals of Science and Literature. Put- 
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"This attraction governs the periods of 
the planets and these periods tix the 
wave lengths of the light emitted by the 
atom. It is because of the self-induction 
of the currents formed by the moving 
electrons that the atom so formed has an 
apparent inertia which we call its mass. 
Besides these captive electrons there arc 
others which arc free and subject to the 
ordinary kinetic laws of gases and which 
render metals conductive. The second 
class are like the comets which circulate 
from one stellar system to another, estab- 
lishing thus an exchange of energy be- 
tween distant systems. . . . 

"Then it must follow that an atom is 
a very complex world. It is true that a 
closed world, at least one nearly closed, 
would be at the mercy of any exterior 
perturbations to which wc might subject 
it. Since the atom is subject to this statis- 
tical law there is consequently an internal 
thermodynamics of the atom and we tan 
talk of the internal temperature of it. 
Hut, mark, this temperature has no tend- 
ency to get into equilibrium with the tem- 
perature without; it is as if the atom 
were shut up within a perfect shell im- 
pervious to heat. It is precisely because 
it is thus closed, because its functions are 



so sharply limited and guarded by this 
impervious shell that the atom is so in- 
dividual. 

"At first this complexity of the atom 
dt.es not seem offensive : it seems as if 
we would not be embarrassed by it. Hut 
a little reflection brings difficulties not ap- 
parent at first. When we counted the 
atoms we really did not count their num- 
bers directly but their degrees of free- 
dom of movement, and we implicitly as- 
sumed that each atom had three degrees 
of such freedom. This also accounted 
for the observed specific heats. But each 
new complexity must introduce a new 
degree of freedom and we become 
troubled in our count of the atoms. . . . 

"The most natural explanation seems to 
be {his theory of the atom as a very com- 
plex world, one shut up entirely to it- 
self. Exterior events have no relation to 
what passes on within, nor does what hap- 
ptns within affect the exterior world. 
That can not be strictly true or else we 
would be utterly ignorant that there is 
anything within and the atoms would 
ap|R'ar as simple material points. The 
truth is that we can see what happens 
within only as through a very small win- 
dow, and there is practically no exchange 



of energy between the interior and what 
is outside ; there is consequently no tend- 
ency to cquipartition of energy between 
the atomic world and that without." • 

But we have not yet come to an end. 
Beyond the atoms Poincare saw the 
electrons and beyond the electrons lie 
pointed to the magnetons. They arc, 
he said, atoms of magnetism. But what 
in reality is a magneton? Is it a sim- 
ple thing? We can not be specific. 
The investigations open out endlessly. 
The certain thing is that each new 
physical discovery brings additional 
complexity to the atom, which remains 
a closed world and a reservoir of ener- 
gy upon which we can not draw. 89 yet, 
Shall wc ever? Poincare did not tell 
us. says a writer in Paris Cosmos, lie- 
cause he found himself outside a dead 
wall. The treasure house of energy is 
locked and no genius has found the key 
to let us in. The opening of the door 
is perhaps but a matter of time. 

* Annual Krport of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Washington: Government Printing Oriue: 
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RECEXT earthquake shocks at 
Panama were sufficiently seri- 
ous to alarm the native labor- 
ers there from the West In- 
dies, used as they are to such 
tremors, observes The Scientific Amer- 
ican. Colonel Ciocthals rc|>orts. how- 
ever, that not the slightest injury was 
done to the canal itself. The large 
number of tremors instrumentally re- 
corded every month in the zone is evi- 
dence that slow adjustments are con- 
stantly taking place, writes the able 
geologist of the canal commission. Pro- 
fessor Donald F. Mncdonald. He in- 
sists, however, that no great accumu- 
lations of stress that might later cul- 
minate in a big shock are possible. 
The absence from the Isthmian region 
of high mountains ami of geologically 
recent volcanic activity is evidence in 
favor of the absence of earthquakes, 
tsjK-ciallv as such high mountains are 
a striking geological feature of the 
whole Central American earthquake 
belt. The presence of numerous small 
"faults" and of the faultcd-down con- 
dition of such volcanic cores as Gold 
Hill and Contractors' Hill is evidence 
that adjustment here has progressed 
well on toward the establishment of 
normal conditions of equilibrium. The 
tensile Strength of the majority of the 
rocks within the canal zone is quite 
low and they would "shear" with com- 
parative ease, thus preventing any rela- 
tively great accumulation of stress 
which might result in a comparatively 
intense shock. However, experience 
teaches that where earthquakes happen, 



maximum destructive effects on build- 
ings occur where they arc built on loose 
and friable material. This considera- 
tion might thus subtract a littte from 
the saving benefits of the yielding and 
preventive qualities of the canal zone 
rocks. 

Over three hundred years of earth- 
quake observation show only two 
shocks of considerable magnitude, 
notes Doctor Macdonald, and there is 
every reason to believe that the sever- 
est of these would not have seriously 
damaged even the most delicate parts 
of the canal. That many small and 
harmless shocks will traverse the canal 
zone in the future is certain, but that 
the canal itself is liable to be seriously 
damaged by earthquakes is contrary to 
all the evidence. He writes: 

"Within the Republic of Panama there 
arc few, if any. mountain ranges, properly 
so called: but there arc high mountain 
groups. The older geographies informed 
us that the North and South American 
Cordilleras were practically one contin- 
uous chain from Alaska to Cape Horn. 
This is quite incorrect, for the mountains 
>if Panama, Costa Kica. and some of the 
other Central American republics are 
younger than arc the great ranges of the 
western States, and arc units quite dis- 
tinct geographically from the greater 
northern and southern continental ranges. 
Furthermore, they have had a different 
origin, for they are not due to folding 
by lateral pressure, as the mountains of 
western America chiefly are. but origi- 
nated from intrusions of volcanic rocks, 
as necks, cores, masses and irregular 
dikes. These intrusive rocks arc of five 



broad types, which, given in the order of 
their importance, are : basalts, diorites. 
andesites, granodiorites, and rhyolitc. 

"There arc only two peaks within the 
Canal Zone that reach up to elevations of 
approximately 1,000 feet, and there are no 
peaks within thirty miles of the canal 
that arc higher than 2,000 feet. Not 
within one hundred miles could one find 
mountains over 4.000 feet in elevation. 
Therefore the canal is far removed from 
the great mountain masses, the settling 
and adjustment of which might cause 
cumulative stresses, that would culminate 
in rock ruptures great enough to give 
destructive earth vibrations." 
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HOW THE MATHEMATICAL IDEAS OF OUR PARENTS 
ARE GETTING OUT OF DATE 



IN the readjustment of our ideas 
tn the new and revolutionary phys- 
ics of -he past ten years and in 
modifying our notions of life it- 
self in accordance with the new 
psychology and the chemical concep- 
tion ot disease, the anarchical state of 
the mathematical sciences tends to he 
overlooked. Mow many of the laity 
understand the issue involved in the 
controversy respecting those rival ge- 
ometries which tend more and more to 
distract as well as to bedazzle the 
mathematical experts of our time? In 
the reply we make to such queries must 
be found, too, some satisfaction for 
the average student of science. The 
progress of knowledge is bringing him 
more and more into collision with ideas 
of which he can not comprehend the 
relevance owing to the general ignor- 
ance of the new mathematics. The task 
of popularizing knowledge is made ad- 
ditionally difficult as well. Most peo- 
ple live in a mental world presupposing 
the accuracy of the assertion that two 
and two are four. We all more or less 
suspect that whatever may have hap- 
pened to physics or to medicine or 
even to biology, the arithmetic of our 
grandfathers remains intact. 

It is an old view, for instance, says 
Professor II. F. Raker, the eminent 
English mathematician, whose paper in 
London Xature we follow, that ge- 
ometry deals with facts about which 
there can be no two opinions, (iiven a 
straight line and a point, one and only 
one straight line can be drawn through 
the point parallel to the given straight 
line. Thus runs the axiom. Again, 
according to the old view, "the natural 
man" would say this is either true or 
false. And. indeed, many and long 
were the attempts made to justify it: 

"At length there came a step which to 
many probably will still seem unintelli- 
gible. A system of geometry was built 
up in which it is assumed that, given a 
straight line and a point, an infinite num- 
ber of straight lines can be drawn through 
the point, in the plane of the given line, 
no one of which meets the Riven line. Can 
there, then, one asks at tirst. be two sys- 
tems of geometry. ln>th of which arc 
true, tho they differ in such an. important 
particular? Almost as soon Micvc that 
there can l>e two systems of laws of na- 
ture, essentially differing in character, 
both reducing the phenomena we observe 
to order and system — a monstrous heresy, 
of course ! 1 will only say that, after a 
century of discussion we are quite sure 
that many systems of geometry are possi- 
ble, and true: tho not all may be expe- 
dient. And if you reply that a geometry 
is useful for life only in proportion as 
it fits the properties of concrete things. 
I will answer, first, are the heavens not 
tlirn concrete 5 And have we as yet any 
gc urn-try that enables us to form a con- 



sistent logical idea of furthermost 

spacer- 
Nothing surprises the layman, adds 
Professor Samuel M. Barton, of the 
University of the South, so much as 
to hear for the first time that one of 
the most famous axioms of Kucliil is 
not necessarily true. Even the mathe- 
matics of the college student is largely 
deductive. He but faintly realizes the 
important part played by intuition, ob- 
servation and imagination in the realm 
of the higher mathematics. When 
mathematicians began • to doubt the 
"parallel" axiom of Euclid, arose non- 
Euclidian geometry. This new ge- 
ometry is based on the assumption that 
through a given jvoint a number of 
straight lines can be drawn parallel to 
a given straight line. 

It is to be noted, observes Professor 
Barton, that the straight line of one 
geometry is not tlie straight line of 
another, but in all the three leading 
rival geometries it is the shortest 
distance between two points. Such 
straightest lines are "geodetic" lines. 
It will perhaps be evident now why in 
a sense the discovery of the non- 
Euclidian geometries was a stepping- 
stone to the consideration of hyper- 
space, although we should bear in mind 
that the two conceptions are entirely 
distinct, neither one being dependent 
u|miii the other. The logical conception 
of non-Euclidian geometry is far more 
difficult than the abstract notion of the 
fourth dimension. The study of the 
results arrived at by those brilliant 
mathematicians I.obatchevsky. Bolyai. 
Riemann. Beltrami and others forced 
men to think of "spaces." Doubtless 
the stimulus given to "high thinking" 
of this nature gave rise to the hypo- 
thetical acceptance, of a fourth (or any 
higher) dimensional space. But what 
of hyperspace? This is space of any 
dimension above three, hut for con- 
venience and simplicity Professor Bar 7 
ton confines himself to fourth-dimen- 
sional space. To quote from 77re 
Popular Stnncc Monthly: 

"To get any clear notion of the fourth 
dimension, one must make up his mind 
to exercize much patience, perhaps read- 
ing and re-reading many times articles 
by various authors. In this exposition 
of lbe subject. I would warn the reader 
against supposing that any attempt is 
here made to convince him of the possi- 
bility of the existence of fnurth-ditnen- 
stonal space. He is not even asked to 
(v/i'ivc i»i a material space other than our 
common, cvery-day three-space. Fortu- 
nately a comparison with lower dimen- 
sional geometries furnishes so many anal- 
ogies that the subject can be very fully 
explained in a non-mathematical way. 
Only let mr say just here that the geom- 



etry of the fourth dimension is a perfectly 

logical system of theorems and proofs 
entirely independent of these analogies. 

"We. the dwellers m j-space. can best 
realize the reasonableness of <-.>«< ;-iting 
of a fourth or higher-dimensional space 
by considering as best we may what 
would take place in lower -dimensional 
space did such exist. 

"Consider a pipe of indelinite length 
with a bore of diameter as small as you 
please, and suppose that there dwelt with- 
in this pipe "worms" of such diameter 
that they just fill the pipe. We can not 
conceive of anything with no breadth or 
thickness, but let us consider for sake of 
the illustration that this onr-dimensional 
animal (which for hrcvity I shall call a 
unmiim\ has only length. Of course 
these unodims may vary in length accord- 
ing to age or family traits, perhaps. Now 
i« is evident that a unodim can never 
turn around. He may move forward or 
backward, but one onodim can never pass 
another If he possesses an eye in front 
or behind he can see a neighboring 
unodim as a mere point. His world is 
a very limited one. 

"Again, we might imagine a two- 
dimensi<mal animal, taking hold of a 
vaodim, turning him around in his (two 
dimensional ) space and nutting him back 
with his 'tail" where his "head' was before 
Evidently the unodim would be ignorant 
of tlu cause of his reversion, for he has 
no knowledge of a two-dimensional space, 
aiid the two-dimensional animal is invisi- 
ble to him. . . . W hile this would br an 
impossible feat for a unodim. a two-space 
animal could readily do it. 

"Now- is one-dimensional space may 
not be 'straight' (that is. of zero curva- 
ture) ; hut it may be the space that we 
should get by bending the pipe around in 
the form of a circle. In such a case, as 
his body would be constantly bent in the 
same direction and by the same degree, 
we may suppose that the in idim is totallv 
unconscious of any curvature. It is well 
to note that in an exactly similar way our 
space may be curved without our licing 
conscious of it." 

Now let us consider two-space. As- 
sume a two-space l>eing, which Pro- 
fessor Rarton calls a duodim — that is, 
a flat being (theoretically with no 
thickness ) with length and breadth and 
confined to a surface having length and 
breadth hut no thickness. Such a be- 
ing could move to the right or left or 
forward or backward, we will say. but 
neither up nor down from the surface. 
In fact, he knows neither up nor 
down. The surface is his world. 
Now our duodim has a far more 
extended space than the unodim and 
can do many things that the uno- 
dim is totallv ignorant of. His space 
may not necessarily be one of zero 
curvature — it is perfectly consistent 
with our idea of two-space for it to 
be the surface of a sphere, of an el- 
lipsoid, of an egg-shaped figure or what 
not It is to be noticed that if the 
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space has constant curvature (includ- 
ing no curvature) a body may be 
moved from any place to any other 
place on the surface without changing 
its .shape. 

Let us next direct our attention to 
three-space, an inhabitant of which we 
might call animal, but which, to con- 
tinue the nomenclature adopted, we 
may speak of as a tridim. Here free- 
dom of life is much more augmented, 
even more so than in passing from one- 
space to two-space. For here we have 
added the up-and-down motion to the 
right-and-left and the torward-and- 
backward motions. 

"Now we know of 2-space only as a 
section of j-space, and a duodim is purely 
an imaginary being to us ; and we know 
of i -space only as a section of 2-spacc 
(and therefore of 3-sparc), and the uno- 
• dim is imaginary. We have seen that a 
duodim might interfere with life in r- 
space. but the unodim would not know 
at all what had caused the interference. 
We have also seen that a tridim might in 
a similar way interfere with life in 2- 
space. The important point to observe is 
that in either case the inhabitant of the 
lower space would not understand what 
had caused the change. 

"A duodim could lock up his treasure 
in circular or polygonal vaults, safe from 
2-space intruders, but a tridim could help 
himself to anything he pleased without 
breaking the sides of the vault By anal- 



ogy, a 4-space being could do many things 
in j-space impossible to man and en- 
tirely inexplicable to him. No 3-space 
safe or vault would be secure from a 4- 
s|.acc burglar. He could get a ball out of 
a hollow shell without breaking the sur- 
face, he could gel out the contents of an 
egg without cracking the shell and enjoy 
the kernel of a nut without the use of a 
nutcracker." 

We may see now why ' "Alice in 
Wonderland" is so clever a bit of non- 
sense at the expense of the students of 
fourth - dimensional space. Fortified, 
however, by the observations we have 
taken, let us revert to hyperspace. To 
begin with, freedom of movement is 
greater in hyperspace than in our 
space. The degrees of freedom of a 
rigid body in our space are 6, namely. 
3 translations along and 3 rotations 
about 3 axes, while the fixing of 3 of 
its points, not in a straight line, pre- 
vents all movement. In hyperspace. 
however, with 3 of its points fixed, it 
could still rotate about the plane of 
those 3 points! A rigid body has 10 
possible different movements in hyper- 
space, namely 4 translations along 4 
axes, and 6 rotations about 6 planes, 
white at least 4 of its points must be 
fixed to prevent all movement. 

In hyperspace a sphere of flexible 
material could without stretching or 
tearing be turned inside out. 



"Two links of a chain could be separ- 
ated without breaking them. 

"Our knots would be useless. 

"In hyperspace, as we have seen, it 
would be entirely possible to pass in 
and out of a sphere (or other enclosed 
space). 

"A right glove turned over through 
space of four dimensions becomes a 
left glove, but notice that when the glove 
is turned n<er, it is not turned inside 
•nit. . . . 

"When mathematicians began to talk of 
higher space, the spiritualists seized upon 
the idea as affording a habitation for 
their spirits. These men, naturally want- 
ing a home for their spirits, were rather 
too eager to believe in the actual exist- 
ence of the fourth dimension. It is as- 
tonishing with what avidity the advocates 
ot spirit rapptngs and occult demonstra- 
tions appropriated the fourth dimension 
for the abiding place of their unearthly 
beings. This was, of course, unwarranted 
as are perhaps most of the claims 01 such 
people. While somewhat interesting, it 
is too trivial to claim our serious atten- 
tion. 

"In conclusion, we have no material 
evidence of a fourth dimension. Our 
knowledge of the phenomena of 3-spacc 
is empirical. Our experience tells us 
nothing of 4-space. if it exists. Hut the 
conception, not being dependent upon ex- 
perience or experiment, is not unreason- 
able. As a working hypothesis it is not 
without decided value, as it throws light 
upon many propositions of our (3-space) 
geometry." 



THE 



RFCEXT events have made it 
difficult for those who rely 
wholly upon what has ap- 
peared in print to form any 
accurate conception of the 
meaning and importance of the now 
famous human fragments known as 
"the I'iltdown skull." It is quite cer- 
tain that they afford the first evidence 
we have obtained, writes Doctor G. 
F.lliot Smith in London Sature, of a 
hitherto unknown group of the human 
type so fundamentally distinct from all 
the early fossil men found in Furopc 
as to be worthy of generic distinction 
—a "dawn man" of a very primitive 
and generalized type Certain features 
are so cleverly ape-like, insists Profes- 
sor Smith, who is a recognized expert 
on the subject, as definitely to confirm 
the generally admitted kinship to the 
African man-like apes, as well as to 
distinguish dawn man sharply and 
clearly from all other human remains. 
In other respects, however, there is a 
closer resemblance to the features of 
modern man than is found in a special- 
ized group of so-called "Xeamlertha- 
loid paleolithic" men. This curious as- 
sociation of features is not paradoxical, 
as some students assume. The small 
and archaic brain and thick skull arc 



OVERSY OVER THE 
OF "DAWN MAN" 

undoubtedly human in character, but 
the mandible, in spite of the human 
molars it bears, is more monkey-like 
than human. So far from lieing an 
impossible combination of characters, 
this association of human brain and 
simian features is precisely what Doc- 
tor Smith anticipated in a paper pub- 
lished months before he knew of the 
discovery of the Piltdown skull. He 
argued long ago that in the evolution 
of man the development of the brain 
must have led the way. 

" 'The growth in intelligence and in the 
powers of discrimination no doubl led to 
a definite cultivation of the esthetic sense, 
which, operating through sexual selection, 
brought about a gradual refinement of the 
features.' Just as the young child still 
uses its teeth for purposes of attack, so 
in the dawn of human existence teeth 
suitable for offensive purposes were re- 
tained long after the brain had attained 
its distinctively human status and had 
made the hands even more serviceable 
instruments for attack. 

"That the ape-like conformation of the 
chin region signifies the inability to speak 
is surely a patent fallacy. Articulate 
speech mti*t have come while the jaws 
were still simian in character: and the 
Ihony changes that produced a chin were 
the result mainly of that process of re- 
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tinement to which I have already referred, 
to the reduction of the teeth, which was 
part of the same process, and. quite in a 
minor degree, to that process of growth 
and specialization of the genio-glossi 
muscles which resulted from their use in 
speech. 

"A great source of misunderstanding 
will be got rid of if these obvious facts 
an. the considerations based upon them 
be admitted - 
After a careful study of the frag- 
ments. Doctor A. Smith-Woodward, of 
the British Museum, ventured to build 
them up again and thereby to enable 
us to form at least a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of what manner of man this 
most ancient of Britons was The evi- 
dence of the brain case or cranium, 
as Professor W. P. Pycraft writes, al- 
lowed no room for doubt as to the 
human nature of the skull, but the 
lower jaw presented a stumblintr-block, 
for it presented a most remarkable tike- 
ness to that of one of our simian an- 
cestors. It resembled closely that of a 
chimpanzee, yet the teeth were human. 

How was such contradictory evi- 
dence to be reconciled? 

It has been contended, notes our au- 
thority*, that in attempting such a re- 
conciliation a mistake was made 
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that, as a matter of fact, the brain 
case is that of a man while the jaw 
is that of an ape. But no one com- 
petent to express an opinion would ac- 
cept this interpretation, says Professor 
Pycraft. The remains being parts of 
a human being, a whole, the problem 
was to restore them to their original 
shape. "A little reflection on the re- 
mote antiquity of these remains was 
sufficient to turn surprise back on it- 
self." On the evolutionary theory of 
man's ancestry, the ape-like character 
of the jaw was a feature to be ex- 
pected. The task of reconstruction, 
then, was simplified, its trend was de- 
termined. Here was no imaginary but 
a real missing link. It remained but 
to determine the relationship of the 
fragments to one another and fill up 
the blanks. This student enlarges on 
the subject in The Illustrated London 
Newt: 

"Unfortunately, however, the work- 
men's pick detached just enough from 
what had been the roof of the skull to 
leave room for doubt as to the precise 
position of its middle line; and on this, 
of course, much depends, since the brain- 
cavity, and there! y the size of the brain 
it enclosed, is to this extent a debatable 
quantity. Nevertheless the missing por- 
tion is so small as to make it evident 
that the brain could not have exceeded 
that of the lowest known races of to-day, 
and probably did not attain to this. 



"This wretched pickaxe added yet an- 
other obstacle. It cut off the fore-part 
of the jaw, bearing the front cheek-teeth, 
the 'eye' teeth, or canines, and the cut- 
tinR-teeth. 

"Professor Keith's method of approach- 
ing the problem differs absolutely from 
that of Dr. Smith-Woodward. Accord- 
ing to the former's restoration, the Pitt- 
down man possessed a brain as large as 
that of the most intelligent among us to- 
day. And this, one ventures to suggest, 
is a conclusion which could only be ar- 
rived at by ignoring the most important 
rules which should apply in all attempts 
to restore the missing parts of extinct 
animals. One cannot ignore, as Dr. 
Keith seems to have done, the history of 
this skull: it is the skull of an extinct 
animal, with relationship to its lowlier 
forbears as well as to the human race 
to-day. It must have, and did. much more 
nearly resembte those forbears than man 
as we know him. Time will show that, 
whatever may be the shortcomings of 
this restoration of Dr. Woodward's, it is 
still not far from the truth." 

The case for Professor Arthur 
Keith's reconstruction is set forth by 
himself in the same British periodical. 
Some years ago he was taken to ta->k 
by the celebrated French anthropolo- 
gist. Professor Bottle, for venturing to 
give a provisional reconstruction of the 
skull of the Heidelberg man, of whom 
only the lowct; jaw and teeth were 
known. Yet the reconstruction had, it 
seems, a just basis. The lower teeth 



gave a definite indication of the upper 
teeth and palate, just as certainly as 
one blade of a pair of scissors gives a 
clue to the opposite blade. In such a 
case as that just cited, the reconstruc- 
tion is largely a matter of inference 
and there is room for difference of 
opinion. In the case of the Piltdown 
skull, so large a part of the brain case 
was recovered that the reconstruction 
of the major part is not a matter of 
inference, says Professor Keith, but of 
simple anatomical fact. The lx>ncs 
which form the brain case of the Pilt- 
down skull are almost identical — ex- 
cept as regards their massive thickness 
— with the same l>ones in the living 
man. They must have been joined to- 
gether according to the laws which 
hold true not only of human but also 
of anthropoid skulls. Now in all such 
skulls a groove, containing a blood 
channel, runs along the middle line of 
the roof of the skull from the forehead. 
Altho a great |>art of the roof of the 
Piltdown skull is nr.ssing. there re- 
mains at the hinder part, on the upper 
angle of the ]>arietal hone, an unmis- 
takable part of this median groove: 

"This part must be placed in the middle 
line of the reconstructed roof — that is its 
invariable position in all known skulls. 
In Dr. Smith-Woodward's reconstruction 
it has been carried over the middle line 
to the extent of almost an inch." 




DAWN MAN'S BRAIN CAKE 
Tli* reconstruction which center* the great Mood-channel and M 
give* the now famous Piltdown man a brain-capacity of 1.5011 cuhic 
centimeters, "a really large brain for a modern man": the Keith resto- 
ration, rival to the Smith- Woodward Irom above the bones of the 
fight an-l left *i-l widely tenanted. 



A N OT 1 1 KK K l- STI r RATION 
The reconstruction in which, according to Professor Keith, the 
great blood- channel hat been placed neatly an inch to the right of its 
proper position. thus making the brain capacity only 1.070 cubic centi- 
meters: the Smilh-Wondward restoration from above — the bones of the 
right and left sides nearly 111 contact. 
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ARE MILITANT SUFFRAGISTS MANIACS 
OR MARTYRS? 



IS Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst men- 
tally unstable? Are she and her 
followers "wild women," as many 
hold, or are they martyrs fighting 
for a cause which as yet we do 
not fully appreciate ? Three striking 
articles dealing with these questions 
have appeared almost simultaneously in 
the American magazines, and altho the 
writers disagree as to the moral justifi- 
cation and the political effectiveness of 
suffragist militancy in England, they 
firmly unite in paying tribute to the 
heroic quality of its adherents. Samuel 
Merwin, the novelist and champion of 
woman's cause, declares, in Good 
Housekeeping, that the fiber of the 
Christian martyrs is in many of these 
strange women. Israel Zangwill, no 
less a champion but keenly critical, ac- 
cords them, in the pages of The Metro- 
politan, all the honors of a magnificent 
sainthood. And The Century publishes 
a revolutionary article by Edna Ken- 
ton, the feminist writer, entitled, "The 
Militant Women — and Women," which 
quite glorifies the subject. 

Replying to the ridicule that has been 
heaped upon the militants, Mr. Merwin 
writes warmly : 

"You can"t very well kill a cause with 
ridicule once its devotees really begin to 
die for it. Or even if you can. in the 
heat of the moment, the absurd affair is 
likely to look a little different a few years 
later. 

"Somehow, it is a long, long time since 
people have laughed very' widely at Mar- 
tin Luther, even tho he did flaunt the au- 
thority and majesty of the temporal and 
spiritual power of his time. . . . Nor do 
we laugh at Savonarola. Nor at poor, 
misguided, tragic old John Brown. Nor 
at Washington and his property-destroy- 
ing crew. Nor at Carl Schurz and his 
fellow revolutionists in Germany. Nor 
even at the rather ridiculous Wat Tyler. 

"Indeed, in our lucid moments, away 
from the heat and dust of conflict, we have 
a curious habit of doing reverence to the 
great rebels of the past. Soberly, each 
of us knows that whatever we enjoy to- 
day of liberty and equality and the right 
to live has been won for us by our rebels. 
If ever-widening classes of human beings 
had not protested, and fought to make 
tlicir protests good, civilization would not 
now be what it is. Our own nation was 
founded on the theory that the right to 
revolt is an inherent right. A fact it is 
well to remember in these different times 



when some of us find ourselves caught 
quite unexpectedly on the conservative 

side." 

We are slow of comprehension. For 
eight years now, Mr. Merwin reminds 
us, we have been reading newspaper 
reports (more or less inaccurate) of 
conflicts between the British militants 
and the government ; of the women's 
imprisonment, "hunger strikes" and 
forcible feeding: and. finally, of the 
smashing of windows, the destruction of 
a few empty houses, and the finding of 
bombs which do not explode. But how 
many of us have stopped to inquire 
into the underlying causes of these 
phenomena? We simply condemn the 
women as crazy or criminal. Women, 
we say, are quietly and constitutionally 
securing the ballot all over the world. 
Why then should this particular little 
group of English fanatics spoil all by 
resorting to violence? 

The underlying causes of militant 
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"THE VISION" 

Thu* Antonio Camaur, a Viennese aculptor. 
convey* hi» «nir of the vista* that open before 

modern womanhood. 



suffragist activity are perhaps best 
stated by Israel Zangwill in his article 
entitled "The Militant Woman." Mr. 
Zangwill is sympathetic and admiring, 
but he disapproves. "Militancy may 
not have put back the clock of suf- 
frage," he observes, "but it has put back 
the clock of civilization." He dismisses 
as absurd all charges of hysteria or 
dementia against the fighting women. 
In them we are face to face with the 
rare and world-old quality of martyr- 
dom. "Captain Scott, perishing in the 
Arctic snows for lack of food," this 
critic writes, "was less essentially he- 
roic and no greater a pioneer than Miss 
Wallace-Dunlop, the fragile inventor of 
the hunger strike, starving with luxu- 
ries heaped beseechingly around her." 
He continues: 

"It is impossible not to think of the 
temptation in the wilderness. The thirst 
strike and the sleep strike push the doc- 
trine of 'Entbekren solltt' to extremes un- 
dreamed of by Goethe. In an age of lux- 
ury and materialism almost unexampled, 
amid an epidemic of negroid dancing, we 
have witnessed the miracle of prison 
doors flying open by force of faith 
and self-sacrifice. The great saying of 
Zwinglius, 'You can kill the body, but 
not the soul.' has received almost incredible 
illustration. It is not too much to say 
that the suffragets have enlarged our con- 
ception of human nature and of the piti- 
fulness of politics and politicians." 

Concerning Mrs. Pankhurst, the 
spiritual leader of the suffragets. Mr. 
Zangwill adds: 

"Her utter selflessness, the unbreakable 
energy of that frail body under the Cat- 
and-Mouse Bill (aptly compared to the 
Iron Maiden of the Middle Ages, whose 
iron spikes slowly squeezed out the life 
of the victim), the noble eloquence which 
moved the prosecuting Attorney-General, 
Sir Riifus Isaacs, to tears — these are be- 
Kinning to tell even on the clergy, always 
the last to recognize religion in its con- 
temporary vesture." 

At the recent Medical Congress in 
London a Scotch physician endeav- 
ored to class suffragist militancy with 
the dancing and other maniacal epi- 
demics of the fourteenth century. 
But he only showed, says Mr. Zang- 
will, that he himself was suffering 
from "contagious misunderstanding." 
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• Suffragist militancy is distinctly of 
the brain and not of the fist. It is 
even too rational to be formidable. 
"So far from being hysterical, it has 
been turned on and off like a tap." 
The militant women either suffer ex- 
tremely in screwing their courage up 
to the smashing point, or they arc 
sturdy enough to hammer a Window 
with cool calculation. It is not the 
hammer and the match-box, but the 
ballot-paper, which they have in mind. 
"When I was sent out to throw my 
first stone, I was sick — sick," is a 
typical testimony. *'I didn't think I 
could go through with it. One woman 
told me she prayed all the time." We 
have gradually come to understand that 
a suffraget is not necessarily an elderly 
spectacled female, Mr. Zangwill re- 
marks, but the notion that she is a 
neurotic spinster is "inexpungeablc." 
"It has even survived," he wittily adds, 
"the discovery that some of the fiercest 
of the militants arc married men." Xot 
hysteria, not dementia, but the "inex- 
orable logic of facts," as Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence has put it, is the underlying 
cause of militant activities, in Mr. 
Zangwill's judgment. 

But the work of the Woman's Social 
and Political Union, the organization 
of the Pankhursts, which Mr. Zang- 
will characterizes as the most trouble- 
some institution of modern times, was 
not at first inspired even by this cere- 
bral militancy. "It was as metaphor- 
ical as the Salvation Army." He con- 
tinues: 

"In the overwhelming majority of in- 
stances the operations of this unprece- 
dented Union have been devoid of all 
violence save that inflicted on its mem- 
bers by the government, the police and 
the mob. Even when it strove to sup- 
plement its constitutional agitation by 
illegal acts, its breaches of law were long 
merely technical or symbolical, designed 
to embarrass the government by a plethora 
of prisoners and to achieve the advertize- 
mcnt denied to a peaceful propaganda." 

The famous meetings in Albert Hall 
at which Mrs. Pankhurst presides like 
"a general reviewing his troops" (her 
own description) are in reality the 
communions of a new religion, accord- 
ing to Mr. Zangwill, that has already 
"its ritual, its hymnology, its sacred 
music, its symbolism (the broad arrows 
of the prison garh its proudest em- 
blem), its pageantry, its martyrology 
rind its dogma of Pankhurst infallibil- 
ity." Mrs. Emmelinc Pankhurst is ihe 
Spiritual leader, but "Christahcl. LLJB." 
is the political chief of the movement. 
It is she who proves, says Mr. Zang- 
will, that woman, not man, is the log- 
ical animal. And it is precisely in 
this youthful and relentless logic of 
Christaliel Pankhurst. with its utter 
disregard of psychology or conse- 
quences, that Mr. Zangwill thinks he 
detects the weakest spot in the militant 
armor; not in any hysterical or mani- 
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MILITANT Sl'l KKACISM I.VCARXATE 

Mrs. Pankhurst "fire* the hearts of tier fol- 
lower* with the same intense conviction that 
live* in Iter own," says her biographer. Khrta 
( In hie Oorr. "She makes Ihem care so poign. 
antly that they K" gladly lo prison, they starve, 
they endure agonies of thirst and MM and 
sleeplessness, and come oat ready to do it all 
over attain." 

acal manifestations. "Since the Chil- 
dren's Crusade of 1212." he declares, 
"there has been no such blend of the 
ridiculous and the sublime as the war 
against England declared by logic-rid- 
den ladies." 

The internal conduct of the Woman's 
Social and Political I'nion is marked 
throughout by the relentless logic of 
Christaliel, according to Mr. Zangwill: 
for with the organization's transition 
to militancy, it became autocratic. Now 
it has ceased to elect its officers, and 
any opinion which runs counter to 
Christabel's is sacrificed. It is a kind 
of sanctified tyranny. And the admir- 
ing critic concludes: 

"'Hari-kari, the one resource of the 
suffragets. turns out to be their strongest 
weapon. Englishmen arc not so brutish 
that they can bear the sight of martyred 
innocence. Tlir heroic suicide of a lady 
of wealth and station on the public door- 
step of the Derby is worth a wilderness 
of fires, and the cross that was lsome be- 
fore her body at the great funeral was a 
more victorious symbol than the ham- 
mer. 

"Militancy is only successful in so 
far as it brings suffering to the militants. 
If this were a real war, could one sav the 



greater their casualties the nearer their 
triumph? In war you menace the enemy 
with death. Mrs. Pankhurst is menacing 
the enemy with her own death. Even al- 
luwing the Government merely the wis- 
dom of knowing that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church, the fact 
that she is not allowed to die. even tho 
ministers arc at their wits' ends to keep 
her and the law alive together, is a com- 
forting reassurance of human progress. 
Four years ago Mrs. Pankhurst said in 
the dock: 'Our words have always been, 
be patient, exercize self-restraint, show 
our so-called superiors lhat the criticism 
of women Itcing hysterical is not true, use 
no violence, offer yourselves to the vio- 
lence of others.' Militancy was born out 
of despair of constitutionalism: out of 
despair of militancy. Mrs. Pankhurst has 
come back to the teaching of Corinthians, 
("rime is now merely a cover for her 
hunger strike. . . . 'There is no coercive 
measure within the imagination of cither 
men or devils.' writes The Suffragette, 
'that the women of this Union cannot 
withstand, if not living, then dead.' Yes. 
the Govememnt lies paralyzed and hu- 
miliated. 

"It is magnificent, but it is not the 

vote." 

The world-wide spiritual militancy of 
women is Edna Kenton's theme : for 
whoever considers the English mili- 
tants to be a variation from the nor- 
mal, she declares, knows neither hu- 
man history nor his own times. It is 
the conservative's attitude towards 
militancy which is hysterical, and not 
1 he militants. "Militancy is based on 
the logic of causes, as fear of it is not." 
Miss Kenton writes. "As well stone a 
thermometer to fragments for regis- 
tering 105 degrees as to attack mili- 
tancy in itself as complete or bad." 
To dismiss the English suffragcts. "or 
women actionists anywhere." as hvs- 
terics or pathological specimens who 
ought to be shut up in asylums, is 
therefore merely to beg the question. 

"After all. it is not the tactics of the 
English militants that concern us: and 
their present, single-hearted goal. 'Votes 
for Women.' is near and insignificant com- 
pared with the stretches that lie beyond 
that simple, first step. Many women of 
this generati->n will stop short, in their 
path to self-realization, with their en- 
franchizemcnt, calling it a good fight 
won. and the battle ended. Others will 
discover, as men have discovered, that 
the hallot is a clumsy method of gaining 
what they want, and will seek, as many 
men arc seeking, other and better ways 
Our concern is not with militant lacties 
<>r with its first goal. Rut we arc greatly 
concerned with the militant spirit that is 
developing in these and many other 
women. For of all the evils in the world 
the helplessness of women is the greatest: 
not their material or political helplessness 
but their spiritual helplessness, upon which 
all their other ineptitudes gather like 
barnacles. This spiritual militancy in 
women is the ringing, singing note of the 
world to-day, and what lies back of it 
and what lies ahead may not wisely be 
ignored." 
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A SPIRITUAL DIAGNOSIS OF AN 
AMERICAN VILLAGE 

OMETHING new in the way proportion of sixteen per cent. Appal- queer old woman who played with a big 
L of eugenic studv and of com- ling as this percentage is, he is con- rag doll; the child who never learned to 
^\ munity investigation is offered vinced that a thorogoing psychological w » ,k ™ d could not hold up its head. 

Next come the alcoholics The Vil- 
lage of a Thousand Souls boasts thir- 
teen saloons. It is not surprising to 
Professor ( icsell that his census reveals 
36 families in which there is alcohol- 
ism. This is a proportion of sixteen 
per cent. These alcoholics arc in 
nearly every case the fathers. For a 
generation there has not appeared in 
this village a woman who could be con 
sidcred alcoholic. 



by The American Magasine, investigation of the people, especially 
which prints in a recent issue of the school children, for thirty-three 
a "rough cross-section picture" of a years, would have resulted in figures 
"village of a thousand souls." The even larger. And what, he asks, is 
investigation was undertaken by Ar- fceble-mindedncss: 

nolcl L. (icsell, now a teacher in "Medically, fecble-mindedness is a per- 
Yale University, and includes one man ent, early arrest of the development 

of the nervous system, particularly of the 
brain cortex, or 'gray matter.' Pedagog- 
ically, feeble-minded persons are those 
who cannot be taught to read, write, or 



generation of ordinary village human- 
ity ranging from 1880 to 1913. The 
village selected is not named, but is lo- 
cated, so we are told, in a prosperous 

farming district in the Middle West, cipher, with any marked advantage to 
It contains 220 families. It has every 
appearance of being typical. 

Professor (icsell has gone to the 
trouble of making a eugenic map in 
which every house in the village is 
shown. "Every house has a human 
story," he tells us, "or, we may say, a 
story of the human natures which have 
t>een associated with it — strong natures, 
happy natures, feeble, dejected, dis- 
traught, vacillating, composed, simple, 
natures." He continues: 



"We can appraise and classify the fam- 
ilies of our Village of a Thousand Souls 
with reference to certain large character- 
istics. We can do this with some success 
without the assistance of a psychological 
laboratory because, after all. life itself 
is the most comprehensive test and the 
token of the character of these villagers. 
The school, the street, the places of work 
and business, the yards, the gardens and 
the playgrounds have been the public- 
stage upon which the lives of the in- 
habitants of The Village of a Thousand 
Souls have been manifested." 




DBGEM ERACY TRACED IN A EUGENIC 
CHART 

The good and the had branch of the K.llikak 
family. Eeeblc-mindcdnes* lends to be irans- 
but so does normality. 



themselves or society. Psychologically, 
feeblemindedness is a condition of per- 
The investigator proceeds to give the „,anent, incurable mental retardation lim- 
percentagc of the different types that iij ng the individual to an intelligence less 

than that of a normal thirtccn-ycar-old 
child. Sociologically, fecble-mindedness 
is a condition of relative mental incom- 
petence, dating from birth or infancy, 
which makes it impossible for the indi- 
vidual to get along in the world on 
terms with his normal fellows. 

"The last definition is the most 
prehensive and practical fur our survey. 
In the retrospect of thirty-three years 
what village pictures crowd about the 
caption Tcchlc-mindcd !' The grinning 
simpleton, whom everybody joked; the 



he has found. He deals, at first, with 
the more or less pathological types — 
feeble-minded, alcoholics, insane, ec- 
centrics and delinquents. He ends with 
an account of the "mediocre" and the 
"normal," whose homely virtues, he 
says, are the ballast of civilized life. 

By actual count of the residents in 
the houses. Professor (icsell gets a 
total of 37 out of 220 families in which 
fecble-mindedness appears in one. two, 
three or four individuals. This is a 



"This latter fact, no doubt, has been a 
etigrnic advantage to the population, be- 
cause alcohol can poison the embryo 
through the maternal circulation if in no 
other way. But we must remember that 
every new-born babe is the product of the 
germinal protoplasm of the father as well 
as of the mother, and that alcohol may 
undermine his germ plasm to such an 
extent that an inferior child will be born. 

"The hereditary effects of alcohol art- 
many ; and "they are never on the right 
side.' Our village map shows it in clear 
association with fecble-mindedness and 
insanity in thirteen cases at least. We 
may feel sure that alcohol operates as a 
contributing, if not as an initiating, cause 
in the production of defects and defi- 
ciency of the nervous system. In men 
it has been estimated that 24 per cent, 
of the mental diseases arc due to alcohol, 
which, combined with syphilis, accounts 
for almost one-half of all the cases of in- 
sanity committed to institutions. 

"In fecble-mindedness. alcoholism may 
often be regarded as effect rather than 
cause. It has been found that in homes 
for inebriates as high as 60 per cent, of 
the inmates arc mentally defective. They 
drink because they are feeble-minded. 
In spite of the large number of saloons in 
our village (there once were as many as 
17) there have been only a few dipso- 
maniacs, so extreme that they were hope- 
lessly and helplessly given to drink. In 
fact, none of our alcoholics indicated on 
the map were also found to be feeble- 
minded. Many became victims to drink, 
but none, apparently, from sheer and 
mere mental deficiency. We have not 
reckoned as alcoholics those who drink 
intermittently : that is. those who go on 
sprees and sober up even if they do it 
with interesting regularity." 




# Fret* nr**»i 



"THE VILLAGE OF A THOUSAND SOULS" 
A "eugenic map" rf a Western community made for The American .Witgartite hy Arnold L. Gcsell. The village contains ::o families and may 
he accepted a* typical. "Every house." Professor Ccscll says, "has e. story of the human natures 
happy natures, fertile, dejected, distraught, vacillating. composed, simple, ambitious natures " 
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As regards the mentally unbalanced, 
our expert has found — including three 
cases of epilepsy — definite insanity in 
exactly ten per cent, of the families. 
This is a finding, he thinks, of eugenic 
significance. Insanity, however, is not 
as irresistible as fcehle-mindedness. It 
is not so insusceptible of cure. There 
arc many "manageable" cases of in- 
sanity. Going on to speak of the 
"eccentrics" in the village under 
scrutiny, Professor Gescll writes: 

"This is an interesting group, and we 
have placed 34 members in it. Others 
might have placed more. There is no 
standard that we can have recourse to 
when we wish to measure the deviation 
of eccentric individuals; but there have 
been at least 34 decided deviates in this 
particular village. The eccentric is a sin- 
gular sort of person who often is 'on the 
liordcr line.' Sometimes he crosses the 
boundary ; sometimes he is partly on both 
sides. In several of our instances eccen- 
tricity is associated with marked ability 
along mechanical, musical, or intellectual 
lines. 

"There is a sound and wholesome kind 
of eccentricity, which gives the world 
sparkle and spice; but there is another 
kind, which has insanity for its uncanny 
brother or sister. This village has had at 
least two eccentric druggists, one of whom 
became insane (his insanity was discov- 
ered while he was waiting on a cus- 
tomer ). Two other druggists committed 
suicide, which is an extreme deviation 
from the normal." 

"Delinquency" is too vague a term 
to permit classification, and in this con- 
nection Professor Gescll offers little 
more than a scries of questions. Shall 
we call the cruel stepmother a crim- 
inal? he asks. Shall wc designate the 
shiftlessness of the old man with the 
seatlcss wagon as economic moral delin- 
quency? And what about the village 
girls who had illegitimate children? 
ProfeSSOf Gescll confesses himself puz- 
zled by the case of a bigamist who used 
the fortune which he adroitly secured 
from his second wife to maintain hand- 
somely the wife and children of his 
first marriage. Vagrancy is another 
form of delinquency difficult to tabu- 
late. At least three of the young men 
of the village wandered off beyond all 
trace. 

Passing on to the positive side of bis 
classification, Professor Gescll notes an 
encouraging fact. "Heredity, he nys, 
"actually tends to conserve the normal 
even more than the abnormal." He 
continues: 

"Dr. Goddard's study of the Kallikak 
family is a splendid reminder of this fact. 
Our survey bore evidence that special 
abilities, no less than inabilities, are he- 
reditary. Artistic and business and exec- 
utive abilities were found t<> run in fam- 
ilies. Some appear to be lx>m leaders, 
Others natural-burn humorists, others at- 
torneys, or baseball players of National 
League caliber. 



"This village has sent out more than 
the usual quota of crack baseball players, 
and students of normal schools, colleges, 
and universities. Some of the graduates 
hold high positions as engineers, lawyers, 
physicians, and college professors, the 
number of superior rank being about 14 
(number of families 9)." 

Heredity, it seems, must also be 
thanked for a great deal of the world's 
mediocrity. A rough count discloses 
that of 1 10 normal families over half 
would be rated mediocre. Professor 
Gesell writes: 

"While distinguished talents are not 
uncommonly associated with some kind 
ct mental defect, mediocrity and mental 
health often go together. With this me- 
diocrity also are associated those homely 
virtues of 'sturdy commonplaccncss' which 
are the ballast of civilized life; sympathy, 
ncighborlincss, self-sacrifice, industry, re- 
spect for law, love of children, and a 
moderate fund of common sense. The 
neuropathic figures for this village are 
appalling enough ; but a catholic, opti- 
mistic view of the situation must give due 
credit to this healthy core of sound stock. 
1 f the countless acts of humanity and 




HE CALLS PRISON LIFE SLOW ItUKDEH 

Julian Hawthorne emerges from prison in a 
resentful mood. "I can prove," he says, "that 
thf Atlanta Penitentiary is one uf ihe wor<t in 
the viorM." The portrait nlxivc reproduced has 
been made since Mr. Hawthorne's release. 

homely heroism which have sprung from 
a generation of these plain village people 
could be massed together, they would 
swell to epic proportions. 

"Mediocrity seems to be an expression 
of 'the stability of the essential human 
characteristics.' It has been accounted 
for on the general assumption that "an 
inheritance is a mosaic made up of con- 
tributions from a complex of ancestors 
which. Wrhefl traced, say. to a tenth gen- 
eration back, correspond to an average 
sample of the stock in question.' " 

Professor Gescll haves readers to 



draw their own conclusions, in large 
part, from this investigation. His ob- 
ject is to present facts rather than 
theories. But he believes in the possi- 
bility of improvement of the human 
"stock" by better breeding, and he 
closes his article with the hope that the 
State will soon make a systematic at- 
tempt to secure a registration of the 
unfit and to prevent the mating of the 
unfit : 

"One element in the progress of the 
race, and of the village, will be the grad- 
ual lifting of the level of hereditary me- 
diocrity. This progress will be accom- 
panied by an improved and increasingly 
complex environment. Each implies the 
other. The soundest kind of superiority 
to-day is equivalent to a harmonious en- 
hancement and refinement of the elements 
of sturdy commonplaccncss. Such supe- 
riority is true super-normality, *or hyper- 
normality. There is a kind of pseudo- 
normal genius, on the other hand, which 
is in the nature of an eccentric variation 
from the normal. 

"The production of both types can be 
brought under the partial control of man, 
whose evolution is becoming more and 
more conscious. Karl Pearson, one of 
the pioneers of the eugenic movement, 
makes an interesting observation along 
this line: 'In the tenth generation a 
man has theoretically 1,024 great-grand- 
parents. He is eventually the product 
of a population of this size and their 
mean can hardly differ from that of 
the general population. . . . Among man- 
kind wc trust largely for our exceptional 
men to extreme variations occurring 
among the commonplace, but if we could 
remove the drag of the mediocre clement 
it' ancestry, were it only for a few gen- 
erations, wc should sensibly eliminate re- 
gression, or create a stock of exceptional 
men. This is precisely what is done by 
the breeder in selecting and isolating a 
stock until it is established.' The differ- 
ential migration of superior individuals 
frnm a village tends, of course, to a fix- 
ing and even a lowering of the strains of 
the village mediocrity and dullness, which 
slay at home. 

"No sane eugenist would, of course, at- 
tempt to apply the methods of cattle 
breeding in order to hasten the improve- 
ment of village or urban populations ; 
and the premature eugenist will net have 
the opportunity to do so. There is not 
even much likelihood that The Village of 
a Thousand Souls will soon establish a 
eugenic bureau and issue eugenic certifi- 
cates to those who desire to publish their 
bans: but there is a real possibility that 
the State will soon make a systematic 
attempt to secure a registration of the 
unfit and prevent the mating of the un- 
fit. Only the rankest pessimists and be- 
lievers in non-interference will condone 
the increase of fecble-mindedness and in- 
sanity which is occurring everywhere in 
the villages of the land. Wc need not 
wait for the perfection of the infant 
science of eugenics before proceeding 
upon a course of supervision and segrega- 
tion which will prevent the horrible re- 
newal of this defective protoplasm that 
is contaminating the stream of village 

life- 
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NEW REVELATIONS AND CRITICISMS OF OUR 

PRISON METHODS 



TWO unusually interesting "in- 
side" views of our prison sys- 
tem have lately been made 
public. They issue from Ju- 
lian Hawthorne, son of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, who served several 
months in Atlanta Federal Prison for 
violation of the postal laws in mining 
operations, and Thomas Mott Osborne, 
chairman of the New York State Com- 
mission on Prison Reform, who incar- 
cerated himself for a week in Auburn 
prison for the purpose of obtaining 
first-hand knowledge of conditions 
which he hopes to change. As he en- 
tered upon his self-imposed confine- 
ment, Mr. Osborne was permitted to 
make an* address to the convicts in 
which he accused himself of a crime 
which might be laid at the door of 
many another American citizen. He 
said: 

"In the Court of Conscience I have 
been found guilty of having lived many 
years indifferent to and ignorant of what 
has been going on behind these walls. I 
expect to begin serving my sentence this 
week and am coming here to live your 
life; to be housed, clothed, fed, treated 
in all respects like one of you. I want 
to see for myself exactly what your life 
is like; not as viewed from the outside 
in, but from the inside out. 

"Of course, I am not so foolish as to 
think that I can sec it from exactly your 
point of view. Manifestly, a man cannot 
be a real prisoner when he can at any 
moment walk out ; and spending a few 
hours a day in a cell is quite a different 
thing from the weary round of weeks, 
months, years; nor is prison a matter of 
clothes. 

"As chairman of the commission on 
prison reform, appointed by Sulzer, the 
superintendent of prisons and Warden 
Rattigan have kindly given me permission 
to carry out a plan to determine the 
psychological effect of the present prison 
system upon the prisoners. 

"I want to find out whether our prison 
system is intelligent, whether it flics in the 
face of all common sense and human 
nature, as I think it does; whether, guided 
by sympathy and experience, we cannot 
find something far better to take its place, 
as I believe we can." 

To Mr. Hawthorne, litterateur and 
man of culture, the Atlanta prison 
seemed one of the worst in the world. 
He called it "a living hell" and said 
that life in it is "slow murder." He 
declared that the food served is inade- 
quate, and that convicts arc cruelly 
treated for slight breaches of discipline. 
Not so much the sense of personal tor- 
ture in his own case as the horror of 
the whole system of jail management 
rankled in. his mind. 

Mr. Osborne expressed himself in 
milder fashion. "A great many prison 
abuses have been eliminated in recent 
years." he told John A. Moroso, in an 



interview published in the New York 
Times, "but there is a great deal that 
can be done for our system of punish- 
ment and a great deal that should be 
done for the mere sake of humanity." 
He instanced the regulation that a 
prisoner must have a perfect record 
for a month before he is allowed to 
write a letter. "The imbecility of this," 
Mr. Osborne commented, "is sickening. 
One intelligent convict told me that it 
is in the first month of his term that 
the prisoner needs most to send letters 
to the outside world." Another thing 
that, in Mr. Osborne's view, needs re- 
forming concerns the sending of food 
to prisoners. For example, he said, 
there were hundreds of ripening pears 
in his garden at Auburn that were 




HE WENT TO PKISON TO KIND Ol'T 
WHAT IT WAS LIKE 

Thomas Mott Osborne, chairman of the New 
York State Commission on Prison Reform, spent 
a U'l-ck recently in Auhnrn prison. He found 
many ahuscs that be feels should be remedied, 
mid he proposes many reforms. 



falling to the ground to rot simply be- 
cause there was 110 one to use them. 
Yet the prison regulations would not 
permit him to send them inside. He 
contended that the reading of news- 
papers and magazines should he al- 
lowed : that better provisions should lie 
made for bathing; thai the coffee 
should be improved: and that ordinary 
conversation should be permitted. He 
continued : 

"In my cell in Auburn 1 had no idea 
of time. I knew that a New York Cen- 
tral train pulled into the station at 6:30 
in the morning, and was generally on 
time. In that way I knew that it was 
6:30, but I was wholly lost from that 
time until noon when we had dinner. 
After work ended, altout 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon in my shop. I was immediately 



locked up with my slice of bread and 
cup of water, and knew nothing more 
of time until 9 o'clock, signaled by the 
turning out of the lights. The only ex- 
ercize we. got was in marching to and 
fro from the cells to work, and the morn- 
ing march of the bucket line. This morn- 
ing march gave us a breath of air. but it 
was made regardless* of weather condi- 
tions, and if it- was pouring rain the con- 
victs were compelled to continue through 
the day in their soaked garments. 

"No provision whatever was made for 
• change of clothes. The convict is given 
his uniform and cap, one suit of under- 
wear, a pair of socks and a pair of shoes. 
No night garment is provided. The con- 
vict sleeps in his underwear, and you 
can imagine how it is with the coal heav- 
ers and stokers when they go to their 
cells after a long day of violent work. 
That is a thing that could be remedied 
with very little trouble and would mean 
much for the health and comfort of the 
convict" 

The whole secret of remedying our. 
prison system, Mr. Osborne declared in 
the same interview, is in treating each 
man as an individual. To quote his 
exact words: 

"It is the greatest mistake to punish 
people en masse. I found that the system 
as it exists to-day is very similar to keep- 
ing a man in bed for a long stretch of 
time as a training for a race. He loses 
most of his power of exercizing hoth 
mind and body. When he is turned loose, 
he has little capacity for accepting the 
responsibilities of life. And it is a 
strange thing that 90 per cent, of the 
men in prison not only mean to be right 
when they get out but earnestly hope that 
they will l>c right. In my talks with them 
I found that as a whole they admitted 
they were guilty and said they were will- 
ing to accept their punishment, but there 
was less than 10 per cent, who did not 
declare that when they get out they would 
live straight. As a fact, when they do 
get out they are not equipped to lead the 
right kind of life and a very small per- 
centage of them make good." 

The conditions which brought forth 
the indictments of Julian Hawthorne 
and of Thomas Mott Osborne are 
analyzed in an able editorial in the 
Philadelphia North American. This 
paper notes exceptions such as Gov- 
ernor West's installation of the honor 
system in Oregon, the remarkably suc- 
cessful social experiment being carried 
on in the Indiana State Reformatory, 
at Lawrencevillc. and the prison-farms 
started by the city of Cleveland and 
the State of Arkansas; but. it insists, 
"in the average prison, whether a small 
town jail or a State penitentiary, men 
and women are being degenerated 
rather than regenerated, tho regenera- 
tion should be the ultimate object of 
our penal system." 
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In many State prisons contract labor 
not only imposes inordinate tasks upon 
convicts but leads, through greed and 
graft, to inhuman punishments such as 
were aired before the world two years 
ago in the investigation of the Michi- 
gan penitentiary at Marquette, and 
previously by Kate Barnard, of Okla- 
homa, who uncovered the inhuman 
treatment of Oklahoma convicts board- 
ed in the Kansas penitentiary at Lan- 
sing. The North American quotes 
from a prospectus of the American 
Fiber Company issued when its presi- 
dent was Ivcslie M. Shaw, once Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: 

"The company manufactures fiber and 
reed furniture with prison labor. Its fac- 
tories are located inside prison walls and 
it has, at the present time. 800 prisoners 
under contract in Xlaine. Illinois and 
Kentucky, Prison contracts arc usually 
made for eight years and generally con- 
tinue indefinitely. This company pays 



for its labor 52 eents per man per day; 
its competitors who employ free labor pay 
an average wage of about $2 a day. 

"There are no strikes or labor troubles 
in prisons. This company is supplied, free 
of rent, with factory buildings, storage 
warehouses and grounds inside the prison 
walls, and with free heat, light and 
power. These are ideal conditions for 
profitable manufacturing. Dividends of 
7 per cent, on the preferred and 10 per 
cent, on the common stock arc reason- 
ably assured." 

Mr. Shaw's prospectus, remarks the 
North American, makes no mention of 
the fact that none of the 52 cents paid 
for the labor goes to the laborer; nor 
does it refer to the fact that when 
some prisoner, weakened by long con- 
finement and the terrible monotony of 
prison life, fails to finish the required 
number of chairs or footstools in a day 
he may be given the "water cure," 
whereby he is treated to the torments 
of drowning by having a powerful 



stream forced into his mouth, nose and 
ears. "Yet all this." the North Amer- 
ican affirms, "could be stated beyond 
any 'reasonable assurance,' for such 
punishments repeatedly have been 
meted out to convicts who did not com- 
plete their allotted tasks." 

The real task of the future, it is 
generally conceded, is to make the 
prison an agency for moral reform 
rather than a vindictive instrument of 
punishment. "The time is coming." 
says William A. Pinkerton. a life-long 
student of crime and criminals, "when 
men will come out of prison sounder 
in body and mind than they went in, 
and with hands and heads trained to 
useful and profitable occupations. In 
this way we shall gradually be able to 
eliminate the habitual criminal, while 
better educational methods and a clear- 
er recognition by the state of its duty 
to the child cannot fail to reduce mate- 
rially the proportion of first offenders." 



THE PERIL THAT LIES IN A "SAFE- 
THEOLOGY 



SAFETY is a watchword of our 
times. Automatic safety-de- 
vices are multiplying on all 
"ides, and are generally ac- 
cepted as signs of progress. 
But it is worth while asking. Herbert 
Alden Youtz, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, contends, whether humanity 
is entirely the gainer by reason of these 
devices. "I would not curtail," Mr. 
Youtz tells us, "practical efforts to re- 
duce risks by safety appliances; but I 
am apprehensive of the results of safe- 
ty produced at the cost of all human 
sentiment, and I raise the question 
whether in the long run it is not pos- 
sible for the impersonal and the prac- 
tical to defeat its own ends and suffer 
a practical revenge." The writer pro- 
ceeds (in the Harvard Theological 
Review) : 

"I am not an apologist for the convict, 
nor for the picturesque, ecclesiastical, 
mendicant saint ; nor yet for the less pic- 
turesque and unecclesiastical mendicant 
sinner. But the point of view of life as 
an adventure points to a principle of 
faith— faith and strength and insight born 
of the needs of the moment — which seems 
to mc a neglected factor in many of our 
closed and rigid systems of interpretation 
of life. For every specific spiritual situ- 
ation as it arises there is a new insight 
born of the new experience. Vo stand 
ardized interpretation expresses the wholr 
truth of sncli an hour. Like the manna of 
the wilderness, if we try to preserve our 
spiritual truth for days ahead, it spoils 
on our hands. 

"Faith is. Ok- otilv mental attitude that 
overcomes the world— not security. The 
voluntary acceptance of life seems some- 
how to precede and condition our proofs 
-mil certainties." 



The larger half of Christendom- 
Roman Catholicism — is organized on 
the principle that we need an infallible 
guidance for life. On the other hand. 
Protestantism is in nominal revolt 
against external religious guarantees, 
and avows its purpose to rest life upon 
faith, which shall win its own certain- 
ties. "But alas for the logic of Protes- 
tantism." exclaims Mr. Youtz, "there is 
an unformulated dialectic in human 
nature which leads straight back to the 
safety-device." The church has always 
cherished the intellectual "proof" of 
Cod as a buttress and bulwark of her 
faith, while affirming that God and the 
soul "cannot be proved with proofs." 
This has had the effect. Mr. Youtz 
argues, of weakening religion rather 
than of strengthening it. 

Not merely in theological interpreta- 
tion, but on the practical side of re- 
ligious life, a mechanical ideal, in place 
of a spiritual ideal, can lie shown to be 
a menace to effectiveness. The writer 
enumerates three points at which he 
feels that a "safe" theology imperils 
the interests of the Christian Gospel : 

"The Christianizing of the Orient in 
this missionary age requires a recognition 
of types of mind and types of meaning 
which a rigid theological method does not 
recognize If Jesus Christ and his mes- 
sage of God's love is to dominate and 
save Kastcrn civilizations with their mil- 
lions of needy people, they must be al- 
lowed to reinterpret our blessed Gospel 
in forms of life and thought which our 
orthodoxies do not know, and we must 
recognize the heterodox ways in which 
God, is a'readv manifesting Himself in 
ihc hearts of these people. We imperil a 
world message by parochial thinking. 



"Again, a formal and safe theology is 
ineffective in dealing with the marvelous 
developments of ethical, social, economic 
and industrial life about us. Christianity 
and the church are, measurably at least, 
losing the most splendid opportunity that 
history has offered to spiritualize life 
and bring to it the vision and the power 
of God in Christ, because we insist that 
the profound modern movements must 
conform to our orthodox interpretations 
of Christianity, formulated under the in- 
fluence of other social ideals. Thank God 
for prophetic men in the ministry who 
get their vision of God and the spirit- 
ual meaning of Christ in the life of 
to-day: whose measure of the divine 
revelation and redemption is not a safe 
orthodoxy but the whole range of human 
need, the whole development of human 
life. . . . 

"There is also a peril to the highest life 
of the church in measuring its spiritual 
possibilities in terms of an orthodox the- 
ology. I will not speak of the formalism 
which so easily besets ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, but rather of the danger to 
creative spiritual leadership. In a con- 
ception of spiritual truth and of theology 
which absolves the minister from pro- 
found religious thinking upon the deepest 
concerns of life there is an intellectual 
menace which must affect also the preach- 
er's spiritual vision and the character of 
his message. One cannot enter the deep 
original vision of the meaning of spiritual 
things without first thinking things 
through in terms of fundamental prin- 
ciples. We do not require mere dispensers 
of second-hand visions. We do not need 
preachers who can demonstrate that God 
was in the thought and life of the past 
so much as we need those who can re- 
veal a living God in the thought and life 
of to-day. These fundamental things are 
matters of present insight, personally 
achieved." 
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AMERICAN REFLECTIONS ON THE 

MURDER" CASE 



RITUAL 



k XTI-SEMITJSM and supersti- 
/% tious ignorance arc responsible 
/ \ for the "ritual murder" trial 
£ \ at Kieff which has lately been 
attracting the attention of the 
entire world, if we may judge from 
sentiments expressed at public meetings 
in this country and from the tone of 
both the secular and religious press. 
At the recent convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in New York 
the House of Deputies passed a reso- 
lution calling on the archbishops and 
bishops of the Holy Orthodox Church 
of Russia to "make formal pronounce- 
ment that charges of so-called ritual 
murders are without foundation or 
justification in the teachings and prac- 
tices of the religion of Israel." In this 
matter the Episcopalians have followed 
the example of the Roman Catholics, 
for the authoritative defense of the 
Jews against the alleged crime is a 
work by a German Roman Catholic 
priest named F. Frank, called "The 
Ritual Murder," and several Popes 
have issued bulls denouncing the blood 
accusation against the Jews. During 
recent weeks, outraged public opinion 
in America has made itself felt through 
Congress. State Legislatures and a 
hundred other channels. 

Dr. Morris H. Harris, Rabbi of the 
Temple Israel of Harlem. New York, 
addressed his congregation recently on 
the subject of "ritual murder," show- 
ing, by means of historic references 
and quotations, that in every written 
record and tradition of the Jews since 
the most primitive stages of their re- 
ligion the sacrifice of human blood has 
been condemned and forbidden. He 
pronounced the story of Shylock's 
"pound of flesh" as of one stock with 
the calumny that Jews use the blood of 
Christian boys in the celebration of 
the Passover. "The Scriptures," he 
said, "are the first literature to con- 
demn the ancient, ignorant and wicked 
practice of human sacrifice. The story 
of the rejection of Abraham's sacrifice 
of Isaac is an illustration of this con- 
demnation." He proceeded: 

"Need we go further than the com- 
mandment, "Thou shalt not commit mur- 
der'? And how could people who read 
the Hebrew scriptures charge Israel with 
using blood in the Matzoth when the com- 
mandment against drinking blood is so 
often reiterated in the Pentateuch? 
"Whatsoever man there be, Israelite or 
stranger, that eateth any manner of blood 
I will cut him off from his people.' Rab- 
binic law, with its usual intensification of 
Biblical law. added to this injunction." 

How. then, it will be asked, did the 
charge of "ritual murder" arise at all? 
Dr. Harris replied: "The charge goes 
back to the dawn of history, when it 
was intensely believed by half the 



world that there was a miraculous 
power in the blood, which was. there- 
fore, used in the mystic rites of primi- 
tive people. What was believed of 
ethers was also supposed of Israel, and 
the earliest anti-Semite Apion said 
that the Jews sacrificed Greeks in their 
temple; but he also was the one who 
said they worshipped a golden-headed 
donkey hidden in the Holy of Holies. 
And as much credence may be given to 
the spiteful Democritus, who said that 
every seven years the Jews caught a 
stranger and sacrificed him." 

From this beginning. Dr. Harris con- 
tinued, the charge "was borrowed and 
revived by the Christians of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, who 
did not know that the same charge had 
been brought against themselves in the 
first century by the Romans, when the 
Christians were a powerless minority." 

"Church doctrine that the blood of their 
Savior atoned for sin and that wine and 
wafer taken in the Sacrament became his 
body and blood gave plausibility to the 
slander. But the churchman of the dark 
ayes knew little of his own past history 
and less still of Israel's. To the masses, 
the Jews, living apart, were a mysterious 
people ; their rites seemed occult ; and, 
because their prayers were in an unknown 
tongue, all possible things were imagined. 
Some thought that the Talmud was a 
man and the Jew a four-footed animal. 
The ignorant always damn what they do 
not understand and the unknown is usually 
confused with the unlawful." 

Those who have read Chaucer's 
"Canterbury Tales" will recall in the 
"Prioress's Tale" the verse: 

O yongc Hew of Lincolne slaine also, 
With cursed J ewes, as it is notable 
For it n'is but a litel while ago. 
Pray eke for us, wc sinful folk unstable 
That of his mercie God so merciable, 
On us his grcte mercie multiplie 
For reverence of his Moder Mary- 

This reference to "yonge Hew of 
Lincolne" had to do with a case of 
blood accusation which has been pre- 
served in ballad and other literary 
forms to this day. In the year 1255 
a Christian boy of eight years of age 
was lost. His body was found in a 
well near the house of a Jew. The 
man was arrested and promised his life 
if he would accuse his Jewish brethren 
of the murder. This he consented to 
do; yet he was treacherously hanged. 
Nearly a hundred of the richest Jews 
in Lincoln were accused of complicity 
in the murder of little Hugh. Eighteen 
were hanged in Lincoln. The others 
were imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. 

The case of Simon of Trent in 1475 
forms one of the mainstays of the sup- 
porters of the "ritual murder" theory. 
In that case a child of two and a half 



years was murdered on Good Friday 
night. A graphic account is extant of 
the tortures, at once refined and pro- 
longed, by which confessions were ex- 
torted from the accused. The worth- 
lessncss of the confessions is shown by 
Professor Strack, of the University of 
Merlin, in his book, "The Jew and 
Human Sacrifice." 

Perhaps the most famous "blood ac- 
cusation" case in history is that at 
Tisza-Eszlar, Hungary, in 1882- 1883. 
On April 1, 1882, Esther Solymosi. a 
Christian peasant girl fourteen years 
old, was sent on an errand from which 
she never returned Two and a half 
months later a girl's body was taken 
from the River Thciss. Many who 
viewed the corpse said it was that of 
Esther. The mother of the dead girl, 
however, declared that it was not. 
During the period that passed between 
the disappearance of the girl and the 
finding of the corpse, a five-year old 
1m)v, Samuel, the son of the local sex- 
ton of the synagog, had testified that 
his father had had Esther killed with 
sacrificial rites, and that he and his 
brother had held a dish to catch the 
blood from her neck. On the basis of 
the lad's story, his father, mother and 
brother were arrested. The trial 
dragged on for months. Immense in- 
terest was excited throughout the 
world. At the end. all three of the 
accused were acquitted. The verdict 
was the signal for uprisings in Press- 
burg, Budapest and other parts of 
Hungary. 

All the cases of "ritual murder" of 
which wc have record bear a marked 
similarity to one another. The general 
charge is that Jews follow the practice 
of murdering a Christian annually, or 
at convenient intervals, the victim 
(usually, but not always necessarily, a 
child) being killed for one or more of 
three purposes, namely: To procure 
the human blood necessary in some of 
their religious ceremonies, particularly 
those connected with the celebration of 
the Passover. To bring into contempt 
the circumstances of the crucifixion of 
Jesus. To procure the materials for 
magical or medicinal purposes. In 
America, remarks the New York 
Tribune, it is hardly necessary to show 
the absurdity of these grounds. "The 
cases themselves, which have resulted 
directly and indirectly in the deaths of 
hundreds of Jews, have usually been 
based upon testimony obtained under 
duress and so contradictory in charac- 
ter and so lacking in plausibility that 
no person not inflamed by the fury of 
religious prejudice would convict a 
man upon it. Apparently in all ages 
the blood accusation has presented a 
peculiarly well-adapted instrument for 
the purposes of persecution." 
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IT IS a little more than a hundred 
years ago that William Carey, an 
English cobbler, had the boldness 
to inquire at a Baptist assembly 
if Christ's command to the apos- 
tles to go "into all the world and preach 
the gospel" was not still binding. The 
president of the convention curtly re- 
plied: "Sit down, young man; when it 
pleases dod to convert the heathen, He 
will do it without your help." At that 
time there was opposition to the mis- 
sionary movement outside, and indiffer- 
ence to it inside. Protestant church cir- 
cles. When the Church Missionary 
Society of London was organized by a 
few pioneers, it could find no English 
clergymen who were willing to take up 
missionary work in foreign countries. 
In 1796 the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland passed a resolution 
that "to spread abroad the knowledge 
of the gospel amongst barbarous and 
heathen nations seems to be highly pre- 
posterous ; whilst there remains at 
home a single individual without the 
means of religious knowledge, to pro- 
pagate it abroad would be improper 
and absurd." Fourteen years later, 
when the American Board of Missions 
was organized, many opposed it on the 
ground that America had no religion 
to spare. 

From the state of mind revealed by 
these facts it is a long step to what 
Carl Crow, a writer in The World's 
Work, calls "the most far-reaching 
organization the world has ever seen." 
To quote his exact words : 

"We arc living now in the militant 
age of Christianity. An army numbered 
by the tens of thousands, all pledged to 
devote their lives and entire energies to 
extending the borders of Christendom, 
is stationed throughout the land of the 
heathen. They are working toward an 
aim beside which all other world move- 
ments appear small, for it is nothing less 
than the complete Christianization of the 
world. . . . 

"This modern crusade has long since 
passed the stage of doubt and experiment, 
and has taken its place among the biggest 
of present-day world movements. For its 
support the Protestant churches spend 
more than $10,000,000 annually. If to 
this wc add the very large sums devoted 
to missionary work by the Roman and 
Greek Catholic churches, and the many 
private enterprises of various kinds, we 
find that the annual amount expended is 
not far from $100,000,000. With the pres- 
ent increasing interest, it is not improb- 
able that this sum will be doubled in a 
few years, as it has l>een doubled many 
titnes since the work was begun." 

The history of missionary activity. Mr. 
Crow claims, is a history of constant 
advance in secular as well as in re- 
ligious fields. We owe to missionaries, 
he says, "practically all of our present 



CURRENT OPINION 

HAS THE WORLD 
CHRISTIANIZED? 

knowledge of foreign languages." The 
vast extent of their work along this 
line can be gauged by the fact that 
the Bible is now published in more 
than 600 tongues. It was a missionary 
who first explored Africa and gave the 
first impetus toward the development 
and enlightenment of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Within the last few months a 
missionary made the first complete as- 
cent of Mount McKinlcy. An Amer- 
ican missionary manufactured the first 
set of movable types for the Chinese, 
thereby making possible the develop- 
ment of the Chinese newspaper. The 
"jinrikisha" used in Oriental countries 
was invented by a missionary. Or. Sim 
Yat Sen, who organized the successful 
revolution against the Manchu dynasty 
uf China, received his first training in 
a medical missionary station. 

But missionaries, it seems, no longer 
hope for brilliant and immediate suc- 
cess. Each one goes to his station prc- 
jored to spend a lifetime there. He 
finds that at first he is mistrusted and 
that he must live for years in a place 
before he can win the confidence and 
support of the natives. 

"In the end the missionary has always 
won against the opposition or indifference 
of the heathen. The present King of 
Uganda and the chief of Bechuanaland 
arc Christians. The Christians in India 
are numbered by the millions, and the 
missionaries in China are now looking 
forward with a great deal of confidence 
to the time when they will be able to call 
that country Christian. In 101x1 there 
was tragic testimony of the success of 
foreign mission work in China, for during 
the Boxer outrages more than 30,000 
Christian converts chose to be killed 
rather than deny their faith. A mission- 
ary was killed and eaten in the Fijis as 
late as 1807, but other took up the work, 
and now the dreaded Fijis are sending 
their own missionaries to less enlightened 
neighboring islands. In Japan, where for 
many years a proclamation was posted 
in every village forbidding the preaching 
of Christianity, the number of native 
Christians has increased 70 per cent, in 
ten years. They now number about 200,- 
000. Mission work was first started in 
Korea in 188.2. Five years later there were 
only seven converts, but the Christians 
in Korea at the present time arc numbered 
by the hundreds i>f thousands. Indeed. 
Korea is so rapidly becoming Christian 
that the rulers of Japan arc alarmed 
over the progress of the movement." 

When Carey wrote his famous "En- 
quiry," he estimated that "the inhabi- 
tants of the world amount to 731,000.- 
000. 420.000,000 of whom are still in 
pagan darkness; 130.000.000 the follow- 
ers of Mahomet: 100.000.000 Catholics; 
44.000.0tc1 Protestants, 30.000.000 of the 
Greek and Armenian churches, and per- 
haps 7.000,000 of Jews." According to 
this estimate, which has been generally 



BECOME 



accepted as approximately correct, only 
23 per cent, of the world was at that 
time Christian and about 17 per cent, 
was Mohammedan. Another estimate, 
made in 1786, placed the number of 
Christians at 200,000,000, or 20 per 
cent, of the total population of the 
world. A century later, in 1886, the 
total population of the world was 
placed at 1,450 millions, of whom 430,- 
000,000 were Christians. Bishop W. 
Boyd Carpenter says that at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century there 
were 200,000,000 and now there are 
500.000,000. one third of the total popu- 
lation. "In other words," Mr. Crow 
comments, "during the century Chris- 
tianity increased twice as rapidly as 
the population of the world." 

In the sifting of the centuries, only 
three religions remain unweakened — 
Christianity, Mohammedanism and Ju- 
daism. The coming battle for suprem- 
acy, Mr. Crow intimates, will be be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism. On African soil, Moslems have 
been more active and more successful 
than Christians. There are now 50,000,- 
000 Mohammedan; in Africa, and 
Christian missionaries who open up 
new stations often find that Moslem 
missionaries have anticipated them. 
Mr. Crow concludes: 

"With the impending struggle between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, the 
divided Christian army is drawing closer 
together. Indeed, it was not until mission 
work showed the weakness of divided 
forces that the various Protestant bodies 
began to appreciate the necessity of a 
working agreement Ivetwecn themselves. 
Minor differences, such as existed between 
the branches of the Methodist. Baptist, 
and Presbyterian churches, have been 
forgotten in mission work for many years. 
Now wc find all Protestant churches 
working together in a way that was un- 
dreamed of a century ago. It was largely 
because of the exigencies of mission work 
that all the leading denominations have 
agreed to send representatives to a world 
conference which will consider questions 
of faith and order. The missionary work- 
ing with the heathen could not help feel- 
ing the handicaps under which he works 
because of the divided army which he 
serves. All denominations are represented 
in the field, hut all are not united. They 
are working in closer harmony every year, 
but it has not been many years since 
Roman Catholic and Protestant converts 
in neighboring villages in China engaged 
in bloody feuds. As the crusaders have 
come into sharper conflicts with the Mos- 
lem enemy, they have been more and more 
inrlined to forget petty doctrinal differ- 
ences which divided them at home. Re- 
cent developments point toward an early 
breaking d«\vn of seemingly insurmount- 
able barriers between denominations, and 
many believe that the complete Christian- 
ization of the world will accompany the 
accomplishment of Christian unity." 
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The Novel 
a Message. 

A NOTE of seriousness and, in 
some cases, of almost painful 
over-seriousness distinguishes 
much of the best fiction of the 
winter. It would seem that 
the novel is ceasing to be a love-story 
and is becoming dominantly "a mes- 
sage." Of course there is the sexual 
novel, but this, as Dorothea Gerard 
points out in an article in The Nine- 
teenth Century, should not be con- 
fused with the love-story. "If anyone 
still doubts that love is going out of 
fashion," she writes, "a bird's-eye view 
of the book-market may help to con- 
vince him. Once more it is literally 
crowded with books which call them- 
selves novels, but each of which is so 
burdened by its 'message' and in such 
a hurry to deliver it that mere human 
affections have got to take a second, 
and third — and sometimes no place at 
all." The same writer continues: 

"Here we have the enthusiastically na- 
tional, the speculatively philosophical, the 
social - political, the psycho - pathological, 
the semi-scientific novel; while the love- 
story, pure and simple, survives only in 
isolated specimens, and will at this rate 
soon be as definitely extinct as any pre- 
historic monster. In turns we arc im- 
plored or admonished to change either our 
politics or our creed, to refuse obedience 
to our husbands, while exacting none from 
our children, to live the simple life, or 
hobnob with our housemaids and coach- 
men, generally to rid ourselves of preju- 
dices and turn our principles inside out, 
being promised the agreeable discovery 
that— much as a turned petticoat— they 
will wear quite as well on the other side. 
But as for Romeo and Juliet. Paul and 
Virginie. and all those other men and 
women who were lovers first and every- 
thing else a long way afterwards— scarce- 
ly the mention of their existence." 

Miss Gerard's remarks are in the na- 
ture of a prelude to a survey of Ger- 
man fiction, but they apply with equal 
force to the novels now being issued in 
England and America. 



Mr. Wells's Self -Question- 
ings and All-Question- 
inps. 

HG. WELLS'S new novel. "The 
Passionate Friends" (Harper's), 
•is not particularly successful as 
a story. He has written narratives 
more picturesque and engrossing. He 
has created characters more convinc- 
ing. "The value of the book." remarks 



The British Weekly (London), "and 
it is very real, consists in the full and 
candid revelation of the author's mind." 
Mr. Wells is like a caldron in which the 
problems of our time seethe and seethe. 
He employs the hero of his latest story 
as a vehicle for his self-questionings 
and all-questionings. Stratton goes 
from England to South Africa, at the 
time of the South-African War. He 
also goes to India, to China and to 
America. And everywhere he is 
the brooding philosopher, heavy with 
thoughts of human destiny. Especially 
he is distracted between admiration of 
the mechanical powers of our age and 
the fear that man will never learn to 
use them in a fair and righteous way. 
He inclines to Socialism, and estab- 
lishes a printing press to forward the 
idea of a World State in which na- 
tionality is to be transcended. "Our 
real perplexities," he comes to feel, 
"are altogether psychological." He ex- 
presses himself further: 

"There are no valid arguments against 
a great-spirited Socialism but this, that 
people will not. Indolence, greed, mean- 
ness of spirit, the aggressiveness of au- 
thority, and above all jealousy— jealousy 
for our pride and vanity, jealousy for what 
we esteem our possessions, jealousy for 
those upon whom we have set the heavy 
fetters of our love, a jealousy of criticism 
and association— these arc the real obsta- 
cles to those brave, large reconstructions, 
those profitable abnegations and brotherly 
feats of generosity that will yet turn hu- 
man life— of which our individual lives 
are but the momentary parts— into a glad, 
beautiful and triumphant cooperation all 
round this sunlit world." 



Assailing Sex Jealousy. 

SEX jealousy, in particular, is the 
object of Mr. Wells's animosity. 
The heroine of the book. Mary 
Justin, exemplifies "a sense of fine 
things entangled and stifled and unable 
to free themselves from the ancient 
limiting jealousies which law and cus- 
tom embody." She becomes this sym- 
bolic figure by committing suicide in 
order to protect the life of Stratton, 
the man whom she loves and against 
whom her husband. Justin, is proceed- 
ing. In a final scene between Stratton 
and Justin Mr. Wells conveys his 
message : 

"'Stratton,' he said, 'we two — we killed 
her. Wc tore her to pieces between us. 
. . .' I made no answer to this outbreak. 
'Wc tore her to pieces,' he repeated. 'It's 



so damned silly. One gets angry — like an 
animal.' I became grotesquely anxious to 
assure him that, indeed, she and I had 
been, as they say, innocent throughout our 
last day together. 'You were wrong in 
all that,' I said. 'She kept her faith with 
you. We never planned to meet, and 
when we met — if wc had been brother 
and sister — indeed, there was nothing.' 
'I suppose,' he said, 'I ought to be glad 
of that. But now it doesn't seem to 
matter very much. We killed her. . . . 
What does that matter to me now ?' " 



The London Guardian sees in all this 
cheap morals and sordid melodrama. 
But the New York World discerns, 
under the surface incidents of the book, 
"the urgency of some social readjust- 
ment which shall do much more than 
place the sexes on an economic and 
political equality; which shall free the 
world from the dominance of sex jeal- 
ousy—from purely animal struggles be- 
tween men for the mere possession of 
mates." And The Athenaeum says: 

"Agree or disagree as we may, we 
recognize the intensity of the author's in- 
terest in what he has to say, and as we 
lay down the book our thoughts turn once 
more to the sweet and noble figure of his 
heroine, unconscious martyr to a cause 
which has yet to come to the front of 
life before complete civilization is reached 
—the making possible of friendship be- 
tween man and woman— Tamitie impossi- 
ble.' " 



Mr. Well* Wants a New 
Private Literature. 

THE Passionate Friends" is written 
in the form of letters from a 
father to a son, and one of the 
things that the story, incidentally, fore- 
casts is "a time when a new private 
literature will exist," and fathers and 
mothers, behind their roles of rulers, 
protectors and supporters, will prepare 
frank and intimate records, to be read, 
after they are dead, by their children. 
Stratton asks : 



"Why must we all repeat things done, 
and come again very bitterly to wisdom 
our fathers have achieved before us? My 
grandfather there should have left me 
something better than the still enigma of 
his watching face. All my life so far 
has gone in learning very painfully what 
many men have learned before me ; I have 
spent the greater part of forty years in 
finding a sort of purpose for the uncer- 
tain and declining decades (hat remain. 
Is it not time the generations drew to- 
gether and helped one another ? Cannot 
we begin now to make a better use of the 
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GEORGE KKNXA.N CALLS II ER A CONTOR 
TH1N1ST 



Klrannr lljllimcll Abbott's nrw nary, "The 
White l.incn Nurse." has led to spirited contro- 
vert?. Mr. Keniun intimates lltat ber eccentric- 
ities of mjle are almost pathological, while other 
critics pay tribute to Her "unparalleled ability to 
coin phones." 

experiences of life sr> (hat our sons may 

not waste themselves to much — cannot we 
Rather into books thai men may read in 
an hour or so the gist of these confused 
and multitudinous realities of the indi- 
vidual career?" 

Advice well worth the giving and the 
taking, comments a writer in T. P.'s 
Weekly (Ijondnn). And yet, he adds: 

"With all due respect to Mr. Wells's 
knowledge of the human heart, with all 
admiration of his exquisitely lucid meth- 
od nf setting forth life's most intimate 
pages, with all sympathy for the sin- 
cerity, the fcclint; and the earnestness 
with which he tries to share his concep- 
tion of truth, I doubt if the grown-up 
son would manage his love affairs any 
better, would come to a more purposeful 
scheme of life, or would sail more safely 
into the harbor of happiness from the 
pcru>al of a father's autobiography, Life 
in its une x pectedness presents its prob- 
lems every day with new freshness, and 
with many phases each individual has to 
make his choice of a solution alone and 
unaided." 

The Tyr.-inny of Conviction. 

THE new novel by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, "The Corvston Family" 
( Harper's), is burdened with the 
same seriousness as that which mark* 
Mr. Wells's story. The leading im- 
pression it conveys is that modern life 
is wrecked by the tyranny of convic- 
tion. Every character in the story, as 
the London Telegraph puts it, "sees 
down the narrow tunnel of his own 
cramped temperament." and love, chiv- 
alry, devotion, and all the higher con- 
solations of life da-h themselves to 
pieces against the impregnable rocks 



of prejudice. "Nobody in this world," 
cries the heroine in a burst of bitter 
disillusionment, "seems to be able to 
understand anybody else, or to make 
allowances for anybody else." Lady 
Coryston is called by one critic a 
"Lady Macbeth of the drawing-room." 
Another says that she treats her fam- 
ily "not so much like a mother but as 
a Party Whip." She is a keen politi- 
cian on the Conservative side. 



The Magic of Mrs. Ward's 
Revelation. 

THE Corvston Family" is a world 
in miniature, and afford* what 
Edwin Francis Edgett, of the 
Boston Transcript, describes as "the 
pleasure that comes from seeing both 
sides of a question." The family con- 
sists of five persons — mother, daughter 
and three sons. Lady Coryston has 
been left by her husband in possession 
of enormous estates. She tries to con- 
trol the minds as completely as she 
controls the finances of her children. 
Needless to say, she fails. One son 
reacts violently from his environment, 
and Iwcomes a Socialist. Another son 
falls in love with the daughter of a 
radical statesman who represents, in 
the mother's eyes, the H< plus ultra of 
iniquity. Marcia. the daughter, gets 
into difficulties on her own account. 
It is a case of a house divided against 
itself. The old generation wars with 
the new. The shrill battle-cries of 
the outer world create chaos in the 
home. Mr. Edgett comments: 

"Always we see the other point of 
view, even tho every fiber of our own 
intellectual being may revolt at the ideas 
and ideals, new or old. to which the 
people in the story gives voice. We see, 
we understand, we realize that they could 
not think or do otherwise, that we would 
do as they, did we believe as they. In 
all their divergences of opinion, whatever 
their Iveliefs. we sympathize with them 
because of the magic of Mrs. Ward's 
revelation of their minds. She does not 
merely put words into their mouths : she 
unburdens iheir very souls. That is Mrs. 
Ward's triumph, a triumph of which few 
novelists are capable." 

The obvious message of the book is 
that you cannot force people to think 
as you want them to. 



Is Feminine Parasitism "the 
Custom of the Country"? 

Till", theme of Edith Wharton's 
latest novel, "The Custom of the 
Country" (Scribner's). is the 
social climber, and its sting lies in its 
title. Edwin L. Shuman. of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. prai*e* the book 
as "that rare thing, a vigorous criti- 
cism of American life expressed 
wholly in terms of literary art": and 
he asks: "Is it the custom of this coun- 
try to indulge its women too much, so 
that out of certain vulgar anil master- 



ful tem]H-ramcnts we create exasperat- 
ing parasites such as Undine Spragg ?" 
Mrs. Wharton implies that it is — that 
American parents let their children 
rule them — that American husband* 
keep their wives ignorant of the busi- 
ness problems they should share — and 
that the result is such selfish, reckless, 
wealth-devouring women as Undine 
and the vulgar "society" she repre- 
sents. The New York livening Post 

comments i 

"The fact that the spending American 
woman is always turning up in our litera- 
ture must tic taken as a sign that she if 
to be found in life. The fierce determina- 
tion to 'get on' in society; the passion for 
enjoyment which is more correctly to be 
described as excitement; the utter lack of 
concern for the father or husband who 
finances the process of getting on; and 
the lack of interest in the sources from 
which the supporting male procures the 
sinews of war ihcse are familiar traits 
which do not grow stale through repeti- 
tion." 



A Shop-Girl Who Becomes 
an Actress. 

A SISTER to Undine Spragg is 
"Joan Thursday"' of Louis Jo- 
seph Vance's latest novel (Little. 
Brown & Company). Floyd Dell, in 
the Chicago I'ast, calls this "the sensa- 
tion of the season." and says that "it 
brings Mr. Vance at once into the 
company of Robert Herrick and W. 1). 
Howclls and Mrs. Wharton." Joan, 
like Undine, is a woman determined to 
"get on" at any cost. She begins life 
as a shop-girl living in a tenement 
We leave her as a successful Broad- 
way "star." Mr. Vance tells us: 

"Her theatrical ambitions had been 
founded more upon need of money than 
upon any real or fancied passion for the 
stage. Other girls had done likewise and 
bettered themselves; Joan knew no rea- 
son why she should fall short of their 
enviable achievements; but she was in- 
nocent of dramatic feeling and even of 
any real yrarning for applause." 

The significance of Joan's career lies 
in a certain cold-blooded selfishness. 
Four men of widely dissimilar types — 
a dramatist of fine character, a hard- 
drinking vaudeville actor, a dissipated 
clubman and a theatrical manager — 
Come into her life. She loves each one 
and she uses each one. She is the sort 
of actress who is drilled by stage di- 
rectors into an instrument to carry out 
their intentions. "As a study of the 
rypo and its influence upon theatrical 
conditions of the day," writes Crace 
Isabel Colbron in the New York Book- 
man, "this picture of her life has more 
than mere interest for the passing 
reader: it has the importance of an 
historic document. . . . Mr. Vance is 
to be congratulated on his adventure 
into fresh field*." 
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"The White Linen Nurse." 

A STORY that seems to reflect the 
neurotic intensity of our age 
is Eleanor Hallowed Abbott's 
'White Linen Xurse" (Century). 
George Kcnnan occupies two volumes 
of the New York Times Review of 
Books in castigation of what he calls 
the stylistic "contortions" of the tale, 
lie accuses, its author of being capri- 
cious, fantastic and often preposter- 
ously absurd, and he says that the 
framework of the narrative shows 
everywhere a straining after eccen- 
tricity and sensational effect. But 
Miss Abbott (who in private life is the 
wife of Dr. Fordyce Coburn, of Lowell, 
Mass.) undoubtedly understands the 
values with which she is dealing. Her 
descriptions of a profane surgeon, who 
goes for an annual drinking spree to 
the woods, and of a hysterical nurse 
who marries him to keep peace in his 
household, while they are not exactly 
"pleasant," are tmc to type. The Los 
Angeles Graphic says: 

"It seems to us that the author un- 
questionably gets her stage accessories 
accurately placed. But it is more than 
hospital life she is depicting, it is the 
spirit of the age she is revealing, of 
whose tenseness the scenes described are 
but a segment. The pace of the hospital 
nurse, of surgeon, of superintendent, is 
the modem pace set for us all, alas, with 
so little relaxation, so little time for men- 
tal stock-taking and soul-loafing that hu- 
manity, in the mass, is ever on the verge 
of hysteria and expletives We agree that 
it is not beautiful, not inspiring, but per- 
haps it requires a few shocks of the kind 
... to arouse the nation to the folly of 
its course. 

"Look about and sense the tensity of 
existence. We are all keyed to an un- 
natural pitch. Mrs. Coburr. has handled 
in a masterly manner one phaze of an 
all too common situation." 



' The Dark Flower." 

JOHN GALSWORTHY has sel- 
dom appeared to better advantage 
than in his last novel. "The Dark 
Flower" (Scribner's). He is daring 
and yet he is absolutely refined. What 
he sets out to give us is the love life 
of a man from early youth until ma- 
turity. What he seeks to show is the 
struggles of a man with and against 
his love for women that he should not 
honorably love. Like Eugene Brieux. 
Mr. Galsworthy analyzes the social and 
personal relations of the sexes: hut, 
"unlike Brieux." observes Mr. Edgett 
in the Boston Transcript, "it is the 
psychical and not the physical question 
that interests him. His problems are 
problems of the soul and not of the 
body, and he propounds them for the 
esthetic satisfaction they give him and 
may give their readers, and not for 
the sake of studying their ethics and 
providing a remedy for social ills." 
The story throughout is informed by 
a delicate spirit that never becomes 



mawkish or sentimental. The author's 
aim seems to be to show that all 
through men's and women's lives come 
the surprises of passion which may be 
transmuted into strength and beauty, 
or which may become a curse and a 
corruption. "Love !" he cries. "A 
strange, haphazard thing so spun be- 
tween ecstasy and torture! A thing 
insidious, irresponsible, desperate. A 
flying sweetness, more poignant than 
anything on earth, more dark in origin 
and destiny !" 



The Dangerous Age in Man. 

NOT so long ago. Madame Karin 
Michaclis, the Danish novelist, 
was telling us of "the dangerous 
age" in woman's life — the age at 
which she loses her poise and becomes 
fevered and unbalanced. Mr. Gals- 
worthy, in "The Dark Flower," deals 
with the dangerous age in man's life, 
and indicates that there is never 
a period in the masculine psychol- 
ogy that has not its own dangers. 
"Spring," "Summer" and "Autumn" 
are the three sections into which the 
book is divided. Love is the ruling 
force in each. The hero, Mark Lcn- 
man, is a sculptor, and we read, first, 
of his boyish love for a worrnn of 
thirty-five. She is the wife of an Ox- 
ford tutor, and she strives to snatch at 
a gleam of passion before youth has 
entirely faded. Next is a tragic inter- 
lude, involving a married woman and 
culminating in her death. Between 
husband and lover the woman dies, 
"they two crouched at her head and 
her feet, like dark creatures of the 
woods and waters over that which with 
their hunting they had slain." Then 
comes marriage. Mark is reasonably 
happy, but the dark flower does not 
blossom in the garden of his married 
life. For the last time, the fragrance 
of love is borne to him. The appeal is 
made by a girl of seventeen. He is 
sorely tempted. But he realizes that 
whatever of renewed life it might give 
him to pluck that flower, it can only 
mean bitter and endless sorrow to his 
wife. The end of the third part is the 
sacrifice of youth. 

"Youth to youth, summer to summer, 
falling leaf to falling leaf" — this is the 
message of the story. 



Doxtoyefslcy'* Ideal 
Russian 

DOSTOYEFSKY'S novel. 'The 
Idiot," which, in the opinion of 
the Ijondon Nation, was the 
great Russian realist's one finished book 
of final experience, is now rendered 
into Fnglish for the fir^t time by that 
expert in translation, Constance Gar- 
nett. It is the second volume in a com- 
plete and worthy edition of his colossal 
works (Marmillan). Dostovcfskv's best- 
known novel. "Crime and Punishment." 
which is still procurable only in an in- 
adequate translation, reveals him as 



AN AUTHOR OF "BF.ST SELLERS" WHO IS 
NOW WRITING LITERATURE 

Louis Joseph Vance makes a bif stride forward 
in "Joan Thursday." This novel, according to 
one critfe. brings its author at once into the com- 
pany of Robert Herrick, William Dean Howelli 
and Edith Wharton. 

the writer who, above all others, has 
divined the most perplexing secrets of 
criminal life. In "The Brothers Kara- 
mazov," he appears as the psychologist 
— the "grand inquisitor" of the Russian 
people. But in "The Idiot" he will sur- 
vive to the great mass, not only of 
Russians, but of all mankind, says his 
English biographer, J. A. T. Lloyd, "as 
the novelist of pity, of compassion, of 
inalienable tenderness." "The Idiot" is 
the most personal, and, at the same 
time the most universal of Dostoycfsky's 
works. The ideals of its hero. Prince 
Myshkin, the so-called "idiot," Mr. 
Lloyd says further in his admirable 
analysis, are those of the author him- 
self, — "simplicity, compassion, the ge- 
nius of the soul as opposed to the 
genius of the intelligence." Prince 
Myshkin. moreover, is the ideal Rus- 
sian as Dostoyefsky conceived him. 
Nevertheless, a writer in the London 
Times thinks it will be very difficult 
for readers of the western world to 
understand such a character. We shall 
fail of comprehension, he declares, be- 
cause we should not recognize Prince 
Myshkin if we met him in real life, so 
alien is he to our ideals and desires. 
To continue : 

"We test everybody by some kind of 
success in this life, even if it be only the 
success nf a just self-satisfaction. But 
Myshkin has not even that. He is un- 
conscious of his own goodness, and even 
of the badness of other men. People who 
meet him are impatient with him and call 
him 'the idiot" because he seems to be 
purposeless and defenceless. But we do 
not feel that the novelist has afflicted 
them with incredible blindness, for we 
know, as we read, that we too should 
call Myshkin an idiot if we met him. 
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Indeed, his understanding has never heen 
trained by competition or defence; but 
that is the reason why now and then it 
surprises every one by its profundity, 
l-'or he understands men's minds just be- 
cause, like Dostoycfsky himself, he does 
not sec them in relation to his own wants, 
and because his disinterestedness makes 
them put off all disguise before him." 



The Maater of Contempo- 
rary Realism. 

WHETHER or not we fail to 
appreciate Dostoyefsky, his 
influence is profound on con- 
temporary fiction. Arnold Bennett, 
speaking for the new school of Eng- 
lish realists, does not hesitate to apply 
the adjectives "unapproachahle" and 
"sublime" to his work. The most dis- 



tinguished group of French realistic 
writers, including Marguerite Audoux 
and the incomparable Charles-Louis 
Philippe, acknowledge Dostoyefsky as 
their master. "I have read 'The 
Idiot/ " Philippe records in one of his 
recently published letters. "It is the 
work of a barbarian. Every human 
problem is agitated in it with passion." 
And he adds: "Anatole France is de- 
lightful ; he knows everything, he ex- 
plains everything, he is even erudite : 
but for this reason he belongs to a race 
of writers that is ended. . . . Main te- 
nant it faut tics barbarcs." Aside from 
his simplicity and passion, however, 
and the tremendous size of his work, 
there is another most essential quality 
by virtue of which Dostoyefsky with 



Tolstoy towers above the younger gen- 
eration of novelists. They are both 
"remorseless realists," yet they "es- 
cape pessimism," according to Simeon 
Strunsky in the New York Evening 
Post. "This has been their extraor- 
dinary merit — that they can face the 
bitter facts of life and still believe. 
. . . Dostoyefsky, like Tolstoy, is viv- 
idly conscious of the vast numbers of 
patient, inarticulate Russian men to 
whom faith and the sense of human 
brotherhood have remained very real 
things." This master realist lacks both 
the artistic form of Turgeneff and the 
"conscious nioralism" of Tolstoy. But 
he is greater than cither in what Mr. 
Strunsky rightly describes as his "sud- 
den terrific bits of concrete reality." 



TOYOKUNI: THE JAPANESE FATHER OF FRENCH 

POST-IMPRESSIONISM 



NOT until the nineteenth cen- 
tury was well within the 
shadow of the twentieth, did 
certain French artists — 
among whom Degas and 
Monet are most conspicuous — succumb 
to the sorcery of the Japanese color 




A Sllot.l'NS KNOCKOUT 
Toyokuni loved the actor in bin great moment*. a« he iniper.nnnied some 
(treat pcraonage of the pa»t. and hcie we nee him at hu very aummit, 
artittically. 



print. The spell of those decorative 
effects in one plane which immortal- 
ize Hokusai and Harunobu, above all 
their serene ignorance of a third di- 
mension and the laws of a strict per- 
spective, dazed the dreamers in the 
Paris studios. So much is made clear 
by that high au- 
thority. Edward 
F. Strange, to 
whom it appears 
that the history 
of the most 
emancipated art 
on the continent 
of Europe is a 
sequel to the 
history of the 
most conven- 
tionalized art in 
the isles of Nip- 
pon. In its own 
home, the color 
print is extinct. 
The art per- 
ished there glo- 
riously. It has 
been born once 
more inglorious- 
ly in other places 
as post-impres- 
sionism, as fu- 
turism, even as 
cubism. The par- 
ent might bo 
inclined to re- 
pudiate the prog- 
eny, which le- 
gitimates itself, 
none the less, in 
many a flash of 
that true divin- 
ity one discerns 
in Toyokuni. 

The line of 
transmission is 
through Toyo- 
kuni. He, it 



seems from Friedrich Succo's study, 
was the last of the Mohicans of 
Japanese art. He had been corrupted 
esthetically by contact with European 
art. He gave birth to a hybrid. He 
acquired the tendency to a fatal per- 
spective, imparting to his best work a 
combination of the most bizar in 
Harunobu with the most unreal in 
Watteau.* The net effect was some- 
thing offensively like a poster in the 
loudest biU-OOaVrd style. The defect was 
Toyokuni's. not that of Japanese art. 
For an explanation, let us cite Bolton 
Coit Brown, who has studied the topic 
long and carefully: 

"With these people art is not confused 
with visual imitation. An artist, there, 
draws what is in his mind— the mental 
residue of an infinity of impressions, a 
composite of what is most memorable. 
Technically a master of his craft, he does 
not strain its powers but works well 
within their limitations. His desire is to 
create on a surface of paper or silk some- 
thing in the way of an arrangement of 
lines and colors, something that shall be 
beautiful. 

"This surface of paper or silk he docs 
not deny or destroy by deceptive devices, 
but frankly avows, for his design covers 
but a part of it. In the same way he 
avoids illusory perspective, because his 
purpose is to beautify a surface and never 
to create the illusion of an aperture. 

"The Oriental deals with the essential 
and the permanent. Therefore he does 
not paint shades and shadows, for these 
arc accidental and transient. His design 
is based on the forms of the edges of 
things — not shadows — and his color is 
purely local color. These are the per- 
manent elements and the ones the mind 
stores itself with. And these suffice. 

"In such an art, handed down to the 
Japanese from the blue haze of Chinese 
antiquity and perfected by millenniums of 
practice, originated Japanese color-prints." 

•Tmnm'Mi i:«n UUWM Ziit. Munich. Pioer. 
Count Ptt.xrs op Japan. By E. F. Strange. 
Scribner. 
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The color primer "pulled" rough 
proofs. When these reached the artist, 
he put red on one. yellow on another, 
blue on a third, and so on. The en- 
graver turned out blocks to correspond. 
When the printer in his turn went to 
work, each block was inked and applied 
10 the paper by successive processes. 
The entire design was accumulated. 

Using the process as a means of at- 
taining striking visual effects, Toyo- 
kuni, we read, rushed at the spectator's 
face with splashes of color based upon 
a peculiar angular style. He attained 
his greatest vogue a little over a hun- 
dred years ago. His figures have an 
impossible length. His faces were 
rounded into a long drawn oval. He 
could not resist the fantastic. He in- 
troduced the bluish red which lends 
such a staring quality to his most char- 
acteristic prints. To measure the ex- 
tent of the decadence one would have 
to compare Toyokuni, the impressionist, 
with that greatest master of Japan, 
Sharaku. In the opinion of Friedrich 
Succo : 

"Toyokuni's period was that of the de- 
cadence The native, heroic style of the 
primitives lay far in the past. The one 
thing that could be assimilated from 
abroad, the Chinese ideal, brought over 
by Harunobu. was given up, abandoned. 
Self-expression upon the basis of sound 
native models, flourishing in Kiyonaga's 
style, had become a fixed convention un- 
der Shttnsho. Something new had to be 
found in form as in color. 




"The new era 
brought Sharaku 
and Hokusai, na- 
turalism and re- 
alism. This was 
the one devel- 
opment possible. 
The native spirit 
of Japan has 
repudiated both 
of these artists. 
Sharaku is con- 
demned. Hoku- 
sai is despized. 
That is to say, 
they were. To the 
masters of the 
early eighteenth 
century there was 
nothing left but 
a reaching out in 
the direction of 
what had been 
and a spiritual 
combination of 
such elements in- 
to new creations. 

"Thus Eclecti- 
cism was born. 

"Toyokuni was 
an eclectic. Hence 
his never-ceasing 
quest of fresh 
color and fresh 
form. The tints 
reflected a more 
nervous type of 
sensibility, wheth- 
er the composition 
were delicate or 
strong. The fig- 
ures tended more 
and more from 
the natural to the 
fantastic, at times 
even to the hi- 
lar." 




MERE At I INO 

The parts are those of contending heron, but the life in them spring! 
from Toyokuni** art. (live him India ink. bruih and a sheet of transparent 
paper, and be would immurtaliic himself in ten minute*. 



THE GHOST IN A FLAME 

The part i» important on the Japanese Mage. 
Toyokuni treating the theme in red, violet, yel- 
low and black, to communicate to the spectator 
the overflowing emotions incident to the crisis of 

■ he play. 



Where Toyokuni revealed his genius 
was in that process of redeeming his 
maze of lines from their original chaos. 
The decadents of the European schools 
can, indeed, produce an original chaos. 
They have not the knack of straining 
this chaos into an intelligible order. 
They succumb to the magic of a method 
by striving for its effects, rather than 
perfecting themselves in its technic. A 
picture by Toyokuni is discernible at a 
glance, which is more than can be said 
of the work of many of his contempo- 
rary imitators. 

The efforts of Edmond de Goncourt 
to popularize the Japanese color print 
in France are directly responsible, it 
seems, for the failure of the European 
public to appreciate the importance of 
Toyokuni.* The French critic was se- 
duced by the charms of Hokusai. who 
is. in consequence, the one Japanese 
artist with what we may call an inter- 
national reputation in the popular sense 
of the term. There is an excuse for 
Dc fioncourt. Widely divergent views, 
as Howard Mansfield notes in The Out- 
look, have been held with regard t<> a 



* Upases! CoLoa PaisTJ akd Theib Prsir.M- 
ea*. Hy Frederick William Gookin Japan So> 
ciety: New York. 



place and rank for Japanese color prints 
among works of art. He adds: 

"In Japan the connoisseurs, who rightly 
regard painting as the highest form of 
native art, have generally — at least until 
quite recent times — treated the color-prints 
as creditable products of clever artisan- 
ship rather than art creations of high 
H nk. This view has probably been in- 
fluenced largely by the circumstances of 
their origin and character. Arising out- 
side the recognized schools of painting 
and dealing with subjects that were ordi- 
nary, vulgar, or sometimes ignoble — de- 
picting actors, courtesans, fashions, wares 
for sale, and scenes in the everyday life 
of the common people — these highly col- 
ored sheets, issued in considerable num- 
bers to meet the demands of members of 
the despised commercial class and the 
scorned frequenters of the theaters, could 
find but scant favor with the upper classes 
under the feudal system. Yet the fact 
that the reasons for the issue of these 
prints and their peculiar subjects were ap- 
parently so uninspiring should really make 
the prints appear the more remarkable a< 
works of art. For. in spite of their pur- 
pose and character, they display qualities 
of composition and line, rhythm and color, 
which have really no parallel in pictorial 
art anywhere." 
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WHAT IS TO BE THE FUTURE OF 



IT is just five years since Marinctti 
of Milan launched the first Fu- 
turist manifesto and started a 
movement destined to affect every 
department of present-day activ- 
ity. Its effect upon painting and 
.sculpture has Ix-en indeed so pro- 
nounced that the literary origin of the 
movement has been overlooked by 
many who do not know that, as the 
Fortnightly Review says. Futurist pic- 
tures are only part of a living scheme 
which has serious claims to be consid- 
ered as a substantial movement, artis- 
tic, literary, economic, sociological and, 
above all, human. 

Back of its literary beginnings, ac- 
cording to Horace B. Samuel in the 
review quoted, is the fact that the cur- 
rent of electric energy, that has l>een 
galvanizing northern and central Eu- 
rope to more and more strenuous ac- 
tivity, has flowed in Italy no further 
south than Milan. And Milan, the real 
capital of Italian vitality and com- 
merce, is irritated that the official capi- 
tal is still Rome, "august shade of a 
once living Empire, aureolcd with its 
hybrid halo of majesty and malaria." 
The past, for which Rome stands, has 
hung like a dead weight on the prog- 
ress of United Italy. The great heroes 
of the Unification could not see the 
crying economic needs of their own 
time because they were dreaming of 
restoring the ideals of the medieval re- 
publics. The bureaucrats who suc- 
ceeded these naive idealists did worse 
than try to revive the past. — they de- 
liberately exploited it. with the result 
that Italy is for the most part a country 
of museums, ruins and ciceroni, where 
(he tourist industry has been developed 
at the expense of leaving vast regions 
un forested, unfarmed, unirrigatcd, and 
uneducated. Progressive Italians feci 
that their country is in the degrading 
position of living on the memory of 
past grandeur and using it as an ex- 
cuse for calculated pauperism. The 
tourist is the foe of progress: if a fire- 
engine passes along the Appian Way 
he resents it because it gets between 
him and his dream. He complains that 
business men when asked the way to 
the Coliseum reply: "But have you 
seen the new railroad station?" So 
began a determined attack, from Milan, 
the stronghold of the future, upon the 
whole power of the past : Marinctti in 
his review Pocsia, and the energetic 
young men who surrounded him. is- 
sued a manifesto that called for the 
destruction of all museums and libra- 
ries, crying "I^ong live the living — let 
us kill the dead!" 

Futurism goes further; it denounces 
the past ideals of Italian art and litera- 
ture as sensual and enervating. Don 



FUTURISM? 

Juan has been the national hero long 
enough; they want to substitute Wilbur 
Wright They have had quite enough 
of the contemptuous preoccupation 
with women that D'Annunzio added to 
the gallantry of Italy from the litera- 
ture of France, "kfipfitez la femme!" 
("Scorn woman!") is one of their 
watchwords: more healthy than it 
looks when taken out of the context. 
Sex-preoccupation has made of much 
Latin civilization a pestiferous swamp; 
instead of sterile pleasure they glorify 
the "sublime male fury of creation of 
artistic and scientific masterpieces." 
"Burn the gondolas, those swings for 
fools," says Marinctti in one of the 
200,000 multicolored manifestoes flung 
down in the Piazza San Marco to the 
citizens of astonished Venice, "and 
erect up to the sky the rigid geometry 
of large metallic bridges and factories 
with waving hair of smoke ; abolish 
everywhere the languishing curve of 
the old architectures . . . cure this rot- 
ting town, magnificent wound of the 
Past, and hasten to fill its fetid canals 
with the ruins of its tumbling, leprous 
palaces." Futurism was at the start a 
sign of the growing pains of New Italy. 
Naturally, it extols patriotism and war 
as the world's only hygiene. It would 
prefer, of course, war with Austria, 
and urged it so strongly that an Aus- 
trian journal actually called on the 
Italian (iovcrnment to suppress the 
movement root and branch, but the 
Tripolitan War did very well as one of 
the "periodical baths of blood" that they 
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believe was needed for the sanitation 
of a country. And it gave Marinctti a 
chance to produce the most picturesque 
and apparently the most unstudied 
piece of literary expression that the 
movement has offered, for it is unfor- 
tunately true that for all his three vol- 
umes of verse, two novels and out- 
play, besides the many shorter pieces 
by him and his followers, their really 
impressive productions have been their 
various manifestoes. "The Battle of 
Tripoli" first appeared in the French 
review, I'crs ct I'rosc; it is prose in 
its clear, direct descriptions of an actual 
modern battle, verse in the swift spring 
of its phrase. It is futuristic in that 
his vision is not "obscured by a mist 
of souvenirs"; warfare is a new busi- 
ness nowadays, and must be sung with 
a new song. 

Lying on the desert sands before 
Bumeliana, he awaits the dawn before 
the battle: 

"Stars, color of danger, you whom I 
have so often envied for your bright in- 
solence and your warlike adventures, now 
I am proud of our strong friendship, for 
we are worthy of you at last, we the 
nightwalkcrs who now can play at death 
beneath your gaze. How far seems now 
the time when you crawled over the roofs 
of peaceful cities, lighting the multicol- 
ored gardens of light women's hats ' 
You prefer, no doubt, these thickets of 
bayonets? Poised now upon the prow ol 
our pride, offering the breast to the 
crafty flight of projectiles, we dominate 
with you the ironic desert of human 
pleasures, while our cheeks burn with the 
sublime passion of danger!" 

It will he seen that Marinetti has 
once more made friends with Sirius. 
They had been on had terms for some 
years. His first manifesto ended : 
"Erect on the pinnacle of the world, 
we hurl forth once more our defiance 
to the stars !" 

The sailors from the battleship are 
lying in the sand: Savino rages under 
his breath at a surreptitious cigaret. 
There is a rain of falling stars; one 
of a brilliant rose falls towards Gar- 
garesch; is it a signal projectile from 
the enemy? An anguished wait for 
the attack to begin. — it was only a star, 
after all. Dogs howl from the desert 
where they tear the corpses of the 
fallen : all the cocks cry at one o'clock ; 
the soldiers curse, but Savino says: 
"Excellent, these African cocks; we'll 
have one for luncheon !" Sleep re- 
laxes the tension: in the dawn comes 
the noise of a distant fusillade — "Cro! 
. . . crocro . . . cro ! cro ! crocro I" 

"How beautiful I What fortune! A 
delirious joy clutches at my throat ! I 
feel. I feel within me that all that 
infinity of dreams is overpast ! . . . 
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Away with prudence! To get behind 
a palm tree would only let you count 
your chances of death by the crack 
of the bullets that strike it. As I have 
only a revolver in my hand, I may as 
well put in the time examining the 
celebrated metaphors of military litera- 
ture." Some of them have to be re- 
constructed: shells do "miau," as 
French writers say, but only when they 
are thwarted in their flight. Then they 
twirl over and over, looking back to 
see how much damage they have man- 
aged to make, zigzagging spitefully and 
weeping like lost cats. But generally 
they have the lazy, mocking whistle of 
boys going back to school. 

The battle grows furious. Fran- 
chini calls to his men: "Don't look at 
the dead and wounded: those who fall, 
after all, won't have to take the trouble 
to stand up !" Through the marvelous- 
ly transparent atmosphere the watcher 
can sec on the horizon the tawny un- 
dulations of the silent desert, and 
above, high in air, long black columns 
of insects, their calm movements un- 
disturbed by the whirl of the shrapnels. 
The sun l>egins to throw its descend- 
ing rays through the battle smoke, "its 
supple and pomixnis rays become little 
by little the musical chords of the at- 
mosphere and already resound under 
the swift pizzicati of the shot." The 
vast symphony passes from the minor 
tone of the evening breeze to the ma- 
jor plain-song of the cannon. "I raise 
my head instinctively . I hear the shot 
overhead mingling their song with the 
twittering of the sparrows in the 
branches. Never was my car so for- 
tunate as to distinguish the real birds 
from the illusion." The scent of dis- 
tant fields begins to mingle in the night 
wind with the odors of the battle. 

This description is one of the. most 
characteristic examples of Futuristic 
blending of the terms of one art with 
another. So ends the first day of the 
first Futurist battle-piece; on the sec- 
ond there is a glorious flight of shells, 
and the poet's heart leaps to join them 
in mid-air, in their infernal joy. The 
climax is reached in the flight of Piazza 
over the field in his military aeroplane, 
represented by a chant that the aviator 
is supposed to sing as he flies. And 
Marinctti ends with a word of appre- 
ciation of "that Futurist hen of Hume- 
liana that perched on the highest 
branch of an olive-tree during the bat- 
tle and peacefully laid an egg in a 
caisson full of shrapnels." 

Evidently the promoters of the re- 
cent International Art Show in Amer- 
ica did not piny fair with us. We 
were put off with the bourgeois regu- 
larity of Mile. Pogany. the trite pretti- 
ness of that arrangement of blocks 
called "The Kiss"; Paris is getting the 
real thing. In the Rue La Hoctic 
crowds have been going to see Boc- 
chio's "plastic ensembles," bits of 
plaster adjusted one upon the other, 




EXPRESSING SPRINGTIME SARTORIALLY 

!>on Bnkst h,.i* turned h;s attention to the cre- 
ation uf ni<><lcrn drcs*c». "I nt led to lhi» mil* 
jret," lie says, "from having to desntn the cos* 
tumci for Debussy's new ballet, 'I*cs Jcux.' which, 
beinK the music of the future, tries to express the 
ideas of the future. ... I wished to tMpmi sar- 
torially the vpringliroe of the earth." 



that it appears represent "muscles 
in action," "a spiral expansion of mus- 
cles in movement" or "the development 
of a bottle in space." "But nothing 
moved me more," said the critic of 
L' Illustration, "than a sort of enor- 
mous mass of white meringue, in the 
midst of which appeared a bit of win- 
dow frame, a pane, two human eyes, 
and a chignon (of real hair) with the 
title 'Fusion of a Head and a Window.' 
That, that is worth seeing." "I hear it 
said," he goes on, "these people are 
laughing at us. I do not believe it. 
Do people who have appendicitis lack 
sincerity? Not at all. They are sim- 
ply attacked by a disease no one knew 
about twenty years ago and that can 
be cured now that it can be recognized. 
Just so. Futurism appears as a new 
malady of the spirit, which we need 
not doubt that the neurologists will 
settle, unless, after having attacked 
certain intelligences, it tlisappcars of its 
own accord from our climate." 

The climates of France and Italy are 
the U : inr Futurism: in Fn gland 
the movement has had no closer con- 
nection with literature than through 
the brilliant review Rhythm, organ of 
literary insurgency, succeeded by the 



vastly more regular Blue Review. 
Rhythm opened in the true manner 
with a manifesto, and lived up to it 
through two glowing volumes; its suc- 
cessor had just the increased respect- 
ability that cut edges have over rough 
ones. There are swarms of Futurists 
in Russia : the Russkaia Mid describes 
two schools, the Fgo-Futurists of 
Petersburg, whose organ is the Peters- 
burg Glachatat, and the Moscow school, 
who fight by pamphlets. The first has 
the cult of egoism: "adoration of ego- 
ism; the unity-egoism: the divinity- 
egoism"; which upon examination re- 
veals a consoling likeness to Whit- 
man's "Song of Myself." "Divinity is 
the shadow of man in the mirror of 
the universe," they go on. and dropping 
into the latest anti-syntax style, add: 
"God Nature. Nature hypnosis. In- 
tuition medium." The Muscovites are 
more violent: "We are the visage of 
the present epoch. The past is ob- 
scurantism . . . more incomprehensible 
than hieroglyphics. Throw Pushkin, 
Dostoyefsky, Tolstoi, etc.. under the 
wheels of the social locomotive." 

It is a Russian, Umi Bnkst, the fa- 
mous scenic artist, that has brought 
futurism into Paris fashions. His in- 
fluence on dress in the capital has 
been immense, through his costuming 
of the plays in which Ida Rubenstein 
and D'Annunzio divided attention, and 
now that he has definitely come out 
for Futurism of the most lurid Russian 
type, and expressed it in a scries of 
designs for a French fashion journal 
that employs celebrated arlists to create 
its models, there is a cry from Parisian 
designers that this business has got to 
stop somewhere, and it might as well 
be right here. But it has gone on into 
cookery; Jules Maincave. chef of one of 
the leading restaurants of the (Irand 
Boulevards, has been converted by 
Marinctti, and says, according to a de- 
spatch in the New York Times, that 
it is his mission to set the whole art 
of eating on a new basis. "Futurist 
cookery has for its principal object 
the blending of food-stuffs now kept 
separate, and will provoke absolutely 
unheard-of sensations." It seems a 
little rash to predict that blending 
things hitherto kept carefully apart, 
like pickles and milk, for instance, 
should produce unheard-of sensations; 
it may be a sensation as old as infancy. 
However, this chef has gone no fur- 
ther yet than herring with raspberry 
jelly, whipped cream on tomatoes, and 
veal, cooked in absinthe. 

Papini, the former young Italian 
pragmatist, has outlined a vigorous and 
somewhat reactionary program for 
futuristic politics in his organ. La 
Ccrba. Madame Anna Pavlova is in- 
troducing into America not only the 
futuristic ballet but futuristic gowns as 
well, and the sketches and designs of 
Bakst are being exhibited in many 
American cities. 
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THE vitality of the poetic art is 
seen not in its wide popularity 
but in its persistence year in 
and year out, under circum- 
stances peculiarly discourag- 
ing from the commercial point of view. 
One secret of its hold upon its devotees 
is explained by a writer in the London 
Tablet. "There is no fellowship,'* he 
says, "quite so close as the fellowship 
of Song. It is the language of licensed 
intimacy such as the closest friends 
hardly permit to each other in prose. 
It peoples the life of the lonely, and to 
him who goes a dull day round and is 
gagged thereby it brings healing. It is 
the complementary world in which we 
all need to live if we are to escape the 
doom of those who are merely autom- 
ata ." 

No one has done more, in recent 
vears. for poetry as a living art in 
America to-day than has been done by 
Jessie 13. Rittcnhouse, secretary of the 
Poetry Society of America, in her little 
anthology. "The Little Book of Modern 
Verse." just published by Houghton. 
Mifflin & Company. It contains 158 
poems by seventy American poets, 
nearly all of whom are living and w ril- 
ing to-day. No more convincing proof 
could he given of the present vitality of 
the art. It is a splendid showing Miss 
Rittcnhouse gives us and it ought to 
silence all the croakers who think that 
poetry died with Tennyson. 

An instance of "licensed intimacy" of 
poetry may l>e found in the following 
poem. It is not new, but the recent 
publication of Mrs. McyncH's collected 
poems gives a good excuse for its ap- 
pearance here. A "heart-shaking little 
lyric" is what one reviewer calls it: 

AFTER A PARTING. 
By Alice Meynell. 

FAREWELL has long been said; I 
have foregone thee ; 
1 never name thee even. 
Hut how shall I learn virtues and 
yet shun line? 
For thou art so near heaven 
That heavenward meditations pause upon 
thee. 

Thou <l<>st beset the path to every shrine; 

My IrcmUing thoughts discern 
Thy Rondness in the good for which I 
I'ine ; 

Ami if I turn from hut one sin I turn 
I nto a smile of thine. 

.How shall 1 thrust thee apart. 

Since all my growth tends to thee night 
and day 
To thee failli. hope and art? 

Swift arc the currents setting all one 
way; 

They draw my life, my life, out of my 

heart. 

Five poems were selected by a com- 
mittee of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica as the Lest five appearing in the 
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October magazines, and were read at 
the October meeting of the Society. 
The first on the list was Percy Mac- 
kaye's long and fine narrative poem in 
the Forum entitled "School." The 
second on the list was the following 
from the Atlantic: 

EVOE! 

By Edith M. Thomas. 

'Many are the wand-bearers, few are 
the true bacehanals." 

MANY are the wand-bearers: 
Their windy shouts I hear. 
Along the hillside vineyard. 
And where the wine runs clear ; 
They show the vine-leaf chaplct, 

The ivy-wreathen spear. 
But the God, the true lacchus. 
He docs not hold them dear. 

Many are the wand-hearers. 

And bravely are they clad; 
Yes, they have all the tokens 

His early lovers had. 
They sing the master-passions, 

Themselves unsad, unglad; 
And the (rod. the true lacchus— 

He knows they are not mad! 

Many are the wand-bearers; 
The fawn-skin bright they wear; 

There are among them marnads 
That rave with unbound hair. 

They toss the harmless firebrand- 
It spends itself in air : 

And the God. the true lacchus. 
He smiles— and does not care. 

Many are the wand-bearers. 

And who (ye ask) am I? 
One who was born in madness, 

"Evoc !" my first cry — 
Who dares, before your spear-points, 

To challenge and defy ; 
And the God, the true lacchus. 

So keep me till I die! 

Many are the wand-bearers. 

I hear with me no sign; 
Yet F was mad, was drunken. 

Ere yet I tasted wine: 
Nor bleeding grape can slacken 

The thirst wherewith I pine; 
And the Cod, the true lacchus. 

Hears now this song of mine. 

Another of the five poems mentioned 
above was this from the Smart Set : 

THE DOTAGE OF DUNS SCOTUS. 
By Dov-N Byrne. 

DUNS SCOTUS came to his 
school. 
And. fumbling at the latch. 
He caught from a roystering 
blade 

The troll of a soldier's catch. 

A ballad of women and wine. 

Of war and the whirring of swords. 
Anil the heart of him went out 

To the call of the merry words. 



And he marked how ■ the long sword 
clanked 

Against the warrior's hip. 
And he followed to hear the catch 

Of winecup and maiden's lip. 

And he marked the laughing of girls 

To the laugh in the soldier's eye. 
And he marked how the cheeks of them 
Hushed 

At the sight of sword on thigh. 

He said : "My scholars arc sitting 
Within on their well-worn bench. 

When a fighting man would be drinking 
In a wine house with a wench. 

"And where is the wisdom of sitting 
With pencil and paper and tome, 

When the wandering minstrel is gayer 
Than the Holy Father at Rome?" 

Duns Scotus came to his school. 
And his heart was broken in two 

At the thought of the soldier's song 
And the youth he never knew. 

No cynic ever wrote a meaner thing 
than the poem which Thomas Hardy 
publishes in the Saturday Review. It 
is so forthright and audacious in its 
cynicism that it is positively enchant- 
ing: 

"AH, ARE YOU DIGGING ON MY 
GRAVE?" 

By Thomas Hardy. 

AH, arc you digging on my grave, 
ZA My loved one?— planting rue ?" 
•* * —"No: yesterday he went to wed 

One in the prime of lustihead. 
'!• cannot hurt her now," he said, 
'That I should not be true.' " 

"Then who is digging on my grave 5 
My nearest, dearest kin ?" 

"-Ah, no: they sit and think. 'What use' 

To what will planting flowers conduce ? 

No tendance of her mound can loose 
Her spirit from Death's gin." " 

"Put some one digs upon my grave'* 

My enemy ?— prodding sly?" 
"Nay: when she heard you had passed 
the Gate 

That shuts on all flesh, soon or late. 
She thought you no more worth her hate, 
And cares not where you lie." 

"Then, who is digging on my grave' 
Say — since 1 have not guessed "' 

"-— O it is I, my mistress dear. 

Your little dog, who still lives near. 

And much I hope my movements here 
Have not disturbed your rest ''" 

"Ah. yes* You dig upon my grave. . . . 

W hy Hashed it not on me 
That one true heart was left behind ! 
What feeling do we ever find 
To equal among human-kind 

A dog's fidelity!" 

"Mistress. I dug upon your grave 

To bury a bone, in case 
I should be hungry near this spot 
When passing on my daily trot. 
1 am sorry, but 1 had quite forgot 

It was your resting-place." 
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This is a tender and beautiful poem 
which the Century gives us. The note 
of wistfulness in it, especially in the 
last few lines, is charming: 

TO ELS A, WITH A VOLUME OF 
•THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. - ' 

By Grace Hazard Conklinc. 

WHEN first your dimpled foot 
shall press 
The enchanted carpet, who 
can guess 
To what unhallowed crescent coast 
It may transport you; to what host 
Of turbaned aliens, clamoring, 
Abandon you; or to what king? 
A lure beyond the silken sea 
Of amber light and ivory, 
A porcelain tower, a gilded wall, 
A low, monotonous bell to call 
You inland from the smiling strand, 
And, oh. it might be Samarkand 1 
But wandering, a child alone, 
Whose hand would comfort you, my 
own? 

You are so little, who would heed 
To give you sweetened milk at need. 
Honey, and dates, and let you taste 
Pistachio-nut and almond-paste. 
Citron and tig and magic myrrh. 
And bathe you all in rose-water, 
And see you shod in sandalwood? 
If only bells you understood, 
What voice would soothe your drowsy 
hour. 

My just-unfurled pomegranate-flower? 

When first that swift steed, raven-black, 
Bears you to Bagdad on his back. 
Nor keeps the ground, but soars in air, 
And prances gloriously there. 
Will you forget me in your glee? 
I or he has fed on sesame 
Until he dares forbidden things ; 
And feeling you between his wings, 
What if he fled beyond the sun 
And stars with you, my golden one? 

Or seaward-swept at sunset, while 
He heeds your laughter, some lone isle. 
Bound with great waves, may bid him 
rest 

Upon its opalescent breast. 

You could not see the darkening world 

Within his ebon vans close-curled. 

Or know their blackness from the night; 

But if impatient for the light, 

He shook them free and sought the air 

To meet the earliest dawning there, 

Who would befriend a baby girl 

Or find my island-prisoned pearl? 

Nay. wait a little while, my sweet. 
Lest all too soon your questing feet, 
Threading the palace, pause before 
The one desired, forbidden door; 
The thieves that All Baba knew 
Would leave the treasure, seeing you. 
And lock you in their cave from me. 
Deaf to my "Open sesame." 
I fear the curious-vowelcd speech 
Of those veiled women, and the reach 
Of the dread caliph's arm. Oh. where 
AH is most beautiful, beware! 

And when Aladdin bends to hear 
What you would whisper in bis car 
( For he the wondrous lamp must hold 
Thnt yon may rub its tarnished gold), 



Smile, darling little sorceress you, 
And say ; " Sir, if my wish come true, 
Your jewel-garden I would see. 
And may my mother go with me?" 

From The Craftsman comes this very 
pleasurable little poem: 

THE HEAVENLY ROAD. 
By Edward Wilbur Mason. 

THERE was no milky way of stars, 
But just a field of green 
With daisies by the pasture bars 
All radiant and serene ! 

There were no angels in the air. 

Nor raptured seraphs wise. 
But up the noontide's sunlit stair 

Trooped gorgeous butterflies! 

There was no river of pure gold, 

But dancing in the breeze 
A laughing brook forever rolled 

Beneath the arching trees ! 

There were no shining jasper walls, 

Nor azure bald ricked dome, 
But just a house with friendly halls, 

And quiet peace of home! 

Wc hardly know whether to classify 
Mr. Lindsay's lines in The Forum as 
poetry or humor. So on the principle 
of when the editor's in doubt let the 
readers decide, wc reprint two of the 
five parts of this curious production. 
The "Kallyope," it appears from the 
first part, which wc omit, is the popular 
name for Calliope. 

THE KALLYOPE YELL 

By Nicholas Vachel Lindsay. 

(Loudly and rapidly, with a leader, col- 
leye yell fashion.) 

I am the Gutter Dream, 

Tune-maker, born of steam, 

Tooting joy. tooting hope. 

I am the Kallyope, 

Car called the Kallyope. 

Willy willy willy wall hoo! 

See the flags: snow-white tent, 

Sec the bear and elephant. 

See the monkey jump the rope. 

Listen to the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope I 

Soul of the rhinoceros 

And the hippopotamus 

(Listen to the lion roar!) 

Jaguar, cockatoot, 

Loons, owls. 

Hoot. Hoot. 

Listen to the lion roar. 

Listen to the lion roar. 

Listen to the lion r-o-a-r! 

Hear the leopard cry for gore, 

Willy willy willy wall uno' 

Hail the bloody Indian band. 

Hail, all hail (he popcorn sland. 

Hail to Barnum's picture there. 

People's idol everywhere, 

Whoop, whoop, whoop, whoop! 

Music of the mob am I. 

Circus day's tremendous cry • — 

I am the Kallyope. Kallyope. Kallyope! 

Hoot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot, hoot toot, 

Willy willy willy wah hoo' 

Sizz, fizz .... 

Born of mobs, born of steam, 
List-n to my golden dream. 



Listen to my golden dream. 

Listen to my g-o-l-d-e-n d-r-e-a-m ! 

W hoop whoop whoop whoop wiioopI 

I will blow the proud folk low, 

Humanize the dour and slow, 

I will shake' the proud folk down, 

(Listen to the lion roar!) 

Popcorn crowds shall rule the town— • 

Willy willy willy wah Hoo! 

Slcam shall work melodiously, 

Brotherhood increase. 

You'll sec the world and all it holds 

For fifty cents apiece. 

Willy willy willy wah hoo! 

Every day a circus day. 

U hatf 

Well, almost every day. 
Nevermore the sweater's den, 
Nevermore the prison pen. 
Gone the war on land and sea 
That aforetime troubled men. 
Nations all in amity, 
Happy in their plumes arrayed 
In the long bright street parade. 
Bands a-playing every day. 
What? 

Well, almost every day. 

I am the Kallyope, Kallyope, Kallyope! 

Willy willy willy wah hoo! 

Hoot, toot, hoot, toot. 

Whoop whoop whoop whoop, 

Willy willy willy wah hoo! 

Sim, fizz ... . 

Wc like the poem by Percy MacKaye 
in the October Forum more than any- 
thing wc have ever before seen from 
his poetic pen. It is long and we have 
to omit several stanzas: but that is 
the usual thing in narrative verse. It 
moves on swiftly and interestingly and 
ends splendidly: 

SCHOOL 
By Percy MacKaye. 

OLD Hezekiah leaned hard on his 
hoc 
And squinted long at Ebcn, his 
lank son. 

The silence shrilled with crickets. Day 
was done. 

And, row on dusky row, 

Tall bean poles rihbcd with dark the gold- 
bright afterglow. 

Fben stood staring: ever, one by one, 

The tendril tops turned ashen as they 
flared. 

Still Ebcn stared. 

O, there is wonder on New Hampshire 
hills. 

Hoeing the warm, bright furrows of 

brow n earth ; 
And there is grandeur in the stone wall's 

birth ; 

And in the sweat that spills 

From rugged toil is sweetness; yet for 

wild young wills 
There is no dew of wonder, but stark 

dearth. 

In one old man who hoes his long bean 
rows, 

And only hoes. 

Old Hezekiah turned slow on his heel. 
He touched his son. Thro' all the cark- 
ing day 

There arc so many littlish cares to weigh 
{Continued on page 456.) 
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THE PROBLEM OF BILL-BOARD 
ADVERTIZING 



THE American bill-board is a 
failure. We have been told 
that by many reformers. The 
late Mayor < iaynor's bill-l>oard 
commission declared that "the 
public has as much right to have its 
eyes protected from the sight of ugly 
sign-boards as its cars from unbearable 
din or its nose from foul odor." The 
Brooklyn Ragle even calls upon the 
Boards Ol Health to deal with the 
"nuisance." "That board," declares 
the liable editorially, "should protect 
the eyes at night from the barbaric 
glare of the colored lights which make 
up so many of the electric signs. In 
the meantime there are people who 
make their own protest by refusing to 
buy the things they see proclaimed by 
offensive bill-ln>ards." The number ol 
these, the liayle admits, is a trifle small 
for reform purposes. The American 
bill-board, commercially, one must ad- 
mit, is in a healthy and flourishing 
condition. Mad the efforts of associa- 
tions of civic and municipal and land- 
scape art been of avail, surely the bill- 
boards would have l>ocn a relic of the 
past before this. Hut that a revolution 
in the style of bill-board advertizing is 
impending now seems certain. For the 
advertizing specialists themselves arc 
becoming the sternest critics of the 
American bill-board. They are awake 
to its ugliness, its waste of effort, its 
lack of a direct and simple appeal. 
Quality is needed as well as quantity. 
In System, writing on "What Makes 
Advertizing Pull?" W. C. Holman ad- 
vocates simplicity and a direct appeal. 
The lawyer who wrote the sign: "Staff 
Look! Listen.' Railroad Crossing," 
he claims, had the secret of outdoor 
advertizing. 
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Advertizing Artists 
in Germany. 
N The Foster (Chicago) we find an 
explanation of the aims of the great 
German advertising artists, Klinger 
and Hcrnhard. Arthur F. Wiener 
quotes an article of Klinger in which 
he attempts to harmonize art and ad- 
vertizing in the true sense. Says 
Klinger: 

"We try not only to find the best in- 
terpretation for the work the merchants 
v. ant us to execute for them, but we add 
to these every day production! a certain 
it.ealism by trying to satisfy our sense of 
form and of color-effects. This endeavor 
to convince the merchant was and still 
is associated with the severest struggles 
on our part. That it has cost us unspeak- 
able sacriliccs everyone knows who has 
fought with us and is familiar with the in- 
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MINIATtKR POSTERS 
The new German mkciiiring >lami-» nrr nuthtng 
1't«»n-r> in i"lur mill ili'ign. 



ncr workings of our art movement. The 
success of our work will show itself 
after a slow and difficult evolution. To- 
day the mrrchanl still comes to us, tells 
us his wishes, and we must submit only 
too often to his ideas. Our doubts and 
defircs arc ignored and so very fre- 
quently our results arc unsatisfactory to 
us. This, however, I do not feel as a 
source of danger. It is 
really not a vital issue as 
compared with the impor- 
tance of the whole move- 
ment. We must try to ad- 
vance steadily in our art 
work, always to forge 
ahead, striving for some- 
thing better doing our duty, 
even if once in a while a 
creation of ours dors not 
come up to the standard. 
In time the merchants will 
realize where wc arc right, 
as wc have learned to rec- 
ognize that the merchant 
was justified when he sup- 
pressed our DverxeakwsneM 
to slu.w our art and our 
Inn esthetic ambitions." 



The Bill-board "To Be 
Seen, Not Read." 

INTERPRETING the new German 
advertizing artists, Mr. Wiener 
claims that the poster, to advertize 
and convince, ought to leave as much 
ai possible to the imagination. He ex- 
plains: 
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AMERICAN VARIATION 
Thi» it one of the fiist American adver- 
tizing »tam|m. 

"What good does it do for a man to 
embody in his poster, as an attribute of 
his product. 'The Rest in the World.' if 
his neighbor calls his 'The Leader of the 
World'? A prospective purchaser is not 
caught by superlatives. They are mean- 
ingless to most of them. For persuasive 
copy the advertizer has other media 
than the poster — the newspaper, the mag- 
azine, and all his business literature, such 
as folders and catalogs. To use the 
poster for such purposes is to ignore its 
first principles. If the design is snappy, 
if the coloring puts atmosphere on the 
sheet, these will speak much more loudly 
and impressively to the prospective buyer 
than all the words, clever as they may 
be. This is one of the ideas which* we 
have carefully tested and lo which we 
strictly adhere, because wc have found 
that we arc correct in our conclusions. 
We even believe that this fact is one of 
the reasons why our way of creating 
pi.sters is making headway, and finds 
more and more recognition all over the 
world. Type and design should always 
form one complete whole. How can this 
be so if the advertizer wants a long story 
of fifty or more words, telling all that his 
design ought 
really to dis- 
play? 'A pos- 
ter ought to 
lie seen and 
not read' is 
one formula 
which governs 
'•he modern 
Herman pos- 
ter artist." 
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man f •• for originality 
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These great artists come to your 
home Christmas with the Victrola 

You can search the whole world over and not 
find another gift that will bring so much pleasure 
to every member of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 

Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. a. 



HIS MASTERS VOICE 

act v l o* 



Berllaer Gfjakuphooe C>». , Montreal. Caatilitn DUtrflmlucv. 



New Victor Record* demonstrated at all dealer* on the 28lh of each month 
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Health 



Health it n scientific development — a cul- 
ture. It is not to be found in panacea* of 
any description. Health is too vital, too 
strenuous, too energetic and expansive for 
bottle or box to hold it 

In every permanent recovery the patient 
must be practically re-created ; the sick man 
must be put off and the healthy man put 
on; the invalid must grow out of 

At the Battle Creek Sanitarium the causes 
of ill health are determined by the most 
exact and thorough-going methods known 
to modern medical 



Then follow. . court of health-buildins «<i«„.--d 
to each patient'* individual needs— a pleaetnx and 
rsJbla program planned for each day with real 



l" and health betterment in view 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium System of health 



jllv^explained JB 



Proepectue which 
Write fot it today. 



The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 133 J. Battle Creek. Michigan 
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JOHN L WHITING- J. J. ADAMS CO., oot.7io 
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The Stamp as an Ad- 
vertising Medium. 

IF THE Germans arc taking the lead 
in successful bill-board advertizing, 
they have not overlooked the possi- 
bilities of the stamp as a medium. 
Their Rcclame-Marken, or advertizing 
stamps, have had an enormous success, 
and have developed in such an artistic 
and interesting fashion that they are 
collected by connoisseurs. They were 
originally designed to serve the very- 
ordinary purpose of advertizing plumb- 
ers' supplies. The first stamp was 
without artistic quality, Henry T. 
Parker tells us in the Boston Tran- 
script — merely a chance advertizing de- 
vice that the firm stuck on its bill-bead* 
and used to seal its letters and packets. 
"Quickly came the discovery that these 
stamps were a novel and interesting 
form of advertizing that caught the 
public fancy and gave the firm that 
used them a touch of distinction." Mr. 
Parker traces the development of the 
advertizing stamp as follows: 

"If a firm could use Reclame-Markcn 
so to advertize its wares, why should not 
the management of exhibitions, which are 
always epidemic in Germany, use them to 
make known their shows? To see the 
opiiortunity was to seize it. The Nurcm- 
bcrgcrs. for example, were preparing an 
'International Dog Show.* Or Munich 
was about to open a summer show of the 
products of Bavarian industry." 

Then Itegan the evolution of the 
stamps, first as something to be col- 
lected and next as something to be 
made as artistic as possible. I f 
Reclamc-Marken were to herald the 
Munich exhibition to Germany and to 
the world, it was necessary that all 
Munich should buy them and stick them 
on its letters and bill-heads and parcels, 

"Hitherto, the Rcclame-Marken had 
reposed in the desks of mailing-clerks in 
private offices. Now they were distrib- 
uted through all the stationers' and 
booksellers' shops to catch the public eye, 
to he sold singly or in sheets, and to be 
used, as circulars and paragraphs in the 
newspapers prompted, as propaganda for 
town and show ! Cities without exhibi- 
tions could use them to proclaim their 
'permanent attractions' and loyal Batn- 
bergers, for example, were invited to 
purchase little rectangles that showed 
their minster and hinted at its connection 
with the old legends of the cruel emperor 
Henry and his pious spouse Kunigund. . . . 

"The posters ran in feet; the Rcclame- 
Marken go in inches and half-inches. The 
•artistic' poster relied on broad effects, 
the artistic Rcclame-Marken seeks effects 
that tell because they arc so sharp and 
fine and delicate. Collecting posters was 
costly and cumbersome. Collecting Re- 
clrme-.Markcn is inexpensive and amus- 
ing. No wonder that the Germans be- 
lieve that the Marken and the collecting 
of them will go round the civilized world. 
In less than two years they have trav- 
ersed and engrossed all Germany, and 
the end is by no means yet. Wait, the Ger- 
mans say. till the Americans discover them 
I —in business and for collecting, ltoth!" 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
FOR 1914 

IN spite of clouds appearing on the 
commercial horizon, captains of 
industry, on the whole, seem to 
have no fear that the ship of pros- 
perity will he wrecked in 1914. 
At this time last year, remarks the 
editor of The World's Work, in the 
introduction to a symposium on the 
business outlook for the ensuing year, 
the panic superstition was alive. The 
"liquidation of labor," the reduction in 
railroad dividends, the Balkan War, 
Mexico, the Tariff, the currency, were 
enumerated as influences against pros- 
perity. And yet we have had a good 
year. In some activities it has been a 
phenomenal year. This year wc arc- 
once again troubled by rumors of de- 
pression, but the authorities consulted 
by the writer sound an optimistic note 
in their forecasts. Times arc normal. 
We have neither "boom" nor depres- 
sion. There is not much reason, thinks 
George M. Reynolds, President of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank. Chicago, to fear further heavy 
draughts upon our gold from abroad. 
The trend of the foreign exchange 
markets is toward the point where gold 
importations are possible. There has 
been great deterioration of crops, but 
most comparisons arc being made with 
the harvest of 1912 which was, in near- 
ly everything except cotton, the largest 
in the history of the country. In the 
principal crops this year's promise of 
2,351,000.000 bushels of corn, 1,066.000,- 
000 bushels of oats, and 12.500.000 bales 
of cotton is really only scant as to corn, 
and the record-breaking returns of that 
cereal in 1912 assured a generous car- 
ry-over. Wheat is establishing a new 
high point at 754,000.000 bushels, and 
as this cereal and cotton make up the 
great total of our exports of farm prod- 
ucts, our foreign trade balance will Ik 
materially enhanced by the money value 
of wheat and cotton sold abroad. 




No Need for Acule 
Pessimism. 

THE marketing of our crops and 
the return flow of merchandise 
to agricultural states, Mr. Rey- 
nolds goes on to say, coupled with 
other freight, ought to afford enough 
tonnage to warrant the railroads in 
employing the average number of men 
and in making normal outlays for main- 
tenance and equipment 

"There are. of course, sharp differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the ultimate 
effect of the tariff bill, but all agree 
that merchants, jobbers, and manu- 
facturers hive postponed operations so 
far as possible, awaiting the time when 
they might know what articles may be 
imported free and what duties will be 



Automobile Timepieces 



Timepiece* 
construction sirai 
era* chronometer 
marine 



Details 

f chronometer 
ailar to jewel* 
and to the 
chronometer purchased 
{torn u» by the navy. 

Adjusted for temperature, 
neither heat nor cold will sf. 
feet its running quality. 

8-day movement with an in- 
dicator on the dial which 
shows a red warning signal 
three days before the timepiece 
runs down. 

Can be had either alone or 
in combination with standard 
speedometers 

Choice is offered of a raised 
dial or dial flush with the 
dii-.h 

Most desirable model costs %2$. 



For the first time you can get 
an automobile timepiece designed 
especially for automobiles. This 
instrument is a summary of 
Waltham mechanical resources 
and skill, and in spite of hard 
road work it will render orthodox 
Waltham accuracy. In fact it will 
run so accurately that you can 
regulate your pocket watch and 
house clocks from it. 

Now that you can get a time- 
piece which in accuracy and beau- 
ty of appearance corresponds with 
the other fittings of your car. we 
believe that you will he quick to 
do so. 

If you have any difficulty ob- 
taining this Waltham Timepiece, 



please let us know. 
Waltham Watch Company 

Waltham. Ma— 

itatwfacturers of the famous H'allham "Riverside" H atches 
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The Warmth 
of WW with the 
Comfort of Cotton 

Sounds like an invitation 
to never mind the cold, doesn't it ? 

That's just what it 
is, and all you need 
to do is to wear 

Improved 





uofold 



Health 
Underwear 



For this most recent and wonderful under- 
wear improvement gives Comfort and Warmth 
on the coldest n inter day. 

It is practically two fabrics scientifically 
combined in one — soft, soothing cotton next 
the skin to absorb all dampness and moisture, 
and long-fibred, close-knitted wool outside to 
keep body "warmth in and winter winds out. 

A FREE SAMPLE of DUOFOLD material »nd an iatarnttni 
dcKnpiivr booklet will b« imt jroo on raquaat. DUOFOLD 
UNDERWEAR ■• mada In Union Suk> and Separata Gar- 
ments - all and aevaral -n.hu. AT YOUR DEALUL 

DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 

24-38 Elizabeth Street .... Mohawk. N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT! 

When notifying CURRENT OPINION of a 
change in address, subscribers should give 
both the old and the new address. This notice 
should reach us about two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 



collected on others. This has resulted in 
empty shelves, and the accumulation of 
orders must he very considerable. A 
gap has been created that must sooner 
or later be filled. This will be dune 
in part through importations, but a very 
large share of the orders will be placed 
at home. This means that factories 
must Ire operated, and here again there 
will be employment for labor. 

"Much depends upon the reform of 
our hanking and currency laws. The 
proposed measure aims at some of the 
worst defects of our present system; and 
tho the plan offered by the Adminis- 
tration has some serious faults, there are 
hopes that it will be so amended as to 
make it workable. . . . 

"All things considered, what is ordi- 
narily termed a 'boom' is no more to be 
expected than desired during the next 
I few months: but with the tariff settled, 
and given an adequate hanking and cur- 
rency law, there is no reason why every 
man who goes about his affairs with that 
combination of conservatism, sagacity, 
determination and energy that is charac- 
teristic of Americans should not con- 
tinue to transact a normal volume of 
business. The normal requirements of 
upward of ninety millions of our own 
people, coupled with what we can com- 
mand of the trade of the world, ought to 
prevent acute pessimism." 



Prophets of Pro»- 
perity. 

AN' OTHER contributor to the sym- 
posium of the World's Work. W 
L W. I'inlcy. of the Southern Rail- 
way Company, declares that, taking 
into account the increased acreage, it 
is not improbable that this year's South 
Eastern Corn crop will exceed all pre- 
vious records. Henry Wallace, of 
Wtilocc's Farmer seems to be little 
put out by the diminished harvests. 
For. as he cheerfully remarks, the con- 
sumer rather than the farmer will suf- 
fer the loss of short crops. "Alto- 
gether," he continues, "I look for mod- 
erate business, sanely conducted: a 
slight lowering in the cost of cloth- 
ing : no increase in the rate of wages : 
and a cessation of speculation." E. C. 
Simmons. Chairman 6f the Board of 
Directors of the Simmons Hardware 
Company, basing his opinion nn weekly 
icports from five hundred traveling 
men and official sources of information, 
is decidedly optimistic. I do not be- 
lieve, he remarks, that the public real- 
izes how favorable business conditions 
are. when you come to sum them up 
carefully. 

"I have not yet met one intelligent 
merchant who has not said that his busi- 
ness was good. And l believe business 
is going to be very good for the next 
six months, and that it will get better 
every month. 

"This, however, is in a certain sense 
a 'waiting' period. The masses of the 
people have been waiting upon three 
things : The passage of the tariff bill, a 
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settlement of the currency legislation, and 
the adjustment of the troubles in Mexico. 

"As these three 'waiting problems' arc 
cleared away, it is my judgment that 
business will take uii new life, new force, 
and activity to a degree that perhaps 
will cause some people to believe that 
it is a small 'boomlct' or forerunner of 
a 'boom— but that I do not anticipate." 



TIk- Doubtful Temper 
of Busincs*. 

THE temper of business, as ascer- 
tained by the New York Times 
Annalist, with special reference 
to the new tariff, is not entirely in ac- 
cordance with the cheerful views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Simmons. For several 
months the enactment of the tariff bill, 
substantially as it is, was a thing fore- 
seen. Some degree of preparedness on 
the part of business was to be assumed. 
It is not as if the event had been in 
doubt and men had not been able to 
plan ahead. And yet. remarks the edi- 
tor of that brilliant financial journal, in 
all discussions of effects, uncertainty 
predominates. Clearly, it is not a mat- 
ter of mere arithmetic. 

"There are many factors to 1* con- 
sidered. The extent of foreign com- 
petition over the lower tariff barrier will 
be governed by conditions existing in 
competitor companies. If, thro the 
operation of other causes, depression 
should appear in the affected industries, 
much might lie blamed on the tariff 
which had hecn hound to happen in any 
event. That would not be a new experi- 
ence. For instance, in the steel indus- 
try prices already have been falling, 
owing to a potential production greater 
than the demand. From the highest 
prices of this year steel products have de- 
clined $2 and Sj! per ton. The demand 
had not yet appeared, and a further 
decline might have been necessary' in any 
event; but now, steel people are say- 
ing, a further decline of $2 or $3 is 
inevitable, and its being so may he either 
a coincidence or an effect of the tariff 
changes, or both." 

The replies to the inquiries of the 
Annalist disclose less anxiety than dis- 
agreement and uncertainty. "We do 
not expect a very good business in 
1914." frankly replies A. F. Huston, 
President of the Lukens Iron and Steel 
Company. Irving T. Bush. President 
of the Hush Terminal, on the other 
hand, has no fears except for unfore- 
seen international complications or un- 
wise interference with business on the 
part of Congress. W illiam M. W ood, 
President of the American Woolen 
Company, a militant opponent of tariff 
for revenue only, fears a Furopean 
trade invasion. He nevertheless insists 
that no part of the great American 
market will be surrendered to foreign 
manufacturers without resolute and de- 
termined effort to retain it. Charles 
R. Whelan. President of the United 




The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 



WHEN you lift the Bell Tele- 
phone receiver from the hook, 
the doors of the nation open for you. 

Wherever you may be, a multitude 
is within reach of your voice. As 
easily as you talk across the room, 
you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 
and 



This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people 



It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywrtere at any 



At any hour of the day or night 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 



Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national 
and contentment are promoted. 
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Do you want a job where you 
have the "Say §o" instead of 
the "Do so"? 

Do you want a job in which 
you work with your brains 
instead of ycur hands? 

Do you want a job that pays 
you for what you know — and 
have the knowledge to back it 
up? 

You Can Have It ! 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools will train you in 
your own home — in your spare 
time — at practically your own 
terms to qualify for the position 
you want. 

To learn all particulars Mark 
and Mail the Coupon. Marking 
the coupon places you under 
no obligation, simply brings in- 
formation as to how the I. C. S. 
can help you. 
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Cigar Stores, thinks business will dc- 
clinc. C. O. Bartlett. engineer, and 
Charles Hullmrd. President of the Na- 
tional Watch Company, both expect a 
decrease of wages in their respective 
industries. Mr. Ford, of the Ford 
Motor Company, declines to play the 
part of prophet. Others have no hesi- 
tation to express themselves as pleased 
with the outlook. 



Come and Make Money 



• Hobblc-Skirts of 
Prosperity. 

NEVER before in the history of 
the country, exclaimed Judge 
Gary in a speech before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, has 
the opportunity for commercial prog- 
ress and success been as great as it is 
to-day. He quotes statistics of national 
wealth, national railroads, average in- 
comes, etc.. and conies to the conclusion 
that the people of this country have a 
decided advantage over the people of 
every other country, if we do not force 
prosperity to walk in a hobble-skirt. 
There is, he claims, too much dema- 
gogy and too much mud-slinging. 
"Capital, always timid, has been seri- 
ously affected by this unreasonable and 
uncalled-for agitation and attack. In- 
deed, it is liecoming frightened. Con- 
fidence has been shaken. It is becom- 
ing almost impossible," Judge Gary 
goes on to say, "to secure, on fair 
terms, on good security, and at a 
reasonable rate of interest, the neces- 
sary capital to equip or liberally main- 
tain going and successful properties, to 
say nothing of the additions and exten- 
sions which the interests of this great 
and growing country demand." 

"The stability of business, which is 
essential to its proper and reasonable 
growth and success, has been inierfered 
with. Our frreat and growing population 
can use our products; it needs food and 
lothcs and material to build; and it is 
willing and anxious to buy them. It is 
in need of railroads and ships with the 
i'est equipment to carry these products 
from one point to another, and it is 
willing to pay fair rates for the service. 
Laborers ltc willing to work at a rcason- 
t'le wage, and employers are anxious 
to furnish work and to pay liberal com- 
pensation. The carrying companies are 
li-sirous of providing necessary, facili- 
ties for adequate transportation. Pro- 

ncers in all departments of industry 
vi*h to satisfy the demands for their 
1 roducts at fair prices, and to that end 
ilicy would make the necessary increases 
in capacity. And those who are able are 
■ luite ready to furnish the necessary capi- 

il provided they can lie certain of pro- 

otion against loss nr risk. 

"In short, gentlemen, this country, tho 
1 esitating. is eager to do business. The 

olume of business at this time, altho 
large because the country is so vast, is 
not half so great as it ought to be or as 
il could be. It is high time for all of 
to wake up to a realization of the 



in the 

Salt River Valley 

A R I ZONA 

Here Uncle Sam has built the great 
Roosevelt Dam and is watering a farm 
for you. It is durable, fertile, easily- 
worked soil, rich enough to enrich 
you. Twenty acres is enough, and 
rightly handled will put money in the 
bank rapidly. 

Alfalfa pays surely and easily. It ripens 
quicklv, cuts live or six crops a year, and 
sells for good prices. All conditions are 
favorable to it, and there's a demand right 
at home. 

When you get to producing fruit, then 
you will be making the big money. The 
truit here is of high quality, and you can 
put it onto the market early when prices 
arc highest. Salt River Valley cantaloupes 
and strawberries reach the market in early 
March and bring $400 to $800 an acre. 
Oranges, peaches and olives take longer to 
come into bearing, but the results are 
worth the waiting, especially when you 
have these other crops to market mean- 
while. 

Sugar beets arc money getters. They 
produce a heavy tonnage here, with high 
sugar content, and the premiums paid in- 
crease the profit. 

Chicken raising and dairying pay well, 
and you w ill understand why when you see 
the prices Arizona miners pay for butter, 
eggs and poultry. 

The Roosevelt Dam not only gives you 
water for irrigation — making crops certain 
— but the development of the electric power 
furnishes your light and power, and is ex- 
pected to pay the cost of maintenance. 

This is a valley of homes, with schools 
and chuiches. Land with water rights cost 
about $100 an acre, but you will agree such 
land is worth it. 

If you want to know more about the 
"Salt River Vallev" write for our new 
Arizona folder. I'll be glad to answer 
specific questions, also tell you about the 
Housekeepers" Excursions, the first and 
third Tuesday of each month. 

C. Seagra-.et, (.antral Colonisation Agtnt, 
Atchiton, Tfiffka fr Santa FJ Railtcay. 
J3J8 Ratlmy Lschangc. Chicago. 
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fact that we are in competition with other 
countries, which, by every means in their 
power, are striving for supremacy; that it 
is not difficult for us, by good manage- 
ment, to reach the greatest measure of 
success in competition with other nations 
of the world, and yet that it is just as 
easy to fail if our vision is narrow or 
if we act without due regard to the 
results." 
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J. M. HANSON 
Magazine Agency 

the largest in the world, furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers, at Lowe»t Pot- 
able Club Prices, and gives the quickest, 
most accurate, and roost reliable service. 

Save Magazine Money 

Our 1914 Catalog (44 pages) 
than 3000 Periodical, and ' 
It's a BIG MONEY-SAV1 
FREE to you for the asking. 
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WAGING WAR ON THE HIGH 
COST OF BEEF 

SINCE the beginning of 1907, 
the number of beef cattle in 
the United States has de- 
creased from fifty-one millions 
to thirty millions, and the 
number of sheep from fifty-three to 
fifty-one millions. In the same period, 
remarks Honore Willsie in Harper's 
Weekly, the population has increased 
by ten millions. The great ranches of 
the West are abandoning cattle-rais- 
ing. Cattle-ranches are giving place to 
farms. "What shall we eat?" panic- 
stricken housekeepers ask. Most of 
the efforts of the people who have seen 
the menace of a beef famine have been 
toward inducing the farmer to return 
to cattle-raising. This is fundamentally 
a good policy; but, Mrs. Willsie goes 
on to say. Dr. Alsberg, the successor of 
Dr. Wiley as head of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, views the problem from 
another angle. "Why always beef?" 
Dr. Alsberg questions. "Is there no 
other food, easy to obtain, as valuable 
as a food? Why not fish?" Every 
pound of fish taken from the sea re- 
lieves the land of producing a corre- 
sponding amount of beef. This re- 
leases so many more acres for the pro- 
duction of grain and fruit. Every 
pound of food produced on land, as Dr. 
Alsberg points out, uses up some of our 
soil fertility. Sea food is a net gain 
to the land and, in addition, it furnishes 
fertilizer to the land, directly enrich- 
ing the soil. Ages ago China reached 
the point where her crowded people 
could no longer support themselves and 
any great number of animals. But 
there is no crowding in the deep. 
There is no expense in raising fish. 
Dr. Alsberg's immediate effort will be 
not only to increase the popularity of 
fish already used for food, but at the 
same time to overcome our national 
prejudice against certain fish that are 
plentiful and in many cases are used 
freely by other countries. We rashly 
put the ban on many fish because they 
offend our esthetic sense I 



"FUh for Beef. H 

FISH for Beef— this is the battle- 
cry raised by Dr. Alsberg in the 
fight against the high cost of liv- 
ing. Just why Americans cat the 
oyster and spurn the sea mussel, is a 



Changing 
Nature's Face 

The Panama Canal— an 
everlasting memorial to the 
imagination, perseverance, 
and ingenuity of the Ameri- 
can people— will soon be 
ready to receive the traffic 
that eagerly awaits the open- 
ing of its giant locks. 

You must see this great en- 
gineering feat — declared by 
James Bryce to be "the most 
gigantic effort yet made by 
man on this planet to improve 



NORTH 
GERMAN 
LLOYD 

West Indies 
Panama Cruises 

afford an ideal means of visit- 
ing the Canal and the West 
Indies. The world famous 

make, three tnpt to theae tropic 
landi. The wiling dale* w. Jan. 
14th. Feb. I2ih and Marcli :9th. 
duration of 21 or 29 day* departing 
from New York calling at Havana, 
Santiago, Kingston, Colon, Lai 
Guaiia. Port of Spain, Brighton, 
Barbadot, Fort de France, St. 
Pierre, St. Thomaa. Sao Juan. 

Ttae cost Is $160.00 up 

For illuitrated booklet "To the 
Canal and Caribbean" write 
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So can you— 



enjoy ihe fascinating scenes and wonderful climate of the 
"American Mediterranean" this winter if you will let us plan 
your trip. There is no more rewarding journey anywhere 
than a visit to the (amous resorts bathed by the South 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, includ- 
ing Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Mexico, Florida, Texas and 
San Domingo. There is no more delightful route than the 

STEAMSHIP 
LINES 

Write to-day and let us tell you how to get the most enjoyment 
out of your winter outing, and send you beautiful illustrated free 
copy of AG WI Steamship News. Address any of the following 
steamship lines: 

/■si vnC I I NIC To FLORIDA, calling at Charleston ami Jacksonville, 
LLIUt I_IllE. wj ,b connections lot all leading Southern resort*. "The 
best way South." I ram 1'ier J6. Sartli ki;er. S tir York 




>iil I rvrjV I INF To TKXAS. all point* Southwest and Pacific 
lYl/VL.L.wrv. I LIHL Coast. Kxhilarating water route to Calvc.ion, 
Key We«t. Miami. Palm Beach, Tampa, .St Petersburg an.) Mobile Only route 
New York to Texas without change. FrMI I ter 4i. KIMfr, Ntm K»f» 

DHDTA DI/Ts I INC Vnu will enjoy this wonderful trip to the 
fUK 1 U KIULr» "island ft] Enchantment." A big Iwift 

atcamer leaves New Y..rk every Saturday for San Juan direct, Send f,,r booklet 
arid information about sailings, rates, etc. CowrM Omttti n Kraaduay. ntW ) o'k 
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I Nassau). 



WARD LINE 

Havana and Isle of I'ines. Cuba. Mexico and Yucatan, 
with rait connection, to all ^^S^^^^^, IW 
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riddle to Mrs. Willsie. In Europe, she 
rocs on to say, the sea mussel is eaten 
in huge- quantities. 

"It is quite as pleasant in appearance as 
the oyster and it should take no more 
courage to eat the first mussel than the 
first oyster. Dr. Alsbcrg wants America 
to begin to eat the sea mussel ami is 
planning a campaign tn increase its popu 
larity as will as that of several other fish 

"Take the dogfish for example. It be- 
longs to the shark family and its favorite 
diet is lobster. The dogfish is probably 
so called because it in no way resembles 
a dog. It is extremely ugly, but its 
general features, particularly in profile, 
are not nearly so depressing as is the 
sole, one of our favorite delicacies. Na- 
ture struck a very fair balance between 
the lobster and the dogfish, its arch 
enemy. A female lobster will produce 
15.000 eggs while the dogfish produces 
from four to twelve young. But nature 
did not count on man. Dogfish and man 
on our Atlantic coast are so enormously 
destructive of the lobster that the latter 
is threatened with extinction, unless — 
man can be persuaded to eat the dog- 
fish ( The flesh of the dogfish is very 
sweet and delicate and it will cut in 
steaks like the cod. The dogfish should 
be used as a direct food, but it so abounds 
on our coasts that it should be used as a 
fertilizer also. The oil from its liver 
is quite as good as that from the cod. 

"The swordfish looks vicious and he is 
notable among sea folk as a stabber of 
whales. But his flesh is peculiarly tender 
and well flavored and is eaten in Medi- 
terranean countries. One finds a few of 
them in our great coast markets where 
our South Europeans demand them. 

"We may be forgiven for disliking 
the personal appearance of the skate, tho 
he utterly lacks the varied URliness of 
our favorite, the lobster. The skate 
goes against all our preconceived ideas 
of fish symmetry'- He has a triangular 
figure and a mouth on the under side of 
his body. But his big pectoral fins are 
such good eating that great quantities of 
the skate are sold in England and France 
and Italy. We are beginning to have 
him in our New York markets now where 
the Italians demand them. He grows 
abundantly on our coasts." 

The squid is a soul-terrifying animal, 
Mrs. Willsie continues, but neverthe- 
less it furnishes a toothsome and nu- 
tritious food. The same is true of 
many dwellers of the sea now banished 
from our menu. 



Rehabilitating the 
Oyster. 

THO there be many fish in the 
aquarium of the deep, the oyster 
is queen of them all. A quart of 
oysters. Mrs. Willsie reminds us, con- 
tains alxottt the same food value as a 
quart of milk or as three-quarters of a 
pound of beef. As retards the rela- 
tive values of sea foods and meat, the 
only considerable difference is in fat. 
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where meat has the advantage. They 
arc equally digestible. 

"The wide-spread and growing fear 
that the oyster is a source of disease 
and is not a safe food is undoubtedly 
one of the many factors that adds to 
the high cost of living. Oysters should 
be plentiful, cheap and much eaten. Pub- 
lic opinion to the contrary, the great 
bulk of oysters sold arc wholesome. 
The numl>er of beds where pollution 
is even possible is relatively small. 

"The Department of Agriculture wants 
to stimulate the production of oysters 
and is planning a special oyster cam- 
paign. Thousands of acres of shallow 
waters arc available all along our sea- 
boards for oyster beds and the oyster- 
producing possibilities of the gulf states 
have scarcely been tottched. 

" 'The oyster grower of the shallow 
reaches of the sea.' says I>r. Alsbcrg, 'is 
as much a producer of wealth as the 
breaker of new prairie land. Cut need 
for developing the new beds will come 
only when the present distrust ■ of the 
oyster is overcome and it is restored to 
the confidence its food value warrants." 

"The Department is planning to deal 
with the oyster situation in a new and 
constructive way. This policy differs 
widely from the old one under which 
shippers of inferior oysters were pun- 
ished, hut nothing was done to help pro- 
ducers keep oysters wholesome. Uncle 
Sam is about to begin a systematic, sani- 
tary study of the entire question of 
oyster production. The tirst thing will 
be to learn what beds from Cape Cod 
to Texas are polluted. These will proba- 
bly prove to be few. The Department 
will then control interstate shipments 
from these beds and this publicity will 
prevent local sales. 

"The second step will be to see that 
the oysters from wholesome beds are 
handled in a sanitary manner. These 
two steps should go far toward restor- 
ing public confidence in the oyster. The 
industry will increase and- do its share 
toward making up for our beef loss." 



Tin- Billion- Dollar Hen 
Flies to the Rescue of 
the American House- 
hold. 

ASIDE from the oyster, the hen is 
the sigii by which the American 
L people may be able to conquer the 
beef famine. The little American hen. 
as a writer in the Atlanta Constitution 
remarks, is now in the same class with 
the billion-dollar congress and the bil- 
lion-dollar cotton crop. W. R. F. 
Priebe, of the National Poultry. Butter 
and Egg Association, is the authority 
for the statement that eggs to that 
amount are sold annually in America. 
This docs not include the great loss of 
eggs by breakage in transit. Three 
years ago the Philadelphia .Vor//i 
.American, realizing the importance of 
the domestic foul in the problem that 
confronts every American household, 
instituted an annual International Egg- 
Laying Competition. In the first two 
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Cruises 



flRIFNT INDIA b * S - S - Cleveland (17.000 ton«) from New York January 15th. 

1 - UlLMrt I9Ii| Through the Mediterranean. Sue« Cnnal, Red Sen and 
Indian Ocean, 10 Itonibay and Colombo. Side trips throuKli India, Holy l^ind and Kgypt. 
Stopping at points in Kurope, Asia and Africa. Duration 93 days, Cost S700 up. In- 
eluding shore rxeurtiont and nrettiary ex femes. Excellent accommodations available at 
special rates for passage 10 MADEIRA. ITALY and EGYPT. 

WEST INDIES-PANAMA CANAL tt&*^^^t£% 

February, March and April. Duration 16 to io day.. Cost $145 175 up. Also four 15-day 
Cruises from New Orleans during January. February and March, by S. S. Fucrst RU- 
marck and Kronprlnzcsaln Cecllle. $125 and up. 

ATI AS SFRVIPF w e«*ly Sailings to Cuba, Jamaica and Tanama Cnnal, Hayti. 
n 1 UljIXTaVSi Colombia. Costa Rica. Nicaragua, by new fast TwinScicw 

Steamers. 



MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE h * s "-<"™h>P<> Cincinnati and Cleveland. 
mCLM I CIMVAnCAl! ODl\Tl»-t Ports of call: Madeira. 0lbf»lt.U7. Naplea, and 
Genoa. NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of the Hamburg and Anglo American Nile 
Company. 

1915— AROUND THE WORLD, THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 

From New York, January 31. 1015. by S. S. Cleveland (17.000 tons). Duration US 
Days. Rate* $900 up, including shore trips and necessary expenses. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
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FOR ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 

we will send you, express prepaid, a handsome and very convenient BINDER 
for your copies of Cuhkent Opinion. You can slip each number of the 
magazine into this Hinder as it arrives. It will keep your copies in good 
condition ready for handy reference. After the volume is complete you can 
place the Binder on your library shelf just as you would a book; or transfer 
the old copies and use it for a new volume. 

CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO.. 141 W«t 2ttt Street New T.r» City 



" This Solves The Problem !" 

Give Him I-See-Co Smokes 

Not ordinary gift smokes, but high.grade. long filler, hand* 
made stogies and cigars. No paste used— Strictly sanitary. 

De'nrered direct from our factory, charges prepaid. 
Ssninr, 6 in. panalgia stogie. Fifty to the bos. Price per 100, Si.co. 
Jsaicr, 5 in. panalela stogie. Fifty to the bux. Price per loo, $j.oo 
Slenders. An extra fine quality, thin model, Havana filler, 6 la. 

stogie. Price per box of too, ti.no. 
SlsmSvrita. A 6 In. mild thin model stogie. Price per box of too. $*.oo. 
A nuns, clear Havana fillerrigar. ^l/iin.panatcla shape. Sccojicr hundred, 
Adieme s it), clear Havana filler cigar, $1.50 per humlrrd. 
Num. |'/| In. all Havana filler and wrapper, $7. a per hundred. 
Back goes your money if not mote than satisfied. 
Reference, hut Wheeling hanlc. Bradstreel's or Dun's. 
Men of good address wanted to solicit individual unoarrs. 

ISENBERC CIGAR CO.. 22 Fourteenth St.. YVha.ling. W. V. 
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The Newest Crui»ing Steamer* 

"LAPLAND" IMM T««. 

White Star Line 
"LAURENTIC" I4.SM Toe. 

"MEGAN TIC" 14.878 Tum 

Sailing from New York 

JANUARY 7 

Jan. 17 Jan. 24 Jan. 31 Feb. 11 
Feb. 25 Mar. 4 Mar. 14 April 4 
DuratMii M to 21 D«r> SMS to 1175 »d 



Largest Steamer* in the Trade 

"ADRIATIC" 24.S41 Ton. 
"CELTIC" 20304 Too. 
Sailing from New York 

NOVEMBER 29 

January 10 January 24 

February 21 March 7 

BOSTON — MEDITERRANEAN — ITALY 
Cretic, Dec. 11 Canopic, Jan. 31 
Aik Ur CwpWto lliemrtn «»J Hlmti.i.d tWkbh 
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DISASTER- DISABILITY- DEATH 

ARC ALL UNPRESENTABLE AND MEAN LOSS OF INCOME 

This loss is inevitable unless forestalled by the 
absolute protection off 

AETNA DISABILITY INSURANCE 

This insurance will protect your income and the in- 
come of your family. For a moderate investment the 
AEtna Life Insurance Company will provide you 

INCOME INSURANCE 

by protecting you and yours against loss by accidental 
injury or death or by disease. The cost is very low 
compared with the benefits it guarantees. 
AEtna policies are free from technical restrictions 
and provide liberal compensations for losses sus- 
tained through accident or illness. 

LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT 



years an Englishman, Tom Barron, car- 
ried off the prize. This young man 
has succeeded in breeding a hen that 
lays from 250 to 283 eggs a year. 
These figures, remarks a writer in that 
enterprising Philadelphia daily, may 
not be impressive to the uninformed, 
Their significance is seen when we note 
that the average production of all the 
hens in the United States is hardly 
more than 80 eggs a year. 

"Now, there arc approximately JOO,- 
000.000 laying fowl in the country, their 
yearly product aggregating 2x100.000.000 
dozen eggs. If, by the adoption of 
scientific principles, the average annual 
production were increased only 10 eggs, 
it would add $.40,000,000 yearly to the 
country's wealth. I f the average could 
he lifted to 120— half the figure Barron 
easily reaches — the yearly increase would 
be worth $160,000,000. 

"There was nothing haphazard about 
Barron ■ work. Jamie Watt could evolve 
the steam-engine from watching his 
mother's tea-kettle; but the day of acci- 
dental inventions is long past. Edison 
works eighteen hours a day. Modern 
discoveries do not result from chance: 
they come from the laboratories of tire- 
less experts. 

"The Lancashire shoemaker succeeded 
in his new venture by infinite patience, 
minute observation and scientific appli- 
cation of the principles of hybridization 
and heredity discovered by Mendel, an 
Austrian monk, in 1865. but neglected 
until long after his death. By these 
methods the 283-cgg hen and the other 
marvels of production were evolved. . . . 

"The world sometimes selects strange 
objects for its veneration. It looks with 
awe upon men who have piled up huge 
fortunes at public expense and dole them 
back in ostentatious alms, millions at a 
time: as tho successful acquisitiveness 
were something admirable. A more dis- 
criminating age would see far greater 
benefit to the race in Tom Barron's im- 
proved strain of fowls than in the bene- 
factions of a Rockefeller or a Carnegie." 
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HOW THE REVOLUTION AF- 
FECTS BUSINESS IN MEXICO 

FOR nearly three years the re- 
public of Mexico has been torn 
by internal conflicts. One 
would imagine that business 
life in that distracted country 
had come to an absolute standstill. 
This, however, is by no means the case. 
An inquiry into the subject made hy 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers from its two hundred and fifty- 
seven correspondents in Mexico dis- 
closes the fact that while, in regions 
directly under the control of armed 
rebel bands, business is almost para- 
lyzed, there are other regions where 
business is more flourishing than ever. 
The chief troubles, according to Will- 
iam M. Benncy and Yincentc Gonzales 
in America* Industries, arc in the 
northern states on the frontiers of the 
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United States, where organized opposi- 
tion to the Government is most easily 
maintained on account of the distances 
from the capital, lack of transportation 
facilities, the comparative ease with 
which guerilla forces may maintain 
themselves, and opportunities for keep- 
ing in touch with sympathizers outside 
the country. If I'ncle Sam should rec- 
ognize these rebel states as belligerents, 
the plight of the Mexican Government 
would be serious indeed. The Central 
and South Pacific states appear to have 
suffered much less in a business way 
than those of the north, except in the 
capital city itself, which, being the 
financial center of the country, is neces- 
sarily more sensitive than any other 
center to business disturbances in any 
one quarter. The gulf states and par- 
ticularly Yucatan report business good 
and in some cases excellent. These 
conditions, we are told, arise from two 
causes, one through the development of 
valuable natural resources, such as the 
oil wells of Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz 
and the export of sisal hemp from Yu- 
catan, coupled with the fact that on ac- 
count of the interruption of communi- 
cations on the northern frontier a 
larger proportion of the imports and 
exports of Mexico have found their 
way into and out of the country through 
the ports on the gulf. 



Even Revolutionists 
Must Eat. 

EVIDENTLY political disturbances 
do not interfere with processes of 
digestion. Even in the throes of 
rebellion a country must be clothed and 
fed. If we glance at the statistics of 
the export and import trade of Mexico, 
ns found in the official reports of both 
governments, we find that our imports 
from Mexico in the year ended June 
30th, 1913. were larger than in any pre- 
ceding year, while our exports to that 
country were larger last year than in 
the preceding year, altho considerably 
below those of two or three previous 
years. As might be expected from the 
proximity of the two countries, the 
writer goes to say, the United States 
is Mexico's greatest customer, taking 
about three-quarters of her exports and 
sending to Mexico over half of the 
goods which she imports. To quote: 

"Glancing at the official statistics of 
Mexico, which come down to May, 1913, 
wc find that the total imports from all 
countries in the eleven months ending 
with May, 101.1, amounted to over $178,- 
000,000, Mexican money, a Rain of over 
$8,000,000 over the previous year ; while 
the exports for the same period to all 
countries amounted to over $278,000,000. 
Mexican, a gain of $2,526,000 over the 
previous year. 

"Those figures indicate that the great 
bulk of the people of Mexico, with their 
vast territory, rich natural rePWMCO, the 
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. crmparative commercial and industrial in- 
dependence of the various sections of 
the country, coupled with the fact that 
organized rebellion is chiefly confined to 
one comparatively remote and sparsely 
settled section of the country, continue to 
clothe themselves and cat, buy and sell, 
sow and reap, very' much as in normal 
times, Itcinu stimulated or depressed in 
these operations according to their prox- 
imity to organized or disorganized dis- 
turbances. 

"Leaving out any consideration of the 
patriotism, or lack of it, of the coun- 
try's leaders, the consensus of opinions on 
the part of the correspondents reporting 
il that if the Mexican Government can 
secure the necessary financial assistance, 
it will only be a matter of a compara- 
tively short time before by far the 
greater part of the country will ' be 
quieted and. in some parts naturally more 
rapidly than in others, resume its normal 
business course. But upon the matter of 
the finances of the Government hinges 
also the course of the foreign trade of 
the country. If the gold resources do 
not permit — as they do not at present — 
of the Government maintaining the Mex- 
ican peso at its former exchange value, 
the Mexican merchant is to that extent 
hampered in making his purchases from 
abroad, which must be paid for in gold 
or its equivalent. He may recoup him- 
self wholly or in part at home as he is 
doing by raising prices, but raising prices 
tends to curtail trade." 



TANGLES AND SNARLS OF 
THE INCOME TAX 

CONFUSION follows in the 
wake of the income tax. 
Bankers are puzzled by its 
provisions and assert that 
they can get little light from 
Washington. But, the Springfield Re- 
publican hopes, the difficulties will l»c 
smoothed out with a little experience, 
and all persons obliged to pay a federal 
income tax will learn what is required 
of them. It remarks: 

"Those who have always opposed this 
tax are loudest in their criticism of the 
enforcement of it. Harsh things are said 
by enraged folks who object to this, that 
or the other thing. There are probably 
io.ooo lawyers in the United States look- 
ing for flaws in the text of the law and 
trying to shoot it full of holes, and some 
of them have clients rich enough and 
angry enough to start suits to test the 
constitutionality or thr meaning of vari- 
ous provisions. In so far as these will 
help to clear certain obscurities unavoid- 
able under the variegated American 
methods of corporation finance, they arc 
to be welcomed, since lasting precedents 
must be established by court rulings. 

"There is no prospect, however, that 
the law in any important part can be nul- 
lified by judicial construction, as was that 
■ if iSo.|. It was framed, on the whole, 
with intelligence and care, in spite of 
what its critics say. All of the alleged 
defects and obscurities in the draft as it 
passed the House were remedied by the 
Senate so far as possible. The friends 
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of the tax, however, will admit that they 
are exceedingly glad that, at the begin- 
ning of the tax's existence, it does not 
affect very many people. For political 
reasons, it was wise not to have the tax 
reach so many citizens as to endanger its 
life in an outburst of popular impatience 
over the imperfections of the early ad- 
ministration of the act." 

The income tax, in its present form, 
insists the Journal of Commerce, will 
clearly inflict hardship and cause dou- 
ble taxation, besides being very difficult 
nnd expensive to collect. The system 
adopted by Congress does not, the 
writer asserts, follow the example of 
those foreign countries which have 
l>een most successful in such legisla- 
tion. It seems very likely, in view of 
this fact, that the expected revenue 
from the income tax will not be real- 
ized. There will be. the same authority 
goes on to say. the necessity and proba- 
bility of revision of the act in such a 
way as to render it easier of applica- 
tion. This, in turn, would mean a re- 
newal of discussion and fresh effort on 
the part of radicals to incorporate into 
the measure extreme ideas. 



Regulations th.u Conflict 
with the Law. 

THE Income Tax law. according to 
many, conflicts with the Consti- 
tution. It divides the population 
into classes which are taxed accord- 
ingly, infringes the freedom of con- 
tracts and imposes hardships. Aside 
from these considerations, the rulings 
of the Treasury Department interpret- 
ing its provisions, are said to be in vio- 
lation of the law itself. This opinion 
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is voiced by the Manufacturers' Rec- 
ord and is reprinted throughout the 
land. The Department has issued two 
primers for the instruction. If. as one 
paper remarks, you have a bond or two, 
you will be interested in two or three 
columns of the primer. If you really 
want to master the instructions, you 
will have to read the primer several 
times. Hut how can an ordinary citi- 
zen be expected to understand the com- 
plex provisions of the law when the 
great trust companies, the lawyers and 
the bankers, arc in a quandary ? "The 



regulations of the Treasury Impair- 
ment for the collection at the source 
from the interest on bonds, instead of 
clarifying the situation." the manufac- 
turers' organ asserts, "have only made 
it more obscure and have emphasized 
the importance either of amending im- 
mediately the law so as to bring it 
within the domains of the Constitution 
and common sense, or of hastening 
steps for the review of the law by the 
Supreme Court." One paragraph of 
the primer, we are told, provides in-< 
fcrcntially for a direct violation in cer- 
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One dropsical consultant lost 18 pounds of over- 
weight in the first week, and returned to business. 

Another, a thin man. after being out of work 
nearly a year through weakness, was restored in 
ree weeks to hard work as a carpenter at full 
pay. In such cases the change from a clogging, 
death-producing diet to energizing fooda caused a 
literal transformation. 

Another patient, deaf in the right ear, owing 
to a discharge caused by an excess of mucus mak- 
ing foods (cream, batter, cheese, etc), was com- 
pletely cured of deafness and catarrh by taking 
correct combinations of suitable foods. 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten 
years' standing was saved from a surgical opera- 
tion, and the objectionable discharge cured within 
ten days, because the toss of control was due 
entirely to the constsnt irritation from certain 
irritating foods and drinks. 

A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, reduced over 150 pounds (in 
public life, under many witnesses), gaining strength and firmer flesh, and 
losing rheumatism. 
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tain circumstances of an unmistakable 
provision of the law. The Record goes 
on to show that the Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations have made insufficient 
provisions to enable the holder of bonds 
to claim his full exemption from the 
operation of collection of the tax at the 
source. Another impossibility insisted 
upon by the Treasury Department is 
the declaration ahead of the end of the 
year of what one's net income will be, 
in order to get the benefit of the ex- 
emption from deduction at the source. 
The writer in the Manufacturers' Rec- 
ord says on this point : 

"How is it possible for the bondholder 
to swear or affirm on January' '■ IQ'4. 
that his gross income for the calendar 
year 1914 is $3,100 and his net income 



$2,880 and thus be in a position to claim 
exemption and to obtain his full interest 
from his debtor^ He cannot swear that 
he has a certain income until he has it 
or that he has a claim to deduction 
account of taxes, until be lias paid the 
taxes. Yet unless h 
impossible feat he can hardly claim 
exemption and his debtor corporation will 
be compelled under the regulations of the 
Treasury Department to pay him | 
terest on his bond than il contracted to 
pay when the bond v».i- . 

Yet, according to the authoi the 
rulings of the Treasury Department 
have the same bin<!m^ effect legally 
that the law itself has. and the tax- 
payer is thus left in an 
situation. 



The Troubles of Bond- 

STOCKHOLDERS, it seems, are 
safe, individually, from the in- 
come tax, whereas bondholders 
must pay their toll to the government. 
In the last analysis, however, it will be 
the stockholders who are hit most. 
Each corporation will have to pay a 
tax on its net income. Therefore, the 
stockholders, collectively, will have to 
pay the tax from which they are safe 
individually. In addition to that the 
tax which should be paid by the bond- 
holders will, in most cases, be borne by 
the company. In other words, it will 
be paid out of the dividends of the 
stockholders. "In the end. after a 
year's experience with these provisions 
of the law," remark Hambleton and 
Company, in their weekly letter, as 
quoted in the Wall Street Journal, "it 
would not surprise us if every corpora- 
tion having a bonded indebtedness 
would annually pay directly to the 
Government a tax equivalent to 1 per 
cent, of the amount of interest paid by 
it on its debt, and at the same time pay 
to the holders of such coupons or the 
registered holders of such bonds the 
full face value of interest called for by 
them." 

"Wf anticipate this for the reason that 
unquestionably some corporations will, as 
a matter of policy, in order to maintain 
thi lability of their securities and the 
will of the holders thereof, pay this 
tax direct to the Government and also 
pay all interest charges in full and cash 
all coupons at face value no matter how 
presented. With a few corporations 
adopting this procedure, it would be only 





sra Alt Causrs, Head Noises aod Other Ear 
Trosbles Easily and P cnstaoeiiHy Relieved! 

J ^^ B ^Z~ a ^fcB>. Thousand* who were 
formerly d.**f. now hear 
distinctly every sound - 
even whispers do not es- 
cape thews. Their life of 
loneliness lias ended and 
all is now joy and sun- 
shine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their 
ear drums have been 
reinforced by aimple 
little devices, scientifi- 
cally constructed for 
..... =- — that special purpose. 

Wilson Lommon -Sense Ear Drums 

often called "Little Wireless Phones for the Ears" 

arc restoring perlect hearing in every condition of 
drnfnrss or -defective hearing from causes such as 
Catarrhal Deafness Relaxed or Sunken Drums. 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing Sounds. 
Perforated. Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums. 
Discharge from Ears. etc. No matter what the case 
or how longstanding^ ^.testimonials received show 
marvelous results. Common-Sense Drums strength- 
en the nerves of theearsand con. 
cent rate the sound waves on one 
point of the natural drums, thus 
successfully restoring perfect 
hearing where medical skill even 
fails to help. They are made of 
a soft, sensitized material, com- 
fortable and safe to wear. They 
are easily adjusted by the wearer 
and out of sight when worn. 

What has done so much for 
thousandsof others will help you. 
Don't delav. Write today for 
nur FREE Ml page Book on Deaf- 
ness giving yrmf uniarticular*. 

>N CAR DRUM CO.. Incorporated 
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a question of time when other corpora- 
tions would realize that they were work- 
ing great harm tu the marketability of 
their 'paper' by discounting its interest 
return for the income tax, when the prac- 
tice was not universal. 

"Investors would be quick to appreciate 
the fact that by buying a certain desig- 
nated bond or class of bonds they would 
save i per cent, a year upon such income 
without being put to the annoyance and 
delay of having it taken from them and 
then forced to comply with a great deal 
of red tape in order to obtain the refund. 
The result of this would lie the sale or 
exchange of volumes of bonds and a con- 
sequent decline in the price of the 'paper' 
of those corporations who did not sec 
their way clear to pay the interest, with- 
out deduction, in the same measure as 
others." 

On November I, pay-day in Wall 
Street for many coupons, banks ami 
corporations found themselves hope- 
lessly entangled, according to the Nen 
York Sun and the Wall Street Journal. 
Banks refused to cash coupons except 
when acting as paying agents. One 
trust company was threatened with 
suit because it withheld payment on 
coupons upon the refusal of the owner 
to make out the certificates of owner- 
ship which the Treasury Department 
requires. The majority of coupons 
were not paid owing to the uncertainty 
of regulations. "The working of the 
law," remarks the chief officer of a 
leading trust company in The Sun, 
"has shown that we must have a lawyer 
to give his opinion on almost every 
presentation of coupons we received. 
I predict that a law so intricate as this 
cannot stand rubbing with the public 
and has to be simplified most decidedly 
or else fail. It is impossible as it is." 
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APPLIED LOGIC 

An onlooker shook his head as he 
Watched a steam shovel hitc off earth 
by the ton. He said : "It throws men 
out of work : it loads those cars faster 
than a hundred men with picks and shov- 
els could do it." 

But another onlooker answered : 
"See here, mister, if it would be better 
to employ a hundred men with picks and 
shovels on this job, wouldn't it be better 
still, by your way of thinking, to employ 
a thousand men with forks and table- 
spoons?"- -Ladies' Home Journal. 



INTEREST IN ART. 

Mabel had gone to the art exhibit. Not 
that she cared for pictures ; but every one 
went. 

A friend saw her and told another 
friend. Kriend Number Two met her a 
few davs later. 

"Why. hello, Mabel. I'm awfully glad 
to see you. I hear vou arc interested in 
art." 

"Me? Art who?" 



T^ENGUS 





The lime drmnrti. delicacy and rrn irnry of 
imp ft thai charactemea the human fingers ia found in 

77,, ANGKLUS 

The Pioneer 

Player-Piano 

That ia why playing with the Angelu* in different : 
why it Bound* like reel pijino playing. Tins "human 
finger" touch is found only in the Angclua because of 
■la eacluaivn puaacnaton o( the 

DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS 

which perform in the Angclus I he aame (unction aa 
the finger* of the hand performer, and are made with 
the aame attributes of firmness and resiliency. With 
exquisite touch and aided by the Phrasing Lever. 
Mrlodnnt, Graduated Accompaniment Lever and 
liuly Bti lions ynu can play any piece of muatc with 
he heauty of a skilled pianist. 

Knabs-Aogslua -.rand* and Uprights. 
Emerann-Angelut — (.mini* «nd Uprights. 
Landsman & Soni Angelut I (Mights. 
Angelua-Piano An upright built «• 
preaaly far the Angelus. 
, Csruuts - The Gssr'.y * Asgelsa and 
Ajagtlsa-Piaa*. 




Any of these instrument! can he played 
by band in the usual manner 
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A College 



Hundreds of Boys and Girls have paid all or part of 
their college expenses by working under the Current 
Opinion Scholarship Plan. 

Ambitious High-school Boys who want to go to college 
should write us at once and secure full information as to 
how to work for a scholarship in any college in America. 

College students already working their way through 
college should get in touch with us at once and secure- 
choice territory while it is open. 

Write Scholarship Department 

CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
134 W. 29th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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No Action is Too Speedy for a Goerz 

Human events and incidents transpire quickly — but not too quickly (or a 
Goerz Camera fitted with a Goerz Lens. 

When perfect first exposures are Imperative— when you must depend on 
your camera, not on the sun or weather— when you must be sure of strength 
and detail— use a Goerz. For a compact folding hand camera the 




TENAX 
CAMERA 



la conceded the beet for all-around photography A Goerz La 
ordinary camera will make twite «• good result*. 

Send for Special dialog on High Grade "Leases gad Camera*" 

. C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
Dept. S. , 323 E. 34th St. 
New York 





A Substantial 

Jr\ Christmas Giftw 




This fomhnation: 
3Scct.o«.>.glass doors, top. and 
oast. (Solid Oak) .n^r 

ON APPROVAL 5 / 25 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

Oar new *'V».*t»ri*i Strle" cnmMnn a pi>Mfti,T. milutin* An&gn. 

with laievt pr-ut-^l lni['f<*rnirnW In rnn*iruittun. AtLji'ni !■•> 
r r ... ..- r I I. , i 1l Y hrtsl.f.1 in SO. If- • 'AK »••». 

••at.blnrftoc. ()U«pi*a-*t Ine *U»« •.«•*■-•, 4 i |l*fl pet WClf— lop ml 
ft .-1 rwk the Kff-.i'r»)1 %*1irr we h*** **" oK»rr«l. On 
•t.k-t* Mtt.iMjntlwfl to f : r > ,f I u>'i »» Wt l»H*fc.i »! ,1. tet.tr* 
ilt^nCf t'»r<t.rw»*i \>'MfrnS>'*<, Othr* **tvlr» awil /rott-. at ror- 
Rl»o*dti ttlr l*w prir»v I r, Irfiv.m M.-.ik...*r* *>*w«'''*»»4 by 
•»»r IDi ih—aa.,d am n .11 .-Iv diwaj, Inw, 
<• i Iwtfln .. r»»al»Wr«M» (« you, Win 



I EARTH AS A HEALING POWER 

Nature'* Method of Purifying The Human System 

Hid you ever atop and think that everything you 
possess come* from the Earth? The food you cat; 
the water you drink; the clothes you wear; the 
gold in your purse, and the sparkling diamond on 
your finger are all the generous gifts of the Earth. 

Karth not only sustains life hut it overcomes 
disease, restores health and gives life and vigor to 
the system. Earth is the greatest healing and re* 
storing force of Nature, hut its value has been 
overlooked and has never before been scientifically 
uttlued. The nature of Karth is drawing, healing, 
absorbing and assimilating. A hoy stung by a bee 
will use clay to slop the pain and draw out the 
|M>ison. A clog bitten by a rattlesnake will bury 
itself in a clay hank until the poison is all absorbed. 

After years spent in experimenting and testing 
the various earths, a peculiar blend of earth was 
found which has a strung natural affinity for the 
[loUon* anil mpurilic I the body, ami at I he same 
lime has great absorbing and assimilating power, 
Wktn r*Sf it ctmtmtt n-.r* »*r Mr tmdtr c*r>a/a pmtrlM 
nuMttnt II dears that Imildtm aaisaaj from Iki ijmm 
amJ asserts Ikrm, ll n»M Ikt iltww. rtt*lUi llu 
vttfJ llttun and mfaen r*# ktollk. 

The Absorbent Treatment has been tested by 
hundreds of doctors who have found it a pgr feci 
success in eliminating the poison* and impurities 
from the system There are but lew diseases 
which do not respond to the absorbent action, 
as all poisons yield to Its drawing power. Hun 
dreds ol |ier-ons who have been pronounced abso- 
lutely incurable have been restored to perfect 
health, and haye found the earth more valuable 
than gold. 

If you would know more of Mineral Absorp- 
tion.' and learn of the good wrork which Is 
being done for the relief of human suffering, 
wc w'lll gladly send you our book. 
ABS0RBIN1 COMPRFSS CO . 57 Wisaei Block, daclitater . N T. 




THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
little. Fall.. N. Y. 

ITn of So-tutul BwlraM and hilar Ct»on«t« 

Kranrk MagS 11 ill** . I:H_-.. V V. lit. 



I ITCDADV I4CT P * 01 flfeakers. Leeluwr* 
L4 I C.rVeAI\ I riLu Writer*, on any *«I.J«.-i 
Chili ('apnea, Orationa. Raaaya, Dffegggg at reasonable 
rates. Prompt attention to your reqtilretngnta. 

00**jnpni.lT*X KaWCAtH II BI'RRal- 
SOO rinh v.. - Mull-!...*. Wew Vara 



To Our Subscribers and to 
Investment Houses 

It is uur purpose in the Financial l>c- 
parltncnt It. give the most conservative, 
ae. urate and helpful suggestions relative to 
investment* We invite out subset iU-rs to 
apply to its freely for information M this 
subject. All letters will Ik carefully an- 
tweteil 

To bond and investment houses we would 
say thai only advertisement- from the vrry 
l»cst houses will appear in this llcpartmcnt. 
Ktad the arlirle on page 45*- 

Financial Department 

Current Opinion, New York 



SCHOOL 
(Continued from />tij/f 439.) 

Large natures down, and steel 

The heart of understanding. "Son, how 
is't ye feel ? 

What are ye starin' on — a gal?" A ray 

Flushed Ebcn from the fading after- 
glow: 

He dropped his hoc. 

He dropped his hoc, but sudden stopped 
again 

And raised it where it fell. Nothing he 
spoke. 

But bent his knee and — crack ! the handle 
broke. 

Splintering. With glare of pain. 

He flung the pieces down, and stamped 

upon them ; ihen — 
Like one who leaps out naked from his 

cloak — 

Ran. "Here, come hack ! Where are ye 
bound — you fool?" 

He cried — "To school !" 

II. 

Now on the mountain, morning laughed 

with light — 
With light and all the future in her face. 
For there she looked on many a far-off 

place 

And wild adventurous sight. 

For which the mad young autumn wind 

hallooed with might 
And dared the roaring mill-brook to the 

race. 

Where blue-jays screamed beyond the 
pine-dark pool — 

"To school ! — To school !" 

Rlackcoatcd, Ebcn took the barefoot trail. 
Holding with wary hand his Sunday 
boots ; 

Harsh catbirds mocked his whistling with 

their hoots ; 
Under his swallowtail, 
Against his hip-strap bumping, clinked his 

dinner pail : 
Frost maples flamed, lone thrushes touched 

their lutes; 
Gray squirrels ltobbed, with tails stiff 

curved to backs, 

To eye his tracks. 

Soon at the lonely crossroads he passed 
by 

The little one-room schoolhotise. He 
peered in. 

There stood the bench where be had often 
liecn 

Admonished flagrantly 

To drone his numbers: now to this he 

said good-by 
For mightier lure of more romantic 

scene ; 

Good-by to childish rule and homely 
chore 

Forevermore! 

All day he hastened like the flying cloud 
Breathless above him, big with dreams, 
yet dumb. 

With tightened jaw he chewed the tart 

spruce gum, 
And muttered half aloud 
Huge oracles. At last, where thro' the 

pine-tops bowed 
The sun, it rose!— His heart beat like a 

drum. 
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Try this delicious 
Country Sausage 

It's not made from scraps like 
ordinary sausage, hut from the 
choicest portions of tender year- 
ling pigs. These pigs are grown 
on our own farm and arc tended 
with as much care as prize cattle. 

Foretl Home Farm Sautau* it made accord- 
ing to an nl<l Virginia racipa and fUvucvd with 
h •m'-jE* '» n country herbs and pure spices. 

No cheapeiiers, adulterant* or preservatiTM 
of any kind are uaed. 

Put up in i-Hv pan hra*nt wrapiisd packaga* 
and shipped in %, ir, 20 or ;o-lb. boxes, 

Pric« 30c a pound 

Dsttvsred at yoor door 

Forest Home Farm Hams 

The ft neat ham* you avat taaiad. Only y«ar 
Img puts are usad in tlisir production, which 
have been allowed free range in the woods and 
fields where tbey can pick up beechnuts and 
acorns This imparts a delictuus outiy flavor 
lO tna meal 

They are cured by an old Southern method 
which takes a full year and have a tender tasti- 
t.ea* entirely lacking in the ordinary hams you 
buy nowaday*. They tun from 8 tu 16 lbs. 

Pric« 30e a pound 

Freight pud on orders of 100 Iba. or over 

FOREST HOME FARM 

Purcellvill.. V*. 



'wool It: 

body warm and 
dry— it repels cold 
and prevent* the ill* 
of winter. Jaeger-made 
Woolens a re of the finest 
mesh, the softest tex- 
ture and the smoothest 
finish pleasing to sight 
and touch and absolute- 
ly non- Irritating. Wear 
Jaeger under -garment* 
of fine combed, natural 
undyed wool and the 
doctor will call less 
often, Write for booklet 
fiviag facts about Wool. 



. *Sf+:/. 




Dr. Jaeger's S. W. S. Co's Own Stores 

New York: 306 Fifth Ave.. 22 Maiden Lane 
Br—klra 304 r'sHss St. Boils* 124 Borbts* Si 
Pads. IMS Osaka! St. Ckkar. 12S N State St 
Aamnlm In mil Principal Olllmm 




SafeLoansat6and7% 

On Georgia City tad Farm Property 

Carefully set Vr trd property. Ap- 
ueAiaed ver-- li.w. and made by esperta. 
Wr loo* .int to safety always The 
hsiard. 1 1 anv. vr>u take it very trasll on 
these Waist, Write tot oar Dept. K list* 

SESSIONS LOAN ft TRUST CO. 
Msnstts Georgia 



There, there it rose — his tower of 
prophecy : 

The Academy ! 

III. 

They learn to live who learn to con- 
template. 

For contemplation is the unconfined 
God who creates us. To the growing 
mind 

Freedom to think is fate. 
And all that age and after-knowledge 
augttrate 

Lies in a little dream of youth enshrined: 
That dream to nourish with the skilful 
rule 

Of love — is school. 

Eben, in mystic tumult of his teens, 
Stood bursting — like a ripe seed — into 
soul. 

All his life long he had watched the great 

hills roll 
Their shadows, tints and sheens 
By sun- and moon rise; yet the bane of 

hoeing beans. 
And round of joyless chores, his father's 

toll. 

Blotted their beauty; nature was as 
naught : 

He had never thought. 

IV. 

Once more old Hczckiah stayed his hoe 
To squint at Eben. Silent, Eben scanned 
A little roll of sheepskin in his hand. 
While, row on dusky row, 
Tall bean poles ribbed with dark the gold- 
pale afterglow. 
The boy looked up : here was another 
land! 

Mountain and farm with mystic beauty 
flared 

Where Eben stared. 

Stooping, he lifted with a furtive smile 
Two splintered sticks, and spliced them. 

Nevermore 
His spirit would go beastwisc to his chore 
Blinded, for even while 
He stooped to the old task, sudden in the 

sunset's pile 
His radiant Herdsman swung a fiery door. 
Thro' which came forth with far-borne 

trumpctings 

Poets and kinp- 

His fellow conquerors: there Virgil 
dreamed, 

There Caesar fought and won the bar- 
barous tribes, 

There Darwin, pensive, bore the ignorant 
gibes. 

And One with thorns redeemed 

From malice the wild hearts of men : 

there surged and streamed 
With chemic lire the crucibles of toil 
To save God's soil. 

So Eben turned again to hoe his beans, 
Hut now to ballads which his Herdsman 
smiK 

Henceforth he hoed the dream in with 

the dung. 
And for his ancient spleens 
Planting new joys, imagination found him 

means. 

At last old Hezekiah loosed his tongue: 
"Well, boy, this school — what has it 
learned ye to know?" 
He said : "To hoc" 



Plymouth Furs 

One of the many great advan- 
tages of wearing Plymouth Furs is 
the knowledge that you have an ex- 
clusive model. The luxurious ele- 
gance of Plymouth Furs gives a 
commanding attractiveness to the 
wearer. 

Plymouth Furs are sold only di 
rect to the customer, never through 
agents. In that way you get supe- 
rior quality at surprisingly reason- 
able prices. 

Portfolio M Free 

As a style book can not give the latest 
styles, we issue individual photographs of 
the actual furs. Write us the kind of furs 
which interest you and we will send free. 
Portfolio M, a collection of Photographs 
of charming new models. 

Rapairs and R. novation, at 
Roaaanabh RavtsM 

PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 

10-10 Plymouth Building Minneapolis, Minn. 

(7"ac Center of Ike Fur Trade ol America) 




| $5.00 
by mail, 

Made of 
thick furred p/oaay 
Black dog mklnu 

Above are lined with lamb skins. Price 
with mohair fleece linings. S4.30. Any buyer 
rot entirely satisfied may return tlictn before 
soiling amf have his nvmcy. Our Illustrated 
catalog gives measure directions snd a whole 
lot of other information about custom lanntnic 
of bides and skins with hair or fur on; coat, 
robe and run making: taxidermy and bead 
mounting; also prices of fur goods and big 
mounted gamV headi we sell. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. V. 
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The Income Tax 

affects the Investments of Institutions, 
Trustees and Individuals 

Investors may secure Information as 
to whether their bond Interest coi.pons 
are payable without deij-ctior. for income 
tan fcy furr<>sni:ig us with a list of their 
holdings. Give full title of such security 
a:-.d date of maturity. 

To Investors contemplating Invest- 
ments we sha^l be pleased to suggest se- 
curities where the provisions of the tuocl- 
fi(;es entitle the investor to the luK face 
value of each Interest coupon, the cor- 
poration paying the normal Income tax. 

All holders o! securities must ecrr.jxy 
with government regulations. Income 
Tax Law booklet containing text of the 
law and an analysis by cur Attorneys fur- 
nished upon request. 

Addrtu D,pt. C-9 

N. W. Halsey & Co. 

49 Wall Street, New York 

Philidrlpbia Chicago 



Income Tax Record 

For the convenience of invest- 
ors we have devised a simple 
form of pocket memorandum- 
book in which may be kept a 
complete record of your income 
tax deductions or exemptions on 
bond interest. 

With this record at hand, cer- 
tificates of ownership, which un- 
der the law must accompany all 
coupons presented for payment, 
may be tilled out at any conve- 
nient time or place without refer- 
ence to the Ininds themselves. 

The booklet also contains clear 
instruction* for filling out certif- 
icate* of ownership and other 
helpful information regarding the 
new Income Tax Law 

We shall be glad to send copies 
of this booklet F.tl-,t~ on request, 
and in every possible way to as- 
sist investors in comply inn with 
all the complex features of the 
law. 



White, 

The Rookery 



Weld 

HW.1I St. 
Ntw York 



& Co. 

UlDevoi»hlTcSi. 



7 The 4>tit>* :.:-|>'-iiring in t'ni* rtrpart> •. 

liu'ii'. oit V.1.O1.:: I.') ii: expert in hi:;nl- 

cial n-i.tn-.. Thtir stm .'ill h r t" K1 vc 
L'.i-ittL-i v.iii^i-, rr^.alilc iiul inslr'Jv'.is'L' in- 
lu -,,i:.l... i. 
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»ii| 1 t.-fi>„T,. \\> 5 l:alt be vli-iwi ti> 
.•>■•.-*•«•? -i tl:e linl uf u;n jliility any 
in.jLii.it> rHaiivc to investment*. Write 



WHEN BONDS ARE BARGAINS 
There comes a time about once in 
five years when bonds are selling far 
below their intrinsic value. This con- 
dition is brought about by the banks 
and institutions remaining out of the 
investment field. 

The railroads and industrial corpo- 
rations have new financing to do to take 
care of expansion of business or to re- 
tire maturing issues. The money must 
be raised and the bonds sold so that 
if the institutions which usually absorb 
the bulk of these issues are, for various 
reasons, not in the market to buy, some 
other means must be found to sell the 



About the only way this can be ac- 
complished is to offer the securities at 
a very low price so that the income 
yield will be high enough to attract a 
•mall army of individual investors. 

This is the case to-day. 

A careful study of the investment sit- 
uation shows that bonds which were 
selling a few years ago at a price to 
yield between three and one-half and 
four per cent are now selling at a price 
to yield from four and one-half to five 
per cent, or more, and bonds which were 
yielding five per cent are now selling 
at a price to yield six per cent or bet- 
ter. 

This is where the investor with sur- 
plus money has the opportunity to not 
only receive a high income return, but 
also to enjoy an increase in the princi- 
pal as soon as banks and institutions 
come into the market again as the large 
buyers. 

As an illustration of the opportunity 
for enhancement of principal, we will 
take for example: — Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul General Mortgage 3'zis. 
This bond is legal for savings banks and 
trust funds in New York State, and 
during March, 1907. was selling at 92'/^, 
which yielded 3.80%. At that time sav- 
ings banks an 
large buyers. 



How to Invest 
Under 
Present Conditions 

is disturbing to many of the 
shrewdest buyers of high-grade 
securities. 

The Income Tax Law 

has made it desirable for a 
great many people to adjust 
their holdings. We will take 
pleasure in sending a list of 
bonds yielding attractive in- 
comes, which are free from the 
personal tax. 



A. B. Leach & Co. 

Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 

ci, ;c.g« PhiUiWpiiU nufutn 

Lunjun, fcng. Daluraore 
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i/o Is 171% oISj 

If you had an opportunity of 
getting nearly twice as much 
salary, wouldn't you consider 
it very seriously? If you are 
only receiving 3VS% on your 
money you can nearly double 
your income by buying 

$100 BONDS 

of corporations whose solidity 
and stability is proven by years 
of increasing earnings. 

$ioo Bonds yielding f>% sold 
outright or on Meyer & Com- 
pany's $5 down Small Payment 
Plan. Send for copv of ' The 
$100 Bond News" and List D- 
301. 

gEYER&COMMI 



•n» Mundr** Oolior Bon* /TW>eA 

SS W.11 Street. Now York 
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To-day this same bond is telling at 
82, at which price it yields 4.30%. The 
intrinsic value of this bond has not been 
impaired. It is as good now as when 
it was selling at 92' j, but the large pur- 
chasers are not buying, and it is safe 
to assume that the bond will advance 
to its old price when the banks are once 
more investing their funds. 

Public Utility bonds have been popu- 
lar with investors daring the past few 
years. The better classes of these com- 
panies are showing constantly increas- 
ing earnings. 

In a great many instances Public 
Utility bonds show a good margin of 
earnings over and above interest re- 
quirements, and the income yield on the 
investment is greater than can be ob- 
tained from a good Railroad bond. 

Nevertheless, great care should be 
used in selecting securities, as an ill- 
advised investment, whether purchased 
in times of depression or in times of 
prosperity, may result in the investor 
buying into a receivership and sustain- 
ing a considerable loss. 

The safest way is to be guided by 
only reputable banking houses who 
have their own reputations to maintain. 

Some years ago a womaii wrote me 
that she owned a number of different 
securities and was worried lest some of 
them might not be good. 

She sent me a list of her holdings. 
She was a wealthy woman and owned 
several hundred thousand dollars' 
worth of securities. 

I saw that she had a number of bonds 
of a highly speculative character, which 
were not a proper investment for a 
woman. I referred her to a reputable 
banking house with the advice that ahe 
dispose of the speculative bonda and 
put the proceeds in more staple securi- 
ties. 

The bankers whom she wrote to dis- 
posed of her uncertain securities and 
invested the money in gilt-edged bonds, 
which are to-day as sound as the day 
ahe bought them and pay their interest 
regularly. 

Some of the companies whose securi- 
ties ahe originally held have since gone 
into the hands of a receiver, and would 
show her if she still owned them to-day 
not only a loss in income but a sub- 
stantial loss in principal. 

This woman no longer worries about 
her investments. 



Confidence in your banker is as es- 
sential as confidence in your physician 
or your attorney. If you are not an 
expert in judging the intrinsic value of 
m security from every standpoint, you 
must depend upon the advice of a 
banker in whom you can place your 
confidence. 

A banking house usually maintains a 
complete statistical department contain- 
ing information relative to the earnings 
and progress of all the companies in 
whose securities they are interested, 
and data on the majority of all other 
properties in the country which have 
an issue of stocks or bonds of any sire 
outstanding. 

It sometimes happens that a corpora- 
tion will endeavor to sell its stock 
direct to investors instead of having it 
underwritten by a banking-house and 
offered by them. 

a It is difficult under the above condi- 
tions for an investor to determine the 
intrinsic value of the stocks or bonds 
offered, especially if the company is a 
new one. 



I have had a number of these brought 
to my attention, where upon investiga- 
tion I learned the corporation was una- 
ble to get a reputable banker to under- 
write the issue, as the property would 
not stand the rigid examination to 
which it would be subjected by the 
banking-house. 

There are so many unfortunate in- 
vestors who have purchased stocks or 
bonds in this manner only to find them 
of no value when they later try to real- 
ize on them. 

Of course there are properties which 
have met with difficulties even after 
they have passed a thorough examina- 
tion, but as a rule the endorsement of 
a reputable banker is a safeguard to the 
security, as it means that he has made 
a thorough study of the property be- 
fore he has used his own money to pur- 
chase the securities which he later of- 
fers for sale. 

The banker acts as a wholesale buyer 
and then retails the securities in small 
lota to investors, banks, trust companies 
and various other institutions through- 
out the country. 

Some time ago a banking house re- 
ceived a letter from a prospective in- 
vestor asking for fuller description of 
a bond which the banking house was 
advertizing in a magazine. The addi- 
tional data was mailed and the investor 
then called the banking house on the 
telephone and said that he was an in- 
valid and asked if some one could be 
sent to see him relative to the bonds. 
A salesman called upon him forthwith, 
and, on being admitted to the man's 
house was ushered up to his room. 

The salesman on entering the room 
perceived a man of distinguished ap- 
pearance, with snow-white hair and 
moustache and a kindly expression. 
This man had been an invalid confined 
to his bed for ten years and with no 
hope of ever leaving it. His mental 
faculties, however, were keen and alert, 
and although he had not been able to 
see from the outside the progress of 
the country, he had kept up with every 
little detail. 

The salesman explained to his pro- 
spective investor every phase of the 
bond about which he sought informa- 
tion. 

He told him the actual physical value 
of the property, its replacement value, 
the amount of bonds issued, the equity 
over and above the mortgage covering 
the bond issue, the gross earnings of 
the company, the operating expenses, 
the interest charges and the surplus re- 
maining after payment of all interest 
charges and dividends. 

The salesman was frank and inspired 
confidence, the investor was a man of 
keen perception and was convinced. 

The banking house offering the bonds 
had a good reputation, and the result 
was a purchase of the bonds was made. 

The salesman then told all the latest 
news of the outside financial world, to 
which the Invalid waa a willing listener. 
When the salesman departed he was 
impressed with the fine quality and pa- 
tience of the man he had left and felt 
he had made a good friend at well as 
a customer. 

The investor realised that the sales- 
man waa honest, that be could place his 
confidence in the banking house. 

The result waa that the salesman waa 
tent for many times afterward to give 
advice and supply his needs as he had 
additional funds to invest. 

EDWARD D. REEVES. 




MOORE'S B5SS55 

FOUNTAIN PEN 

FOR CHRISTMAS 

GIYB a Moore's and you are talis- 
6ed thai your (Sift is the best of 
its kind and will be used daily with 
constantly increasing pleasure. You 
may buy • more expensive present, 
but none that will be valued more 
than a Moore's Non-lcakahlc foun- 
tain pen. 

There'* a Moore to sort every hand. Par 
■sic by Jculeri everywhere. 

Evmry part of mvery Moor*' 9 it uncon- 
ditionally wiarantmmd. 

AmericanFountainPenCo.ll.Nix 

A4«bju. Csthnanj & Ffwttf , Sebnf Af ecU 
168 Devonshire Street Boston, Man. 



EsterbrooK 




Pens 

250 styles 



To those 
who use 
a pen only 
occasional- 
ly, Esterbrook 
Pens arc the most 
pleasant and satisfactory 
assistant; to those who 
write constantly, an in- 
valuable ally and friend. 

Backed by a half -cen- 
tury's reputation. 

Write tor Uluttrattd bockkt. 

Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 



Jlsk your stationer 



H. T. CAREY & CO. 

ESTABLISHED 1871 

High •grade investment bonda 
yielding from 4% to 6%. Safe 
Preferred Stocks yielding from 
5% to 7)4%. Correspondence 
invited. 

Mcmbe-rs NtxO York, Slock, Exchange 

66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Did you ever see a more 
beautiful wood than 
this ? It is Douglas FIR 
"trim"— for all interior 
woodwork, sash, doors, 
chair rails, base-boards, 
cornice, mouldings, 
stair rails, newel posts, 
paneling, etc. For 
all such purposes it 
is the "Aristocrat of 
American Woods." 




Doaftu Fir FWiif 

i Ed. t Grain) 

uJ.h > culled "Vertical 
Grt<iti"and Riff "Saw* 
ed," A denne. fine non* 
aplinterinjt flooring. tt» 
remark abla resistance 
to wear li proven by 
lung service It gives 
for shipping platforma 
freiaht house floors, 
factory floors ami sim- 
ilar nsa* where heavy 
trucking U done. 



For Every Building Purpose 




From Modest Home 
to Modern Warehouse 

LUMBER 

gives superior service. The United States Govern- 
ment, in Forest Service Bulletin No. 88, issued 
Tunc 17th, '11, says: "Douglas FIR may, perhaps, 
be considered as the most important of American 
Woods, f*) As a structural timber it is not surpassed, 
and probably it is most widely used and known 
in this capacity." 

* WHY does the utlra-consenative Govt. Report thus describe Douglas Fitf 

The reason for the superiority of Douglas FIR for build- 
ing purposes is that in proportion to weight it is the 

Strongest American Wood 

U. S. Government tests show that with an airdry weight of only 
33 lbs. per cubic foot, Douglas FIR has a strength parallel to its 
grain of 3500 pounds, per square inch. 

This great strength with light weight, makes Douglas FIR the ideal wood for all framing pur- 
poses, from the studding and joists of a cottage to the beams and columns for large mill-con- 
struction buildings. Moreover, Douglas FIR 13 as beautiful as it is strong, and is therefore as 
desirable for interior finish as it is for structural use. The "watered silk" effect of its 
singular grain is most pleasing, and its texture is adaptable to any finish. 

The U.S. Government Bulletin quoted above also says: "Douglas FIR sawed 'flat grain' shows 

pleasing figures and the contrast between the spring and summer wood has been considered as at- 

tradiveas the grain of quarter-sawed oak. (*) It takes stain well, and, by staining, thebeautyof 

the grain may be more strongly brought out and a number of costly woods can be imitated." 

( a Quartet -sawed oak costs about to o and one-half times as much. ) 

You will appreciate a copy of the booklet on "Douglas FIR— Its Value to Builders." It is free. 
Put your name on a postal. Also put on your address. Then mail it. (You'll be glad you did.) 

WEST COAST LUMBER MFRS.' ASS'N., 707 Tacoma BIdg., Tacoma, Wash. 
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